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PREFACE. 


IN  bringiiig  anotber  Volume  of  our  Publication  to  a  dote,  we  are  desirous  to 
Requite  tbe  extensive  patronage  we  bare  met  witb»  by  a  renewal  of  those  exertions  to 
conciliate  public  fitvour  wbicb,  when  conducted  by  zeal,  and  any  tolerable  judgment, 
are  secure  of  their  ultimate  success. 

There  is,  howerer,  an  unavoidable  sameness  and  monotony  in  a  Periodical  Work, 
(from  its  intrinsic  nature  and  quality)  whi€hN:an  only  be  overcame  by  a  vigilance  and 
rlM<^ution»  which  shall  dictate  such  variations  and  amendments  in  its  general  plan*  as 
the  improvement  of  the  national  taste,  and  the  progressive  fluctuations  of  fashion  may  ~ 
Continue  to  prescribe* 

Excellence  itself  becomes  tedious  in  a  long  course  of  the  same  things  axid  a  love 
#f  Novelty  is  no  less  the  pride  of  reason  than  the  passion  of  human  nature. 

The  Proprietors  •f  Periodical  Works  are  mostly  deterred  from  these  improvements* 
by  the  dread  of  new  expences,  and,  frequently  from  that  ungenerous  avarice  whicll 
checks  the  reins  of  liberality^  which  looks  to  its  bond;  and  refuses  to  extend  beyond 
lis  Utter;— content,  because  compelled,  to  pay  with  justice;  but  never  thinking  of 

OENEftOSITV. 

It  is  the  pride,  and  he  trusts  the  just  fame,  of  tbe  Proprietor  of  this  Work,  that 
iti  his  dealings  with  the  world,  through  a  long  course  of  public  life,  he  has  never  been 
suspected  of  wanting  that  liberality  and  commercial  spirit,  which  requites  the  Patro- 
nage his  various  Works  have  received,  by  new  and  unwearied  efrorts,--efibrts  which 
he  never  suffers  to  slacken  from  a  dread  of  fresh  labbur  or  new  expences* 

The  present  Work,  therefore,  having  been  equally  encouraged  with  those  which  the 
Proprietor  has  formerly  produced,  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  act  with  the  same 
spirit  and  liberality  in  the  conduct  and  improvement  of  it ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to 
introduce  tome  New  Departments,  and  Additional  Embellishments  which 
were  not  stipulated  in  bis  original  engagement  with  the  Public,  and  which  he  never 
gave  his  Subscribers  any  reason  to  expect 

As  these  Decorations  will  be  ExTRAOEDiNAaY  and  Additional,  it  is  unneces* 
Mry  to  say,  that  the  present  quantity  will  be  continued,  viz.— the  PoRTRAiTrthe 
Ix>ndon  uid  Parisian  Fashions;  the  Music;  the  Pattern  ;  and  the  customary  quan* 
tity  of  Letter-press*«-The  additional  Ornaments  will  consist  of 

ENORAVINOS  IN   OUTLINE  OF    THE   WORltS  O^ 

LIVING  AND  DECEASED  BRITISH  ARTISTS* 

The  motive  for  this  improvement  is  sufficiently  obvious.'^^omething  of  tbe  know- 
.Jedge  of  Criticism,  and  of  the  qualities  of  an  Amateur,  is  now  become  indis- 
|>ensable  in  an  elegant  and  refined  education^— Whatever  may  have  been  our  igno- 
rance in  these  studies  formerly,  we  art  now  becoming  a  Nation  of  Artists  and 
Am  ATS\pts.— To  understand,  therefore,  the  merit  and  style  of  our  British  School 
9f  Paintimo,  is  now  expected  from  the  polished  of  beth  sexes* 
Vol  IIL  A 
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PREFACE. 


The  British  Artists  will  doubtless  be  preferred  in  this  Work;  but  we  shall  frequent!  j 
give  Outlines  of  the  most  celebrated  Paintings  of  the  Ancient  MxsTERSy^-espe- 
ciidly  when  they  are  confined  to  British  Collections;,  and  more  particularly  when 
they  are  of  a  super-eminent  reputation,  and  can  be  given  in  complete  sets;  of 
which  a  Specimen  is  now  laid  before  the  Public,  in  the 

SEVEN  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL  IN  THE  PRESENT  NUMBER. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  taste  and  knoi^ledge  of  the  Phm  of  Outline  £k« 

ORAVIt^GS. 

The  next  Number  will  contain  a  correct  and  vigorous  Outline  of  the  celebrated 
Picture  of  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  by  B.  West,  Esq.  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  copied  from  the  original  Picture  in  his  own  possession^  and  under  his 
special  superintendance. 

Every  succeeding  Number  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  an  Outline,  executed  in 
a  similar  manner,  of  some  distinguished  Historical  Picture  of  a  modern  Artist;  and 
the  succeeding  Supplements  will  contain  yHOLB  Sets  of  Engravings,  either  61 
ancient  or  deceased  British  Masters. 

A  Set  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  A-la-Mode  is  new  in  hand  for  the  next  Supple* 
ment ;  and  it  is  intended  to  comprehend  all  the  Works  of  that  celebrated  Artist  in 
this  Magazine;  in  order  that  every  thing  introduced  may  be  complete,  and  not  left  in 
am  unbroken  series. 

Jt  is  trusted  that  this  mil  he  esteemed  an  additional  Embellishment  cf  no  ordinary 
loalue.-^It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  Periodical  Work,  of  a  similar  sort  toith  this,  has  never 
attempted  any  decoration  of  the  like  kind. 

It  is  intended,  moveover,  to  introduce  another  material  improvement  in  this 
Work,  viz. — 

COSTUMES  OF  EVERY  NATION  IN  THE  WORLD. 

They  will  be  given  in  addition  to  the  usual  Fashions  ;  and  it  is  trusted  their  value  will 
lie  sufficiently  understood,  when  it  is  known  what  immense  sums  are  daily  demanded 
fbf  publications  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which  the  Plates  are  not  so  well  executed  as  those 
which  will  be  given  (as  tk^  Additional  and  Extraordinary  Embellishments  J  in  this 
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1.  An  elegant  Portmit  of  the  Duciisss  op  Ricbmonb,  from  a  Pfchire  in  the  poMevioQ 

of  her  mother,  the  Duchess  or  Gordon.  '  '       x 

2.  Fook  WNoLi-LBMOTH  FiouRBS  of  Ladibs  in  the  London  Fashiont  fer  the  Month. 

d.  An  Obioxmal  Song,  set  to  Music  for  the  Harp  and  Piano-Forte^  ^cpraMl/ and  exdutitely 

for  this  Work,  by  Mr.  Massi. 
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A  Tery  extraordinary  ind  most  valuable  Historical  Print,  consisting  of  six  wWe-tengtU 

Fortmits^  emMtkhei 

THE  SUPPLEMEJWFAL  MUMMER* 

Being  the  Nineteenth,  of  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE; 

Or,  BELL'S  COURT  AND  FASHIONABLE  MAGAZINE, 

Publbhed  on  the  First  of  July,  price  2s.  6d. 

And  whick  concluded  the  Second  Voliune  of  this  Woffc^  with  the  termkuktion  of  tho  Half  Yeai^ 


THE  Siibgoet  of  the  preMot  Print  is  thM  of  the  ^t  introduction  of  the  Emperor  A  ttXAKDER 
•f  Russia  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  by  the  King,  her  husband,  i?  ho  Is  seen  in  the  act  of  presenting 
his  illustrious  guest  to  the  Queen— Her  M^ustjr,  •ccompamed  by  the  CooBtesaVoNMis?,  reeeives 
him  with  an  air  of  dignified  complacency  and  august  grandeur.  At  the  termination  of  the  Picture 
Minea  the  t«o  Brothtss  of  U»e  King  of  Prassiay  Frinee  WitLiAiir,  and  Prhice  Hf  n irr.  They  are 
dressed  in  the  miliury  habit  of  the  country  ;  but  the  Queen  is  attired  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner, 
much  after  the  Parisiaa  ftshion  of  drese  which  pverails  gmmnMj  in  the  PrussUm  Court.— The 
Figures  are  all  whole  lengths  and  correct  Porlraiu  of  the  aofuM  Fefsooiges  represented,  and 
•o  admirable  ate  the  Likenesses  in  the  original  Print  from  which  this  is  most  accurately  copied, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  all  the  Prussian  Court  trere  liberal  Subscribers  at  two  Guineas 
Ibr  each  Print. 

This  Interview  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  186^  at  Menet,  t  elty  it  IMM  Alltaee  firom 
Berlin,  and  situated  on  the  Polish  frontiers. 

The  Supplement  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country ;  and  those  who  have  not 
yet  completed  their  Volumes,  and  fsiled  of  receiving  it  with  Che  delivery  of  their  hst  Number 
(No.  18.)  are  requested  W  give  immediate  orders  ibr  It  to  their  respective  Booksellers. 
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C^  Ctoettttetj^  ipumbrtf 


HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND. 


Charlotte  Lenox*  the  present 
Dachess  of  Richmoiid,  is  the  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
Her  Grace  was  married  September  9th, 
1789,  to  Colonel  Lenox,  now  Duke  of 
Richmond,  by  whom  she  has  a  very  nu- 
merous &mily. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Riebnaohd,  who  died  at  an  advanced  period. 
of  life,  and  without  legitimate  issue,  his  title 
and  fortune  devolyed  upon  his  nephew. 
General  Lenox,  the  present  Duke. 

His  Grace  represented  the  county  of 
Smsex  in  several  Parliaments,  and  had 
always  been  warmly  attached  to  the  party 
and  politics  of  Mr.  Pitt— in  truth,  his 
attachment  vras  of  a  nature  more  close  and 
affectionate  than  political  alliances  gene- 
rally are.  He  maintained  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Pitt  at  a  time  when  his  uncle,  the 
late  Duke^  was  extremely  hostile  to  the 
conduct  of  that  minister;  and  though 
General  Lenox  was  chosen  niember  for 
the  county  of  Sussex  4ilmost  solely  upon 
the  GUcboioiid  interett,  he  did  not  on  that 
•ocxHint  hesitate  to  vote  against  the  opi- 
nion of  hii  nnelei  or  to   preserve   his 


independence  at  ihe  haiard  of  his  in* 
terest 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  mi- 
nistry, when  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
Mr.  Pitt  were  again  called  to  the  helm  of 
power,  the  Duke  of  Richmoud  was  not 
forgotten.  An  offer  was  immediately 
made  to  him  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  ai 
Ireland.  His  Grace  accepted  the  office, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Dnke  of  Bed- 
ford, was  immediately  recalled.'  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  the  recall  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  softened 
to  his  feelings  as  much  as  possible^  and  in 
being  thus  superseded  by  a  near  relation, 
the  dignity  might  be  considered  as  still 
continuing  in  the  same  family. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Dublin  a  few  months 
since ;  and  is,  of  course,  still  in  the  Irish 
metropolis. 

As  a  public  character  we  have  little  to 
say  of  her  Grace.  Her  conduct  is  worthy 
of  her  rank,  and  her  affability  and  good 
humour  make  her  equally  beloved  and  re- 
spected. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PRESENT  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


Louisa  Maria  Tbbrisa, Queen  of  Spnin, 
was  born  a  Priiicos  ««f  Parma  on  the  9tb  of  De- 
cember, 1751;  she  was  married  to  hit  presen; 
Spanish  Majesty,  Charlet  IV.  on  the  4th  of  Sep 
tember^  176^,  and  is  (he  mother  of  three  son<; 
mnd  three  daughters.  Had  her  royat  eomort  the 
character  of  his  ancestor,  Lou'isXIV.  hi&people 
vould  have  been  happy,  and  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom  lestpected ;  he  wonid  not  thitn 
have  suffered  himself  to  be  ruld  by  a  weak 
Princess  governed  in  her  turn  by  a  still  weakft 
ftvourite,  the  imbecile  upstart,  the  Prince  of 
Pe^ce;  whose  pernicious  influence  has  brought 
disgrace  on  his  Sovereign,  and  ruin  on  his  U\- 
low-subjccU.  As  this  personage  is  by  the  im 
politic  partiality  of  the  Queen  become  of  gro  t 
consequence  in  the  actual  concern^  of  Europe, 
tome  particulars  respecting  \\W  origin,  the  pro- 
gress and  the  causes  that  have  contributed  lo  hi  ' 
mdvancemenf ,  must  oebessariiy  find  a  proper  place 
in  this  sketch. 

Don  Mdnuel  G')doy  de  Alvarez,  Prince  of 
Peace,  was  born  on  the  8»h  of  March,  1767,  at 
Badajoz,  in  the  provinceof  Esiramadur  ,of  very 
obscure  parents.  El^rly  in  life  he  was  sent  lo 
>f  aHrid  with  his  eldest  brother  Louis,  to  serve  in 
the  Kiag*3  life  guards  as  common  soldiers,  hi^ 
family  not  having  sufficient  means  to  support 
them  as  cadets'in  the  army.  Don  Manuel  re. 
ssaine<l  in  the  guards  in  ob^icurity  until  his 
brother*6  banishment.  It  took  plac*'  in  conse. 
quenceof  information  received  by  the  late  King, 
which  induced  a  suspicion  that  the  Queen,  then 
-%  Princess  of  Asturias,  was  particularly attacherl 
to  hi*n.  So  much  was  Charles  HI  alarmed  by 
%ht  inuHigence,  that  he  orderetl  Louut  to  be  exiled 
£r*m  Madrid  for  life,  and  he  was  allowed  but  two 
hours  to  prepare  for^  his  departure.  He  was 
ftrictiy  enjoined  never  to  approach  within  twenty 
five  leagues  of  the  court.  H©  obtained,  how- 
Bver,  a  company  of  the  provincial  militia  in  the 
^lace  of  his  birth,  with  a  cross  of  the  military 
order  of  Alcantara.  During  his  exile,  which  con 
tinucd  unril  th<»  Kings  death  in  1788,  Louis  had 
many  valuaMe  presents  sent  him  by  the  Princess 
♦f  Asturias.  These  f^resents  were  conveyed  to 
him  by  Manuel,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
Frince«  by  the  Duchess  of  Alva,  under  pretence 
•f  hejring  him  pby  and  accompany  on  the  guitar, 
which  hedid,  as  the  Spaaiardstermit,  eongracia. 
On  the  d«ath  of  Charles  HI.  the  same  courier 
who  brought  this  news  into  the  district  where 
he  icsided>  also  brought  him  bis  pardopj  with 


the  commission  of  a  colonel  in  the  life  guard^ 
and  ordtrs  to  repair  to  Madrid  without  delay. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  return  of  Loaif 
the  elevation  of  Manuel  conimenced  A  new 
appointment  was  created  for  him,  that  of  ad- 
iuuni-general  of  the  life  guards,  with  the  rank 
f  a  major  general  in  the  army.  He  had  not 
held  that  shuition  long,  when  he  wa«i  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  lieut«nanr.general,  and  created  t 
Grandee  of  S|>ain  of  the  first  class,  tender  th« 
title  of  Duke  of  Alcadia,  the  King  granting  him 
the  royal  domains  of  Alcadia,  together  with  the 
revenues  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  four  mili- 
taiy  orders.  His  power  soon  became  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  proudeft  Grandees  found  it 
necessary  to  solicit  his  influence  to  obtain  even 
irdii):rry  favoun*  from  the  court.  Even  the  grand 
council  of  Castile,  with  the  philosopher  and 
patriot  Count  D^Ar.^nda  at  its  head,  could  make 
no  stand  against  him.  At  the  commencement 
•»f  the  war  with  the  regicides  of  France  in  179S, 
the  pusillanimous  opinion  of  the  council  of 
Castile  was  in  favour  of  def  nsi>e  operations  j 
that  the  several  passes  of  the  Pyrennean  moun* 
tains  should  be  strongly  guarded, -and  the  army 
considerably  augmented,  betore  a  thought  shojuM 
be  entertained  of  sendint^  any  force  in»o  the  Fre n^ 
territory.  But iheDukeof  Alcdia  thoughtother- 
wise,  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  The  couixcil  of 
Castile  was  dissolved  for  presuming  to  resist  it, 
and  Count  DWranda  was  banished  to  Saragossa. 

The  war  with  France  had,  from  i's  beginning, 
bren  badly  conducted  bv  S|>aTn,  and  th»-  critical 
situation  of  that  country,  in  the  year  1795,  com* 
pelled  the  Duke  of  Alcadia  to  change  his  plan^ 
and  to  think  only  of  the  means  of  repairing  the 
injury  the  nation  h^d  sustaint^  through  hisrasli. 
ness  and  folly.  A  pe«ce  was  called  for  by  the 
people,  as  they  seeme^  to.,  believe  that  it  would 
heal  all  their  wounds.  Peace,  upon  any  terms, 
appeared  to  the  superficial  mind  of  the  Duke  of 
AIc4dia  the  best  expedient  that  could  be  adopted. 
He,  theretbre,  precipitately  cohrluled  a  treaty 
with  rt-gicide  France  equally  disadvantageous  and 
dishonourable.  It  left  the  Spanish  monarchy  at 
the  merry  of  the  Ftench  republic,  with  a  teru 
ritory  abridged,  her  resources  considerably  dU 
minished,  her  army  almost  broken  down,  and 
her  spirit  nearly  exhausted.  -The  popular  joy 
and  gratitude,  however,  was  extreme;  and  ihm 
King,  instead  of  punisbing  a«  ignorant  and  pre^ 
sumptuous  minister,  conferred  upou  the.  j 
maker  the  title  of  friaceoC  Ptacel 
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^  The  diffierences  wiih  Portugal  in  1801  aflfbrd- 
cd  him  a  safe  opportunity  to  indulge  bis  new- 
V>ra  amMMon  for  roilttiry  honours  and-exploits. 
Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  boldly  took  the  comniand,  well  in- 
fer led  that  the  Pmiuguese  had  no  means  of  r^ 
tistance  againu  tb«  forces  «^h  which  they  were  i 
assailed  by  France  and  Spain  at  the  same  time. 
This  generalissimo  had  never  even  witnessed  an 
engagement ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  educa- 
tion, cottid  hare  hot  a  slight  idea,  if  any,  of  the 
theory  of  military  tactics. 

Fet^ps  there  is  rtot  to  be  found,  among  the 
Biany  incapable  members  of  the  cabinets  of  mo^t 
Frinc«t  of  Europe,  a  person  inferior  in  talent,  or 
any  mental  acquirements,  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
But  the  exclusive  favour  of  the  Queen,  who  has 
procured  him  the  favour  of  the  JCing,  supplies 
all  defects,  o-verlooki  all  errors,  and  beitows  all 
advancements.  His  abilities  a»"e  the  object  of 
universal  ridicule  among  the  enlighteifted  men  of 
Spain,  and  his  character  is  very  much  despised 
by  the  ancient  and  more  respecteble  part  of  the 
nobility.  In  opp^ition  to  their  wishes,  and  to 
counteract  their  jealousy,  he  has  made  a  vast  ad- 
dition of  upsurt6»  like  himself,  to  the  nt^bU$$e  of 
Spain.  No  man  of  learning  has  ever  experienced 
his  patronage,  no  merit  has  ever  obtained  his  re- 
wards, and  no  patriotism  hts  protection.  He  is 
entirely  sarroanded  by  hb  own  creatures,  among 
whom  there  is  not  •ne  of  reputed  or  even  com- 
mon capacity. 

In  providing  for  his  relations,  however,  he  has 
been  nearly  as  extravagant  as  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Every  person  who  can  daim  the  least 
affinity  to  him,  either  direct  or  indirect,  linoal  or 
collateral,  is  sure  of  a  good  place,  whatever  his 
abilities  may  be.  The  first  offices  in  the  country 
acft  occupied  by  his  relations.  His  father,  who 
Ibs  scarcely  learnt  the  first  elements  of  educa- 
ticHi,  now  fills  one  of  the  highest  situatiohs  in 
Spain.  His  elder  brother  is  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  his  younger  brother, 
Diego,  who  is  Mmost  literally  an  ideoi,  has  been 
'  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  captain- general  in  the 
army,  with  large  pensions. 

It  has  surprised  many  that  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
with  all  his  mimerous  deficiencies,  has  been  able 
to  psesert e  himseif  so  long  in  favour  at  a  court, 
which  for  centuries  has  furnished,  by  the  capri- 
cioas  inconstancy  of  iu  choice  with  regard  to 
favourites,  materials  both  for  romances  and  lales, 
lor  history,  and  for  the  drama.  But  during  the 
fest  warmth  of  the  friendship  of  the  King,  and  of 
^he  attachment  of  the  Queen,  he  took  oar^  to 
clear  the  court,  from  the  fiist  lord  in  waiting 
down  to  the  lowest  valet,  of  every  person  whom 
be  snspected  of  envy  at  his  elevation,  or  whose 
Adaity  be  doabtcd.    Thot*  h«  couU  •r  dared 


not  dismi>s  or  disgrace,  he  removed  by  advance* 
nient  into  distant  provinces,  or  sent  them  with 
libtiral  pensions  to  reside  in  the  country.  He  ' 
observed  the  same  conduct  wi^h  reg;ird  to  the 
offices  of  the  minister?  of  state ;  where  the  most 
inferior  clerks,  messengers,  iiind  attendants,  at 
well  as  the  chief  secretaries,  all  are  indebted  to 
him  for  their  places.  Such  is  his  je^lou<iy  and 
precaution,  that  nobody  is  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Spanish  Majes'ies,  who  has  not 
previously  asked  and  received  his  approbation 
and  consent.  Like  all  other  ignorant  people  he 
is  governed  by  prejudices,  and  tormented  by  li- 
beral and  superstitious  notions.  Evrrv  body  who 
is  nut  l>orn  a  Spaniard  hede^pifces;  and  hose 
who  ar*  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  hates  under  pretence  of  pitying  them  He 
thinks  that  all  valour,  honour,  and  virtue,  nn  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrennean  Mountains  are  arti- 
ficial; and  that  all  religion,  not  acknuwl  dging 
a  Roman  Pontiff  for  iU  visible  i«l,  «i)d  the 
Vicar  of  Chn^t  upon  earth,  is  not  only  con- 
drmn.ible  and  dan-erous,  but  fals*.  He  makes 
no  distinction  bet »  en  the  faiih  of  theProtestant, 
or  the  creed  of  the  Mussulm  tn.  In  his  opinion 
they  are  both  infi'tels,  an  as  such,  undeserving 
confidence  in  this  world,  and  cerUin  of  damna- 
tion in  the  next. 

The  confessor  of  the  Rine  and  of  the  Queen 
is  also  the  confessor  of  the  Piiiice  of  P&tee,  who 
getnrally  evory  Saturday  (but  never  leys  than 
twice  a  month)  ea«e«  the  burden  of  his  mind  be» 
fore  the  reverend  fathe  .  nd  receives  his  absolu- 
tion. AH  persons  who  desire  to  continue  in  his 
good  graces  must  imitate  his  devout  example. 

His  nurse,  on  whom  he  bestows  a  pension  of 
four  thousand  dollars,  resides  with  him  at  Madrid, 
as  well  as  in  the  royal  palaces  in  the  country  -— 
Her  sole  occupation  is  to  interpret  his  dreams, 
she  having,  when  he  was  a  baby,  from  one  of 
hers,  predicted  that  he  should  become  a  ^reoi 
man  !  His  first  occupation  every  morning  is  to 
write  down  what  he  I  as  dreamt  in  the  night,  and 
to  give  it  to  her,  that  he  may  have  an  explica- 
tion before  he  goes  to  bed  again.  In  his  day 
dreams,  during  his  nap  after  dinner,  in  the  after- 
noon, he  has  no  confidence  nor  she  any  power 
to  comprehend  them.  He  is  so  jeifous  of  this 
prions  talent,  that  he  was  noar  turning  bet  off 
for  having  once  gratified  the  curiosity  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Peace  on  this  interesting  "subject. 

His  annual  revenue,  from  his  numerous  places 
and  pensions,  and  from  the  many  estates  ^iven 
him  by  royjl  bounty,  amotints  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  But  as  he  is 
the  master  of  the  royal  treasury,  no  other  boun- 
dary is  set  to  his  expences  or  cupidity,  but  his 
own  4iscr€iion.    He  is  supposed  to  have  placed 
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•evenl  coosUerable  f  unac  in  the  public  fuuds  of 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  in  his  own  name 
or  in  that  of  bit  wife.  This  lady  is  a  daughter  of 
wa  uncle  of  the  King,  whose  roairu^e  with  a 
subject  was  regarded  as  a  wmMiUiancef  and  never 
conSrined  by  the  late  or  present  King.  So 
great,  however,  is  his  authority,  that  she  is  how 

•  admitted  at  court  with  all  the  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions due  to  a  Princess  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  some  of  the  traits  and  particulars 
of  a  person,  who,  by  his  shameful  power  over 
the  Queen,  has  reduced  the  Spanish  monarchy 
to  a  tributary  state  of  France.  By  his  dangerous 
incapacity  and  impolitic  conduct,  the  throne  of 
Madrid  is  suspended  between  a  revolution  daily 
dreaded,  and  the  burden  of  a  disgraceful  war, 
which  has  neither  object  nor  motive,  in  which 
success  would  hasten  the  ruin  of  the  King,  aikd 
in  which  every  defeat  deseives  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  Te  Deum»  Thanks  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
it  is  in  this  deceitful  position,  it  is  in  the  arms  of 
the  assassins  of  his  family,  that  the  King  of  Spain 

.  drags  his  existence,  a  prey  to  the  perturbation 
of  his  mind,  the  ignorance  and  indecisions  of  his 
ministers,  the  complaints,  the  misery  of  his  sub- 
je:ts;  to  anxiety  for  the  present  and  to  terror 
for'  the  future.  Slumbering  beneath  a  roof  of 
poignards,  this  monarch,  bound  by  the  ties  of 
an  unnatural  alliance,  can  neither  break  them, 
nor  suffer  them  to  remain  unbroken  without 
danger;  can  neither  make  peace  nor  support 
war.  His  allies  are  his  scourges,  his  enemies  are 
his  protectors.  He  would  cease  to  be  a  King 
were  the  F.ngtish  to  cease  being  victorious.  Long 
ago  would  Bonaparte  and  TalK  yrand  have  struck 
off  the  King  of  Spain  from  among  the  number 
of  crowned  heads;  long  ago  would  their  regicide 
and  liberticide  jwlitics  have  disposed  of  the  states 
of  this  monarch,  had  not  the  imposing  force  of 
Great  Britain,  the  fear  of  a  new  coalition,  and 
the  temporary  necessity  of  recurring  to  artifices, 
postponed  this  event. 

The  weakness  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  the 
choice  of  her  £ivourite,  is  the  only  error  with 
which  she  is  reproached.  She  is  an  affectionate 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  iiaithful  friend,  and  a 
generous  and  good  sovereign.  Not  entirely  free 
from  ths  Italian  superstition  imbibed  in  her 
youth,  nor  from  the  Spanish  bigotry,  which  a  long 
rvt^ence  in  Spain  has  almost  naturalized ;  she  is, 
however,  tolerant  and  endearing,  more  so  than 
either  her  royal  consort  or  her  princely  favourite. 
Th  It  her  liberal  principles  and  sound  judgmeat 
have  restrained  the  inhuman  authority  and  cruel 
and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  so  much  dreaded 
Spanish  inquisition,  suspended  if  not  'abolished 
\xs  judicial  murderi,  it  reported  ia  Spain,  aq4 


believed  in  most  other  coujuries.  The  fanatics 
at  Rome  alone  do  the  Prince' of  Peace  the  honour 
of  accusing  him  of  impiety  for  this  act,  not  of 
philaoxhropy  but  of  justice. 

Both  when  at  Madrid,  and  in  the  loyal  palaccil 
in  the  provinces,  the  King  and  Queen  always 
sleep  in  the  same  room  in  different  beds,  and 
often  the  Prince  of  Peace  obtains  the  honour  of 
having  his  bed  placed  by.  the  side  or  between  the 
beds  of  his  royal  master  and  miairess.  During 
the  journey  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  ia 
1796,  where  the  King  and  Queeo  went  to  mail 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  the  Princess  and 
Prince  of  Brasils,  the  bed  of  the  Prince  of  PeftM 
was  every  night,  in  every  house  where  thef 
rested,  placed  betwaen  thase  of  his  royal  So* 
vereigns,  having  the  Queen  on  his  right  and  thf 
King  on  his  left  hand.  Fiom  the  known  rdi* 
gtous  and  nioral  sentiments  of  the  royal  couple, 
and  their  mutual  affection  and  r^glvd,  wkut  ia 
other  countries  would  have  excited  ridicule,  if 
not  scandal,  was  in  Spain  merely  considered  as  a 
proof  of  their  reciprocal  couftdenoe  and  friend* 
ship  for  their  favourite.* 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  though  the  real.  Is  no 
longer  the  nominal  prime  minister  of  Spain.  Ia 
critical  affairs,  or  when  transactions  of  freat- 
consequence  are  upon  the  ava  of  being  d«^ 
cided,  he  however  always  condescends  to  eo^ 
tertain  foreign  ambassadors  with  his  duUies^ 
in  his  private  audienoes.  fion  Pedro  Cevallof 
is  the  first  secretary  of  state  (or  the  foreign  dor 
partment.  Don  Joseph  Antonio  Caballero  is  tbo 
minister  of  justice,  and  has  ad  inUrim  the  port* 
folio  of  the  war  department.  Don  Domingo 
de  Orandallana  is  the  chief  minister  of  the  navy* 
and  Don  Miguel  Cayetan  Soier  is  the  minister  of 
the  finances.  All  these  ministers  are  obliged  to 
communicate  their  reports,  plans,  or  proposals,  tm 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Qoaee,  before  thegr 
lay  them  before  the  King;  who  approves  of 
tliem  and  signs  them  as  soon  as  he  heats  that  they 
have  not  been  objected  to  by  his  royal  coaeort» 
It  is  impossible  to  pay  a  greater  compUmeot  t» 
the  superior  genius  of  the  Qaeea  of  Spain. 


*  LeVoyageur  Italien,  roUWt  p.  123.  Ia 
the  summer  of  1797,  the  author  mat  with  Coani 
da.L  at  Paris,  who  ii  a  Brshant  af^lemsm 

by  birth,  but  a  superior  officer  of  the  Walloom 
guard  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  confirmed  what 
has  been  said  ef  the  etiqttette  of  pUcing.tha  bed 
of  the  favourite  in  the  mkldle.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  on  duty  during  this  journey,  and  fpokse 
of  it  as  nothing  ejctmordiauy^  or  mtiiar  as  an 
ordinary  ocomcnca. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


CAMIRE. 

AN  AMBRICAM  TALB* 


I  WAS  owe^By  wyrcBdiUig  t  Sptfnttrd,  lately 
■rmoA  Irom  Bii6iiie»-AyrcBy  wKh  the  cruehiet 
vUcli  hb  cooatryvMa  bad  comnritted  on  their 
first  eoM|tt«sii  m  Aiaeiiot.  1  recaOed  to  miod, 
viHi  berror,  the#riiiiM  vbkli  had  tarnished  the 
gkiry  of  a  Cortes,  a  PiaarrOy  and  many  other 
barota  who  bave,  peibap9,  by  their  taleati  and 
irioiw,  a^rpaiatd  all  that  we  admire  in  the  an- 
ainti  ;  and  tefvattad,  tbatio  florions  an  epocha 
itt  the  Spanish  history  iboiiki  he  recorded  on 
tJDod  itainrd  pages. 

My  Iricod  b^d  hitherto  Kftened  to  me  with 
patiiiice  *j  m  tear  roHed  down  his  cbodit  when  1 
proDovneod  the  name  of  Laa-Casas.    '**  He  Is 
ear  Fewelo*^**  asdaimed  ba^  **  he  did  not  com- 
poae  Telemachtis,  bat  ha  explored  America  to 
Siva  a  liew  lodbasj  and  tmersed  the  seas  to  de- 
fisnd  their  cause  at  the  eonnctl  of  Charles  the 
Fiftb»artbaArcfabi8taaip«fCambrBy  did  that  of 
the  Proieataals,  whom  the  French  also  massacred 
m  the  Cws—ss.    Tb«y  ware  still  petsecuiors  at 
tba  aad  of  Louis  tiia  Foorteanth's  i^gn  i  and 
what  wesa  we?    What  was  Eaiope  in  the  16th 
aantnry  ever  to  be  commeasorated  by  oar  great 
diaaoacties,  by  the  flourisbieg  state  of  the  ine 
arts  in  Italy,  by  the  new  sactt  hi  Oarmany,  and 
bf  tba  Crimea  of  every  covntry  ?     Our  naigh- 
bovifSy  tba  Ponuguew,  pat  to  the  sword  those 
Ibc^  casumrad  on  the  coast  of  Mabhar^  on  the 
boMett  of  Ccylony  in  the  promolHory  of  Ma- 
lacca.     The  Dotchy  who  drove  them  away» 
wape  not  less  cruek    In  Sweden,  the  Northern 
Nero,  aad  the  Arehbishap  of  Upsal,  were  assas- 
siaaiinf  tba  senalon  and  citiaens  of  Stookh^m. 
lo  London  the  pilawasligbted  for  tba  Lutbartns 
and  Catholics;   and   the  scaflfold  was  already 
araatad  whidi  was  to basprinbled  with  the  bleod 
cf  fbnr  Qaeena.*    At  Paris,  you  donbtleas  ra- 
mambar  the  name  of  the  Guises,  and  the  horrid 
a^bCof  tbo  B4ch-of  Angust,  1578.    I  will  say 
•omoffe,lctasnot  reproach  each  other;  we  have 
aU  baan  barbarbms,  but  leave  to  history  the  me- 
landialy  employment  of  recording  the  orimes  of 
agar  farafrtben,  and  let  as,  if  peastbloy  only  ro- 
cail  to  onr  minds  their  good  deeds,  and  endeavour 
to  imitato  tbam.    T ou  have  repeated  to  me  the 

•  Anna  Bollen,Catbar'maH«w«rd,  Jam  Orey, 
«id  Macr  Sumit. 


terrific  detail  of  Che  conquest  of  Peru :  I  was  but 
too  well  acquainted  with  it;  allow  me  to  relate 
to  you,  in  mj  turn,  the  manner  in  which  we  ac* 
quired  Paraguay.  This  recital  will  be  less  irks 
some,  and  may,  perhaps,  inform  you  of  some 
circumstances  which  are  not  related  in  history. 

Not  knowing  weH  how  to  answer,  I  determined 
to  listen ;  and  the  Spaniard  commenced  in  the 
following  words  i<— 

Travellers  have  made  the  world  acquainted 
with  that  extensive  and  delightful  country,  situ- 
ated  between  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  Brasils.  The 
gold  and  silver  mines  which  it  contains  are  the 
least  of  its  treasures.  The  mildness  of  iu  cPi- 
mate,  the  fertility  of  its  lands,  the  majestic 
course  of  its  rivers,  its  immense  forests^  the  pro- 
ductions of  Europe  united  with  those  of  Ame- 
rica, the  abundance  of  its  fruits  and  of  every 
useful  animal,  make  the  Inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
enjoys,  almost  without  cultivation,  all  the  gifts 
which  nature,  has  shared  among  the  rest  of  tba 
world.  Sebastien  Cabot  was  the  first  who  ex- 
plored it,  in  the  year  1586,  while  sailing  up  the 
river  which  he  called  Rio  de  la  PlaU.  The  bars 
of  silver,  which  the  natir es  offered  the  Spaniards, 
soon  attracted  other  navigators.  Buenos-Ayres 
was  built,  so^ne  fortifications  were  erected  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  and,  at  laU,  a  settlement 
was  formed  at  a  place  called  the  Assumption,  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Paraguay. 

The  natives,  at  the  sight  of  our  soldiers,  had 
abandoned  their  country,  particularly  the  Gua- 
ranis,  a  numerous  and  pawerful  people,  who 
fled  amidst  inaccessible  mountains,  the  roads  to 
which  were  totally  unknown  to  us.  Several  de« 
tachments  had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
them,  but  our  warriors  perished  in  the  attempt, 
either  throngh  hunger  or  the  arrows  of  the  sa- 
vages. Thus  all  communication  was  shut  be- 
tween tlie  Spaniards  and  the  Guanaris ;  the  lands 
remained  in  their  uncultivated  state ;  and  tho 
colony,  reduced  to  ask  succour  of  Europe,  could 
noC  prosper. 

It  was  in  this  unhappy  situation,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Don 
Fernando  Pedreras  was  sent  there  as  governor. 
\  roan  of  his  character  was  not  fit  to  recall  the 
Guaranis;  the  haughty  and  tyranical  Pedreras 
wished  that  tvtry  one  should  bow  beneath  hJU 
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laws.  Proua  of  hU  authority,  and  incited  by  the 
desire  of  augmenting  his  wealth,  atarice  and 
pride  were  the  sole  inmates  of  his  heart.  He 
was  soon  detested  by  the  colonists;  and  the  few 
Indians,  who  now  and  then  brought  provisiotis, 
aoon  to'ally  disappeared  to  join  iheGuaranis. 

A  mong  't  the  last  missionaries  arrived  at  B  uenos- 
Ayres  was  an  old  Jesuit,  called  Father  Maldo- 
nado.  Neter  did  there  exist  a  worthier  priest, 
nor  did  the  word  of  God  issue  from  purer  lips. 

It  was  neither  ambition  nor  remorse  that  had 
led  him  to  Sfck  the  sanctuary  of  the  cloister. 
Maldonado,  pious  from  his  infancy,  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  mild  and  tranquil  soul,  only  alive 
to  benewlience,  and  who  only  sought  for  peace 
and  viitue,  had  uken  the  vows  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  enjoy  the  one,  and  preserve  the 
other.  From  that  moment-his  life  had  been  de- 
moted to  the  relief  of  humanity,  in  seeking  the 
unfortunate,  as  an  affectionate  heart  seek^  for 
friends.  Rich  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable 
patrimony,  he  had  dissipated  it  little  by  Utile  in 
sharing  it  with  the  afflicted ;  and  at  (he  age  of 
tixty  he  perceived  he  had  nothing  remaining, 
and  then  begged  of  the  King  to  send  him  to 
America.  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  bestow," 
said  he:  *'  let  me  quit  a  country  where  1  behold 
my  fellow-creaiures  in  want;  at  Peru  every  one 
possesses  gold,  but  they  know  not  the  gospel,  I 
will  preach  it  to  them,  and  it  is  a  rich  treasure  I 
khall  distribute  among  them. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Assumption,  Father  Mal- 
4onado  was  astonbhed  to  find,  instead  of  the 
Indians  be  came  to  convert,  nothing  but  christians, 
who  stood  greatly  in  need  of  consolation.  He 
was  the  more  zealous;  hastened  to  visit  the 
colonists,  and  found  the  means  of  gaining  their 
confidence,  listened  to  their  complaints,  relieved 
them,  and  became  their  advocate  V^^f^is  their 
inflexible  governor.  The  good  Jesuit  was  blessed 
by  all,  and  even  respecte«l  by  Pedreras,  who  since 
his  arrival  had  displaced  less  tyranny,  for  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  its  recompence, 
to  render  better  all  those  who  approach  it. 

One  day  as  Maldonado  was  walking  alone,  at 
some  distance  frojn  the  town,  while  ascending  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  heard  screams  and  sobs,  and 
distinguished  on  the  edge  of  the  water  a  nak^d 
child,  violently  agitated,  by  the  side  of  a  man 
who  was  lying  on  the  ground.  Maldonado  ran 
towards  the  child ;  who  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve 
or  thirteen;  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  he  sobbing 
embraced,  and  endeavoured  to  animate  the  life- 
lets  body  of  a  man  apparently  between  thirty  and 
forty,  naked  like  the  child;  his  hair  wet  and  in 
disorder,  and  bearing  on  hi^  pale  face  the  marks 
of  long  fatigue,  and  a  painful  death. 

As  so9n  as  the  child  perceived  Maldonado,  he 
nn  to  Urn,  knelt  btfore  him  and  viahracing  his 


knees,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  his  cotmte* 
nance  seemad  to  express  piety,  affection  and 
despair,  he  pronouqced  a  few  words  in  a  faulter- 
ing  voice,  which  t^  Jesuit  could  not  understand, 
the  language  being  unknown  to  him,  bat  which 
did  not  the  less  affect  the  worthy  father.  He  raised 
the  child  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  towards 
the  body,  which  he  examined  and  foond  perfocUy 
cold  and  lifeless.  The  unhappy  boy  conteni- 
plated  the  Jesuit,  attentively  watched  all  his 
motions,  and  continued  to  speak  to  him  in  bis 
unintelligible  tongue;  but  when  he  comprehend- 
ed by  Maldonado*s  gestures  that  all  hope  was  fled, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  dead  body,  kissed  it  a 
thousand  tiqies,  tore  his  hair,  than  suddenly  start* 
ing  up  rushed  precipiutely  towards  the  stream. 

Notwithsunding  his  age^  Maldonado,  swif^ 
than  the  child,  caught  and  held  him  in  his  arms,* . 
and  forgetting  that  the  young  savage  could  j9Dt 
understand  him,  sought  to  calm  his  grief  with 
consoling  words.  As  he  wept  while  speaking 
the  child  comprehended  hb  meaning;  returned 
his  caresses,  always  pointing  to  the  corpse,  while 
pronounci/ig  the  name  of  Akaipa,  thei(  turning 
towards  the  river,  he  pronoonced  that  ot  Giia« 
colde ;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  boot 
over  Alcaipa,  then  again  turned  to  the  river  and 
repeated  several  times  Gswcolde.  Maldonado 
who  sought  to  read  his  thoughts,  soon  compre* 
bended  that  the  dead  savage  was  his  hither,  and 
was  called  Alcaipa;  bnt  he  could  not  make  out 
why  the  child  always  axt^nded  his  arms  towards 
the  river,  while  calling  on  the  name  of  Guacolde: 
After  several  hours  spent  in  useless  effbrls  to 
engage  the  child  to  accompany  him  to  the  town, 
I  Maldonado  who  would  not  leave  Inm,  fortcinatelf 
;  perceived  a  soldier  passing,  and  dcMred  him  to  g* 
I  to  the  Assumption  and  seek  for  assistance. 

The  soldier  obeyed,  and  soon  retomod  with 
,  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  who  examined  the 
body  and  confirmed  the  Jesuit's  opinion,  that  H 
was  dead.  At  the  entreaty  of  Maldonado  the 
surgeon  and  soldier  dag  a  grere  in  the  sand, 
where  they  laid  the  corpse;  while  the  good  hxher 
forcibly  heM  the  bof,  who  redoabled  his  tean 
and  lamentations. 

Maldonado  at  last  succeeded  in  conducting  the 
young  savage  to  his  home ;  lavished  on  him  the 
most  soothing  caresses,  offered  him  food,  and 
after  much  difficulty,  prevailed  oo  him  to  uke  a 
small  quantity.  The  child  did  not  appear  In- 
sensible to  his  kindness ;  but  often  kissed  hn 
hands,  and  looking  moamfuUy  in  his  face,  wonld 
again  begin  to  weep.  Thus  he  passed  the  night 
'  without  closing  his  ey'es.  As  soon  as  the  dawa 
appeared,  he  made  signs  that  he  wished  to  go 
out.  Maldonado  opened  the  door  and  followed 
,  him.  The  boy  bent^  his  steps  towards  the  spot 
where  his  father  was  interred.    Wbeo  be  roachei 
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k,  he  knelt  oo  the  grave,  kissed  it  sereral  timet 
and  remuoed  for  a  considerable  space  prostrate 
upon  it.  He  aftcrirardi  arose  and  performed  the 
tame  ceremonies  beside  the  river  ^  then  reiarning 
to  the  Jesuit,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  pro. 
Bounced  mournfollj  the  names  of  Alcatpa  and 
Cuacolde,  made  a  sign  which  seemed  to  express 
that  thef  no  longer  existed  i  and  threw  himself 
thto  the  arms  of  Maldonado,  as  though  to  make 
him  understand  that  having  lost  every  thing  on 
earth  he  gave  himself  to  bim. 

The  good  father's  benevolent  attentions  soon 
won  the  savage  boy's  affection  :  as  mild  as  he 
was  gratefal,  he  seemed  to  delight  in  obeying  his 
commands,  and  even  sought  to  anticipate  them. 
He  consented  to  wear  clothing,  and  accustomed 
himself  with  little  trouble,  to  h*biu  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  which  often  were  repugnant 
to  him.  But  a  sign  from  his  benefactor  recon- 
ciled him  to  every  thing.  Endowed  with  a  lively 
uodersundiog  and  an  excellent  memory,  he  very 
soeo  knew  enough  Spanish  to  ccimprehend  the 
Jesoit.  The  first  word  he  learned,  and  which 
siffock  him  particularly  when  he  knew  its  signifi- 
cation, was  that  of  father,  by  which  every  one 
addressed  MaI<^i>^<>  •  O  my  father,  said  he,  1 
had  lost  the  hope  of  ever  again  pronouncing  that 
name :  but  it  is  to  thee  1  owe  this  happiness ; 
and  1  see  you  are  the  best  of  men,  for  every  one 
call  you  their  father. 

As  stt>n  as  he  could  answer  the  good  Jesuit's 
questions,  he  informed  him  of  his  birth  and  his 
misfortunes;  it  was  at  the  tomb  of  his  departed 
•ire  that  the  youthful  savage  related  his  his- 
tory. 

^*  My  name  is  Camire,"  said  he;  **  I  belong  to 
the  nation  of  the  Guaranis,  whom  your  brethren 
the  Spaniards  have  driven  from  these  plains,  and 
vbo  now  inhabit  the  woods  behind  those  blue 
mountains.  I  was  the  only  child  of  Alcaipa  and 
Goacolde.  They  had  been  tenderly  attached  to 
each  other  all  their  lives,  and  since  my  birth  all 
their  affection  was  centered  in  me.  When  my 
£ither  took  me  to  the  chase,  my  mother  accoi^n- 
panied  us;  and  when  my  mother  detained  me  at 
home,  my  &ther  remained  also  with  us.  My 
days  were  spent  with  them  and  at  night  I  reposed 
in  their  arms.  If  I  was  happy  they  did  not  fail 
to  be  the  same,  and  our  hut  re-echoed  with  their 
songs ;  if  1  was  ill,  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  if  I  slept,  they  gazed  upon  me,  and  my 
slumbers  gave  them  repose. 

**  A  nation  called  the  Brasilians  who  I  supposed 
had  been  drived  away  by  your  brethren,  came 
and  attacked  us  in  our  forests.  A  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  Brasilian^triumphed.  My  faither 
and  mother,  t>bliged  to  fly,  hastily  built  a  canoe  of 
hark,  in  which  we  placed  all' that  we  possessed, 
which  conebted  of  two  hammocksi  a  net,  and  two 
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bows ;  we  then  embarked  on  the  great  rivei> 
Without  knowing  where  to  land,  for  the  Brasilians 
were  behind  us,  and  we  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  advancing  towards  thy  countrymen. 

**  The  river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  in  itt 
course  carried  away  large  trees :  our  canoe  wa% 
overturned.  My  &ther  supported  me  with  one 
hand  whUe  he  swam  with  the  other.  My  mother 
who  had  for  some  time  been  ill  swam  whh  diflS- 
culty,  yet  she  also  assisted  in  susuining  me.  But 
fatigue  soon  exhausted  her  strength  as  well  at 
mine;  Alcaipa  observed  it,  placed  us  both  on  hit 
back,  and  swam  In  this  manner  for  several  hours, 
but  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  rocks  that 
edged  the  river.  The  rapidity  of  the  current 
dragged  him  on,  he  felt  himself  become  weak,  but 
concealed  it  from  us:  we  were  incapable  of  sup> 
porting  ourselves  above  water.  At  last  when  ww 
arrived  near  this  plain  where  the  river  widening 
forms  a  sea,  my  father  exclaimed  i  we  arc  going 
to  perish  my  dear  Goacolde  !  1  cannot  with  my 
double  burthen  reach  the  shore.  If  you  had  suf- 
ficient strength  to  follow  roe  for  a  few  moments, 
perhaps— «—.  My  mother  without  hearing  any 
more  let  go  her  hold  and  immediately  disap* 
peared  crying,  save  our  son  I  and  I  die  happy. 

'<  I  would  have  followed  my  mother ;  but  At* 
caipa  held  both  my  arms  in  his  hand.  He  made 
a  last  efibrt  to  cross  the  river,  reached  the  shorr 
laid  me  on  the  sand,  kissed  me,  and  Ml  dead  at 
my  feet 

•♦  Yoli  my  fiither  soon  arrired.  You  know  the 
rest." 

The  Jesuit  could  not  hear  this  relation  without 
weeping :  he  did  not  endeavour  to  console  the 
young  savage ;  he  did  not  tell  him  to  dry  up  his 
tears,  but  shed  some  with  him,  and  Camire's  ceas« 
ed  to  flow  that  he  might  wipe  away  those  of  the 
worthy  old  nan. 

Maldonado's  paternal  affection  soon  won  th« 
heart  of  the  sensible  Camire.  He  studied  at  hit 
school,  and  learned  to  read  and  write  with  astonish* 
ing  facility.  The  pious  missionary  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  deMribed  it  accord* 
ing  to  his  own  feelings.  His  eloquence  which 
flowed  from  the  soul  soon  reached  that  of  his 
pupil,who  easily  believed  the  goodfather'k  words, 
because  he  saw  him  daily  put  them  in  practice : 
he  accompanied  him  to  the  hospital,  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  when  seated  on  the  bed  of  disease  ; 
Maldonado  calmed  the  grief  of  the  unfortunate  by 
his  consolatory  discourse.  But  when  he  shared 
with  the  Indians  his  frugal  repast,  and  even  hit 
clothing,  and  the  young  savage  admired  his  cha- 
rity, "My  son,"  would  the  Jesuit  exclaim,  thif 
is  not  sufficient,  my  god  is  the  fiither  of  the  poor, 
of  the  orphan,  of  the  affitcted ;  they  are  his*  fa« 
vourite  children,  it  is  thus  we  must  »siiiC  etch 
other  if  we  with  to  pkm9  him* 
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Charmed  with  these  divine  precepts,  and  im- 
patient to  follow  so  pleasing  an  example^  C»- 
mire  asked  to  be  baptised.  This  desire  filled  the 
missionary's  breast  with  joy,  and  he  Bew  to  a^ 
.quaint  the  Governor  with  it.  Pedreims  offered 
^to  sund  god-father  to  the  converted  American ; 
all  the  Spaniards  made  him  presents,  and  the 
Jesuit  busied  himself  in  endeavouring  to  insure 
ta  independency  to  his  new  proselyte. 

The  credit  and  consideration  which  MaUU>- 
nado  enjoyed  in  the  colony,  andleven  in  Spain, 
insured  him  an  easy  means  of  procuring  Camire 
various  situations.  At  sixteen  bis  education-  was 
finished,  and  the  Jesuit's  pupil  learned  more 
than  most  of  the  colonists.  He  understood  Latin, 
was  well  acquainted  with  matheoiatics,.well  reed 
in  history  and  poetry,  as  well  as  all  Spanish  works 
•f  celebrity.  His  intelligent  mind  had  profited 
by  what  he  had  read ;  he  loved  books,  and  under- 
stood them  well,  and  often  culled  more  real  phi- 
losophy, from  ihem  than  the  author  himself  pro- 


Maldenado,  whom  he  astonished  bf  his  ge- 
nius, spoke  to  him  seriously  on  the  neoessity  of 
choosing  a  profession  which  would  lead  him  to 
fortune  ^  he  proposed  to  him  the  study  of  the 
law,  the  tfmy,  or  commerce,  and  with  his 
usual  indulgence,  left  him  a  f^  choice.  Ca- 
mire  thns  replied : 

**  The  oply  error  of  which  I  find  you  guilty, 
ray  father!  is  that  of  believing  that  fortune, 
which  you  so  bflen  mentiMi,  can  be  necessary 
for  my  happiness.    I  know  very  well  firom  what 
I  have  read,  and  from  the  information  yon  have 
given  me  concerning  your  Europe;  vrhere  the 
whole  of  nature's  gifts  only  belong  to  a  small 
part  of  its  inhabitants ;  where  the  poor  are  eon- 
Hemned  to  perve  the  rich,  to  be  allowed  the  right 
of  breathing  the  air,  and  feeding  on  the  fruits  of 
Ihe  earth^-I  can  easily  conceive  that  in  that 
country  every  means  are  employed,  just  or  un- 
just, to  leave  the  extensive  dass  of  those  who 
possess  nothing,  to  become  a  member  of  the  one 
that  ei^oy>  every  thing.    But  look  around  you, 
my  ftkther!    look  at  thcM  almost  unbounded 
plains,   where  the  maise,   the  ananas,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  salubrious  plants  grow  before 
our  eyes,  almost  without  cultivation :  look  at 
Ibose  immense  forests,  filled  with  cocoa  trees 
pomegranate,  lemon,  and  chron  trees,  and  many 
other  delicious  fruits,  which  nature  creates  with 
less  trouble  than  you  have  in  repeating  their 
names;  all  those  belong  to  me,  1  may  enjoy 
them;  and  the  popuUtion  of  Paraguay  wUI  not 
for  a  long  Ume  be  sufficiently  great  for  men  to 
divide  this  extensive  country,  name  a  master  for 
each  spot  of  land,  and  deprive  their  successors  of 
the  gifts  of  nature. 
«  As  to  those  ei^ploymeats,  which  I  know  not 


for  what  reason  you  call  professions,  I  will  frankly 
confess  that  none  of  those  you  described  pleesed 
me.  I  do  not  tike  your  laws,  insufficient,  on* 
certain,  and  often  contradictory ;  of  all  the  books 
you  have  made  me  read  it  is  these  I  have  found 
the  most  tedious ;  and  as  we  never  acquire  well 
what  we  dislike,  I  will  not  team  them,  nor  vraste 
my  time  as  many  have  done.  War  makes  m€ 
shudder.  I  admire,  I  love  the  courageous  roan, 
who,  if  his  wife,  his  children,  or  country  b^ 
atucked,  ukes  up  arms,  and  braves  death  in 
defience  of  his  brethren  :  that  man  is  not  a  war- 
rior, as  he  is  erroneously  called  in  your  country  5 
he  is  a  man  of  peace  and -justice,  for  he  defends 
the  one  and  the  other.  But  for  me,  bom  a 
Guarani,  to  engage  my  life  to  sell  my  blood  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  to  ravage  the  earth,  or  destroy 
men,  according  to  hb  will !  no,  my  fother,  the 
religion  you  have  taught  me  prohibits  this,  and  I 
have  yet  to  learn  how  your  Spaniards  accord  this 
profession  with  their  duties  as  Christians. 

**  Commerce  at  first  pleased  me ;  I  thought  it 
chariuble  and  agreeable  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
spend  one's  life  in  labour  and  danger,  to  carry 
distant  nations  the  assistance  they  sund  in  need 
of,  to  share  with  the  large  family  of  mankind 
the  gifts  of  our  conraion  father ;  but,  upon  fur- 
ther investigation,  I  discovered  the  motives  which 
actuated  this  charity;  I  discovered  that  the  ho- 
nestest  merchants  did  not  scruple  to  give  savages 
deadly  weapons,  and  to  intoxicate  them  with 
strong  liquors,  to  conclude  their  bargains  to  ad- 
vanuge.  In  short,  f  have  seen  them  bring 
Africans  from  their  own  country,  and  here  ex- 
pose them  for  sale  in  the  market-pUce,  like 
cattle!— 4Sen  our  brethren !— Oh  !  my  &ther, 
this  is  galling  commerce  !— My  friend  *  1  will 
not  be  a  merchant ! 

"  Let  me  then  remain  what  I  am.  Ton  may 
smile,  and  make  me  understand  I  am  nothing  ; 
but  I  assure  you  I  am  something,  and  something 
tolerably  good  and  tolerably  happy;  thanks  to 
thy  care  I  enjoy  health,  a  good  conscience,  and 
am  prepared  at  this  instant  to  appear  before  the 
God  of  mercy,  and  the  only  regret  I  should  feel 
would  be  that  of  leaving  you.  Innocence,  my 
fiither!  is  an  excellent  profession  5  allow  me  to 
have  no  other.  Beside  you ,  I  want  for  nothing  5 
and  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  you,  I  would 
return  to  my  woods,  there  our  trees  would  afford 
me  satisfaction,  and  thy  memory  would  detain 
me  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Let  me  then  enjoy 
in  peace  the  happiness  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me.  We  have  perused  many  large  books  on 
what  men  denominate  felicity.  1  could  form 
a  little  treatise,  which  might  be  reduced  to  these 
two  lines  :— To  preserve  the  heart  in  its  native 
purity,  and  to  know  how  to  renounce  thost 
things  which  are  of  liiac  consequence.** 
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MaldoMdo  was  at  a  loss  Ibr  a  raply  to  ht« 
jouflg  philosopher^  argumeatt.  Ut  agreed  that 
the  disciple  had  tnrpasied  the  master,  and  smil- 
ingy  ask^  Camtre  to  inttnict  him  in  his  turn. 
But  it  was  ordaioed  that  this  wisdom  should  sooo 
be  pot  to  the  test. 

A  Ifew  months  prerions  to  this  oooTenatioii,  a 
ship  from  Cadis  had  brought  to  the  Assampttoiiy 
a  youog  niece  of  the  Go^remor'Sy  whom  her  £i- 
ther»  Don  Manuel,  Pedreres'b  younger  brother, 
had  left  a  portionless  orphan.  Her  relations 
thought  the  best  waf  of  getting  rid  of  the  in* 
combrance  of  a  poor  girl  was  to  send '  her  to 
Americay.where  her  uncle  had  the  reputation  of 
being  rich.  Pedreras  received  her  with  m<we 
surprise  than  joy  $  he  was  at  first  tempted  to  send 
her  back  to  her  other  relations  in  Spain,  but 
Jiifaldaoado*s  representations  preiented  him ;  ho 
contented  himself  with  making  them  some  Tery 
serere  reproaches  for  haTing  tronbled  him  with 
her,  and  consented,  through  a  forced  humanity, 
to  allow  his  biother*s  only  child  to  remain  in  his 


It  win  naturally  be  imagined  that  the  young 
lady  did  net  enjoy  much  happiness  with  Pedreras } 
she  knew  wdl,  and  every  day  obsenred  that  she 
was  a  weighty  burden.  Trembling  with  the  fear 
of  irriuting  her  iincle,  certain  of  displeasing  him, 
she  kept  a  strict  watch  oTcr  her  smallest  actions,, 
paid  the  most  minute  attention  to  his  commands, 
and  thought  herself  extremely  happy  when  she 
•scaped  being  rebuked.  She  had  just  attained 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  was  called  Angelina,  and 
trtily  worthy  of  that  name,  by  her  beauty,  ele- 
gance, amiable  disposition,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  the  qualities  of  her  heart,  which  were 
inestimable. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  her  without  feeling  an 
mlieetion  for  her ;  those  who  loved  her  dared  not 
confom  it  j  her  pure  soul  was  4evoid  of  vanity, 
and  the  sentiment  she  inspired  was  to  nearly 
allied  to  virtue,  that  it  might  be  thought  one  in 
those  who  experienced  it. 

Angdina  often  sought  the  solitude  of  the 
eonntry.  Profiting  by  the  liberty  which  the 
cokMBiM  eiuoyeH,  followed  by  a  servant,  she 
walked  out  every  evening  to  oontemplato  the 
£ace  of  nature,  brMithe  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
lasten  to  the  birds*  songs,  and  admire  the  setting 
son.  These  wove  her  only  pleaswes,  and  sef- 
4feed  her  mild  and  placid  soul,  always  quick  at 
appieciating  the  good,  and  satisfied  with  her  con- 
^cion. 

In  her  walks  she  had  often  remarked  a  young 
wamOf  who  each  day  at  the  same  hour  repaired  to 
m  cbrtnin  spot,  where,  he  remained  kneeling  for  a 
I  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Angelina,  who  bad  little  curiosity,  had 
hmi  hut  oMoveaiBg  as  she 


was  returning  home  later  than  usual,  and  passod 
near  the  stiot,  a  monstrous  serpent,  of  the  species 
called  hunten,  so  common  in  Paraguay,  raised 
iu  head  above  the  long  gross,  and  hissing  with 
threatening  rage,  sprung  towards  Angelina.  The 
terrified  girl  ^reamed  aloud,  her  attendant  ran 
away  with  all  possible  haste,  and  she  attempted  to 
follow  her  j  but  the  serpent  pursued  her,  gained 
ground,  and  had  nearly  reached  her,  when  Ca- 
mire  appeared,  holding  a  leathern  sling,  the  use 
of  which  the  Peruvians  so  skilfully  understand. 
He  threw  the  running  knot  at  the  reptiles  head, 
then  flying  with  extreme  quickness,  dragged 
with  him  the  strangled  monster. 

Angelina  bad  £ainted.  Camire  approlched, 
•asdsted  her,  and  recalled  her  senses ;  he  then 
supported  her  tottering  frame  till  she  arrived  at 
her  unde*s  dwelling,  received  her  grateful  thanks 
with  blushes,  and  left  her  experiencing  a  mix- 
ture of  anxiety  and  confusion  which  he  had 
never  before  felt. 

He  immediately  repaired  to  Maldonado  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  what  had  happened.  The  joy 
the  good  Father  felt  at  Angelina's  escape,  the 
interest  he  took  in  her  fate,  and  all  the  praises  he 
bestowed  on  her,  augmented^  Camire*s  confu- 
sion. While  listening,  he  appeared  wrapped  in 
thought,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  next 
morning  he  asked  the  Jesuit,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
them  to  wait  on  the  Governor  to  inquire  after 
his  niece*s  health.  Maldonado  agreed,  and  they 
repaired  to  the  house.  Pedreras  received  them 
with  much  politeness,  re-assured  them  respecting 
Angelina's  health,  and  invited  them  to  spend 
the  day.  The  young  Guarani  agahi  saw  die 
fiiir  Spaniard,  converted  fredy  with  her,  and 
inhaled  on  all  sides  the  consuming  flamdl  of 
love. 

The  history  of  Alcaipa,  and  the  praises  whith 
the  good  Jesuit  delighted  to  bestow  on  his  adopted 
son,  were  the  subject  of  the  convtrsation.  Ange- 
lina, who  did  not  lose  a  word,  kept  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  a  livelier  hue ove^read  her 
cheeks,  and  a  secret  emotion  agiuted  her  hearu 
From  Maldoiiado's  recital  she  comprehended  the 
cause  why  Camire  so  often  visited  the  rivet's 
banks.  His  piety  and  filial  love  redoubled  the  gra- 
titude she  felt  for  her  amiable  deliverer.  She  was 
happy  that  it  was  he  who  had  snatched  her  from 
the  arms  of  danger ;  and  was  pleased  to  be  conu- 
pelled  to  bestow  her  esteem  on  so  good  a  youth, 
but  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  upon  him. 

A  very  short  time  sufficed  ihe  young  lovers  to 
make  each  other  sensible  of  what  they  felt,  aud 
to.  assure  them,  without  the  assispince  of  words» 
that  their  love  was  mutual.  Angelina  kept  the 
lecret  which  her  eyes  had  betrayed  j  but  the  in- 
genious QMAiani  Mofided  all  hit  thoughu  t* 
US 
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the  Jesuit,  In  burning  words,  he  described  to 
.  him  the  passion  which  filled  his  soul,  and  declared 
t  thousand  times  that  deaih  alone  could  extin- 
guish it;  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  every 
thing  to  become  worthy  of  her  hand,  and  con- 
cluded by  asking  his  assistance  to  attain  this 
happiness. 

Maldonado  listened  to  him  with  grief.  **  Oh  I 
my  son,"  said  he,  "  how  you  afflict  in«,  and  how 
inany^vils  do  you  prepare  for  yourself.  You, 
*>fho  are  acquainte«l  with  our  morals,  our  cus- 
toms, our  respect  for  birth,  and  our  passion  for 
riches,  can  you  suppose  that  the  Governor  of 
Paraguay  will  consent  to  bestow  his  daughter 
on  a  stranger ! — an  unknown,  wh«»  possesses  no- 
thing ;  and  whose  project  is,  after  my  death,  to 
go  and  live  among  the  sarages  his  brethren.  The 
contempt  in  which  you  hold  the  vain  idols  which 
corrupted  men  adore  I  have  not  sought  to  com- 
bat in  you,  my  son— I  haye  held  it  sacred  ;  but 
when  a  human  being  pretends,  ray  dearCamire, 
to  be  above  the  errors  inherent  lo  humanity,  he 
nun  renounce  love :  for  that  passion  is  sufficient 
to  pUce  us  within  the  reach  of  all  the  prejudices 
Of  mortals,  and  all  the  caprices  of  fortune.  You 
excite  my  pity,  my  child!  all  remedies  and 
advice  are  at  present  useless ;  it  is  hope  that  you 
stand  in  need  of,  and  my  affection  would  vainly 
seek  to  mislead  me  a  wKile  in  order  to  deceive 
you.  I  only  know  of  one  method  which  might 
the  Governor's  avarice  might  perhaps  j 


succeed: 


make  him  forget  thy  birfh,  if  we  conld  give  him 
a  large  sum  of  gold  ;  but  neither  you  noi  I  |5D»» 
sess  this  valuable  metal** 

*«  Gold  !"  hastily  rejoine<l  Camire,  throwing 
his  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck, '  **  re- 
joice ray  father  !  it  only  depends  on  me  to  pro- 
cure some;  the  mountains  where  I  formerly  lived 
are  filled  with  it ;  1  know  the  road  which  leads  to 
it.  1  will  fetch  as  much  gold  as  you  desire;  you 
shall  offer  it  the  Governor,  and  for  so  vile  a  gift 
he  will  bestow  on  me  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  virtuous  being  of  the  universe;  and  this 
fatal  metal,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
crimes,  will  still  make  two  people  happy." 

The  good  Jesuit,  whose  heart  always  beat  at 
the  sound  of  happiness,  shared  his  son's  joy.  The 
Hext  day  he  repaired  to  Pedreras ;  but  knowing 
well  the  character  of  him  he  wished  to  gain  over, 
thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  employ  a  little 
cunning.  He  began  by  speaking  of  the  difH- 
culry  of  establishing  Angelina  in  a  way  suitable  to 
her  birth ;  he  then  made  him  understand  that 
by  dispensing  with  nobility  she  would  find  hus- 
bands that  would  consider  themselves  very  happy 
to  lay  a  large  fortune  at  her  feet,  and  even  to  pay 
the  uncle  for  the  honour  of  his  alliance;  and 
seeing  this  overture  did  not  displease  Pedreras, 
he  concluded  by  proposing  his  pupil,  with  an 
hundred  thousand  ducats. 

E.  R. 
iTo  be  etmtinued.']. 


A  TOUR  THROUGH  HOLLAND/  ' 

Alon^the  Right  and  Left  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  South  of  Germany,  ly  Sir  John 
Carr,  Author  of  the  Stranger  in  Ireland;  a  Tour  round  thv  Baltic,  Src  PhUlipt. 
June  1807. 


The  extraordinary  successes  of  the  French 
have,  for  some  time  past,  almost  entirely  closed 
the^avenues  of  the  Continent  against  us;  wc 
have  he.rd  but  lirtle,  and  thai  very  imperfectly, 
of  the  internal  policy  of  those  countries  which 
have  unhappily  fallen  under  French  dominatioH; 
or,  what  isequally  faul  in  its  result,  under  French 
"influence  It  is  wiih  pleasure,  therefore,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  a  Tour  made  so  lately  as  during 
last  summer  and  autumn  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  arms  or  terror  of  the  enemy  have  so 
irresistibly  prevailed. 

This  must  be  our  apology  for  giving,  contrary 
to  our  practice,  an  account  of  this  work  in  the 
prcseiit  place. 


A  short  time  before  Sir  John  Carr  visited  Hoi- 
land,  the  Dutch,  who  seem  to  have  been  loi^ 
destined  lo  the  broils  of  war  and  a  variety  of 
revolutions,  experienced  a  new  political  change; 
I  hey  beheld  their  government  iransrautcd  from 
a  republic  into  a  kingdom,  and  a  new  dynasty  of 
princes  created  for  them  by  that  wonderful  and 
inaligoant  spirit  which  has  so  long  embroiled  the 
repose  of  the  world. 

Our  Tourist  also  continued  his  route  along  th« 
right  and  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  latter  of 
which  now  forms  the  frontier  of  the  French  empire 
towards  Germany  ;  and  also  through  several  of 
the  sovereignties  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  confedcratioD,  by  which  the  imperial  dig- 
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p\tj  so  loxig  escerciscd  by  the  house  of  Austria  in 
Gvmaay  has  been  annihilated,  and  Bonapar.e 
declaredchief  of  a  new  circle  of  feudatory  princes. 
In  the  preface.  Sir  John  Carrsuies  that  the 
Tour  was  taken  amidst  many  untoward  and  em- 
barrassing  circumstances,  the  melancholy  effect 
of  war,  and  therefore  trusts  that  his  pages  will  be 
perused  with  indulgent  candour.  It  wiU  ni- 
taraily  be  asked  under  what  protection  the  author 
ventured  lipon  a  foreign  and  a  hostile  shore ;  this 
we  know  not  better  how  to  explain  than  in  the 
aathoi^s  own  words,  **  the  public  shall  be  my 
confessor.'*  <*  In  the  summer  of  the  last  year, 
whilst  the  larger  portioa  of  the  civilized  world  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  our  sy>cere  ne- 
gotiations for  a  peace,  which,  alas !  the  crafty 
Mini^ten  of  Napoleon  never  intended  should  be 
other  than  mere  *'  Haman»  poUtiques."  The  de- 
sire of  contemplating  a  country  and  a  race  of 
people  to  ms  entirely  new,  induced  me  to  tres- 
pass upon  their  shores.  I  resolved  upon  visiting 
Holland,  although  in  a  state  of  relucuntwar  with 
•mj  own  country,  of  a  war  whidi  yet  permitted  to 
her  commerce  a  few  stolen  embraces  with  that  of 
£ngland,  and  which  forced  many  a  pursy  Dutch- 
man to  lament  the  separation,  and  in  the  narrutic 
alamosphereof  his  consoling  pipe,  wish  for  better 
-tiross.  In  gratifying  my  wishes,  I  was  guilty  of 
aisuming  a  character  respected  in  every  country, 
Ml  well  for  its  being  most  wisely  and  profitably  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  as  for  ito  integrity  and 
enterprise. 

**  1  became  an  American,  and  by  an  act  of  tern- 
porafj  adoption  fixed  upon  Baltimore,  in  Nortl. 
America,  as  the  place  of  my  nativity.**  Our 
author  also  observes,  **  The  stratagem,  if  not 
perfectlj  bbmeless,  was  at  least  intended  to  be  an 
inoffensive  one,  I  had  no  hopes  of  a  peace,  and 
consequently  none  of  seeing  Holland  in  a  more 
regular  mode. 

**  I  went  not  toinvestigato  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,  and  by  availing  myself  of  its  confidence  to 
penetrate  the  military  dep6ts,  the  dock,  and 
arsenal  of  a  country  not  in  amity  with  my  own. 
1  abhor  the  character  of  the  spy  moving  in  a 
friendly  garb,  however  useful  his  treachery  may 
be  to  his  employers.  My  imposition  extended 
JM>  further  than  to  enable  me  to  make  a  pic- 
turesque tour  through  an  almost  aqueous  king- 
dom, CO  view  its  natives  in  their  ordinary  habii«, 
to  glide  upon  their  liquid  roads,  to  saunter  in 
thotr  green  avenues  and  flourishing  gardens,  and 
trace  the  wonderful  results  of  that  daring  and  in- 
de&tigable  ingenuity,  which  has  raised  the  per. 
manem  habitation  of  man  in  the  ocean,  and  made 
soceessful  inroads  upon  the  physical  order  of  the 
uoiverseu?  After  such  a  confession,  we  shall  not 
withhold  our  absolution. 
.    At  RoiterdajD^  •itrj  object  fftrUcularly  strik- 


ing is  properly  noticrd,  par  icutarly  the  lingular 
manner  m  which  nearly  ^11  the  houses  are  built, 
so  as  to  lean  considerably  tvrward  in  the  street, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  beuig  noticed  by  iither 
travellers.  We  also  hnd  (what  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  otherwise)  that  mendicity  exibis  in 
Holland  as  well  as  in  other  countries  Upon  this 
subject  Sir  John  C^rr  remaiksi  *' 1  soon  found 
that  the  received  opinion  of  theie  being  no 
beggars  in  Holland,  is  perfectly  er  rondo  us.  1  was 
frequently  beset  by  those  Miis  and  daughers  of 
sorrow  or  idleness,  who  preferred  their  peCitioa 
with  indefatigable  pursuit,  but  in  so  gentle 
tone,  that  it  was  evident  they  were  fearful  of  th« 
police.**  In  his  account  of  this  city,  tooM 
curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  are  given  of  the 
family  just  raised  to  the  throne  of  Holhnd,  to 
>ivhich  we  refer  our  readers.  In  speaking  of  the 
Dutch  language,  our  author  observes:  "  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  language  of  Hut* 
land  is  divided  into  High  and  Low  Dutch,  whereat 
there  is  but  one  pure  language  as  in  England, 
which  is  called  NedcrDuich;  the  Ur*guage  of 
the  Netherlands,  or  of  a  country  lying  very  low. 
In  Holland,  as  in  every  o^her  country,  there  is  a 
variety  of  provincial  idioms ;  for  instapce,  a  raw 
native  of  f  riezland  would  not  be  understood  at 
Amsterdam.**  The  Dutch  have  been  long  c^ 
lebrate^  for  the  harmony  of  their  chimes,  or  a* 
they  are  called  carillons,  of  which  the  following 
interesting  account  is  given  :  **  This  species  of 
music  is  entirely  of  Dutch  origin,  and  in  Holland, 
and  in  the  countries  that  formerly  belonged  to 
her,  can  only  be  heatd  in  great  perfection. 

**  The  French  and  Italians  have  never  imitated 
the  Dutch  in  this  taste;  we  have  made  the  at- 
tempt in  some  of  our  churches,  but  in  such  a 
miserably  bungKng  manner,  that  the  nerve*  of 
even  a  Dutch  skipper  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
endure  it.  The  carillons  are  played  upon  bj 
mearM  of  keys,  communicating  with  the  bells,  as 
those  of  the  piano- forte  and  organ  do  with 
strings  and  pipes,  by  a  person  called  the  Caril* 
loneur,  who  is  regularly  instructed  in  the  science; 
the  labour  nf  the  practical  part  of  which  is  very 
severe,  he  being  almost  always^bliged  to  perform 
in  his  shirt  with  his  collar  unbuttuncd,  and  gene- 
rally forced  by  exertion  into  a  profuse  perspire 
tion,  some  of  ihe  keys  requiring  two  pounds 
weight  to  depress  them.  After  the  performance 
the  carilluneur  is  frequently  obliged  immediatdf 
to  go  to  bed.  By  (ledals,  coinnHinicating  with 
the  great  bells,  he  is  enabled  with  his  feet  to  play 
the  baw  \o  several  sprightlv  and  even  difficult 
airs,  which  he  performs  with  both  his  hands  upon 
the  upper  species  of  keys,  which  are  projecting^ 
sticks,  wide  enough  asunder  to  be  struck  wttH 
violence  and  celerity  by  either  of  the  two  hands 
edgeways,  without  .the  danger  of  hitting  either 
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of  the  K^oiniog  keys.  The  player  uses  a  thick 
leather  coTering  for  thejittlefioger  of  each  hand, 
to  prevent  the  excessive  patA  which  the  violence 
•f  the  stroke  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  sound 
requires.  These  musicians  are  very  dexterous, 
andvriil  play  pieces  in  three  parts,  producing  the 
first  and  second  treble  with  the  two  hands  on  the 
tipper  set  of  keys  and  the  base,  as  before  de- 
•cribed.  By  this  invention  a  whole  town  is  enter 
tatntd  in  every  quarter  of  it ;  that  spirit  of  in- 
dostry  which  pervades  the  kingdom,  no  doubt 
originally  suggested  this  sudorific  mode  of  amus- 
iifg  1  large  populition,  vrithout  making  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  quit  iheir  avocations  one 
inoment  to  enjoy  it.  The  British  i^y  was 
oqually  surprised  and  gratified  by  hearing  upon 
the  ctfrillons  of  the  princi;^!  church  of  Alkmaar 
their  favourite  air  of  *<  God  save  the  King,'* 
played  in  a  masterly  manner  as  they  entered  that 
town.**  Sir  John  Carr  obserfes  that  the  same 
thrifty  spirit,  united  to  the  beneficial  effscu  of 
public  and  expanded  education,  preserved  the 
monamenti  and  works  of  art  in  Holland  from 
violence  during  the  fury  of  the. revolution  which 
tnnihilated  the  Sudtholderate. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  rrvolo- 
tioB)  which  changed  the  republic  into  a  royal 
government.  In  the  new  constitution,  which  is 
given  nearly  at  full  length,  (and  which«  by  the 
bye,  unnecetsarily  swells  the  volume),  we  notice 
the  following  striking  features :  the  guarantee  of 
tho  national  debt;  ttis  free  and  unqualified  esi- 
•rciso  of  religion ;  the  predominant,  or,  as  we 
think,  Sir  John  Carr  ought  to  have  called  it,  the 
^$^9tk  authority  vested  in  the  King.  The  esta- 
blisbmeBt  of  the  Salique  law,  that  only  na- 
tives shall  "be  eligible  to  any  offices  under 
the  state,  exclusive  of  those  immediately  ap- 
pertaining  to  the  Klog*s  household;  that  the 
loyal  revenue  shall  be  two  millkins  of  florins, 
or  <bout  two  hundred  thousand  pounds* 
and  that  the  royal  palaces  shall  be  coofin^  to 
three ;  namely,  the  Hague,  the  Houses  in  the 
Wood,  and  ai  Soetdyke.  A*  this  constitutbn  has 
aot  yet  had'  tkne  to  shew  whether  its  fruiu  will 
be  palatable  to  the  Dutch  or  not,  the  author 
coftteiKs  himself  with  merely,  and  we  may  add 
perhaps  unneceoarily,  submitting  it  to  the  coa- 
aient  of  his  reMlert. 

The  descriptions  of  the  several  towns  throagh 
which  Sir  John  Carr  pasMd,  are  enlivened  with 
brief  but  interesting,  and  not  generally  known, 
anecdotal  of  the  most  distinguisbed  among  the 
Duteh  painters. 

It  appears  that  the  Hagoe  kas  materially  sof- 
fBrad  by  the  revolvtlon,  much  more  so  than  the 
commercial  towns,  owing  to  the  resources 
which  they  derived  from  a  high  and  unsubdued 
ipiiU  of  ncmnmwn  and  ca(erpriM|  Qol«ttb« 


•ttanding  the  severity  of  British  blockades^ 
and  the  vigilance  of  British  cruisers.  We  also 
find  that  the  universities  here  participated  in  tho 
melancholy  effects  of  war,  which  has  very  much 
r<;duced  the  number  of  iu  students,  by  attracting 
them  to  the  army. 

The  principal  objects  in  Amsterdam  are  briefly 
noticed.  In  the  dcKription  of  the  Sudt  House, 
there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  prisons  and  tho 
sute  of  the  prisoners  confined  In  dungeons, 
which  form  part  of  the  foundation  of  that  stu- 
pendous pile,  which  must  prove  jntercsting  to 
every  humane  reader. 

Of  the  canals  in  this  great  city  our  author  thus 
speaks :— *<  the  canals  of  this  city  are  very  conve- 
nient, but  many  of  them  most  offensively  Iu* 
pure ;  the  uniform  greenness  of  which  b 
checquered  only  by  dead  cats,  dogs,  offiil,  and 
vegetable  substances  of  every  kind,  which  are 
left  to  putrily  at  the  top,  until  the  canal  scaveo* 
gers  remove  them ;  the  barges  used  on  these  oc^ 
casions  present  a  very  disgusting  appearance ;  the 
mud  which  is  raised  by  them  forms  most  excel- 
lent  manure,  and  the  sum  it  fetches  in  Brabant  it 
calculated  to  be  equal  to  tho  expence  of  tho 
voyage.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Dutch 
physicians  maintain,  that  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  floating  animal  and  vegetsble  matter  of  these 
canals  is  not  injurious,  and  in  proof,,  during  a 
contagious  fever  whkh  ravaged  this  city,  it  was 
observed  that  the  inhabhaats  who  resided  nearest 
the  foulest  canals  were  not  infected,  whilst  thoeo 
who  lived  near  pure  water  only  in  few  instances 
escaped ;  but  this  by  no  means  confirms  the  asser- 
tion,  because  those  inhabitams  who  lived  adjoin* 
ing  to  foul  caiuls  were  inured  to  its  contagion, 
from  iu  habitiul  application ;  for  the  same  reason 
medkal  men  and  nurses  generally  escape  Infec- 
tion, from  being  so  constantly  exposed  to  it.** 

The  ladies  of  Holland  are  spoken  of  very  hand- 
somely by  our  Tourist,  and  are  represented  as 
observing  the  French  fashions  in  their  attire* 
There  is  a  charming  anecdote  given  in  the  ac* 
count  of  the  resuscitation  societies,  of  the  heroic 
humanity  displayed  by  the  present  Emperor  of 
Rnssk,  in  saving  a  poor  fellow-creature  from  a 
watery  grave  in  Lithuania.  Our  hit  readers  wilt 
smile  at  the  account  given  of  a  very  siogular 
establishmeat,  called  the  work-house  of  Amster- 
dam, where  **  husbands  upon  complaint  of  ex- 
travagance, drunkenness.  Sec,  duly  proved,  send 
their  wives  to  be  confined,  and  receive  the  6k» 
cipline  of  the  house ;  and  wives  their  husbands, 
for  two,  three,  and  four  years  together.** 

From  Holland  Sir  John  Carr  departed  for  the 
Rhine,  where  he  aaet  with  ample  subjecto  fot  hit 
pen  and  pencil. 

In  the  beginning  of  Chap.  SS.  a  singular  ad* 
veotwre  whkh  occunred  to  tht  anther,,  k  nlamd« 
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tn  which  hit  Hberty^if  not  his  life,  wis  in  immi- 
ncnt  peril, and  displays  by  what  artful  stratagems 
the  French  police  is  supported. 

A  description  of  the  principal  cities  on  the 
light  and  left  hanks  of  the  Rhine^  and  of  their 
poKtical  and  toclal  sute,  since  the  horrors  of  war 
have  been  cemovcd  from  them,  is  giten.  The 
author  proceeded  as  &r  as  Darmstadt,  when  hosti- 
lities, which  were  just  commenced  against  R  ussia 
and  the  state  of  the  Continent,  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn. 

The  Tolume  it  embellished  with  twenty 
eacqntsite  engravings  by  a  distinguished  artist, 
from  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  Sir  John 
Carr,  and  is  in  no  respect  ^inferior  to  his  other 
|>roductions.  Though  in  some  instances  the 
IiTely  Imagination  of  Sir  John  Carr  leads  him 
into  the  error  of  verbose  composition,  ami  words 
are  tometimes  more  redundant  than  ideas;— 
tbottffa  the  sober  narrative  of  the  traveller  some* 


times  condescends  to  supply  original  information 
by  the  records  of  magazines  and  the  collections 
of  newspapers;  and  the  simplicity  of  good  sense 
3rields  to  the  unmeaning  melody  of  poetic  non« 
sense, — ^yet  will  the  lines  of  Sir  John  Carr  not 
only  amuse  the  hours  of  leisure,  but  improfit 
those  of  thought. 

When  the  •*  bird's  eye  view"  which  oar  author 
takes  of  a  country  is  considered,  the  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  his  industry  and  obMrvation,  and 
our  wonder  is  excited,  not  at  his  opportunity  to 
see  so  little,  but  at  his  ability  to  write  so  much. 
He  appears  indefatigable  in  his  study  of  countries 
and  manners,  and  his  remarks  and  observations 
are  in  general  well  expressed,  penetrating  and 
just.  Upon  the  whole,  we  recommend  this  work 
to  the  notice  of  all  those  who  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  are  interested  in  the  state  and  history 
of  other  nations. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  SECRET  TRIBUNALS  IN  GERMANY, 


Tn  curiosity  of  the  public  was  strongly 
excited  some  years  since  by  the  allusions  that 
occur  in  Hermann  of  C7aae,  and  several  other 
novels,  to  a  powerful  society,  once  exbting  in 
Geronny  under  the  name  of  rhe  Secret  Tribunals. 
As  no  satisfactory  account  has  hitherto  been  given 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  singular  society, 
we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  a  brief  narrative 
of  its  institution  and  original  tendency  would, 
hy  no  means,  be  displeasing.  On  this  presump- 
tion we  precent  it  to  our  readers  from  the  third 
Yolnme  of  Veil  Weber's  (Sagen  der  Forsetf) 
Traditions  of  Antient  Times. 

When  after  a  war  of  thirty- three  years,  the 
Emperor  Charles  1.  had  subjected  tKe  Saxons  to 
the  sway  of  his  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to 
worship  the  cross,  the  conquered  districts  were 
divided  by  him  into  counties  and  bishoprics.  On 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  in  the  year  803,  the 
Saxons,  amongst  other  privileges,  attained  per- 
mission to  retain  their  national  laws,  under  the 
inspection  of  Imperial  judges  (counts,)  and  to  be 
entirely  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  bishops, 
except  in  spiritual  matters.  Several  counties  and 
bishoprics  composed  a  delegate  county  {send- 
gr^/ichaft),  which  Was  superintended  by  an  im- 
perial delegate  {fend-gn^f)^  whose  office  was  to 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astic order,  to  unite  the  private  and  often  clash 
iBf  interests  of  the  counts  and  bishops  for  the 
Kmperor's  service. 

lATcsted  with  tfaepowvto  decide  in  nuttcra of 


appeal  from  the  country  and  provincial  tribunals, 
and  to  give  judgment,  and  enforce  execution  in 
cases  relating  to  property,  personal  liberty,  breach 
of  the  public  peace,  aposUcy,  and  transtgressiont 
committed  against  the  church,  they  sat  in  judg* 
ment  three  tim^  a  yrar,  in  an  open  field,  when 
all  the  herediury  proprieton  of  the  district  were 
unexceptionally  bound  to  appear.  On  these 
occasions,  the  ancient  national  laws  of  the  Saxons, 
as  well  as  the  privileges  and  restrictions  granted 
by  the  Emperor,  were  discus^d,  the  lawful  sales 
of  estates  confirmed,  and  all  illegal  actions  com* 
mitted  since  the  last  session,  reported.  On  these 
heads,  the  community  consulted  the  decrees  of 
the  law,  and  pronounced  decisive  sentence,  pro« 
vided  every  thing  were  perfectly  clear,  and  no 
capital  crime  could  be  proved. 

Illegal  actions,  at  that  time,  were  divided  into 
such  as  admitted  reparation,  and  such  as  did  not 
Cablosliche,  and  tmahloiliehe J,  The  former,  (be 
instance,  calumny,  manslaughter,  &c.  might  be 
compensated  by  fines,  whilst  the  latter,  treason, 
assassination,  adultery,  Ac,  were  punished  with 
death.  In  the  latter  class  of  offences  were  com- 
prized, apostacy,  sorcery,  sacrilege,  contempt  of 
the  christian  festivals,  profanation  of  christian 
tombs,  and  conspiracies  against  the  worshippers 
of  the  cross,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  trial 
was  begun  In  the  public  session,  but  concluded 
before  a  private  or  secret  tribunal.  The  whole 
community,  by  right,  shoutd  have  pronounced 
sent^ce  in  open  court  upon  the  guilty^  but  the 
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tuperticial  knowMge  vi^ich  the  incidental  owners 
of  hereditary  estates  might  have  of  the  christian 
religion,  rendered  them  incompetent  to  decide 
on  the  heinousness  of  the  crime;  h -nee,  trans- 
actions of  this  nature  were  not  finally  decided 
in  public  session,  and  se?en  judges  (schojen) 
were  selected  from  the  community,  to  inquire, 
in  a  secret  meetings  into  the  criminality  of  such 
transactions,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death, 
or  decree  th.c  payment  of  a  6ne,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  ^In  the  secret  meetings  also  the 
judges  gave  informations  of  crimes  privately  com- 
mitted, and  which  were  reported  to  them  by  their 
spies. 

When  the  criminal,  after  having  been  sum- 
moned, appeared,  and  was  incapable  of  making 
m  satisfactory  defence,  he  was  condemned  either 
to  pay  a  mulct,  or  else  was  sentenced  to  suffer 
death.  The  latter  punishment,  however,  was 
remitted,  if  he  had  previously  confessed  his  crime 
to  a  priest,  and  atoned  for  it  as  required  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  ;  whilst,  in  such  cases,  neither 
the  priest  nor  judges  were  permitted  to  divulge 
it.  The  interest  of  Christiapity,  which  it  was 
the  Emperor^s  wish  to  recommended,  rendered 
fhis  indulgence  necessary  to  the  Saxons.  If^ 
however,  the  accused  did  nr^  appear,  he  was 
out-lawed,  and  this  sentence  was  communicated 
to  the  neighbouring  counu,  who  were  called  to 
assist  in  giving  it  effect. 

Annually  a  public  diet  was  holden  by  the 
£mperar*s  delegate,  in  Saxony,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  what 
manner  the  magistrates  had  discharged  their 
duty;  as  well  as  to  compel  the  counts  and 
judges  to  administer  justice  with  impaftialhy, 
and  to  give  information  of  such  illegal  acts  of 
their  countrymen,  as  had  occurred  to  their  know- 
ledge.  Besides  this  diet,  he  also  held  special 
(jgebotene)  sessions,  in  which  judgment  was  given 
in  matters  of  appeal,  and  against  such  persons  as 
could  not  properly  be  prosecuted  before  the  re- 
gular judges.  The  decrees  pronounced  in  tliese 
sessions  affected  the  life  of  the  accused.  Those 
who  refused  to  appear,  were  declared  to  be  out- 
lawed {vervthml)^  whence,  afterwards,  arose  the 
denomination  of  vehmgerichty  i.  e.  the  tribunal 
by  which  the  criminal  was  separated  from  those 
who  enjoyed  the  ordinary  protection  of  the 
laws. 

If  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a  similarity 
of  procedure  and  tendency  in  two  criminal  in- 
stitutions, it  may  be  concluded,  that  these  two 
bad  both  a  common  origin,  and  that  the  secret  "I 
tribunals  of  Westphalia  were  continuations  of 
these  secret  criminal  sessions,  gradually  changed 
and  new- moulded  in  conformity  (o  circumstances 
and  the  wanu  of  the  time«;  although  the  free 
knights^  actuated  by  family  prid^  unanimously 


maintained,  that  Charles  I.  had  instituted  the 
secret  tribunals  in  the  same  form,  both  external 
and  internal,  which  it  had  in  the  13th  and  14tb 
centuries,  and  conferred  upon  them  that  asto- 
nishing extent  of  jurisdiction,  which  was  gra^ 
dually  wrested  from  the  enfeebled  executiTe  au* 
thoriiies. 

The  Westphalian  secret  tribunals  are  first  men* 
tioned  as  generally  known  in  the  year  1211,  and 
recorded  as  having  still  been  in  force  in  the  year 
1 659.  They  never  were  formally  abrogated  ; 
but  only  lost  their  influence  by  degrees,  when  the 
sword  of  j  ustice  was  again  wielded  by  vigorona 
hands.  • 

These  Westphalian  secret  tribunals,  at  first^ 
were  only  designed  for  Westphalia,  and  had  n6 
jurisdiction  over  any  other  province.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  jurisdiction  was  limited  in  the  west 
by  the  Rhine,  in  the  east  by  the  Wescr,  in  the 
north  by  Friesland  and  the  territory  of  Utrecht, 
and  in  the  south  by  the  Westerwald  (western 
forest)  and  Hessia.  Tribunals  of  these  secret 
Westphalian  judges  (FreysiUhle)  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  duchies  of  Gudders,  Cleves,  and 
Westphalia,  in  the  principalities  of  Corvey  and 
Minden,  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Hessen ;  in  the 
counties  of  Renthiera,  Limburg,  Lippe,  Mark, 
Ravensberg,  Rechlinhausen,  Rietsberg,  Sayn, 
Waldeck,  and  Steinfurt;  in  the  signories  of 
Gehmen,  Neustadt,  and  Rheda,  and  in  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Dortmund,  a  free  imperial  town. 

The  Emperor,  being  supreme  judge  of  all  se* 
cular  courts  of  judicature  in  Germany,  was  also 
the  sole  creator  and  chief  of  all  free  tribunals.    , 

Free  counties  were  certain  districts,  compre* 
bending  several  parishes,  where  the  judges  and 
coimsellors  of  the  secret  ban  administered  justice, 
conformably  to  the  territorial  statutes.  A.  free 
county  generally  contained  several  tribunals  sub- 
ject to  the  controul  of  one  master  of  the  chair 
(ituklherr).  There  masters  of  the  chair,  who 
commonly  were  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
princes,  held  t)ieir  appointment  by  the  will  of 
the  Emperor,  and  forfeited  it  on  deciding  in  mat- 
ters not  coming  under  their  jurisdiction,  or  de- 
viating in  their  decrees  from  the  laws  of  the  free 
tribunals.  They  appoiilied  the  free  coimts 
(/rey^q/en),  who  were  presidents  of  individual 
tribunals  of  the  secret  ban.  They  were  presented 
to  the  Emperor  for  confirmation  by  the  mastery 
of  their  chair,  who  were  made  responsible  for 
them,  upon  which  they  were  invested  with  the 
royal  ban,  and  obliged  to  swear  fealty  and  obe- 
dience to  the  head  of  the  empire.  The  latter 
also  could  punish  the  free  counts,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  office,  occupy  the  seat  of  -a  free 
count  in  the  tribunals,  decide  in  matters  of  ap- 
peal brought  before  him,  inspect  and  reform  the 
tiibuoalsi  and  appoint  the  free  knighu  (/rsy 
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9ck6/r49t)j  though  \a  the  ttrritory  of  WestphaUa 
alone.  Hecoultl,  indeed,  exercise  these  prero- 
gatives oolf  when  him»elf  was  initiated;  thif, 
however,  was  grnt^raUy  done  by  the  master  of 
the  chair  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Dortmund, 
oo  the  coronaiioQ  of  the  Emperor  at  Aix*lap 
ChjpeUe.  If,  however,  the  Emperor  was  not 
initiated  ill  the  mysteries  of  the  secret  tribunals, 
he  coiild  demand  of  the  judges  of  the  secret 
ban  no  other  answer  to  his  inquiries  but  ytt 
and  mo. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony  wal  supreme  governor 
arxl  administrator  of  the  Westphalian  secret  tri- 
huntU,  and  after  the  partition  of  the  Dachy  of 
Saxony,  was  superseded  in  this  function  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  To  him  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  seciet  tribunals  were  obliged  to  swear 
obedience.  The  free-counts,  whom  he  nominated 
lot  the  duchies  of  £ng«m  and  Westphaly,  weie 
stibjected  to  hi^  examination  and  instruction,  and 
after  being  i  ivested  by  the  Emperor  with  the 
royal  ban,  were  not  only  installed  by  him,  but 
made  liable  to  be  deprived  of  their  function,  at 
h»  pleasure,  without  being  permitted  to  appeal. 

Every  master  of  the  chair  wa^  authorized  to 
|irohibit  the  free-counts  of  his  tribunals,  to  decide 
in  certain  cases,  and  to  grant  letters  of  protection 
agiirMt  the  proceedings  of  the  latter.  He  re- 
ceived of  every  free.judge,  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  tribunals  subj(>ct  to  his  jurisdiction,  one 
Biark  of  fold,  if  the  candidate  was  of  noble 
4e»ceot,  if  not,  a  mark  of  silver.  Beside  this  ; 
be  also  enjoyed  other  perquisites,  amounting  to 
a  considerable  sum. 

The  free-eoonu  {v^hmgrqfenj  w6re  required 
tm  be  begotten  in  legal  wedlock,  born  in  West- 
phalj,  and  distinguished  as  free,  unblemished, 
aod  respectable  men  in  their  community.  They 
promised  oo  oath,  at  their  nomination,  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Emperor,  the  governor  and  the 
master  of  the  chair,  to  discharge  the  duties  in- 
cambeot  on  them  as  free>connts,  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  no  cause  not  coming  under  the  jorisdic* 
tion  of  the  secret  ban ;  to  give  to  the  accused 
every  opportunity  of  defending  himself;  to  ini- 
tiate no  one  whose  free  and  legal  birth  and  un* 
blemiabed  life  were  not  warranted  as  the  statutes 
required ;  to  promote  the  good  of  the  saered 
Roman  empire ;  not  to  ui>ure  the  countries  and 
anbjeett  of  their  superiors^  unless  they  had  lawful 
authority  to  do  it,  and  never  to  oppose  the  re* 
fennation  of  the  secret  trtbmials.  They  were 
iatitled'to  receive  thirty  guilders  of  e^ery  free- 
judge  admitted  as  a  member  of  their  tribunal,  and 
one-third  of  all  perquisites.  Their  persons  were 
ancred  and  inviokbie. 

The  free-knights  ("PrtytchUjfen^   Vekmsehbfeny 
Wmeude)  were  required  to  be  begotten  in  legal 
wedlock,  freeborn,  of  an  unimpeached  character, 
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resident  in  the  free  county,  and  natives  of  West- 
phaly.    The  number  of  these  freo-kntghu  be- 
longing to  each  tribunal,  never  was  less  than 
seven,  nor  did  it  amount  to  more  than  eleven. 
Seven  firee-knights,  at  least,  were  required  to 
compose  a  plenary-court  ('Voltgericht)^  in  which 
the  final  sentence  wa^  pronounced.     Knights  of 
other  tribunals  were  indeed  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent on  these  occasions  as  visitors,  but  were  not 
reckoned,  nor  allowed  to  vote.     On  their  recep- 
tion they  promised  on  oath  :  to  be  faithful  in  dis- 
charging their  functions  as  free-knights  ;  to  give 
information  to  the  secret  tribunal  of  everv  thing 
coming  under  its  jurisdiction,  perceived  bv  them- 
selves or  rejTorted  to  them  by  credi'ahle  persons, 
and   not    to  sufFer    any  thine  created  betwixt 
heaven  and  earth,  to  divert  them  from  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty.    They  also  bound  themselves, 
to  promote  the  ititerest  of   the  sacred  Roman 
empire,  and    to  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
masters  o^  the  chair  and  of  the  free-courts  only 
on  legal  grounds.     After  having;  taken  this  oath, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  reve.il  even  to  their 
confessors  the  secrets  of  the   tribunal,  and  on 
transgressing  this  law,  though  only  in  the  most 
triAing  point,  were  hanged  withmit  mercy.  They 
pronounced  judgment  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Westphalian  secret  tribunal,  and  executed 
it  conformably  to  »he  decree  of  the  free- courts. 
They  knew  each  other  by  certnin  secret  signals. 

The  free-bailifiRi  fPrexfrohnen)  performed  the 
oflfice  of  messengers,  and  also  were  required  to 
be  freemen,  begotten  in  legal  wedlock,  and  of  an 
unimpeached  character. 

The  original  constiution  of  the  secret  tribunals 
did,  however,  not  long  continue  in  force,  bastard* 
and  wretches  of  the  most  abandoned  character 
being  admitted.  The  number  of  free-knights 
allowed  to  every  tribunal,  was  originally  limited 
to  eleven,  but  in  a  short  time  in  many  amounted 
to  fifty  and  more,  who  possessed  not  an  inch  of 
lauded  estate  In  Westphaly,  and  were  Induced 
by  self-interest,  ambition,  thirst  after  vengeance, 
or  other  di^lgraceful  motives,  to  join  the  associa- 
tion .  The  meeting  places  of  the  mem  bers  of  the 
secret  tribunals  degenerated  into  haunts  of  san- 
guinary banditti,  who  irkliscriminately  assassinated 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  The  masters  of 
the  chair  being  actuated  by  the  most  sordid 
atarice,  divided  the  free-countries  into  nu- 
merous smaller  seats  of  justice,  whereby  the 
number  of  spies  and  secret  informers  naturally 
was  encreased  to  a  most  alarming  degree,  and 
numberless  opportunities  for  fraud,  imposition, 
and  extortion  "were  presented.  Although  they 
were  originally  authorized  to  pronounce  sentence 
only  in  criminal  cases,  they  interfered  in  private 
and  domestic  affiairs,  in  order  to  encrease  their 
fees,  andcoDtrrred  to  lay  even  Counts  and  Princes 
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under  contribution  to  their  at arice.  They  TOwed, 
oi|  their  admission,  in  the  most  solemn  and  awful 
Wanner,_to  judge  with  incorruptible  iropariiatity, 
to  regard  no  person,  and  even  to  be  deaf  to  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  in  framing  their  decrees ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  swayed  by  selfish- 
ness, accessible  to  corruption,  partial  to  their 
friends,  and  prosecuted  their  enemies  with 'the 
most  rancorous  malice,  and  prottituted  their 
function  by  rendeiing  their  authority  subservient 
'lo  the  gratification  of  the  most  brutal  lust.  They 
were  deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  calumniated 
innocence,  assassinated  their  relations  to  inherit 
their  estates,  and  were  more  dreadful  to  the 
▼iriuoui  than  ihe  midnight  ruffian.  A  free- 
count  frequently  acted  at  once  as  witness  and  as 
Judgp-;  the  spy,  informer,  witness,  and  judfje, 
were,  in  many  instances,  united  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  in  short,  the  abuses  which  disgraced  the 
secret  tribunals,  rendered  them  a  real  curse  to 
mankind.  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  their  power 
in  Gerniany  rose  to  a  most  alarming  degree;  and 
we  may  safely  maintain  that  the  German  empire 
at  that  time  contained  more  than  an  hundred 
thousand  free«knights,  who  without  either  pre- 
vious notice  or  trial  executed  every  one  who  was 
condemned  by  the  itcret  ban.  Bavarians,  Aus- 
trians,  Fraoconians  and  Suabians,  having  a  de- 
mand on  any  one  whom  they  could  not  bring  to 
justice  before  the  regular  courts  of  his  country, 
applied  to  the  Westphalian  secret  tribunal,  where 
they  obtained  a  summons,  and  in  case  of  non- 
tppearance,  a  sentence,  which  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  whole  fraternity  of  free- 
knight^,  a  step  by  which  were  put  in  motion 
those  hundred  thousand  executioners  bound  by 
the  most  dreadful  oath  to  spare  neither  fether 
nor  mother,  nor  to  regard  the  sacred  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  matrimonial  love.  If  a  free-knight  met 
«  friend  condemned  by  the  secret  ban,  and  gave 
him  only  the  slightest  hint  to  save  his  life  by 
flight,  all  the  other  free-knights  were  bound  to 
hang  him  seven  feet  higher  than  any  other  cri- 
minal. The  sentence  being  pronounced  in  the 
secret  ban,  they  were  obliged  to  put  it  into  imme^ 
djate  execution,  and  not  permitted  to  make  the 
l«a<t  remonstrance,  though  they  were  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  devoted  victim  was  the  best 
of  men,  and  innocent  of  the  crime  alledged 
against  him.  This  induced  almost  every  man  of 
rank  and  power  to  become  a  member  of  that 
dreadful  associatioi),  in  order  to  be  more  able  to 
be  on  his  guard.  Every  Prince  had  some  free- 
knights  amongst  his  counsellors,  and  the  majority 
of  the  German  nobility  belongpd  to  that  secret 
order.  £ve«  Princes ;  for  instance,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbourgh 
were  members  of -the  Secret  Tribunal.     The 


Duke  William  of  Ih-unswick  is  reported  lo  ba^ 
said:  I  must  crrder  the  Duke  Adolphus,  of 
Shleswic,  to  be  hanged,  if  h«  should  come  to  se« 
roe^  lest  the  free-kni(hts  should  hang  me.  It 
was  difficult  to  elude  the  proceedings  of  th« 
free  knights,  as  they  at  all  times  cbntfived  to 
steal  at  night,  unknown  and  unseen,  to  the  gates 
of  castles,  palaces  and  towns,  and  to  affix  the 
summons  of  the  secret  tribune  1.  When  this  had 
been  done  three  times,  and  the  accused  did  not 
appear ;  he  was  condeAined  by  the  secret  ban, 
and  summoned  once  more  to  submit  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  and  in  case  of  non-ap- 
pearance, solemnly  out-lawed,  when  the  invisible 
bands  of  free-knights  watched  all  his  steps  tiH 
they  found  an  opportunity  of  taking  away  his 
life.  When  a  free-knight  thought  himself  too 
weak  to  seize  and  hang  the  culprit,  he  Was 
hound  to  pursue  him  til  he  met  with  some  of 
his  colleagues,  who  assisted  him  in  hanging  him 
to  a  tree,  near  the  high  road,  and  not  to  a  gibbet, 
to  signify  thereby  that  they  exercised  a  free  im- 
perial judicature  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
independent  of  all  territorial  tribunals.  If  the 
devoted  victim  made  resistance,  so  as  to  compel 
them  to  poignard  him  \  they  tied  the  drad  body 
to  a  tree,  fixing  the  dagger  over  his  head,  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  murdered,  but  executed 
by  a  free-knight. 

Their  transactions  were  shrouded  in  the  most 
profound  concealment;  and  the  signal  by  which ' 
the  initiated,  or  knowing  ones,  as  they  called 
themselves,  recognized  each  other,  never  could 
be  discovered.  Their  secret  proceedings  were 
not  permitted  to  be  disclosed  to  the  Empertir 
himself,  although  he  was  supreme  masta*  of  the 
chair.  Only  when  he  asked,  has  N.  N.  been 
condemned?  the  free-knights  were  allowed  to 
reply'in  the  affirmative  or  negative ;  but  when  he 
enr|uired  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  secret 
ban?  they  were  not  permitted  to' mention  any 
name. 

The  Emperor,  or  his  delegate,  conld  create 
freeJcntghis  no  where  but  on  the  red  soily  i.  e.  ia 
Westphaly,  whh  the  assbtance  of  three  or  four 
free-knights  who  acted  as  witnesses.  In  this 
they  likewise  resembled  the  free-masons ;  and  if 
we  consider  every  tribunal  as  a  lodge,  and  the 
supreme  master  of  the  chair,  as  the  grand-roaster 
of  all  Westphalian  lodges,  this  comparison  ia 
rendered  still  more  striking.  The  real  significa- 
tion of  the  term  red  soU,  and  the  reason  why  it 
was  applied  to  Westphaly,  has  net  yet  been 
traced  out.  The  King  Wenzeslaus,  hnd  created 
free- knights  out  of  Westphaly,  and  when  the 
Emperor,  Ruprecht,  asked  how  they  were  treated 
by  the  regular  free- knights,  he  received  th» 
answer,  they  are  hanged  without  mercy. 

The  Emperor  alone,  and  no  other  German 
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Prince,  coold  grant  a  safe  conduct  to  a  person 
w^  was  outlawed  by  the  secret  ban,  whieh  was 
a  privilege  which  Charles  the  GTreat  had  reserved 
to  himself  in  the  Saxon  capitulars.  The  free 
knights,  howeter,  mainuined,  it  was  more  be- 
coming the  Emperor  not  to  grant  such  letters  of 
protection  at  all,  as  he  was  more  interested  in 
stzeogthening  than  in  weakening  the  power  of 
the  secret  tribunals  t  and  in  this  they  were  right, 
as  .the  free  counts  defiended  the  imperial  authority 
against  the  encroachments  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tioQ.  The  Emperor  Sigiamund  took  a  certain 
Coonul  of  Langeo,  who  was  out-lawed  by  the 


secret  tribunal,  in  his  service,  in  order  to  save  his 
life.  But  the  free  counts  continued  to  prosecute 
him,  till  he  at  last  appealed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
council  at  Basle. 

Reformations  of  the  numerous  abuses  whkh 
gradually  had  crept  into  the  secret  tribunals, 
were  repeatedly  attempted,  especially  in  the  years 
1404,  1419,  1429,  14S5,  and  1437  ;  but  the 
corruption  had  already  spread  too  far,  and  was 
roo'ed  too  deeply  to  be  removed.  They  were 
never  formally  abolished,  and  only  expired  by 
degrees. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  WELL-REGULATED  THEATRE. 

BY    F.   SCHILLER. 


SuLZER  observes,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  Scienc^,  that  an  universal  and  irr^- 
sistible  inclination  to  novel  and  extraordinary 
scenes,  a  desire  of  feeling  ourselves  in  a  state  of 
mental  commotion,  has  given  rise  to  draiaauc 
exhibitions.  Being  exhausted  by  a  too  strenuous 
exertion  of  the  menUl  faculties,  enfeebled  by 
the  sameness  and  pressure  of  his  professional  oc- 
cupations, and  satiated  by  sensuality,  man  could 
not  bat  feel  a  vacancy  in  his  soul  totally  repug- 
nant to  the  imremiiting  impulse  to  activity  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  Our  nature,  equally 
incapable  of  enduring  for  any  length  of  time  a 
state  of  mere  animal  existence,  as  of  continuing 
the  exertions  of  the  higher  faculties  without  in- 
termission, pamed  after  an  intermediate  state, 
uniting  these  two  opposite  extremes,  relaxing  the 
Bind  fr»m  a  too  intense  bent  of  its  powers,  and 
facilitating  the  alternate  transition  from  one  state 
to  the  other.  This  advantage  is  invariably  pro- 
duced by  a  susceptibility  of  the  impressions  of 
beauty.  But  as  a  wise  legislator  should  exert 
himself,  above  all  things,  to  select  from  two 
effects  that  which  is  most  efficacious,  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  having  only  disarmed  the  in- 
clinations of  his  people,  but,  if  possible,  render 
them  instrumental  to  the  accomplishment  of 
noble  designs,  and  endeavour  to  convert  them 
into  sources  of  happiness..  Actuated  by  these 
motives,  legislators:  gave  the  pi-eflerence  to  the 
sUge,  which  opens  a  spacious  field  to  a  mind 
«cager  for  exertion,  affords  nourishment  to  all  the 
£acuUies  of  the  soul,  without  overstraining  any 
one  of  them,  and  unites  the  refinement  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  with  the  most  iano- 
cent  kind  of  amusemeot. ' 


The  persoa  who  first  observed  that  religion  is 
the  strongest  pillar  of  the  state,  and  that  it  alone 
renders  the  laws  effectual,  has  by  this  assertion, 
perhaps  without  intending  or  being  sensible  of 
it,  defended  the  stage  in  the  strongest  manner. 
That  very  insufficiency  and  iiutability  of  positive 
laws,  which  render  religion  indispensably  necet* 
sary  for  the  state,  determines  also  the  whole  in* 
fluence  the  stage  can  produce.  The  laws  con- 
fine themselves  merdy  to  negative  duties,  whereas 
religion  extends  its  precepts  to  real  actions.  The 
laws  counteract  only  those  effects  that  dissolve 
the  social  bonds  by  which  mankind  b  united, 
whilst  religion  prescribes  such  actions  as  tender 
these  bonds  stronger.  The  laws  decide  only  upon 
the  visible  effects  of  the  will;  deeds  alone  are 
subject  to  their  exertion,  whilst  religion  extendi 
its  jurisdiction  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart, 
pursuing  the  thoughts  of  man  to  their  primary 
sources.  The  laws  are  pliant,  and  as  changeable 
as  the  humours  and  passions  of  man,  whereat 
the  bondsof  religion  are  strong  and  eternal.  Sup- 
pose  that  religion  actually  did  exercise  this  power- 
ful sway  over  every  human  heart,  will  and  can  It 
complete  the  entire  refinement  of  man  ?  Reli- 
gion (which  1  distinguish  here  between  its  poli- 
tical and  divine  part)  religion,  in  the  aggregate, 
operates  chiefly  upon  the  sensual  part  of  th« 
people;  butit<i  efficacy  would  be  lost,  were  we 
to  purify  it  entirely  firom  whatever  strikes  the 
senses.— And  what  else  is  it  that  renders  the  stage 
efficacious^  Religion  ceases  to  operate  upon  the 
majority  of  the  human  race,  if  we  divest  it  of  its 
awful  pictures  and  problems,  of  heaven  and  hell, 
^hlch  operate  atone  by  the  influence  they  exer- 
ciie  over  tb«  imagination.     What  additien  of 
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strength  mii^t  religion  and  the  lawi  acquire  by  a 
close  alliance  whh  the  stage,  where  all  is  intui- 
tion, where  vice  and  virtue,  happiness  and  misery, 
folly  and  wisdo^n,  are  represented  to  man  in  a 
variety  of  comprehensive  and  faithful  pictures  ; 
where  providence  unfolds  its  riddles,  and  solves 
the  mysterious  knots  of  fate  before  our  eyes; 
vhere  the  human  heart,  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
passion,  confesses  its  inmost  emotions;  where  all 
nia&kc  arc  slript  off,  ercry  gloss  h  wiped  away, 
and  incorruptible  truth  is  awfully  sitting  in  judg- 
ment. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  stage  begins  where  the 
dominion  of  the  civil  law  terminates.  When 
justice  is  blinded  by  the  charms  of  gold,  and  riots 
in  the  pay  of  vice,  when  the  crimes  of  those  that 
are  in  power  laugh  at  ifs  impotence,  and  fear  of 
man  fetters  the  arm  of  the  magistrates,  tlien  the 
stage  takes  up  the  sword  and  balance  of  justice, 
and  drags  vice  before  its  dread  tribunal.  The 
spacious  regions  of  fancy  and  history,  the  times 
past  and  -future,  are  obedient  to  its  nod.  Dar- 
ing criminals,  long  mouldered  in  dust,  are  now 
summoned  by  ih^  omnipotent  voice  of  poetry, 
and  repeat  an  ignominious  life  for  the  awful  in> 
struction  of  posterity.  Wretches,  once  the 
terror  of  their  cotemporaries,  pass  before  our 
eyes,  impotent  like  the  phantoms  produced  by  a 
magic  mirror,  and  we  curse  their  memory  with  a 

^  voluptuous  horror.  Though  morality  should  be 
taught  no  longer,  religion  lose  all  credit,  and 
the  power  of  the  law  be  dissolved,  yet  man  would 
continue  to  be  seized  with  awful  dread  on  seeing 
Medea  stagger  down  the  <:teps  of  her  palace,  and 
be  agitated  with  powerful  emotions  when  the 
murder  of  her  children  is  accomplished.  A  sa- 
luury  tremor  will  seize  the  beholder,  and  he  will 
rejoice  at  having  preserved  his  conscience  pure, 
when  Lady  Macbeth,  a  dreadful  night  walker, 
washes  her  hands,  and  calls  in  vain  for  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  to  dispel  the  odious  scent  of 
murder?  It  is  no  exaggeration  if  we  maintain 
that  these  pictures,  exhibited  on  the  suge, 
finally  incorporate  themselves  with  the  morals 
of  the  multitude,  and  in  individual  cases  influ- 
ence  their  sentiments.  The  impressions,  pro- 
duced by  such  exhibitions, are  indelible,  and  ihe 
sHghtest  touch  is  sufficient  to  resuscitate,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  ttrrifying  picture  in  the  he^-rt  of 
man.  Certain  as  it  is  that  intuitive  representa- 
tion operates  more  powerfully  than  dead  letters 
and  cold  recitation,  it  is  equally  cerUin  that  the 
stage    produces   a    more  powerful   and  lasting 

-effect  than  all  systems  of  morality  and  the 
written  law. 

But  the  stage  in  this  does  not  m«rely  aid  the 
law— it  has  a  much  more  spacious  field  to  act 
upon.  ThoMsaDds  of  vices,  suffered  by  the  law 
to  remain   unpunitbed^  are   chastised  without 


mercy  on  the  stage;  and  numerous  virtues,  of 
which  the  legislature  is  silent,  are  recommended 
from  the  stage.  In  this  it  faithfully  follows  tha 
directions  of  wisdom  and  religion.  It  derives  its 
principles  and  examples  from  this  pure  source, 
and  enrobes  rigorous  duty  with  a  cliarming  and 
enticing  garni^nt.  How  noble  are  the  seniiments/ 
resolutions,  and  passions,  with  which  it  swells 
our  soul,  how  heavenly  the  ideas  which  it  exhi- 
bits for  imitation.  When  the  benevolent  Au« 
gustus,  great  as  a  god,  offers  h'ts  hand  to  the  per* 
fidious  Cinna,  who  imagines  to  read  the  sentence 
of  death  on  his  lips,  and  utters  the  generous  re* 
quest,,  *'  Cinna,  let  us  be  friends  T*  who  among 
the  specutors  would  in  that  moment  not  be  in- 
clined to  shake  his  mortal  enemy  kindly  by  the 
hand,  in  order  to  resemble  the  great  Roman?— 
When  Francis  Sickingen,  going  to  chai^tise  an 
oppressive  prince,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  m 
fellow- man,  on  the  road  chances  to  look  round| 
and  descries  the  smoke  of  his  burning  castle, 
where  he  left  his  wife  and  child  unprotected,  and 
proceeds  on  his  road,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to 
his  word,  how  great  must  man  appear  in  such  a 
moment,  and  how  contemptible  the  dread  of  in* 
vincible  fate.'  « 

Useful  as  the  stage  proves  itself  by  representing 
virtue  in  the  most  amiable  manner,  it  produces 
effects  no  less  salutary  by  exhibiting  the  de- 
formity of  vice  in  its  dreadful  mirror.  When 
the  helplrss  and  childish  Lear,  in  a  nocturnal 
tempest,  knocks  in  vain  at  the  house  of  his 
daughters,  scattering  his  white  locks  in»o  the 
air,  and  tells  the  furious  elements  how  unnatural 
his  reign  had  been;  when  he  at  last  vents  his 
furious  pangs  in  the  dreadful  words,  **  I  gave 
you  all  I  had  to  give !''  how  abominable  then 
must  ingratitude  appear  to  us,  and  how  so- 
,  lemnly  do  we  vow  to  love  and  to  revere  our 
parents  ! 

But  the  effects  which  the  stage  can  produce 
extend  still  farther.  It  is  active  for  our  improve- 
ment, when  religion  and  the  law  deem  it  beneath 
their  digr»^'y  to  bestow  their  fostering  care  upon 
human  sentiments.  Social  happiness  is  as  much 
annoyed  by  folly  as  by  crimes  and  vices.  Expe- 
rience teaches  us,  thai  in  the  texture  of  human 
affairs  the, greatest  weights  are  frequently  sus- 
pended by  the  smallest  and  most  tender  threads, 
and  that  we,  on  tracing  human  actions  to  their 
primary  sources,  must  smile  ten  times,  before  we 
are  once  struck  with  horroi.  The  more  I  ad- 
vance in  yeais,  the  smaller  grows  my  catalogue 
of  villains,  whilst  my  register  of  fools  grows  more 
complete  and  numerous.  If  all  the  mortal  trans- 
actions of  one  sex  arise  from  one  source,  if  all 
the  enormous  extremes  of  vice,  which  ever  have 
branded  individuals,  are  only  altered  forms,  only 
higher  degrees  of  one  quality^  which  we  at  last 
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xmmnaoixAj  behold  -with  &  'smile  of  pity,  why 
tboold  oatare  not  have  led  the  other  sex  the 
tame  road  ?  1  know  but  one  secret  of  preserving 
nan  fron  depravity,  and  that  is  this— to  guard 
his  bean  a§»inst  weakness. 

The  stage  is  highly  capable  of  performing  great 
part  of  this  momentous  task.  It  prest-nts  the 
nurror  of  tr«th  to  the  numerous  classes  of  fuols, 
Mid  tilth  sftutary  ridicule  lashes  folly  under 
whatrrer  form  it  ma^  appear.  .It  effects  in  such 
instances,  by  means  of  satire,  what  in  others  it 
pcrforoM  by  exciting  lender  emotions  or  terror. 
If  we  were  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  respective 
value  of  tragedy  and  comedy  by  the  measure  of 
the  effects  which  they  produce,  experience  would 
pcrkape  adjudge  the  preference  to  ibe  latter.— 
Sidictito  and  contempt  wound  the  pride  of  roan 
more  seivordy  than  indignation  tortures  his  con- 
soence.  Our  cowardice  flies  from  the  dread  of 
lionotSy  but  this  very  cowardice  betrays  us  to  the 
stings  of  satire.  The  laws  and  our  conscience 
preserve  as  frequently  from  crimes  and  vices, 
whilst  the  perception  of  onr  follies  requires  a 
more  refined  sense,  which  we  can  sharpen  no 
where  more  effectually  than  at  the  theatre.  We 
may,  without  much  relucunce,  empower  a 
friend  to  attack  our  morals  and  our  heart,  but  we 
find  it  more  difficult  to  forgive  him  a  (ingle  laugh 
at  our  expence.  Our  transgressions  admit  of  an 
observer  and  censor,  but  our  follies  scarcely  can 
bear  a  witness.  The  stage  alone  is  permitted 
freely  to  lash  our  weakness,  because  it  spares  our 
peevishness,  and  dees  not  desire  to  know  the 
guilty  fool.  We  see  in  its  mirror,  without  blush- 
ing, our  foUies  drop  their  mask,  and  in  general 
are  thankful  for  the  gentle  reprimand. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  sUge  do  not,  how- 
ever, terminate  here.  The  theatre  is  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  public  institution  a  school 
of  practical  wisdom,  a  guide  through  civil  life, 
an  unerring  key  te  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
human  soul.  I  will  not  deny  that  in&tuation 
and  callousness  of  canscience  frequently  destroy 
its  best  effects;  that  these  barriers  to  truth  enable 
numerous  vices  to  stand  undaunted  before  its 
mirror,  and  that  thousands  of  generous  senti- 
ments, recommended  from  the  stage,  make  no 
impression  upon  the  icy  heart  of  the  spectator ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  MoIiere*s  Har- 
pagon  may  not  have  reformed  one  usurer ;  .that 
the  suicide  Beverley  has  reclaimed  but  a  few  of 
his  brethren  from  the  dreadful  vice  of  gambling ; 
and  that  the  represenution  of  Charles  Moor  will 
not  contribute  much  to  rerider  the  high  roads 
safer :  but  though  we  should  admit  this  to  be  the 
case  in  most  instances,  or  even  be  so  unjust  to 
main'ain  .hat  the  stage  conttihutes  nothing  at  all 
to  restiain  the  progress  of  vice,  we  cannot  deny 
that  its  salutary  iBfluence  is  vcr^  great  in  many 


other  respects.  Though  it  should  not  be  rupabla 
of  either  destroying  ar  even  diminishing  the  sum 
of  vices,  must  we  not  confess  that  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  them?  We  mu^t  live  with 
these  slaves  of  vice,  and  assaciate  with  these  fools. 
We  must  either  »hun  or  counteract  them ;  under- 
mine their  influence,  or  ^11  under  it.  The  stage 
renders  them  incapable  of  taking  us  by  surptize. 
We  are  prepared  agiinst  their  designs.  Tlie  stage 
has  betrayed  to  os  the  secret  of  detecting  and 
disarming  them.  It  has  stript  off  the  deceiiful 
mask  that  concealed  the  hypocrite,  and  laid  opea 
the  net  with  which  cunning  and  cabal  encom- 
passed us.  It  dragged  deception  and  falsehood 
out  of  their  crooked  labyrinths,  and  expo&ed 
their  countenance  to  the  light.  Though  tha 
dreadful  remorse  of  the  unfortunate  Mrsl  Haller; 
in  Kotzebue's  Stranger,  should  not  deter  one  vo- 
luptuary from  his  criminal  purstiiis,  and  the  pic* 
ture  of  the  baneful  effecu  of  seduction  should 
not  be  capable  of  quenching  his  guilty  flames^ 
will  it  not  enable  unsuspecting  innocence  to  sea 
through  the  artful  web  of  seduciion,  and  leacl)  it 
to  tremble  at  the  vows  and  the  homage  of  tha 
vile  seducer  ? 

The  sUge  does,  however,  direct  our  attention 
not  to  man  and  human  characters  alone,  it  also 
renders  us  attentive  to  the  fate  of  man,  and 
teaches  us  tha  great  art  of  enduring  its  blows 
with  flrmnets.  x 

Accident  and  design  act  an  equally  important 
part  in  the  vicissitudes  of  our  life;  we  direct  the 
course  of  the  latter,  but  must  implicitly  submit 
to  the  former.  We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied' 
with  the  advantage,  if  unavoidable  fatolities  do 
not  surprise  us  unprepared ;  if  our  courage  and 
prudence  have  exerted  themselves  already  on  si- 
milar occasions,  and  our  heart  has  attained  a 
suflicient  degree  of  firmness  to  endure  the  sudden 
blow  inflicted  ly  adverse  fate.  The  sage  pre- 
sents to  our  view  a  variegated  scene  of  human 
suffermgs.  It  involves  us  artfully  in  foreign  dis- 
iresse$,and  rewards  us  for  momentary  pangs  with 
voluptuous  tears  and  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
of  courage  and  experience.  We  follow  on  the 
&iage  the  deserted  Ariadne  iliruugh  the  re-echoing 
Naxos, descend  with  her  through  the  horrid  lower 
of  Ugolino,  attend  her  to  the  drcadl'ul  scaffold,  an! 
await  with  her  in  anxious  dread  the  arrival  of  the 
awful  hour  of  death.  Here  we  hear  surprised 
lutture  unobjectionably  confirm  what  the  secret 
palpitations  of  our  soul  prognosticated.  The 
betrayed  favourite  of  his  Queen  tb  deserted  by 
her  favour* in  the  dungeons  of  the  tower;  the 
agonized  Francis  Moor  is  ubaudoned,  at  the  point 
of  death,  by  his  faithless  sophistry.  Eternity  re-' 
stores  the  deceased  to  the  world,  to  reveal  secrets 
which  no  living  mortal  can  know,  and  the  se*' 
cure  villain  is  driven  from  his  last  horrid  retreat^ 
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because  the  grate   evomits   a  dceadful   witaess 
against  him. 

Besidw  the  infarmation  which  the  stage  gives 
us  of  the  fate  of  man,  it  teaches  us  also  lo  be  just 
.  to  the  unfortunate  and  to  judge  him  with  in- 
dulgent' humanity.  We  are  made  acquainted 
vith  the  whole  extent  of  his  necessities  beforj& 
we  are  |>ermitted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.— 
Humanity  and  tolerance  begin  to  predominate  in 
our  age;  their  cheering  rays  have  forced  their 
way  into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  fariher—- 
into  the  heaits  of  princes.  How  ample  a  share 
bos  ihe  stage  had  in  this  beneficent  change,  by 
rendering  msn  better  acquainted  with  hi»  bre* 
thren^aud  unfolding  the  secret  springs  which  de- 
leruiine  human  actions! 

A  certain  4:iniuent  class  of  men  has  more  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  the  stage  than  the  rest.-* 
Here  the  great  and  powerful  hear  what  they 
never  or  rarely  hear-^truth;  and  behold  what 
they  never  or  rarely  see— man  in  his  natural 
form. 

Thus  exteniiive  is  the  influence  of  the  stage 
upon  nigral  refinement;  but  its  merits,  in  illu- 
minating the  human  mind  are  no  less  imporUnt 
and  obvious;  and  it  is  in  this  higher  region  where 
a  great  genius  and  zealous  patriot  tuins  it  to  the 
bc:it  advantage.  He  c^sts  a  scrutiniaing  look  at 
the  whole  human  race,  compares  nations  with 
nations,,  centuries  with  centuries,  and  observes 
how  slavishly  the  great  mass  of  the  people  bend 
their  neck  beneath  the  yoke  of  prejudice  and 
•pinion,  which  continually  counteract  their  hap- 
piness— observes  that  the  purer  rays  of  truth  en- 
lighten  only  a  few  solitary  individuals,  who 
purchase  the  small  gain,  perhap.^,  at  the  expcnce 
of  a  wh«»le  life.  By  what  means  can  a  wise  le- 
gislator make  a  whole  nation  partake  of  the  sa- 
lutary tight  emanaiiog  from  tbcbe  purer  tays  of 
truth  ? 

The  i«tage  is  the  common  channel  by  which 
the  ligUi  of  truth  emanates  from  ihe  more  en- 
lighiened  part  of  a  nation,  and  diffuses  its  gentle 
ia)s  through  the  whole  state.  Notions  more  cor- 
rect, priiiciples  more  refined,  and  purer  senti- 
ments, flow  from  her  through  all  the  veins  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  the  mephitic^  mist  of 
barbarism,  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  superstition 
disappears,  the'night  gives  way  to  conqueiing 
light.  I  beg  leave  to  select  only  two  from  the 
numerous  excellent  fruits  of  the  better  stage  : 
How  universally  has  religious  tolerance  been  dif- 
fused within  these  few  last  years.  Before  Les- 
sing's  Nathan  the  Jew,  and  Voltaire's  Saiadin, 
the  Saracen  put  us  to  the  blu&h,  and  preached 
tliu  diviae  doctrine  that  piotis  submission  to  the 
will  of  God  does  not  depend  on  our  opinions  of 
the  aaiure  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world. 


Before  Joseph  U.  conquered  the  dreadful  hydra 
of  pious  hatred,  did  the  stage  already  plant  hu« 
manity  and  meeJcncM  in  our  heart ;  the  horriil 
pictures  which  able  dramatists  diew  of  pagan 
priestly  fury,  uught  us  to  avoid  r^igious  hatred, 
and  this  dreadful  mirror  enabled  Christianity  to 
wipe  off  the  spots  with  which  it  was  stained.-* 
The  errors  of  educarlon  might,  by  means^  the 
stage,  be  attacked  with  equal  success;  but  unfor- 
tunately  not  one  of  our  great  dramatists  hat  as  yet 
attempted  to  treat  upon  this  imporUnt  theme. 
Though  there  is  nothing,  by  its  consequences  ao 
imponant  for  the  general  welfare  of  a  nation  as 
education,  yet  it  is  totally  abandoned  to  the  pre- 
judices, the  indolence,  and  the  thougbtleKSueaa 
of  every  individual.  The  stage  alone  would  be 
capable  of  exhibiting  to  public  view  the  nume- 
rous unfortunate  vittims  of  neglected  education  ; 
here  our  fathers  might  learn  to  renounce  pervene 
maxims,  and  our  mothers  to  love  rationally.—- 
False  notions  lead  the  heart  of  the  best  peda- 
gogues astray,  which  renders  the  consequences 
the  more  pernicious,  if  they  b«»ast  of  unnatural 
methods,  and  systematically  ruin  the  tender  plant 
in  academies  and  pedagogic  hot  houses.  The 
present  predominant  custom  of  instructing  chil- 
dren in  every  thing  but  in  what  tends  lo  render 
them  practical  Chris^ns  and  useful  subjects,  de- 
serves, more  than  any  other  fashionable  folly 
of  the  age,  to  be  lashed  by  the  scourge  of 
satire. 

The  stage  might  also  be  rendered  iostmmental 
in  correcting  the  ideas  of  a  nation  relative  to  go- 
vernment .ind  the  superior  powers.  The  legisla- 
tive power  might  here  speak  to  the  subject  by  the 
medium  of  others,  defend  itself  against  his  com- 
plaints, before  they  could  grow  loud,  and  bribe 
the  mistrust  of  the  multitude  without  appearing 
to  have  any  share  in  the  attempt. 

1  cannot  omit  to  animadvert  here  on  the  great 
influeuce  which  a  well-regulated  theatre  might 
exercii'c  over  the  spirit  of  a  whole^nation.  By 
the  national  spirit  of  a  people,  I  mean  the  simi- 
larity and  harmony  of  iu  opinions  and  iiKlina- 
tions  relative  to  subjects  concerning  which  ano- 
ther nation  entertains  different  potions  and  senti- 
ments. The  stage  alone  has-  it  in  its  power  to 
effect  this  harmony  in  a  superior  degree,  as  it 
pervades  the  whole  territory  of  human  know- 
ledge, exhausts  all  situations  in  life,  and  lays  open 
the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
as  it  U  retorted  to  by  all  ranks  and  classes,  and 
has  the  earliest  access  to  the  understanding  and 
the  Heart.  If  in  all  our  dramatic  pieces,  one 
leading  feature  did  prevail,  if  our  poets  agreed 
among  themselves,  and  would  form  a  close  union 
fur  this  purpose,  if  rigorous  discrimination  guided 
them  in  their  labours,  if  th^  would  resolve  t# 
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devotetheir  pen  exclusively  to  popular  subjects,  I 
the  ita^e  might,  in  a  superior  degree,  guide  the 
spirit  of  the  nation. 

Before  I  conclndey  I  must  mention  one  more 
idvantagc  of  the  stage,  which  is  more  important 
than  it  is  commonly  thought.  Human  nature 
eannot  endure,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  be 
uniutetiuptedly  strttched  on  the  wreck  of 
business,  and  the  charms  of  the  senses  die  away 
as  they  are  gratified.  Man,  being  cloyed  by 
animal  enjoyment,  tired  from  long  continued 
exertions,-  tormented  by  an  incessant  d^ire  of 
exercinng  his  ^Kolties,  paats  after  better  and 
more  refined  enjoyments,  or  plunges  heedlessly 
into  brotal  excesses,  which  accelerate  his  ruin  and 
destroy  social  tranqoillity.  Bacchantic  'orgies, 
ruinous  gambling,  numberless  wild  excesses 
hatched  by  idleness,  are  unavoidable,  if  the 
fegislature  does  not  know  how  to  direct  this 
actiTity  of  the  soul  to  more  noble  pursuits.  The 
nuui  of  basinesB,  who  generously  devotes  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  stat^,  is  in  danger  of  falKng 
a  prey  to  nisamhroptc  spleen— the  man  of  learn- 
ing to  become  a  duU  pedant«^and  the  multitude 
to  be  reduced  to  a  fUte  of  brutality.  The  stage 
is  an  institution  where  pleasure  is  blended  witl^ 
instrnctioa,  rest  with  exertion,  diversion  with 


improvement ;  where  no  one  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  strained  at  the  expence  of  the  other,  nor  any 
pleasure  is  enjoyed  to  the  injury  of  society  at 
large.  When  sonow  preys  on  the  mihd,  when 
gloomy  melancholy  poisons  our  life,  when  we 
loathe  the  world  and  our  occupations,  when  heavy 
burdens  depren  our  mind,  and  our  strength  it 
nearly  worn  out  by  fatigue,  then  the  theatre  re- 
ceives us;  the  artificial  world  into  which  we  ar« 
transported,  makes  m  forget  the  real  world  wKh 
all  its  cares  and  burthens;  we  are  regenerated,  as 
it  were ;  our  feelings  are  roused  ;  salutary  passions 
shake  our  dormant  spirits,  and  give  quicker  cir- 
culation to  the  stagnating  blood.  The  unfbrtuiuite 
sufferer  weeps  away  his  own  sorrows  while  he 
sheds  a  sympathizing  tear  ^t  the  distresses  of 
another ;  the  giddy  favourite  of  fortune  grows 
sober,  and  the  secure  is  rendered  apprehensive. 
The  sentimental  Sybarite  is  inspired  with  manly 
firmness,  and  the  icy  callousneH  of  the  raw  bar- 
barian is  thawed.  Every  individual  participates 
in  the  universal  rapture  of  the  audience;  the 
pleasure  that  sparkles  in  every  eye  and  glows  in 
every  bosom,  seizes  irresistibly  upon  his  sympa-  _ 
thiziog  heart,  all  distinctbns  of  sank  and  cir- 
ctimstances  are  forgotten,  and  the  whole  assembly 
seems  to  be  but  one  happy  family. 


SPAIN, 
In  iU present  Pijfsicaip  Moral,  PbliiicaU  Beligious,  Statistical  and  Literary  Slate. 


The  Spaniards  in  general  are  by  no  means 
inferior  in  point  of  cspacity  toany  other  civUieed 
nation ;  the  mental  lethargy,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  seems  to  be  immersed,  is  owing  to  the 
thraldom  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  kept  by 
the  inquisition.  Bigotry  and  an  excessive  na- 
tional pride  are  the  most  predominant  features 
in  the  character  of  the  Spaniards.  They  would 
sooner  submit  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
than  give  up  any  one  of  the  numerous  mechanic 
cal  ceremonies  which  disgrace  the  christian  reli- 
gion in  Spain.  A  Spaniard  would  deem  it  the 
most  enormous  crime  to  omit  hearing  mass  read 
on  a  holiday,  or  to  eat  meat  on  a  fast  day,  though 
be  would  not  scruple  to  assvissinate  an  enemy, 
or  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  <^xth  command- 
ment, on  thesameday.  The  holy  virgin  is  in 
every  respect  worshipped  by  this  nation  with 
much  greater  devoiion  than  the  Supreme  Being. 
Another  insUnce  of  the  total  neglect  of  the 
essential  preccpU  of  our  religion,  is  the  indif- 
ference which  the  Spaniafds  displa)L  with  respect 


to  the  keeping  of  the  sabbath,  it  being  a  com- 
mon fight  to  see  them  on  that  day  work  in  the 
fields,  or  perform  any  other  manual  labour, 
though  they  would  deem  it  a  irymal  sin  were 
any  one  only  to  ulk  of  labour  on  one  of  the 
numerous  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  The  state  of  literature  in  Spain  cannot  hut 
greatly  contribute  to  support  the  lamentable  and 
pernicious  reign  of  darkness  in  that  d^-votrd 
country.  The  clergy  take  all  possible  pains  fo 
render  foreign  literature  sus^pected  by  the 
Spaniards,  bestowing  the  names  of  profesfantt 
and  heretics  upon  all  authors  of  <>minpnce  ;  and 
these  epithets  alone  are  sufBcieni  to  prejudice  a 
Spaniard  against  the  rompoiitiuiis  of  men  of 
universal  literary  celebrity.  The  titles  of  pro- 
hibited books  are  usually  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
the  churches  with  a  supr^rscriplien  purporting 
that  they  savour  of  protestanism.  The  weekly 
papers  are  likewise  commonly  swelled  with  the 
titles  of  book «  that  come  under  this  denomina- 
tion.   The  best  English  and  French  authors  «re 
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indeed  to  be  found  in  .two  public  libraries  at 
Madrid  j  but  ihey  are  se]>araU:d  frooi  the  rest, 
a$  if  pregnant  wiih  contagion,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained for  peru>al  only  by  means  of  a  special 
licence  from  the  inquisition.  On  observing  to 
one  of  the  librarians,  that  this  anxious  care  of 
precluding  the  public  from  reading  the  works  of 
foreign  nations  was  a  manifest  proof  of  the  ap- 
prehension entertained  by  the  Spanish  clergy  of 
the  weakness  of  their  articles  of  faith,  1  received 
for  answer,  "  That  it  could  not  he, denied  thai 
the  people  were  not  sufficientry  instructed  in  re> 
Ifgton,  to  be  proof  against  the  specious  reasoning 
of  foreign  philosophers;  the  Spaniards,  more- 
over, were  not  accustomed  to  meditate  on  the 
theological  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  to 
enter  into  solid  investigations;  that  they,  con- 
sequently, were  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
trut^i  from  error.'* — The  Spaniards  are,  however, 
Bo  great  lovers  of  reading  scientific  works,  or  any 
other  serious  composition.  The  literary  works 
that  Interest  them  most,  are  plavs,  and  legends  of 
sainu,  which  contain  the  most  extravagant  ab- 
surdities. Large  collections  of  this  kind  of  re- 
ligious composition  are  found  almost  in  every 
house:  these  and  romances  of  knight-errantry 
comprehend,  generally  speaking,  the  whole 
compass  of  literary  works  that  are  deemed  in- 
teresting. It  is,  indeed,  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
people  endowed  with  considerable  natural  capa- 
cities, and  living  in  one  of  the  finest  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  should  have  been  re- 
duced so  low  by  spiritual  and  political  despotism. 
Spain  formerly  had  a  great  many  advantages  be- 
fore the  other  European  countries,  as  her  language 
atulned  an  high  degree  of  refinement,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  Spaniards,  whilst  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
were  involved  in  profound  darkness. 

The  despotic  restraint  laid  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Spaniards  in  mental  refinement,  is  one  of 
^he  principal"  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which 
•they  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  sensual  pleasures. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  where 
the  goddess  of  love  is  more  ardently  wo<-shipped 
than  in  Spain,  which  renders  effeminacy  of 
Wianners  more  univer>al  in  that  country  than  it  is 
mny  where  else ;  prostitutes  and  married  women 
•aremdiscriminately  given  to  intrigue. 

Charitable  institutions  abound  in  Spain,  espe- 
•ctally  at  Madiid,  and  reflect  great  honour  on  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  charitable  dispositi'an  of  the  Spaniards,  is 
'the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
boili  rich  and  poor,  and  i<  not  confined  to  their 
countrymen  alone,  but  most  generou-ly  extends 
Itself  lo  all  foreigiieri  without  distinction.  This 
•lauvluble  disposition  of  the  mtion  has  been 
: productive  of  thp  must    excellent  public    in- 


;  stitutions  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the  sick, 
I  and  amongst  these  none  is  more  distinguished 
I  than  the  grand  hospital  for  male  patients.—- 
i'  Besides  this  hospital,  there  is  another  called  tl(^ 
grand  general  hospiul  for  wometl,  which  waa 
founded  by  two  private  gentlemen.  These  tw» 
hospitals  were  formerly  under  the  direciioA  of  th« 
council  of  Castile,  but  now  are  superintended  by 
a  special  commission  appointed  by  tbe^King. 
The  chief  director  is  a  grandoe  of  Spain,  and  the 
members  are  spiritual  and  secalai  .persons  of  th» 
first  respectability.  With  these  hospitals  are 
unit  ed  several  orders  of  both  sexes,  who  are  bouad 
to  afford  the  patients  all  a&sisunce  in  their  power* 
Regularity,  cleanliness,  and  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  the  patients,  are  th& 
most  striking  characteristics  of  these  hospitals* 
There  are  three  hundred  surgQom  appointed  at 
the  grand  hospital  for  male  patients,  who  must 
attend  the  regular  physicians  to  the  sick  bed,  anH 
see  their  prescriptioru  carefully  executed.  After 
having  served  some  years  in  the  hmpiial,  they^ 
are  promoted  in  the  a^my  and  navy,  preferablf 
to  all  others.  The  apartments  are  cleaned,  and 
the  beds  made  by  the  charitable  brethren  and 
sisters,  whose  tender  attention  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  tl^e  patients  is  most  exemplary.  AU 
the  bedsteads  in  the  hospitals  are  made  of  iron. 
I  never  saw  a  single  flea  hi  these  hospitals ;  an 
evident  proof  of  the  great  attention  which  is  paid 
to  cleanliness.  The  strictest  regularity  with  re- 
spect to  the  diet  of  the  sick,  is  enforced  tn  both 
hospiuls.  The  patients  have  an  excellent  con- 
veniency  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  air.  The  ro* 
ception  into  the  hospital  is  not  attended  with  the 
le  4St  difficulty.  Those  that  can  walk,  go  there 
without  any  previous  application  or  recommend- 
ation, and  such  as  are  unable  lo  walk,  send  word  to' 
the  governors,  informing  them  of  their  situation  , 
when  a  chair  is  sent  from  the  hospital  to  fetch 
them.  Foreigners  who  are  admitted,  are'  not' 
oven  asked  lo  what  religious  sect  ihey  belong. 
Ecdettiastics  of  diflfereni  nations  are  appointed  to 
console  foreigners  in  their  own  language.  .Every 
Sunday  and  hoiidiy  the  hospital  ^or  male  patients 
is  visited  by  the  charitable  fraternity,  and  that  for 
female  patients  by  the  charitable  sisterhood,  wllo 
comb  and  wash  the  sick,  and  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  render  the  sitiution  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  particularly  comfortable  on  the 
Lord^  day.  In  these  humane  exertions  they  are 
generally  assisted  by  people  of  the  first  rank,  and 
I  have  frequently  seen  on  these  occasions  e^ea  - 
grandees aealously  emplayed  in  consoling  and  ad- 
ministering relief  to  th6  sick.  Ladies  of  the 
first  eminence  perform  the  same  charitable  office 
in  the  hospital  destined  fur  their  own  sex.  Thanks 
to  0ur  tuperior  Tenement  !  our  ladies  of  fashkm- 
contrive  to  spend  their  tia>e  on  lh«  Lord's  day  in 
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a  more  rnfivnal  mamier  at  Ihe  card-table  I— 
Besides  the  ample  fund?  with  which  these  hos- 
pttiUare  provided,  they  derive  also  a  considerable 
revenue  from  one  third  of  the  net  produce  of  all 
theatres,  and  the  total  pro<lnce  of  all  bull  baitings, 
which  in  the  yejr  1804  amounted  to  1 ,705,1 31 
reals. — Besides  these  two  grand  hospitals,  there 
are  several  roore  m  Madrid  of  a  smaller  sjz», 
namely,  the  French,  Italian,  Flemish,  Irish, 
Fortugaeae,  &c.  hospitals.  In  these  smaller 
hospitals  every  patient  has  a  room  to  himself.^ 
Madrid  likewise  po^<:eses  i  lyin^r-in  and  a  fo<ind- 
Ihig  ha»pi»a1,  which  are  equally  well  provided 
<nd ad. I) mistered.  A  public  institution  for  lending 
money  upon  pleilges  wilhou*  interest,  established 
in  Madrid,  is  particularly  honourable  to  the  Spa- 
niirds.  It  U  lef^  entirely  to  the  juistice  and  gra- 
titude of  the  debtor,  whether  he  chooses  to  pay  a 
small  suro»  in  lieu  of  interest,  on  redeeming  his 
pledge.  A  comraiuec  for  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  pour  is  appointed  in  erery  parish.  Theh*  prin* 
cipal  care  it  directed  to  relieve  such  as  are 
ashamed  to  make  their  necessity  publicly  known. 
The  numerous  religious  fraternities  existing  in 
Spain  contribute  likewise  kindly  lo  relieve  the 
neces  ities  of  those  that  are  in  distress.  Many 
grandees  of  the  first  class  are  members  of  these 
pioQS  associations. 

'  Madrid  contains  many  public  libraries.  The 
Toyal  library  is  the  most  compl/ie,  and  open  every 
day.  Any  one  may  without  difficulty  obtain  the 
bc?ok  he  wants ;  bat  this  library  as  well  as  all 
others,  contains  very  few  modem  works  of  emi- 
nence. The  philosophical  writings  of  the  English, 
Germans^  and  French,  are  entirely  excluded.  A 
separate  apartment  is  allotted  to  prohibited  books, 
which  ar«  extremely  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
With  the  royal  library  there  is  also  connected  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  scarce  gold  and  silver 
coins :  it  possesses  likewise  a  great  number  of 
ancient  manuscripts.  The  royal  collection  of 
natural  curiosities  is  extremely  rich  in  mine- 
rals. The  collection  of  precious  stones  is  more 
complete  and  valuable  than  any  in  Europe. 

There  are  several  academies  of  arts  and  sciences 
at  Madrid,  namely,  the  royal  academy  of  Spain, 
and  the  academies  of  history,  painting,  and  me- 
dicine. The  former  has  published  an  excellent 
dictionary  of  the  Spanish  language,  in  six  large 
<luarto  volumes,  The  medical  academy  is  the 
feast  respected.  The  academy  of  painting  has  of 
late  contributed  very  much  to  the  promotion  of 
Aie  fine  arts  in  Spain.  The  lectures  on  drawing, 
mathematics,  and  architecture,  are  open  to  all 
who  wish  to  profit  by  them.  The  -admission  is 
gratis.  No  foreigner  can  obtain  the  prizes  an' 
Doally  distributed  by  this  academy^  Agricultural 
societies  are  establisl\ed  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  They  keep  up  a  constant  correspond* 
Kn.  XX,  Vol.  Ill, 


cnce  with  tlie  losami'jros  del  pais  at  Madrid  ;  but 
little  good  has  been  effected  as  yet  by  these 
societies 

The  slate  of  the  Spanish  universities  is  very 
l.tmen  able  :  they  are  seminaries  of  superstition. 
The  number  of  students  at  Salamanca  once 
amounted  lo  fifteen  thousand  ;  at  present  it  does 
not  exceed  four  thousand.  The  life  of  the  stu- 
dents is  dissolute  in  the  extreme.  The  grammar 
schools  are  not  better  than  the  universi'ies.  The 
Spaniards  speak  their  language  with  great  purity. 
The  Spanish  languag*  not  being  crowded  with 
too  many 'cons  >nantj,  is  much  superior  in 
harmony  to  the  French,  English,  and  German, 
and  possesses  a  more  numerous  mass  of  popular 
songs  and  ballad^  th.m  any  other  European  Ian- 
guage  Cervantes,  Lopez  de  Vega,  G.ircilasso^ 
Caldefon,Gon«iora,  Boskan,  Augustine  Moreto, 
Anthony  de  Soils,  are  the  £rrourite  aAithnrs  of 
the  nation  Tliey  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  romances,  novels,  poetry,  and  plays.  Cer- 
vantes, besides  his  celebrated  Don  Quixotte,  has 
Wfttten  many  works,  as  novels,  comedies,  and 
eight  smaller  pieces,  railed  enireme%e9  (inter- 
mezzos), which,  by  theii  comic  spirit,  are  ren-^ 
dered  far  superior  to  his  plays.  None  of  his 
novels  are  deemed  eqnal  to  his  Quixotte :  they 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  contain  a  most  faith- 
ful and  animated  description  of  the  manners  of 
his  ai^e.  Of  his  plays,  twelve  only  are  extant.^ 
Angels,  devils,  and  sorcerers,  are  the  leading  cha- 
racters. Cervantes  lived  and  died  in  poverty^ 
and  frequently  was  on  the  point  of  starvmg* 
Lopez  de  Vega  and  Calderon  are  the  principal 
Spanish  clr«natists.  Lopes  de  Vefpai  was  born  in 
1562,  at  Madrid,  and  died  on  the  same  day 
with  our  immortal  Shakespeare  ;  a  coincidefTCft 
very  remarkable.  Cervantes,  Calderon,  and  Qao- 
vedo,  were  his  cotemporaries.  He  acquired  an 
immense  fortune  by  his  writing<i,  which  are  un- 
commonly numerous.  He  Is  notorious  forhavlnf 
neglected  alt  rules  of  the  dramatic  art,  a  defect 
which  also  distinguishes  the  numerous  works  of 
Calderon.  He  is  less  original  than  Loptt  de 
Vega.  His  Cat-Epopee  {Qatumachia)  is  the 
most  finished  of  all  his  works.  Augustine  Moreto 
occupies  the  third  rank  among  the  Spanish  dra- 
ma'isu.  A  drama,  entitled  the  Cavalier,  is 
reckoned  the  most  eminent  of  his  contpositions. 
Gongora  has  written  satiric-lyiic  poemS)  which 
are  highly  valued,  bvt  difficult  to  be  understood. 
The  miscellanoQs  poems  of  Boskan  and  Garcilasso 
are  much  easier.  The  compositions  of  the  latter 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  a  melancholy  cast,' 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  many 
domestic  mi^foYtanec.  Quevedo  has  rendertd 
himself  famous  by  his  novels  and  dreams.  The 
prominent  characteristic  of  his  writings  are  a 
satiiical  wit,  original  humour,  and  knowledge 
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of  ihe  humin  heart.  His  dreams  have  been 
translated  into  .several  languages,  and  frequently 
imiuted.  He  has  also  written  several  works  on 
historical,  poliucal,and  theological  subjects.  The 
most  eminent  modern  authors  arc,  Vego,  Sarmi- 
«nto,  Flores,  Buriel,  and  Isia,  all  of  them  eccle- 
siastics. Isia  has  written  a  keen  satire  upon  in- 
different preachers,  under  the  title  of  Historia  del 
famoso  prediiatof  fray  QerundUf  in  which  he 
attemjils  to  reform  the  Spanish  preachers  j  but 
his  excellent  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  ignorant  and  fenatic  priests.  Many  of 
the  latest  writers  display  a  considerable  degree  <»f 
good  taste.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  is 
Yriarte,whohas  translated  several  English  works, 
amongst  which  are,  the  Specutor,  Rambler,  and 
Hume*s  History;  besides  some  others  of  the 
amusing  kind,  as  Clarissa  Harlowe   and  Tom 


Jones.  He  is,  however,  closely  watched  by  th^ 
inqubiiion,  which  has  already  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  translations  of  several  im^ 
portant  works,  as  for  instance,  the  Encyclopedia 
and  Robertson^s  history  of  America.  The  month- 
ly publications  which  appear  display  also  many 
proofs  of  an  increasing  refinement  of  taste,  and 
enlightened  undersUnding.  The  best  histoibns 
of  the  Spaniards  are,  Mariana,  Solis,  and  Her- 
reras.  None  has,  however,  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  philosophical  spirit.  Father  Isia  has 
written  the  best  compendium  of  the  History  of 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  have  done  much  for 
typographical  beauty.  The  most  splendid  works 
are,  Mariana's  History  and  a  Translation  of  Sal- 
lust,  by  the  Infant  Don  Lewis.  The  price  of 
the  latter  work  is  an  ounce  of  gold. 


SINGULAR  FASHIONS. 


Thk  rage  of  fiuhion  is  not  confined  to  the 
female  sex  in  Europe  alone  j  it  extends  its  fan- 
tastic sway  over  the  whole  globe }  and  proud  as 
our  fashionable  belles  may  be  of  their  refinement 
in  dress,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  they  will  never  succeed  in 
eclipsing  the  inventive  genius  which  the  fair-ones 
in  the  interior  of  America  display  in  the  disposal 
of  their  attire — though  it  consbts  of  nothing  else 
but  the  ikin  with  which  kind  nature  has  furnish- 
ed them. 

No  female  Indian  in  America  woi4d  be  so  in- 
decent as  to  go  abroad  naked',  the  women  in  the 
interior  of  America  being  invariably  compelled, 
by  the  tyranny  of  custom,  to  appear  in  public 
completely  dressed,  which  they  perform  by 
b^mearing  the  whole  body  with  oil,  and  painting 
on  it  a  great  variety  of  figures  in  different  colours; 
and  travellers  protest,  that  when  thus  arrayed 
they  appear  to  great  advantage  at  a  distance. 
Another  article  of  their  dress  consists  of  large 
teeth  of  fishes,  suspended  from  their  ears,  which 
hang  down  to  the  shoulders,  the  tips  of  them  be- 
ing pierced  by  their  mothers  in  their  earliest  in- 
fimcy,  and  the  holes  gradually  extended  so  mueh, 
that  a  hand  might  pass  through.  They  wear 
rings  in  their  nostrils,  which  hang  down  to  the 
upper  lip,  a  necklace  composed  of  monkits  teeth, 
and  bracelets  consisting  of  shells;  ornaments 
which  render  them  objects  irresistibly  bewitch- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  of  taste  and 
fashion. 

The  women  of  a  certain  Indian  nation  in 
America  consider  a  very  bulky  calf  to  the  leg  as 
one  of  the  greatest  personal  charms^  and  in  order 


to  put  their  girls  in  possession  of  this  singular 
accomplishment,  the  mothers  fasten  strong  rings 
round  thp  legs  of  their  female  infants,  below  the 
knee,  and  above  the  ancles,  which  they  wear  all 
their  life.  These  rings,  obstructing  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  force  it  to  extend  that  part 
of  the  leg  which  they  confine;  whence  the  calves 
attain  a  most  astonishing  siz^,  which  affords  to 
these  Indian  belles  a  charm  whose  all-conquering 
power  no  young  Indian  gentleman  b  able  to 
resist.  The  beaus  of  the  ladies  with  these  bulky 
calves  wear  enormous  wigs  made  of  feathers, 
which  in  size  completely  correspond  with  the 
protuberant  charms  of  the  belles.  An  assembly 
of  this  nation,  consisting  of  naked  men  with 
enormous  wigs  of  feathers,  and  of  girls  with  calves 
of  such  an  unnatural  size,  must  exhibit  as  ridicu- 
lous a  sight  as  a  party  of  French  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  fashion  in  the  16th  century,  when  the, 
former  wore  enormous  artificial  posteriors  stuffed 
with  horse-hair,  and  the  latter  bellies  of  an  asto- 
nishing size,  consisting  of  cushions  filled  with 
husks. 

The  Ach^guas  reckon  it  one  of  the  most 
charming  ornaments  t^wear  large  artificial  whisk- 
ers, covering  one  half  of  the  face,  and  uniting 
on  the  chin.  These  whiskers  are  so  durable  that 
nothing  is  capable  of  removing  *  them.  The 
mother  takes  a  fish*s  tooth  as  sharp  as  a  lancet, 
tattooing  with  it  the  figure  of  a  pair  of  whiskers 
on  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  the  chin  of  the  child, 
and  after  having  wiped  off  the  blood,  rubs 'the 
incision  with  a  black  powder,  which  produces 
the  figure  of  a  pair  of  whiskers  never  to  be  ef-' 
faced. 
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The  Omaguas,  t  nation  of  the  kingdom  *of 
Quito,  make  small  syringes  of  gum  el^tstic,  one 
of  which  is  presented  lo  each  of  their  guests  when 
they  give  an  entertainment.  The  omission  of 
this  act  of  civility  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
nark  of  an  utter  want  of  good  breeding,  and  the 
application  of  a  clyster,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  company,  before  they  sit  down  (o dinner, 
is  reckoned  by  them  as  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  deanlinest,  as  the  washing  of  hands^  on  the 


same  occasion  in  the  eastern  countries.  The  an- 
cient Romans  are  known  to  have  Uken  a  genilft 
emetic  during  dinner,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  victuals,  a  custom 
of  whibh  the  fashionable  world  at  Vienna  are 
likewise  accused  by  several  travellers,  though  we 
have  great  reason  to  suspect  that  this  charge 
is  utterly  unfounded,  and  nothing  b«t  the  effect 
of  a  foolish  desire  of  saying  something  new, 
though  at  the  expence  of  truth. 


SABINA: 

OR, 

MORNING  SCENES  IN  THE  DRESSING-ROOM  OF  A  ROMAN  LADY, 

ICotUmMtdJrom  Voi,  11.  Page  128.] 


Sctfie  FI.^Brosofctchci  the  Robes  ;    Washing  of  Hands  ;    View  of  the  Wardrobe  and  of 
ifie  Apartments  of  the  Slaves;  Presses  for  Clothes ;  Shoes;  the  Tunic.         -    ' 


Tai  lotermption  of  the  ofiidous  Zenothe- 
mis^  and  Myrrhinetta^s  unexpected  delivery  had 
protracted  Donna  SabinaV  breakfast  to  such  a 
length,  that  double  diligence  was  now  necessary 
in  arranging  the  other  necessary  parts  of  her 
dress.  One  of  her  maids  had  long  been  wailing 
fi>r  order*  to  that  effect  Her  name  was  Droso 
and  to  her  the  chief  care  of  Sabina's  wardrobe 
vas  cammitted.  She  now  advanced  to  ask  the 
important  question  whether  her  mistress  would 
vear  the  gold  flounce,  or  that  which  was  festoon- 
ed with  pearls,  together  with  the  sute  dress  in 
which  it  was  necessary  she  should  appear  at  the 
solemnity.  "  The  maids,*'  added  Droso,  "  are 
all  waiting  in  the  wardrobe  for  your  orders.  The 
clothes  are  taken  out  of  the  presses  and  every 
thing  is  ready.'* 

The  question  is  obviously  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  requires  a  mature,  but  at  the  same 
time  speedy  consideration.  Sabina  was  going  to 
a  review  and  was  likely  to  be  herself  surveyed  by 
a  thousand  eyes;  she  was  going  to  see  and  to  be 
seen,  exposed  as  she  would  be  in  an  open  balcony 
Crom  head  to  foot,  to  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  jea- 
lous rivals.  **  What  is  your  opinion,  Kypassis  ?** 
said  the  lady  to  her  fiivorite  attendant  who  has 
already  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader. 

With  the  utmost  inspect  the  brown  Kypassis 
leplied :  ''  Who  can  presume,  most  excellent 
mistress,  to  direct  your  taste  which  all  the  Roman 
ladies  implicitly  take  for  the  standard  of  their 
dress  !  But,  some  weeks  «ince  when  you  sent 
your  cousin  Saturninus  the  beautiful  bandeaus 
of  pearls  for  iht  chest  and  head  of  hii  charger^ 


Hid  you  not  say  that,  on  this  day,  you  would  wear 
the  new  pearl  dress  a-la^Clenpatra  which  your 
husband  lately  brought  you  from  Alexandria^ 
You  certainly  only  wanted  to  pur  my  memory 
to  the  proof.  For  that  dress  must  likewise  be 
accompanied  with  the  peari  flounces.** 

Sabina  turned  to  Droso,  with  a  look  of  severity 
on  her  brow  from  which  the  name  of  Sattirninus 
pronounced  by  Kypassis  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  disperse  the  gloomy  clouds  which  again  be- 
gan to  gather  there.  •*  You  have  your  answer,** 
said  she. 

At  her  nod  Kypassis  brings  a  wet  sponge  in  a 
silver  wash-hand  basin.  The  slave  had  just  dip- 
ped it  into  asses  milk,  and  now  gently  rubs  with 
it  the  hands  of  her  mistress.  A  maiden  standing 
by  her  side,  holds  the  soft  towel  ready  for  drjnng 
them*.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Sabina  had 
cast  her  eye  on  the  golden  and  silky  locks  of  the 
page  who  was  still  waiting  m  the  coiber  for  her 
command.  At  her  beck  he.  adranced  and  the 
haughty  lady  wiped  her  hands  in  the  beautiful 
ringlets  of  the  fair  boyf. 


♦  These  were  linen  towels,  the  stuff  of  which 
had  been  so  beaten  both  in  the  thread  and  web, 
as  to  be  perfectly  shaggy,  but  extremely  sofk  and 
pleasant  to  the  touch,  like  cetton  wool.  This 
was  a  refinement  far  surpassing  our  modem 
towels  of  the  6nest  damask. 

t  In  Pctronius  c.  27.  we  find  Trimalchio  doing 
the  same  thing.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
history  of  the  fair  sinner  in  the  Gospel  who 
washed  the  feet  of  her  respected  teacher  and 
dried  them  with  her  haifi  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  same  manner. 
DSt 
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Dru-  .  amraile  flu>  back  to  tUe  Wardrob' , 
and  ccompaniefl  by  tviro  «)l*^er  maidens  brings 
the  Domina^s  di  >&  But  Kit  lu  6rst  attend  the 
swift  footed  shve  in'o  4ne  wurdr*>i>e  aj>artment, 
situated  in  the  lelt  wing  <>f  the  housf,   near  the 

•  rooms  of  ihe  weav  rs  the  I'mbroidet^rs  and  ihe 
dre<^m-ker$,  and  whi-'h  jir«»iiii>t-s  to  fford  our 
curiosity  for  a  few  moracnts  abundant  gratifica- 
tion. ^ 

Figure  to  yourself  the  back  part  of  the  spaci- 

'  ous  place  where  Sabma  resides,  swarming  like  an 
i(nt's  nt  st  with  fl  ive-s  of  both  sexes,  who  have  no 
oih^r  V  mploy  meiit  thin  b^'  the  exetci^e  of  «verv 
Icnid  of  art  and  profession  ?o  supply  in  the  cheap- 
est manner  every  want  of  the  Domina,  to  gratify 
her  every  wtiim  bowever  impraclicble  it  may 
appear.  Here  a  whole  wing  is  dividtd  partly  into 
small  chambers  in  which  the  frmale  slaves  are 
obnged  to  make  a  wretched  shift,  and  pnrJy  into 
larger  room>  where  certain  occupatioUi  require 
tho  joint  labours  of  many.  The  firs-  apartment 
backward  is  the  spinning  and "  wf  ving  room. 
This  we  may  know  iroro  the  singing  of  the  in- 
dustrious weavers  and  spinners  ;  for  thus  these 
p3or  creatures  who  are  obliged  to  work  late  and 
early  in  order  to   execute   their  alloiied    tasks, 

'  beguile  their  tedious  I  hour.    The  spinners  are 
sau  liniended  by   a   v.'ry  severe   task  lui  tress, 
and   some  of  them  by  'he   commands  of -•he 
Domina  are  even  compelled  to  do  a  double  por- 
tion of  work  as  a  punishment      Near  them   are 
the  we^V'  r-;  wh«>arf  employed  in  we.»vinga  kind 
of  line  n.uslin  after  a  new  pattern  for  a  summer 
dress  for  th*:  Domlna.     Formerly    in  the  more 
virtuous  and  happy  diys  of  Rome,  the  mistress 
of  the  family  occupied   herself  in  spinn  ng  and 
we 'ting  in  the.  great  hall,  in  the   mids    of  h  r 
female  slaves.     This    practice  had  however  been 
relinquished  long  before  the  dnysof  ©ur  Sabina  ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as   mere  affectation  in  the  , 
Empress  Livi..,  that  she  was  determined  to  make  i 
mil  the  ordiuiry  clo'hes  wom  by   her  husband,' 
the  Ei'M'^'^'*'  Augustus.     Now  a  Roman  lady  of  |. 
fysh\r\  had   carcely  timjs  to  revise  the  acc^uns  . 
of  hrr  overseer  onre  in  .i  decade,  and  to  give  her 
a  new  pattern  for  a  torment  to  her  wretched  spin-  i, 
ners  and  weavers. 

The  ne.\t  apartm-int  is  occupied  by  the  dress-  j 
makers.     Thou:;h  a  rirh  Roman  laMy  might  per-  l! 
haps  purchase  the  most  costly  stuffs  of  Syri:in  and  j 
Alex:indrian  merchants,  they  were  always  made 
up  by  her  own  slaves  kept  in  the  house  for  tJiat 
particular  ourpose.     Close  to  this  wd>  the  apart- 
ment of  the  embroiderers,  of  who>e  skill   and 
ingenuity   we  sh-*!!  soon  see  a   specimen  ;   and 
next  came  the   room  conuining  the  war  'robe 
ilSL-lf,  where  some  shves   especially   employed 
there,  awaited  with   eager  expectation    Dr  so's 
return.    These  females  had  also  a  peculiar  ap- 


pellation, and  vcrc  called  nestiplicce  (fulders  of 
cloihts  }  A.S  etiquette  iurb.de  the  Roman 
ladi  s  of  distinction  to  appear  in  putdic  in  any 
Other  costume  than  that  apptopria  f*d  to  niatrbns, 
excepting  the  purple  flounce,  and  the  stripes  of 
gold  in  the  tunic,  this  dress  admitted  of  no  other 
Qolourthan  w.  ite  for  the  upper  garmrnt,  and  no 
:)ther  material  than  the  iiiies'  woollen  or  half- 
silk;  and  no  paiijs  were  spared  to  give  these 
while  garments  the  highest  d-^gree  of  smoothness 
and  brilliancy  of  which  ih*\  wcrt-  susc^p'ibie. 
For  this  purpose  they  used  p.micular  pre  ^es,  be- 
neath wnich  the  clothes  were  kept,  till  they 
were  tak  \\  out  for  uso.  Before  they  w  re  put 
into  'his  machine,  they  were  folded  wi  h  the 
greatest  care,  ajid  this  practice  was  also  extended 
to  the  garments  of  'he  men  of  Rome,  when  they 
became  as  effenjinaii'  as  the  women.  From  this 
employment  then  the.^e  slaves  received  their  ap- 
pellation, ;^nd  in  this  apartment  we  ^ibs'^rve  se- 
veral presses  and  smoothing  "michines,-  fti*  the 
above  mentioned  purpose  In  th^  exquisitely 
polished  chests  ranged  round  the  room  are 
<'ontained  all  the  treasures  of  our  Domina's 
wardrobe.  The  inscriptions  nfford  some  idea 
of  th<-  multiplicity  of  the  garments  k^pt  here, 
for  Sabina  in  private  parties  of  pleasure  was 
fond  of  imitating  the  colour,  d  fan-y  dresses  , of 
female^  of'  easy  virtue*,  and  had  a  distinct  ivaril- 
ro.>e  for  e>ch  particular  festival  and  for  cve^y 
season. 

"  Dorcas!"  cried  the  half  breathless  Droso,  as 
she  entered  the  apartment  corutiining  the  ward- 
robe, to  one  of  her  companions,  "  make  haste 
and  get  ready  the  train  with  the  flounce  fostocjied 
with  pcarU!  The  Domini  has  chosen  that  dress 
for  the  day  P*  Dorcas  had  fortunately  received 
an  early  intimation  from  Kypassis,and  had  already 
spw("d  the  purple  train  decorated  with  pearl«,  to 
the  most  :>eautiful  new  md  brilliant  white  tunic. 
Tite  other  garments  has  long  been  rcndy :  and  the 
little  troop  of  clothes- fold'^rs  instantly  set  off 
with  tl>e  different  parts  of  the  Domina*s  dress 
carefully  laid  over  their  arms,  .  and  carried 
them,  exhaling  \\\t  most  costly  perfumes  into 
Sabina^s  drc>sing-room.  Karmion  had  just  pot 
on  'he  feet  of  her  mistress  the  shoes  of  the 
finest  white   leather,    paying    particular   attctl- 

♦  Though  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  and  other 
poei<,  we  find  mention  made  of  as  mJiny  different 
colours  for  ladies  clothes,  as  there  are  among  the 
patterns  of  modern  times;  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  ihey  are  speaking  only  of  that 
class  of  dressy  and  good-natured  females  who 
were  called  at  Rome,  liberthte,  and  not  of  matrons, 
who  wore  no  other  coloured  stuffs  than  gold  and 
purple,  unless  ihcy  chose  wantonly  to  degrade 
themselves. 
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lion  noi  to  give  an  untavourabl-  omen  by  any 

The  mere  puUing  or.  of  these  garments  cnnnoi 
take  up  much  time  Snhina  bad  air  vdv  put  on 
her  shift  on  h*»f  fir^t  entering  the  dressmg  room. 
Thw  Is  a  dclicat*  tunic  wih  sl<*eves,  which  cover 
only  half  of  the  uppr-r  part  of  the  arm,  made  of 
the  fines' cotton,  and  till  sh"  is  com  j.l«  tely  »4 reused, 
fuieoerl  under  the  breasi  w  h  a  narrow  girdle. 
Kypassis,  who  alone  has  the  honour  of  asSis.ing 
her  mistress  in  this  operation,  unties  the  girdle, 
and  first  winds  a  ^hmH  purple  ribbon  round  the 
hr-^^sts  hv  which  means  the  ladies  of  antiquity 
obra.ned  in  ^n  easier  manner  those  advantage^ 
which  he  fem.lcs  of  ma'crn  times  seek  to 
procure  by  means  of  elastic  corseu.  This 
done,  Dorcas  reaches  tlie  tunic,  properly  so 
called,  which  Kypassis  helps  the  Domina  to  put 
oo. 

As  this  tunic,  the  uppermost  of  the  under- 
garments, can»titutes  the  principal  article  of 
dress  and  disilays  the  greatest  luxury,  it  miy 
not  be  amiif,  whde  Kypassii  b  thus  employed, 
to  take  a  view  of  it  for  a  few  moments.  This 
jar  lent  is  made  of  a  stuff,  he  warp  of  which  i^ 
.composed  of  the  fin<*st  Milesian  woul,  and  the 
woof  of  coti  in,  «if  a  brilliant  while.  U  has  short 
sleeres,  wnichoalr  rench  to  the  elbow,  acvl  whitb 
after  a  fashion  common  among  'he  t)orian  Greeks, 
#rccut  totigit'idinally,and  fastened  together  again 
with  gold  clasps.  At  the  bo»om  it  has  a  l*order 
two  fing'Ts  in  breadth  of  double-dyed  purple, 
call  dibaphtn^  which  was  not  onlv  twice  as  strong 
a  colour,  but  also  twice  as  expensi>Ni  as  that  which 
had  only  been  once  dyed.  Of  the  same  colour 
is  aUo  the  lowest  part  of  the  train,  which  was 
con&idered  as  characteristic  of  ihe  tunic  of  the 
Koinan  raitrons.  The  white  tunic,  properly  .so 
called,   descended  or  ly  a  little  lower  thin  the 

•  As  the  ancients  had  a  parti  :uiar  shoe  for 
each  foot,  consequcniK  a  right  and  left  sh  te,  any 
l»iHtak.'  in  putting  (hem  on  tva»  looked  upon  as 
a  s;gn  that  every  thinj^  would  go  wrong  during 
the  whole  day.  This  sillv  notion  was  -.ufriri'^nt 
to  give  uneasiness  even  to  the  fir^t  of  the  K  ^.an 
Emperors,  who  in  many  respects  was  a  man  of  a 
itxy  litile  fuiuil. 


kiiep,  and  w.i^  not  worn  so  shoit  by  any  but 
fem.nk<j  of  no  reputation,  of  the  clasi  #f  iibt-r- 
tioes,  who  did  not  fail  to  we»rg.->udy  and  ex- 
pensive sandaN  w.th  pofd  chains,  buckl-^and 
otharornamcns  above  thsanrhs.  But  the  tunic 
of  a  maron  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  iramf,  wiih 
abundance  of  folds,  v^hjih  reached  so  low  as 
scarcely  to  suffer  any  |>,irt  of  the  feet  to  bt-  seen. 
This  !rain  was  usually  decorated  with  alt  kind* 
of  ornaments,  and  what  the  French  term  mgrimmu 
and  af^pli(juesy  .  nd  also  with  e.i.broid«ring.  Fine 
plates  of  beaten  gold,  or  gold  thread*  were  lik«. 
wise  frequently  sewed  to  it:  but  ingeuiral  it  had 
at  thf  bottom  a  wider  purp.'c  bo  der.  The  tunic 
of  our  Sabina  hud  such  a  border,  which  was  still 
further  embellished  by  u  bandeau  of  pearls  iastca«d 
loit  with  great  art. 

Ki  ,.a».s,*  n«»w  girds  this  long  timic-chematt 
With  a  siiople  while  ribbon,  as  ..ny  other  decors- 
tioM  would  bw  cou»pleidy  concealHJ  by  the  mantW 
which  is  to  come  over  it,  or  by  the  baggi  g  fuWsof 
the  tunic  it->elf.  The  whidc  art  of  the  sleeve  in 
this  operation  consists  ui  drawing  op  the  train, 
which  otherwise  would  fill  upon  the  ground  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  walking,  so  far  as  to 
shew  only  the  toe  of  the  foot,  and  lo  forma 
handsome  fold  all  round  above  the  girdle. 

Sabina  is  now  completely  dressed  except 
throwing  on  the  long  white  mantle  which  Droio 
holds  in  readiness.  But  the  roost  important  thing 
of  all  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  pearl  orna- 
ments which  Sdbinus  reccnly  brought  hi.s  wife 
from  Alexandria,  are  still  lo  be  hung  on.  The 
bracelets  are  not  yet  fasitncd,  oor  the  rings  put 
on  her  fingers.  Spaule  already  stinds  waiting 
with  the  open  jewel  casket,  In«  few  momenn 
our.  Venus  Anadyomene  will  go  forth  perfect 
from  the  hands  of  her  busy  maidens, 

t  The  train  was  called  ins/i/a,  and  wjs  m.ide 
of  the  sa-iie  kind  of  stuff  as  the  tunic,  buf,  a< 
may  still  be  seen  from  many  Roman  siatuts,  it 
had  a  jju-at  number  of  snutll  foMs,  aiul  a  puiple 
or  gold  bord.  r  at  the  b<HH>m.  T'«  tunic  and  the 
trjin  tog'-Mier  were  calhd  jtttJny  which  exactly 
cot rts|>onds/ with  the  jnodtrn  expre^ii^^n,  fuU 
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IContmued  from  Page  248,  FW.  //.] 


Chap.  XIT. 
Hutory  of  French  Fashions,  Continued, 


The  farther  we  proceed,  the  greater  abun- 
dance we  find  of  materials  relative  to  the  difFercnt 
changes  of  female  dreas  in  France.  On  entering 
upon  the  epoch  of  Henry  the  foarth^s  reign,  we 
might  introduce  very  circumstantial  details  con- 
cerning th«  fashions ;  these,  howcTcr,  would  not 
only  occiiion  too  great  prolixity,  but  would  be 
unin  I  erecting  to  the  reader.  All  the  existing 
'monuments  exhibit  representations  of  these 
costumes.  I  shall  therefore  pass  very  lightly  over 
the  reigns  of  Henry  and  his  immediate  successors, 
confining  myself  to  a  few  anecdotes  and  the 
pnncipiJ  traits,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
ridiculous  taste  of  the  females  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  ages.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
fashions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XV. 
and  Louts  XVI.  were  infinitely  more  extra- 
vagant than  those  of  the  eariy  period  of  the 
monarchy. 

Henry  IV.  perceived  the  necessity  of  assign- 
ing limits  to  a  luxury  that  kept  continually  in- 
creasing. Of  all  the  sumptuary  laws  enacted  at 
dlfiRerent  epochs,  none  was  so  judicious  as  the 
edict  of  1604,  in  which  Henry,  after  prohibiting 
the  wearing  of  gold  and  silver  upon  apparel,  adds, 
♦*  excepting,  however,  women  of  pleasure  and 
rogues,  for  vrhom  w(  ^c^  not  sufficiently  interest- 
ed to  do  them^the  honour  tu  pay  attention  to 
their  conduct."  Thi^  ordinance  was  perhaps 
the  only  one  that  produced  a  speedy  effect ;  the 
women  of  pleasure  and  rogues  durst  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  e^trlusive  permission,  though 
they  had  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  re- 
peated prohibitions  which  had  heretofore  been 
issued :  to  true  it  is  that  these  brilliant  superflui- 
ties are  held  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the 
example  of  the  great  procures  thein. 

Bat  this  law  acted  upon  the  women  only  as  a 
repellent,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  expres* 
five  term  of  the  medical  art  *,  that  is,  the  fair 
sex  being  restricted  in  the  employment  of  ex- 
terior />rnaments,  concentrated  the  science  of  the 
toilette  and  of  dress,  and  invented  a  fashion  which 
certainly  no  law  could  have  touched,  because  it 
was  out  of  sight.  We  shall  briefly  illustrate  it  by 
•  passa{;e  from  St.  Foix*s  Essays  on  Paris :— . 
<*  The  Marchioness  d'Esir6es,  mother  of  the 
beautiful  Gabrielle,  was  killed  in  a  sedition  at 
Essone,  in  Auvergne.  It  appears  tlwt  her  body 
was  left  in  the  streets  very  indecently  exposed, 
tod  furnished  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 


fashion  which  had  been  fbr  some  time  introdaoed 
among  women  of  quality.  It  was  not  only  the 
hair  of  the  head  that  they  adorned  with  crimp 
ribbon  of  different  colours.*'  To  nbtaim  the  fa- 
•owr  nfa  ladjfy  was  an  expreision  that  might  thea 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense: 

During  this  reign  likewise  appeared  the  pro- 
digious rufis  invented  in  Spain,  to  conceal  the 
wen,  an  endemial  malady  in  that  country.  The 
hoops  became  larger  than  ever,  to.  judge  from 
the  portraits  of  that  age  which  are  still  cfxtantj 
and  among  others,  from  those  of  Queen  Marga- 
ret, which  brings  to  my  recollection  the  folknr- 
ing  anecdote  of  that  Princess : 

Margaret  of  France,  ihe  first  wifie  of  Henrj 
IV.  was  inordinately  addicted  to  gallantry.  Henry 
himself  often  rallied  her  smartly  on  this  subject* 
She  was  married  to  him  in  1572 ;  the  marriage 
was  annulled  in  1509;  but  still  she  was  alwayt 
calleH  Queen  Margaret.  M.  de  Fresne  Forget 
being  one  day  with  that  princess,  observed,  that 
he  was  astonished  how  men  and  women  with 
such  enormous  ruffs,  could  eat  soup  without 
spoiling  thero,  and  especially  how  the  ladies 
could  be  gallant  in  their  prodigious  large  hoopSw 
The  queen  made  no  reply,  but  a  few  days  after- 
wards having  a  very  large  ruff,  and  bouilit  to  eat^ 
she  directed  a  spoon  with  a  long  handle  to  be 
brought,  so  that  she  dispatched  her  mess  with- 
out soiling  her  dress.  Having  finished,  she  turn- 
ed to  M.  Fretne.— "  There,"  said  she  to  him, 
with  a  smile,  '*  you  see  that  with  a  little  con- 
trivance, a  remedy  may  be  found  for  everf 
thing."—"  Ceruinly,  madam,"  replied  he,  **  at 
to  what  relates  to  the  upper  part  lam  perfectly 
satisfied." 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  17th  century ;  the 
fuhion  of  wearing  hoops  ceased,  and  the  loftf 
head-dress  disappeared  for  some  time ;  the  latter, 
however,  returned  at  the  conclution  of  the  cen- 
tury more  ridiculous  than  ever.  It  is  true  they 
changed  their  name,  being  than  denominated 
/•nlanges. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  vast  edifice  of  wire,  some* 
times  two  feet  in  height,  and  divided  into  several 
stories.  On  this  frame  was  put  a  great  quantity 
of  bits  of  meslin,  ribbon,  and  hair.  At  the  least 
motion  the  whole  fabric  shook,  and  threatened 
destructions  which  was  extremely  inconvenient. 
It  was  nevertheless  asserted  that  the  husbands 
liked  this  fashion^  and  that  it  guaranteed  the  dit- 
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cretinn  of  their  wWei.  Every  piece  of  which 
this  enormout  head-dress  was  coiAposeid  had  a 
pirticular  name,  and  these  names  were  not  less 
ridknlouB  than  the  things  they  denoted.  Among 
which  were  the  duchess,  the  solitaire,  the  cab- 
bage, ihe  mouse,  the  musqueteer,  the  crescent, 
tiie  firmament,  the  tenth  heaven,  and  others 
equally  lodicroos.  This  fashion  was,  however, 
suddenly  relinquished ;  the  head-dress  became 
txtravagantly  low ;  and  to  make  amends,  the 
women  adopted  high  heels.  This  sudden  change 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines,  by  Chau- 
Ueu,  which  xonclude  with  an  epigram  of  con- 
siderable point : 
**  Paris  cMe  i  la  mode  et  change  ses  parures, 
^  Ce  peuple  imiuteur  et  singe  de  la  cour^ 

"  A  commence  depuis  un  jour 
«*  D^hamilier,  enfin,  Torguetl  de  ces  coiffures : 
<<  Mainte  courte  beauts  s*en  plaint,  gronde,  et 

temp^te, 
*<  Et  pour  se  rallonger,  consultant  les  destins, 
**  Apprfnd  d'eux  qu'ou  relrouve,  en  haussint 

ses  paiins, 
^  La  uBIe  que  Ton  perd  en  abaissant  sa  t^te. 

'*  Voila  le  changement  extreme 
**  Qui  met  en  mouvement  nosfemmes  de  Paris: 
'*  Pour  la  coiffure  des  niarts 
**  EHe  est  ici  toujours  la  mfime." 
This  happy  change  in  the  head-dress  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  wompn  soon  began 
again  to  erect  magnificent  edifices  upon  their 
heads.  But,  alas !  the  empire  oi  fashion,  like 
all  other  empires,  is  subject  to  violent  revolu- 
tions ;  a  single  moment  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
a  head  dress  or  demolish  a  bastile— and  that  mo- 
nent  arrived.  Two  English  ladies  effected  a  most 
astonishing  revolution  in  the  fashions,  which  can- 
not £ail  to  form  a  distinguished  feature  in  this 
histoty.  These  two  ladies  who  had  recently  arrived 
at  Paris,  went  to  Versailles  in  June  1714,  to  see 
Louis  XIV.  at  supper.  They  wore  an  extreme 
low  head-dress,  which  was  then  as  ridiculous  as' 
one  two  feet  high  would  appear  at  present.  No 
•oonerhad  they  entered  than  they  produced  such 
a  sensation  that  a  considerable  noise  took  place. 
The  King  inquired  the  reason  of  .this  extraordi- 
nary bustle,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  occa- 
moned  by  the  presence  of  two  ladies, whose  heads 
were  dressed  \h  a  very  singular  style.  When  the 
King  saw  them,  he  observed  to  the  duchess  and 
other  ladies  who  were  supping  with  him,  that  if 
the  women  had  any  sense,  they  would  relinquish 
their  ridiculous  head-dress  and  adopt  the  simple 
ftshton  of  the  two  strangers.  The  wishes  of  a 
King  ire  commands  to  his  courtien.  'The  ladies 
vrere  sensible  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  sub- 
nait:  the  sacrifice  was  painful— to  demolish  such 
lofty  head-dresses  was  little  better  than  decapita- 
tioKU    There  was  no  remedy  i  the  fiear  of  dis- 


pleasing the  monarch  overcame  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  the  whole  night  was  employed 
in  destroying  the  edifice  of  three  stories.  The 
two  uppermost  were  loully  suppressed,  and  the 
third  was  cut  down  to  one  half.  Thus  ended  th« 
reign  of  high  head-dresses,  which  had  been  re- 
linquished and  again  adopted  at  various  periods 
during  300  years,  and  which ^again  appeared^ 
some  time  afterwards,  as  we  shall  pre^ntly  see^ 
with  increased  extravagance. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  obliged  to 
adduce  an  additional  proof  that  women  never 
drop  one  ridiculous  fashion,  without  adopting 
another :  it  is  the  .duty  of  an  historian  to  adhere 
to  the  truth.  Vitam  impendere  veto  was  the  motto 
of  Roussou,  who,  however,  did  not  treat  of 
subjects  so  important  as  that  which  now  employs 
my  pen.    But  to  proeeed. 

High  head-dresses  having  now  disappeared  in  a 
single  night,  as  if  by  enchantment,  it  became 
nece^ary  that  feminine  caprice  should  fix  on  some 
new  object.     Hoops  again  came  into  fashion.    It 
is  true   they  were    not  called  by  their  former 
appellation  of  vertugatUns.  What  woman  would , 
have  worn  a  fashion  as  old  as  the  time  of  Francis 
I.    She  who  could  have  proposed  such  a  thing 
would  have  become  an  object  of  derision.    But 
by  a  stroke  of  genius,  the  name  of  paniers  was 
given  to  them,  and  all  the  women  fell  psssionately 
in  love  with  them.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  revival  of  this  extravagant  costume  were  these: 
The  return  of  hoops  was  owing  to  the  same 
two  English  ladies  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned.   Two  days  after    the  downfall   of  the 
towering  head- dress,  they  took  a  walk,  in  the 
evening,  in  the  great  alley  of  the  Thuilleries. 
Their  robes  expanded  by  vasthoops  of  whalebone, 
eJtcited  the  curiosity  of  the  Parisians,  naturally 
an  inquistive  race,  but  whose  curiosity  in  this 
case  was  very  pardonable,  since  the  spectacle 
was  then  in  view.    They  crowded  round    the 
two  ladies  to  examine  them,   and  the  concourse 
increasing  every   moment,    they  had  well  nigh 
been  squeezed  to  death.     A  bench  saved  them. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  yew   hedge  on  either 
side  of  the  alley,  and  seats  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals, near  ihe  hedge.     It  was  behind  one  of  these 
seats  that  the  two  tedies  entrenched  themselves, 
and  there  they  could  with  less  danger  sustain  the 
impetuous  assaults  of  public  curiosity.     Never- 
theless their  situation  became   rather  awkward. 
It  is  true  they  were  protected  both  in  the  front 
and  the  rear  j  but  ihey  bt^gin  to  be   warmly  at- 
tacked on  the  flanks,  when  a  soldier  found  means 
to  exiric  ite  ihem.   He  opened  a  passage  through 
he  yew  hedge,  assisted  the  bssieged  through  the 
breach,  and  conducted  them  to  the  orangery  of 
the  Thuilleries. 

ITif  be  c^ttinwd.'} 
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ESSAY  ON  POLITENESS  IN  MANNERS. 


PoLiTBNKSS,  like  taste  and  grace,  is  some- 
tbing  that  pleases  us,  th  it  we  feel  and  love,  with- 
out beiog  able  precisely  to  define  iti  nature.  It 
might  even  be  styled,  without  impropriety,  u^te 
and  grace  in  manners.  In  tkis  point  of  view,  an 
iHTestigation  into  the  nature  pf  politeiiesa  would 
lead  us  into  the  meuphysics  of  use;  and  the 
numerous  observations  which  we  are  daily  ena- 
bled to  make  in  society,  are  capable  of  furnish- 
ing us  with  sufficient  light  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion of  politeness  with  letter^  and  the  arts. 

If,  indeed,  we  observe  that  politeness  in  man- 
ners was  always  cotemporary  with  taste  in  the 
arts,  that  the  ages  of  Pericles,  of  Auguf-tus,  and 
Louis  XIV.  were  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of 
attic  wit,  Roman  urbanity,  and  French  polite- 
ness, it  will  be  diffi  ult  to  deny  this  analogy,  the 
existence  of  which  1  suspect. 

In  }he  origin  of  societies  men  had  little  con- 
nection with  each  other;  domestic  cares  occu- 
pied their  lives,  whose  only  ornaments  were  fa- 
mily virtues.  If  accident  brought  them  together, 
benevolence  shone  in  its  utnoost  purity,  when  it 
was  not  obscured  l>y  interest;  a  stranger  was 
cither  a  guest  or  an  enemy,  anl  never  was  man 
an  indifferent  object  to  his  fellow.  Their  virtues 
were  open,  their  mnnners  rude,  and  their  passions 
Violent.  £«tch  had  at  that  time  bis  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  bore  strong  marks  of  originality  — 
Similar,  but  not  perfectly  alike,  all  the  indivi. 
duals  of  the  species  were  disiingulshed  by  re- 
markable differences;  as  the  leaves  of  the  oaks 
of  the  forest,  though  of  the  same  texture  and 
forre),all  vary  from  each  other  in  the  exact  shape 
and  tint. 

Socieiy  in  its  progress,  assembling  men  in  large 
cnoises,  and  inclosing  them  in  towns,  connected 
them  by  dowser  ties.  Their  interests  were  com- 
bined ill  a  thousand  ways;  the  wants  of  indivi- 
duals became  more  numerous,  and  their  affairs 
more  complicated;  their  very  passions  changed 
their  aspect,  as  wild  plants  removed  into  our 
gardens,  there  assume  new  forms :  in  a  word, 
their  relations  and  dependencies  were  infiaiteiy 
diversified. 

Social  order  soon  extended  itself  like  an  im- 
mense net,  one  of  th^  meshes  of  which  cannot 
be  shaken  without  affecting  a  great  number  of 
oihen.  Women  enter-  d  more  or  less  into  so- 
ciety*, they  consequently  assumed  an  influence 

•  The  seclusion  of  women  was  a  law  of  an- 
tiquity among  all  the  Orientals.     Among  the 


over  ir,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  dominion  by 
means  of  that  talent  of  seduction  which  is  pe« 
culiar  to  them,  and  which  Monte-iquieu  calls 
**  the  art  whi'  h  little  minds  possess  of  governing 
great  ones  ''  Force  was  then  obliged  to  yield  ta 
addre^ ;  the  question  now  no  longer  was  how  to 
vanquish  and  subdue,  but  how  to  attract  by  in* 
sinuating  mmners  nnd  to  please,  became  a  ne-> 
cessity.  The  constant  collision*  of  society  ha<} 
worn  off  its  asperities;  a  general  tone  of  amenity 
and  politeness  began  to  distinguish  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities;  rudeness  became' disgusting  ^  it 
was  confiiied  to  the  peasantry,  and  received  the 
contemptuous  appellation  of  clownishncss. 

The  influence  of  women  was  siill  stronger  in 
society  than  in  business;  it  was  only  through 
their  empire  over  society  that  they  usurped  poli- 
tical authority  :  grace  subdued  force.  The  -ver- 
satility of  their  imaginations,  the  delicacy  of 
their  impressions,  the  vivacity  of  theirsemimeats 
soon  im;)art*d  a  character  of  elegance  to  man- 
ners. They  created  taste,  and  gave  publicity  to 
the  secreu  of  graces.  That  art  of  exciting  in- 
teres' without  feeling  any;  of  paying  attention 
to  all,  and  of  engaging  the  attention  of  all  even 
while  thinking  only  of  one;  that  delicacy  in 
touching  the  weak  side  of  a  heart ;  that  address 
in  sparing  every  one's  self-love,  that  dext  rity  irv 
pleasing  every  one's  taste,  that  universality  in  all 
the  means  of  charming  soon  awakened  tender 
sentiments.  The  arts  were  the  offspring  of  the 
passions,  which  they  tend  to  strengthen  :  sensi- 
bility animated  genius ;  imagination  formed  en- 
chanting chimeias,  which  were  encouraged  in 
every  heart  by  the  magic  of  poetry  and  music  ^ 
all  the  passions  were  blended  into  one,  and  hence 
sprung  that  model  of  the  beautiful,  which  created 
all  virtues,  all  talents,  and  all  graces.  Influenced 
by  the  same  charm,  and,  as  it  were,  by  one  com* 


Greeks,  they  had  separate  apartments,  and  very 
little  communicati(»n  with  the  other  sex.  Bu4 
the  intrigues  of  the  Seraglio  and  the  revolution* 
caused  by  women  in  almost  all  the  eastern  conrts, 
prove  that  the  shutting  them  up  is  but  a  feeble 
obstacle  to  their  inffuence.  It  was  the  jealousy 
'>f  a  plebeian  woman  against  her  sister  wbosck 
husband  was  consul,  that  caused  the  elevation  of 
plebeians  to  the  Consulate.  From  the  iuvasiop 
of  Greece,  by  Xerxes,  lo  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  it 
is  impossible  to  mention,  pei^aps  one  single  great 
politic?!  event  in  which  the  influence  of  womea 
I  has  not  been  exerted  in  two  opposite  ways. 
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non  iospiration,  courafeou*  minds  performed 
great  actions,  which  great  talents  immortalized 
Oil  canyass  and  in  marble.  TUe  th-atre  arose; 
artists  became  mor^  nunjierous,  and  monuments 
Bottiplicd  heroes.  A  picturesque  religioti, 
mingled  heaven  wi'.h  earth  in  a  concurrence  of 
reciprocal  pas>ions ;  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  in 
the  hands  •(  Phidias  and  Apelles,  were  solely 
occupied  in  prodocing  images  of  the  gotls,  of 
keroes  and  of  beauiy ;  while  the  lyre  and  the 
flute  uQtted  their  meV>dious  tones  to  embellish 
the  hjmns't>f  CalUm^chus,  the  straini:  of  Pindar 
and  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  Such  is  the  picture 
of  that  period  of  aitic  politeness  which  for  a 
thort  thne  blessed  a  soil  fertile  in  prodigies,  and 
eoveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  voluptuousness. 

Rome,  barbaious  and  flushed  with  conquest, 
incessantly  agluted  by  civil  dissensions,  by  the 
continual  struggles  of  ambition  for  power,  retained 
the  rudeness  of  her  manners  in  the  midst  of  her 
triumphs.  To  no  purpose  did  subjugated  Greece 
adorn  with  herspotlsthecapital  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  world ;  the  love  of  arts  and  of  letters,  and 
the  politeness  of  manners,  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  it,  could  never  gain  a  footing  in 
tlieir  ferocious  hearts.  The  monuments  of  genius 
transplanted  to  Rome  remained  strangers  to  ihem , 
and  served  rather  for  trophies  than  models,  till 
Marios,  Scylla,  Pompey,  Cssar,  those  scourges 
of  their  country  and  avengers  of  the  world,  had 
at  length  by  their  atrocities  and  disasters,  created 
a  necessity  for  the  government  of  Augustus, 
livery  thing  then  assumed  a  new  form  :  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  shut;  all  the  violent 
passions,  restrained  by  authority,  became  tran- 
quillized, and  were  lulled  to  sleep;  repose  and 
felicity  softened  every  mind,  and  radeness  disap- 
peared. The  love  of  pleasure,  so  natural  to 
peaceful  n}an,  the  sensibility,  arising  from  plea- 
sure, or  the  expectation  of  ir,  taste,  politeness 
and  the  graces  were  every  where  displayed,  and 
assigned  to  this  historical  epoch  a  distinguished 
place  in  history. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  the  comparison  of 
which  to  the  age  of  Augustus  does  honour  to  the 
latter*,  likewise  succeeded  civil  wars  which  had 


•  To  persons  not  divested  of  classic  prejudices, 
this  assertion  will  perhaps  appear  exaggerated  ; 
but  if  it  be  considered  that  the  age  of  Augustus 
was  distinguished  only  by  letters,  and  that  ele- 
gance of  manners,  which  cannot  be  appreciated 
but  by  contemporaries ;  while  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  that  of  all  arts  ^^  ^11  talents,  of  ail 
genius,  from  Turenne  lo  la  Quintinie,  from  Bos- 
suet  to  Len6tre,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  this 
prodigious  fecundity  of  nature  at  one  period,  and 
shall  acknowledge  is  without  aiiber  a  model  or 
a  copy  in  history. 


desolated  Francealmost  without  intermission  ever 
since  the  death  of  Henry  II.  Simitar  circum« 
stances  produced  similar  effects  Louis  XIV. 
had  even  some  advan'ages  in  point  of  situ..tion 
over  Augustus.  In  France  as  at  Rome,  the  people 
sighed  only  for  repose  and  an  established  au- 
thority. Legitimate  power,  established  un  the 
most  ancient  basb,  gave  the  young  King,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reitrn  a  firmness,  which 
Augusta^-,  the  usurper,  could  obtain  only  from 
time  and  the  benefits  of  his  reign. 

The  blood  of  Henry  IV.  and  St.  Louis,  which^ 
for  so  many  ages  had  rendered  the  glory  of  a 
single  family  the  glory  of  the  whole  nation,  was 
more  ven«'r«jb:e  to  ihe  French,  than  it  was  possible 
for  the  ^ble  of  Venus  and  Anchise^  to  be  to  the 
Romans.  The  youth  of  the  King,  his  graceful 
person,  his  wit,  the  greatness  of  his  character, 
that  mixture  of  Spanish  dignity  and  lulian  ele- 
gance, which  he  had  acquired  from  Anne  of 
Austria  and  the  Cardinal  Mazarine,  filled  all  his 
subjects  with  admiration,  affection  and  enthu* 
liia^m  ;  aqd  it  might  be  asserted  of  him  with 
more  truth  than  Virgil  said  of  Augustus :  **  He 
reigns  over  people  who  willingly  submit  to  his 
laws."  Every  heart  was  opened  to  love,  joy  and 
hope;  all  were  prepared  to  receive  agreeable  im* 
pressiont.  What  dispositions  could  be  more 
favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  arts,  of 
letters,  and  of  politeness  of  manners ! 

What  then  is  taste,  what  is  grace,  what  is  their 
effect  on  society,  and  how  can  they  alter  man* 
ners? 

Taste  is  a  delicate  touch  of  sensibility  applied 
to  agreeable  objects.  Its  judgment  is  the  result 
of  the  impressions  it  has  received  It  adopts  or 
rejects  at  once,  without  reflection  or  calculation ; 
it  consists  entirely  in  emotion.  I'  is  independent 
of  rules,  for  it  preceled,  nay  it  made  them :  and 
before  the  umlersandiilg  has  combmed  the  pro- 
portions and  proprieties,  ias«eha»  decided  :  it  has 
judged,  bccau!>e  it  has  ftlt.  li  may  be  said  that  4 
tas'e  is  the  consciousness  of  beauty.  Those  two 
principles  have,  in  fact,  one  common  source, 
sensibility  affected  by  moral  scmiments,  or  by 
agreeable  sentiments.  How  fertile  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  sensibility  !  The  discovery  of  ihe  nature 
of  the  human  soul,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  princi^de  of  love,  is  ihe  sure  basis  of 
morality  and  of  arts  as  well  as  of  religiunf.  This 
discovery  gives  birth  to  a  new  systeni  of  meta- 
physics, which  propcses  forihe  oujecf.of  ns  re- 
se-irches  the  whole  theory  of  the  affections,  as  the 
other  embraces  in  its  speculations  the  whole 
theory  of  the  ideas. 

Ideal   beauty,   that    torch   of  genius  which 


f  "  What  is  rJigionI 
sensible  to  the  heart.'^ 
£ 


says  PaKaly  <'  God 
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illuminated  the  statuary  ami  the  painter,  is  nothing 
but  moral  beauty,  inicllectual  beauiy,  applied  to 
the  arts  of  imiution.  Tis  there  that  Phidias 
found  the  head  of  his  Olympian  Jupiter;  theoce 
Raphael  borrowed  the  sublime  traits  of  his  traos- 
figu ration,  and  Nfichael  Angelo  the  sombre 
tpuchesof  his  last  judgment.  The  terrible,  (he 
graceful  and  sublime,  issue  alike  from  this  com- 
mon source. 

In  society,  where  to  pl^se  is  every  thing  ; 
gracefulness  is  the  sublime  in  manners-;  but  i^ 
can  only  be  acquired  by  not  being  sought  after; 
i^  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a  mind  happily  formed, 
or  so  improved  by  cultivation  and  experience  of 
the  world,  that  amiable  habits  have  become  per- 
fectly natural. 

In  fact,  grace  is  the  unstudied  expression  of  aij 
amiable  sentiment  left  tomlly  uncontmled ;  it 
has  its  source  in  truth,  its  foro.  in  negligence, 
which  betrays  the  truth;  it  shews  it,  because  it 
does  not  think  any  owe  is  look'mg  on :  it  is  the 
chaste  Diana  surprized  by  Endymion.  Grace 
^  shines  in,  a  ^ord,  in  a  gesture,  in  a  look,  in  a 
smile,  in  an  attitude,  in  every  thmg  that  strikes 
without  ii) lending  to  be  remarked  ;  the  smallest 
degree  of  pr  paraiion  'destroys  it ;  Uis  like  the 
powder  on  flowers,  which  is  removed  by  the 
most  delicate  touch,  by  the  slightest  breath  of 
air.  Such  is  grace  in  manners;  such  also  is 
grace  in  style  and  in  works  of  art.  In  all,  it  is 
a  tender  and  easy  sentiment,  which  is  when  un- 
adorned the  most  adorned;  'tis  that  delicate  art 
or  that  happy  nature  which  have  so  eminently 
distinguished  Virgil  and  Racine  ^mong  the 
poets,  and  Raphael  and  Corregio  among  the 
p  linters.  As  to  manners,  they  arc  fugitive  lik« 
their  objects;  it  is  impossible  to  fix  models  for 
them;  a  delicate  and  practised  taste  alone  can 
seize  them  in  society. 

These  observations  give  us  occasion  to  cprrect 
a  vulgar  error  which  seems  to  attach  (he  graces 
exclusively  to  voluptuousness.  Wherever  a 
tender  and  amiable  sentiment  is  expressed  with 
truth  and  negligence,  there  is  also  grace.  A  pic- 
ture of  Henry  IV.  besieging  Paris,  and  represcn:- 
ipg  that  excellent  Prince  sending ^brcad  to  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  rtduced  to  such  extremities  as 
to  eat  the  bones  from  charnel-houses,  might  be 
made  a  subject  replete  with  grace.  The  painter 
^ouid  have  only  to  infuse  into  that  august  head  the 
celestial  expression  of  sufernatural  benevolence, 
and  as  Raphael  has  done  in  the  Tran<»fii;u ration, 
to  place  a  divine  bead  upon  a  human  body. 

The  aged  Priam,  d  m^<iiding  of  Achillea  the 
body  of  H«ctor,  would  likewise  be  a  graceful  sub- 
j^t.  Thatdignitv  of  a  great  mind,  which  reigns 
ov<^r  it*  misfortunes;  that  paternal  tenderness 
which  covers  and  absordsthe  humiliation  of  the 
c«nqucrc<l;  that  resignation  which  lu»knowa  every 


vicissitude  of  iVrtune,  would  all  diffuse  over  the 
features  of  the  ?ged  monarch  a  particular  grace, 
the  expressicn  ol*  which  it  belongs  to  genius  to 
divine;  for  every  a'ir,  the  acccn*,  and  gesture,  all 
the  tones  apd  uifltcti^ns  are  in  nature.  The  soul 
placed  in  a  proper  sitixation  seems  to  create  them  j 
it  is  only  necessary  to  feel  them,  and  ihe  artist 
who  attempts  to  reproduce  the  scene,  must  try- 
all  the:  tones  of  nature,  and  select  that  which  is. 
in  unison  with  his  own  hi^rt  This  can  only  be 
the  effect  of  delicate  seusiVility. 

La  Fontaine  says : 

**  Et  la  gr4ce  plus  belle  encoreque  la  beaui^.** 

This  expression  is  most  sinctly  true;  for  if  I. 
may  venture  to  say  so,  beauty  is  always  but 
imaginary.  A  ceruin  airangen>em  of  features, 
a  certain  aspect  of  the  physiogiiomy  indicate  a 
certain  disposition  of  the  soul.  1  ailiicipaie  good- 
humour,  intelligence,  sensibility.  'TIS  moral 
'leauty  that  we  love,  to  this  the  heatt  flies  with 
ardor ;  but  yet  it  may  all  be  feigned :  Medea 
knew  how  tu  render  herself  beautiful,  id  grace 
it  i>  impossible  to  be  mistaken  ;  it  fulfils  all  the 
promises  of  beauty  ;  I  cannot  be  deceived,  for  i. 
have  beheld- the  soul. 

Taste  is  the  delicate  seqtiment  of  what  plea8«» 
the  heartland  grace  is  the  true  and  unstudied  ex-^ 
pressioii  of  an  amiable  sentiment.  We  have 
shewn  the  application  of  these  pr'mciples  to  the 
fine  arts  :  let  us  now  endeavour  to  apply  them  to 
the  analysis  of  manners.  It  wouh!  be*vary  difiU 
':u1t  to  define  politeness  considered  as  an  art ; 
for  the  rapidity  and  multiplicity  of  ciicumstances 
afford  no  time  for  the  calculations  of  reflections;, 
there  a  wrong  stroke  of  the  crayon  cannot  be 
effaced-;  the  eff.M:t  is  already  produced.  But,  it 
is  not  nature  that  we  have  to  imitate;  His  our 
own  impressions  which  it  is  our  business  to 
render;  His  nature  herself  that  we  must  cacefully 
cultivate  before- hand. 

Quintil'uQ  defined  an  orator  to  be  '<  a  good, 
man,  skilful  in  speaking.'* '  Thus,  according  to. 
that  great  master,  eloquence  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  a  noble  and  upright  mind,  which  moves 
and  captivates  the  hearu  of  the  auditors  by  the- 
beauty  of  its  sentiments.  We  shall,  in  like  man- 
ner, assert,  that  pulitenessf  i$  only  the  expression 
of  a  good  disposition,  which,  by  its  very  good- 
ness, pleases  and  attracts. 

A  delicate  sentiment  of  what  is  due  to  one's 
self  and  to  others,  and  an  acute  judgment,  which 
at  one  view  comprehends  circumstances  and  their 
varieties,*-these  are   the  basis  of  that    art.  of 


t  *^  Politeness  does  not  always  produce  bene- 
volence, equity,  complaisance, gratitude ;  it  gives 
at  le^ftt  the  appearance  of  them,  and  makes  tiie 
man  appear  without  vhj^t  ha  ought  to  be  wititiu,'* 
La  Brui/ere, 
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living,  the  happy  applicanon  of  which  (lepefirl*. 
on  habit,  exercise,  and  practice;  these  it  i* 
that  make  men  polite  and, amiable.  The  gifi  of 
pleasing  h  superadded,  and  hence  a'l  the  mngic 
of  the  art  is  d  TivetL 

The  Duke  de  la  Kochefuucault  was  h'kQwi«e 
of  opinion,  that  good   manners  and  judgment 


'onstitute  :he  ba^is  of  poliieness,  when  he  «aid, 
'*  Politeness  of  mind  consists  in  thinking  things 
honourable  and  decent;  and  g  llantry  of  mind, 
in  Saying  flattering  things  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner.** 

fTo  be  conlhuted.J 


A  TALE  OF  FORMER  TIMES. 
iCoHtinued  from  Page  303,  Vol,  IJ,] 


Turn  morning  began  to  dawn  when  the  old 
nan  concluded  his  relation :  he  then  sought  on 
bis  couch  the  repose  which  age  and  fatigue  re- 
quired. Friedbert  followed  his  example,  but  a 
tliousand  confused  ideas  agitated  his  brain ;  he 
was  still  awake  when  the  sun  arose,  and  took 
lor  a  swan  every  bird  be  perceived  .flying  near 
him. 

A  few  months  after  this,  father  BrurK)  was  laid 
in  the  silent  grave  by  his  adopted  !;nn.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  deeply 
lamented  his  loss,  and  performed  f;equent  pil- 
grimages to  the  spot  where  be  was  interred.— 
Time,  however;  diminished  the  crowds  that  re- 
sorted to  this  holy  sepulchre ;  but  solitude  suited 
Friedberfs  romantic  disposition,  and  be  rejoiced 
at  the  liberty  he  enjoyed. 

At  Jergth  the  summer  solstice  appeared,  and 
the  youpg  hermit  never  failed  to  repair  every 
morning  and  evening  to  the  cabin  of  reeds,  and 
attentively  contemplated  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  lake.  Long  did  he  wait  in  vain,  but  at  Ust 
he  perceived,  about  noon,  three  handsome  swans, 
that  wheeled  their  majestic  flight  at  an  ancom- 
moa  ekvaiion  above  the  glassy  waters,  as  though 
desirous  to  ascertain  whether  any  mortal  were 
lurking  in  ambush.  The  reeds  eflfectually 
screened  Friedbert  from  their  glances,  and  they 
descended  slowly  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
When,  in  a  few  minutes,  three  young  virgins, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  appeared  sport- 
ing amidst  the  cooling  iraves,  and  presented  the 
loveliest  group  which  ever  greeted  the  sight  of 
Bian. 

After  liavioip  displayed  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  their  shape  in  a  thousand  playful  atti- 
tudes, the  ravishing  stran|;eri  began  to  sing. — 
But  though  filled,  with  the  liveliest  sensations  of 
delight,  Friedbert  did  not  yield  to  the  pleasing 
intoxication ;  and  recollecting  Bruno\  advice, 
softly  (quitted  bis  shelter,  and  stealing  unper. 
ceived  to  the  shore,  snatched  the  dazzling  plu* 
mage,  which  the  agitation  of  the  water  had  rolled 
at  his  feet.  Near  it  he  perceived  habits  of  sea- 
freen  and  flesh-colours;  but  as  the  plumage  was 


the  only  object  that  could  scciire  him  the  posses- 
sion of  the  daughter  of  the  fairies,  he  was  satis. 
fi«d  with  that  treasure,  and  fled  exulting  to  his 
habitation,  where  he  concealed  it  in  an  iron 
box,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  prise  of  hid 
temerity. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  star  shed  its  rays  in  the 
sky,  two  swans  alone  cleavtd  the  air  with  hurried 
flight,  as  though  full  of  terror,  and  conscious  o£ 
the  danger  which  had  threatened  them  Friedbert 
followed  them  with  his  eyes,  and,  ccrtiin  that  his 
plan  had  succeeded,  determined  to  assume  ihk 
appearance  of  sanctity;  and  lighting  his  lamp, 
in  order  to  attract  the  beautiful  nightly  wanderer^, 
knelt  in  hiii  grotto  and  seemed  to  count  his  beads 
with  religious  attention. 

He  presently  heard  a  sMght  noise,  like  that  df 
a  timid  footstep,  which  feared  to  betray  itseff 
while  treading  on  the  yielding  sand.  The  wily 
hermit  appeared  still  more  wrapped  in  prayer ; 
but,  at  length,  perceiving  he  was  observed,  he 
slowly  arose,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  door. 

He  then  beheld  his  lovely  prisoner,  decked  ifi 
all  the  charms  of  her  age  and  sex ;  with  a  coun- 
tenance that  expressed  th6  liveliest  sorrow,  and 
the  pangs  of  alarmed  modesty. 

The  first  glance  captivated  the  affections  of  t^e 
tender  Friedbert;  and  when  her  delicate  lips 
opened  to  address  him,  he  listened  enraptured  to 
her  melodious  voice,  but  could  not  understand 
the  words  she  spoke,  her  language  being  quite 
unknown  to  him. 

He,  however,  guessed  that  she  was  entreating 
him  to  return  her  the  plumage  which  he  had 
stolen,  but  feigned  not  to  com  prehend  her,  and 
only  sought  to  make  her  sensible  that  her  virtue 
had  nothing  to  fear  while  under  his  protettion. 

He  shewed  her  a  neat  and  comfortable  bed  in 
a  9e{>arate  part  of  the  grotto,  presented  her  some 
excellent  fruits  and  pieserves,  and  attempted 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  win  her  con- 
fidence. 

£|ut  the  afflicted  maiden  seemed  unconscious 
of  all  around  her,  and  abandoning  herself  to  grief 
sobbed  aloud.    The  good-natur«d  hermit  was  $• 
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ofFecied  at  witnessing  the  sorrow  which  he  had 
occasioned,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears; 
and  played  his  part  so  well,  that  the  lovely 
stranger  seemed  to  feel  some  consolation  from 
the  sympatlvy  which  he  expressed. 

She  no  longer  inspected  him  of  having  taken 
her  plumage,  but  mentally  tutreated  his  forgive- 
ness for  having  accused  him.  She  now  wished 
to  discover  some  means  by  which  she  might  make 
hei  benevolent  host  comprehend  the  cause  of  her 
grief. 

The  first  night  was  spent  in  sadness;  but  at 
the  first  dawning  of  the  morning  Friedbert  per> 
formed  his  usual  devotinns,  which  the  young 
stranger  was  not  displeased  to  observe.  She  even 
partook  of  some  breakfast^ with  him,  and  then 
hastened  to  seek,  on  the  bunks  of  the  lake,  for 
her  lost  pUimoge,  which  she  at  last  fancied  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  light  breath  of  the 
-  evening  gale.  The  officious  hermit  seemed  as 
active  as  hersdf  in  searching  for  her  treasure, 
which  he  knew  very  well  was  not  in  her  power 
%o  discover.  This  employment  renewed  in  some 
degree  the  grief  of  the  beautiful  descendant  of 
the  fairy  race;  but  the  blood  which  warms  their 
▼eins  flows  more  cheerfully  than  that  of  mortals; 
sorrow  is  soon  effaced  from  their  hearts,  like  the 
shades  of  night  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
By  degrees  she  became  accustomed  to  her  situ- 
ation, and  her  countenance  brightened  like  the 
sky  after  a  summer^s  shower.  She  likewise  felt 
leconciled  to  the  companion  of  her  solitude,  and 
her  eyes  sometimes  rested  with  pleasure  on  the 
inimated  and  pleasing  countenance  of  the  young 
hermit.  He  observed  this  with  internal  joy ; 
and,  by  every  attention  that  love  could  suggest, 
sought  to  deserve  and  increase  the  favourable 
sentiments  she  already  evinced  for  him.  Love 
liad  metamorphosed  the  common  good  sense  of 
the  f;oldier  into  a  refined  understanding,  and  had 
given  him  the  faculty  of  fathoming  all  ihe  hidden 
recesses  of  the  female  heart)  it  also  inspired 
them  wiih  the  roedns  of  comprehending  each 
other.  It  was,  however,  long  before  Friedben's 
curiosity  could  be  gratified  respecting  the  young 
stranger*s  country,  name,  and  condition  in  life; 
but  by  the  assistance  of  their  new  language,  he 
learned  at  length  that  the  fair  maid  was  a 
Grecian,  but  his' pleasure  and  surprise  greatly  en- 
creased  when  he  discovered  that  she  owed  her 
birth  to  Prince  Zeus  and  the  lovely  Zoe,  of 
Naxos,  so  long  the  object  of  Bruno*s  atuch- 
ment. 

•*  And  now,  my  good  father,**  continued  she, 
**  tell  me  how  you  came  acquainted  with  the 
virtue  of  the  lake  J  and  why  my  mother  warned 
me  and  my  sisters  lo  avoid  the  western  bath  ? 
Had  she  met  with  a  similar  robfortune?  We 
vere  sent  every  year  to  <ht  sources  of  the  Nile, 


but  my  mother  qever  accompaniM  us ;  for  tnj 
father,  tormented  by  jealousy,  strictly  confined 
her,  preferring  the  loss  of  her  charms  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  he;  preserving  them  for  any  one  but 
himself.  This  prohibition  has  entirely  deprived 
her  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  My  father  is  now 
dead,  and  my  mother  spends  her  widowhood  in 
cheerless  solitude;  we  lived  with  her,  far  re- 
moved from  my  nucleus  court,  who  has  succeeded 
6ur  father  in  the  government,  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  never  quitted  her  but  during  cor  journies  to 
the  fairy  baths. 

My  eldest  sbters  took,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
imprudent  determination  of  steering  their  fiight 
towards  the  west,  against  my  mothei*s  advice. 
During  this  journey,  which  we  carefully  con- 
cealed fVom  her,  we  m^l  with  no  accident;  and 
as  we  were  less  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  than  when  we  crossed  the  Desarts  of  Egypt, 
we  continued  to  repair  to  this  lake  until  1  ,be-> 
came  the  victim  of  my  sisters'  folly.  " 

**  Where  does  that  wicked  magician  conceal 
himself,"  continued  the  maid,  **  who  watched 
the  nymphs  in  th.?  bath,  to  steal  a  plumage  which 
can  prove  of  no  utility  to  hira?  Conjure  him, 
holy  man,  to  descend  from  the  regions  of  the 
sky,  if  they  be  his  dwelling,  or  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  command  him  to  restore- 
me  that  invaluable  treasure  which  distinguishes 
my  race  from  the  rest  of  mortals.** 

Pleased  with  Calista*s  error,  for  such  was  the 
name  of  the  fair  Grecian,.  Friedbert  related  to 
her  the  wild  frolics  of  the  Prince  of  the  Genii, 
who,  he  affirmed,  took  a  malicious  delight  in 
tormenting  the  bathers.  He  told  her  also  that 
he  had  no  power  over  spirits }  but  he  had  heard 
of  a  certain  sylph,  who  had  likewise  lost  her 
feathers,  but  found  a  faithful  lover,  who  dispelled 
every  feeling  of  regret. 

Comfort  seemed  to  drop  from  the  lips  of  the 
youth ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  beauties  which 
nature  had  strewed  around,  their  solitude  appeared 
tiresome;  but  no  sooner  had  the  complaisant 
hermit  been  made  acqua'mted  with  the  wishes  of 
her  heart,  than  he  declared  his  readiness  to  for« 
sake  the  lonely  grotto;  but  at  the  same  time  in* 
formed  her  that  nothing  could  indemnify  him 
for  this  sacrifice,  but  domestic  happiness  in  the 
arms  of  a  virtuous  wife.  While  uttering  these 
last  words,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  such 
expressive  tenderness,  that  his  meaning  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  She  blushed  and  looked  down, 
but  Friedbert  understood  her  answer.  From 
that  moment  he  exerted  himself  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  their  departure;  and 
af^er  having  resumed  his  military  garb,  set  off 
with  his  lovely  compnion  for  Suabia. 

In  this  province  there  is  a  small  town  called 
Eglisau,  there  Friedbert's  mother  resided.    Not 
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Slaving  heard  from  her  son  for  so  k>ng  a  time, 
she  concladed  that  he  hail  been  killed  in  batUe; 
and  nc¥er  failed  to  bestow  a  trifle  on  etery 
maimed  soldier  who  stopped  before  her  door  on 
his  retvra  from  the  army.  She  a<ked  a  thousand 
questions  about  her  dear  Friedbert ;  and  often 
did  an  artful  invalid  impose  on  her  some  story 
respecting  her  ion,— told  her  how  bravely  he  had 
fought  and  honourably  fallen,  and  how  many 
blessings  he  had  sent  her  with  his  dying  breath. 
She  then  neTer  failed  to  set  before  him  a  bottle  of 
her  best  wine,  while  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and 
ber  heart  throbbed  with  grief. 

A  messenger  on  horseback  at  last  announced 
one  day  that  the  brave  Friedbert  had  not  perished 
in  the  wars,  but  was  returning  to  his  native  land 
crowned  with  riches  which  he  had  won  in  the 
cast,  from  vHitch>pUce  he  had  brought  back  a  bride 
of  exquu^ite  beauty,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt's 
daughter,  with  immense  treasures  for  her  por- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  naodest  ceports  of  fame,  yet 
they  were  not  without  some  fbundation  ^  he  had 
found  in  Bruno^s  grotto  a  sum  large  enough  to 
support  the  rank  of  a  knight,  and  augmented  his 
suite  as  he  approached  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  bad  purchased  horses  superbly  caparisoned, 
and  wore,  as  well  as  the  lovely  Calista,  the  most 
splendid  apparel. 

When- the  inhabitants  of  Augsburg  taw  the 
cavalcade  passing  throufh  their  streets,  they 
hailed  their  brother  citizen  with  shouts  of  joy. 
His  relations,  even  to  his  tenth  cousins,  as  well 
as  a  Urge  party  of  his  townsmen,  headed  by  the 
magistrates,  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  the 
city  flag  unfurled,  while  bagpipes  and  hautboys 
proclaimed  his  arrival.  Joy  and  pride  sparkled 
In  the  eyes  of  Friedben*s  mother  as  she  em- 
braced her  son.  She  gave  a  great  entertainment, 
to  which  all  her  friends  were  invited,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  the  whole  contents  of  her 
purse.  The  town  resounded  with  the  praises  of 
the  beautiful  Grecian;  and  many  knights,  who 
were  great  admirers  of  beavty,  eagerly  sought 
Friedbert's  acquaintance.  One  called  him  his 
fellow-soldier,  another  his  old  friend,  a  third  his 
cousin,  and  all  were  profuse  in  his  protestations 
of  friendship. 

The  object  of  his  former  passion  had  been  for 
some  lime  married,  and  therefore  her  family  was 
no  longer  exasperated  against  our  young  sol- 
dier ;  and  since  he  had  acquired  richei,  he*  also 
found  means  of  palliating  his  conduct  towards 
bis  captain.  The  fair  stranger  alone  occupied 
all  his  thoughts ;  and  as  she  saw  so  prospect  of 
ever  returning  to  her  own  country,  she  felt  no 
reluctance  in  becoming  the  bride  of  a  young 
nun  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  who  appeared 


now  to  much  advantage  since  he  had  changed 
the  hermit's  cloak  fur  the  dress  of  a  knight  — • 
She,  therefore,  overlooked  the  difference  of 
their  rank,  and  consented  to  bestow  her  land 
upon  him. 

The  weddhig  clothes  were  purchased,  the  hour 
fixed,  and  the  good  mother  had  superintended 
aU  the  preparations  for  the  festival,  when  the  day 
previous  to  the  ceremony  the  bridegroom  went 
on  horseback,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  gi^  invitations  to  his  friends.  Calista, 
meanwhile  tried  on  her  splendid  dress^  but  per* 
ceiving  something  which  required  to  be  altered, 
sent  for  her  mother-in-law  to  ask  her  advice. 
When  the  old  woman  approached,  she  burst 
forth  into  exclamations  of  praise  upon  the  beauty, 
eletrance  and  grace  of  her  daughter,  and  at  last 
on  the  habit  itself,  but  when  she  perceived  that 
Calista*s  opinion  differed  from  heis,  she  imme- 
diately changed  her  tone,  lest  she  should  betray 
her  ignorance  of  the  prevailing  fashions.  The 
young  Grecian*s  chief  objection  rested  on  the 
aukward  form  of  her  head-dress.  **  Why,"  said 
she,  sighing,  **  have  1  not  on  my  wedding  day 
my  beautiful  feathers,  as  light  and  dazzling  as 
flakes  of  descending  snow.  1  should  have  proved 
an  object  of  envy  to  all  the  young  maidens  of 
the  city,  and  then  indeed  you  might  have  praised 
my  beauty.  This  ornament  of  my  country 
women  is  no  longer  mine,  and  I  have  lost  the 
jewel  which  spreads  resistless  charms  over  its 
possessor,  and  captivates  the  heart  of  every 
beholder.** 

A  tear,  the  child  of  painful  recollection,  stole 
down  Calista*8  check  as  she  spoke  these  words, 
and  the  kind  heart  of  her  motber-in-Iaw  was 
melted,  and  she  could  no  longer  refrain  from  be- 
traying a  secret,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  her, 
and  which  she  had  long  wished  to  reveal.  Her 
son  had  related  to  her  how  he  hsM  acquired  the 
plumage  without  telling  her  its  properties,  and 
had  consigned  it  to  her  care  as  a  pledge  of  affec- 
tion, enjoining  her  to  conceal  it  from  every  eye. 
Pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  communicating 
her  secret;  "  weep  not,  my  dear  child,"  she  «x» 
claimed,  **  the  brightness  of  your  eyes  must  not 
bt  dimmed  with  tears,  and  regret  spoil  the  joys 
of  your  wedding  day.  Your  feathers  are  per- 
fectly safe,  they  are  in  my  possession,  and  since 
you  long  so  much  for  them,  I  will  insuntfy 
restore  them  to  you,  provided  you  promise 
not  to  betray  me  to  your  husband."  Calista 
remained  mute  with  astonishment ;  she  felt 
the  most  lively  joy  at  finding  her  lost  plumage, 
and  the  bitterest  resentment  at  the  deception 
which  Friedbert  had  practised  upon  her.  She 
had,  however,  recovered  in  some  degree  from  her 
surprize,  when  tbe  old  -woman   returned,  and 
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hastily  snatching  the  snowy  feathers  from  her 
litnds^  she  opened  the  windoiw  and  fixed  them 
DD.  No  sooner  had  they  touched  her  shouUers 
tiian  the  resumed  the  form  of  a  twan,  and  ex- 


panding bet  ftiWer  wings,  took  her  flight  and 
bade  adieu  to  Ftiedbert*8  abode. 

[To  be  concluded  m  9mr  next."} 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  ON  USEFUL  SCIENCES. 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC  UPON  ANIMALS j      . 

With  ^an  Account  of  the  Concert  given  to  two  Elephants  at  the  Botanic  Garden  tn 

Paris,  on  the  2^  May ^  1798.     In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  dat^d  the  7th  of  August 

following. 

**  Naf^ra  ducimur  ad  modos'* 

*«  By  Nature  wc  are  inclined  to  Mu&ic.y— »Quimtil. 


You  wish  to  be  informe*!  particularly  what 
effects  music  produced  on  the  Elephants,  those 
animali  whose  social  iti»tinct  and  habitudes  are 
at  all  limes  very  apt  to  pique  ourcuiiosity.  You 
think  that  the  experiment  of  giving  pleasure  to 
a  sensible  b*  ing  is  certauily  better  than  that  of 
giving  it  pain:  I  am  of  your  opinion;  and, 
cnder  favour  of  the  learned  Haller,  at>d  all  those 
physiologists  who  have  worked  like  him,  1 
believe  it  is  more  rational,  und  above  all  more 
kumane,  to  study  the  springs  and  functions  of 
life,  in  life  itself,  than  to  seek  them  in  death,  or 
|n  the  convulsions  of  an  expiring  animal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  1  thank  these  artists,  who, 
krmed,  not  with  scalpels  and  iastruments  of 
torture,  but  with  hautboys,  (lut^,  and  fiddles, 
c^me  to  exercise  the  charm  of  their  art,  .on  two 
beings  endowed  with  sentiment ;  to  loosen  their 
natural  faculties  which  slavery  holds  in  chains  ; 
lo  excite  and  calm  them  alternajtely  ;  to  revive  in 
their  wild  mind  the  instinct  of  their  native  coun- 
try; and  at  last  to  conduct  them,  by  means  of 
the  accents  of  joy  and  tenderness  to  the  illusions 
of  that  love,  which  to  be  fully  satisfied  will  bear 
iio  witnesses ;  in  truth  a  deceitful  enjoyment, 
but  which,  at  least  give  a  glimpse  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  animals  fulfil  the  functions  to' 
which  nature  calls  them  for  the  siultiplication  of 
their  species.         • 

For  this  lively  demonstration,  such  as  can  never 
.  be  seen  on  anatomical  theatres,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  talents  of  thirteen  of  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  in  Paris,  chiefly  attached  to  the  con- 
servatory of  music. 

The  orchestra  was  placed  out  of  sight  of  the 
Elephants,  in  a  gallery  above  the  place  they  were 
kept  in,  and  round  a  large  circular  trap  door, 
n^hicfa  was  not  opened  till  the  moment  the  con- 
cert began.    In  order  to  give  more  liberty  to  the 


motions  of  Hans  and  Margaret,  for  so  they  are 
called,  the  enjoymCnt  of  both  the  apartments 
which  compose  their  habitation  was  left  to  them, 
so  that  they  being  ready,  and  the  instruments  in 
tune,  all  was  silent,  and  the  tfap-door  was  lifted 
up  without  noise,  whilst  to  improve  the  effect 
of  the  surprise,  their  comae  or  keeper  gave  them 
cakes  and  other  dainties,  to  prevent  their  attend- 
ing much  to  what  was  doing. 

The  concert  began  with  a  trio  for  two  violins 
and  a  bass,  in  \\  major,  consbtiug  of  short  airs 
with  variations  of  a  moderate  character. 

No  sooner  were  the  first  sounds  heard  than 
Han5  and  Peggy,  lendhig  an  ear,  left  off  eating  ; 
they  soon  ran  towards  the  place  from  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded.  The  opening  over  their 
heads,  the  instruments  of  a  strange  form,  of  which 
they  only  perceived  the  extremities,  the  men 
floating  asMi  were  in  the  air,  the  invisible  har- 
mony,' for  which  they  attempted  to  feel,  with 
their  trunks,  the  silence  of  the  spectators,  theim. 
movable  attitude  of  their  comaCf  all  at  first  ap« 
peared  lo  them  subjects  of  curiosity,  wonder  an4 
apprehension. 

They  went  round  the  trap-door,  directing  their 
trunks  towards  the  opening,  rij»i ng  from  time  to 
time  on  their  hind  legs ;  approached  their  cornac, 
sought  his  caresses,  returned  with  more  uneasi- 
ness, gazed  at  the  assist^ants,  and  seemed  to 
examine  whether  there  was  not  a  snare  laid  for 
them.  But  those  first  emotions  of  fear  were  soon 
appeased,  when  they  found  every  thing  remained 
peaceable  round  them  :  then  giving  way  without 
any  mixture  of  dread  to  the  impulse  of  sounds 
they  seemed  to  feel  no  other  sensations  but  what 
proceeded  from  the  music. 

This  alteration  in  their  temper  was  parti- 
culatly  remarkable  at  the  end  <5f  the  trio,  which 
the  performers    terminated   with    the    £tmous 
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Scythian  d? lice  ia  B  tmnor^  m  the  opera  oi  Iphi- 
genia  m  Tauride,  by  Gluck;  music  of  a  savage 
character  stroogly  propounced,  and  which  com- 
municated all  the  agiuiio*  of  its  rhythmusto  the 
Elephants. 

From  their  gait,  aonietimet  preci|>itated,  some- 
times slackened,  from  theii  motions  sometimes 
stxdden,  And  at  other  times  sUw,  ii  appeared  a&  if 
they  foUoired  the  undulations  of  the  song  and 
the  measure.  They  often  bit  the  bars  of  their 
cells,  wrung  them  hard  with  their  trunks,  presse^i 
them  with  the  weight  of  their  body,  a^  if  ihey 
wanted  room  to  play  in,  and  that  they  wished  tq 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  th<.-ir  prison.  Piercing 
cries,  and  whistlings  escaped  from  them  at  inier- 
"vals;  is  this  from  pleasure  or  from  anger?  was 
asiuMi  <^  the  c^rmu :  tkejf  not  angry ^  answered 
he. 

This  passion  was  calmed,  or  rather  changed  its 
object  with  •  the  following  air :  O  ma  iendre 
•Muaettef  performed  in  C  minor^  on  the  bassoon 
alone,  without  any  accompaniment. 

The  simple  and  -endcr  melody  of  this  romance, 
rendered  still  more  plaintive  by  the  melancholy 
accent  of  the  bassoon,  attracted  them  as  it  were 
by  enchantment.— They  marched  a  few  paces, 
stopped  to  listen,  returned  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  orchestra,  gently  agitated  their  trunks, 
and  seemed  to  respire  its  amorous  emanations 

It  muu  be  remarked  thai  during  the  per- 
formance  of  this  air,  they  did  not  emit  a  single 
cry,  nor  received  any  determination  extra- 
nepus  to  the  music.  Their  motions  were  slow, 
measured,  and  partook  of  the  softness  of  the 
tune. 

But  the  charm  did  not  operate  equally  on 
both.  Whilst  Hans  contained  himself  with  his 
usual  prudence  and  circumspection,  Peggy,  im- 
passioned, caressingly  flattered  him  with  htrio(\g 
and  flexible  hand,  which  she  passed  and  repassed 
over  his  bick,  <ind  on  his  neck,  then  over  her 
own,  touched  her  breasts  with  the  finger  at  the 
extremity  of  her  proboscis,  and,  as  if  that  finger 
was  impr'mted  with  a  more  pressing  and  tender 
sentiment,  she  instantly  carried  it  te  her  muuih, 
and  afterwords  into  the  ear  of  Hans,  who  did  not 
attend  v>9  or  perhaps  wts  still  iguorapi  of  that 
language. 

This  dumb  scene  took  all  at  once  a  character 
of  transport  and  disorder  from  tl^^ay  and  lively 
accents  of  the  air  Ca  Iruy  performed  in  D,  by  the 
whole  band  of  mir<icians,  and  of  which  the  efFact 
Wat  smgularly  heigbieotid  by  the  piercing  sound 
of  the  small  flute. 

From  heir  transports,  from  their  cries  of  joy, 
somefimes  grave,  at  oih<!r  limes  shrill,  but  always 
varied  m  their  tones ;  from  their  whisMmgs,  their 
goings  and  comings,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
fbat  the  rhy thmns  of  that  tuoe,  which  macchci  io 


I  I  T  '  aiaasann 

doubled  time,  pressed  tliem  hard^  and   forced 
thenvto  follow  its  mood. 

The  female  redoubled  her  solicitationf ;  hec 
caresses  were  rtore  demonstrative,  her  allure, 
menu  haore  poignant  *,  she  often  ran  rapidly  avay^ 
from  the  male,  an4  returned  backwards,  kicking 
I  him  gently  with  her  hind  feet,  to  acquaint  him 
she  w:*s  there ;  but  poor  Peggy  lost  her  labour* 
Happily  for  her  the  invisible  power  whitk 
troubled  her  senses,  was  likewise  able  to  appeasn 
them 

The  int  raments  were  no  longer  playing,  and 
she  .-itill  followed  their  impulse,  when  like  thoin 
refreshing  rains  which  temper  the  summer  heats^ 
the  soft  harmony  of  two  human  voices  descended 
from  the  orchesfra  like  a  cloud  to  calm  hec 
delirium.  In  the  midst  of  her  most  lively 
transporu,  she  was  seen  to  moderate  herself  sud* 
d'jnly,  to  su&pend  gradually  all  her  desires ;  and 
lastly  to  stand  still,  letting  her  trunk  rest  on  tfan 
floor.  The  repose  of  which  she  reflected  thn 
inr.ge,  was  tn  an  Adagio  of  the  opem  of  Door* 
danuty  **  Plaintive  Afants,^  sung  by  two  voic«i» 
wi.h  all  its  accompaniments  in  ijlaL 

These  effects,  however  marvellous  they  maf , 
appear,  have,  notwithstanding,  nothing  which 
ought  to  surprise  us ;  if  we  reflect  that  the  pat«^ 
sions  of  animals,  like  human  passions^  bavn 
naturally  a  rhythmical  character,  absolute,  in- 
dependent of  all  education  and  habitude.  In 
marking  the  movements  which  are  suitable  to 
those  passions,  and  joining  to  them  the  proper 
accents,  music  revives  and  excites  ihem;  it 
changes  and  calms  them  at  will,  by  combining 
the.  measure,  the  order,  and  the  succession  c^ 
those  movements.  To  which  we  add,  that  the 
passions  of  animals  owning  no  other  law  than 
nature,  are  always. simple,  and  comequently 
more  easily  moved,  directed  and  ruled  tlian  those 
^  of  mankind,  which  are  fur  the  iiu>st  part  com- 
po&i-d,  and  participate  more  or  less  of  each 
oiher 

Hut  nothing  more  strongly  proves  those  rela^ 
tions,  those  iniimate  correspondencies,  of  rhyth* 
mus  and  melody  with  the  motions  and  actions 
of  the  passions  than  the  indifference  in  which 
both  our  Elephants  remained  whilst  the  band  was 
for  I  he  second  time  playing  the  air  of  Ca  Irtu 
immediately  afier  that  of  I>ar<iq)|ti#|  only  changing 
the  key  fcom  U  <o  F.  ii  was  still  the  same  tune^ 
but  it  no  longer  retained  the  same  expressiuu :  it 
was  still  the  same  harmony,  but  it  had  lust  its 
first  energy  ;  it  was  still  the  same  relati^te  dura* 
tion  of  the  measures,  but  those  mta^u^es  were 
less  marked,  and  no  longer  indicated  the  san^fi 
rhythm  us. 

1  pass  rapidly  over  the  following  pieces,  such 
as  the  overture  of  the  J}€rim  du  Village^  which 
excited  ih(4U  to  S«iety  j  Ute  soAg  of  Uwri  IF, 
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**  Ckdrmante  Gabritlle^^  which  plunged  ihem  in 
a  sort  of  languor,  and  relenting  temper,  which 
were  well  expressed  in  their  looks  and  their 
attitude.  Some  other  tunes  produced  notTiibg, 
these  are  not  worth  mentioning  ;  and  I  return  to 
the  third  repetition  of  Ca  Ira,  performed  as  at 
first,  in  D,  With  the  addition  of  several  voices. 
None  but  a  witness  can  form  any  just  idea  of  its 
cffvicts.  The  female  could  no  longer  command 
herself;  she  trotted  about,  leaped  in  cadence,  and 
mixed  accents  like  those  of  a  trumpet,  with  the 
sounds  of  the  voices  and  instruments,  which  were 
not  discordant  with  the  general  harmony.  On 
approaching  the  male,  her  ears  flapped  against 
her  head  with  extreme  quickness,  whilst  her 
amorous  trunk  solicited  him  in  all  the  sensible 
part's  oi'  his  body.  Neither  did  she  spare  her 
gentle  kicks.  She  often  during  her  delirium, 
fell  on  her  croups,  with  her  fore- feet  in  the  air, 
and  her  back  leaning  again<;t  the  baw  of  the 
lodge.  In  this  posture  she  was  heard  to  emit 
cries  of  desire;  but  instantly  after,  as  if  she  had 
been  ashamed  of  ^n  ^tion  to  which  there  were 
so  many  witnesses,  she  rose  and  continued  her 
cadcn'^ed  course. 

After  a  sh»rt  rest,  new  tunes  and  new  instru- 
ments were  tried.  This  second  part  of  the  con- 
cert was  given  under  the  eyes  of  the  Ele^ihants 
anil  close  to  their  lodges. 

Although   the  male  had  not  as  yet  felt  the 
ardour  of  his  female,  and  although  no  sensation  ' 
of  appetite  and  desire  had  yet  shown  itself  in  his 
exterior  motions,  the  moment  was  not  far  off,  in 
which  he  would  emerge  from  that  state  of  in 
difference. 

At  first  he  showed  neither  pain  nor  pleasure 
whilst  a  brilliant  symphony  of  Haydn,  inC  mo/V, 
was  performing.  The  sight  of  the  orchestra,  the 
musicians  and  their  apparatus,  with  the  resound* 
ing  tonrs  of  the  various  instruments,  did  not 
at'ract  his  attention  ;  he  testified  neither  curiosity 
nor  surprise;  but  when  that  piece  was  finished, 
no  sooner  did  the  clarinet  alone,  begin  to  play 
the  simple  and  pathetic  pag-pipe  air  in  the  over 
turc  of  Ninaj  thjn  he  sought  for  the  voice  which 
flattered  him,  and  stood  still  j;;st  before  the  in^ 
ftrumenr,  extending  his  trunk  towards  it.  At- 
tentive and  immovable  he  remained  listening.  In 
the  mean  time  the  fires  of  love  insinuated  them- 
selves into  his  veins;  betrayed  by  exterior  signs, 
and  as  it  were  himself  astonished  at  that  new 
sensation,  he  retreated  a  ftfw  paces,  and  when 
the  symptoms  diminished,  or  were  quite  gone,  he 
returned  to  the  music,  listened,  and  found  him- 
self agnin  in  the  same  state ;  these  were  transient 
fire-?,  which  only  spirkleil  a  few  moments  and 
di<ap;)cared,  without  even  serving  to  ^idehim 
towards  his  mate. 

The  clarinet  h.iving  slid  without  interruption 
ato  the  romance  Q^  ma  i4ndr€  Musette,  in  D 


minor,  (which  had  been  before  performed  on  the 
bassoon  in  C  minora)  his  illusion  kept  up ; bat  tho 
charm  appeared  to  forsake  blm  all  of  a  sudden 
when,  the  air. Ca  tra  was  repeattd  for  the  fourth 
time.  Terhaps  the  effect  or  that  tune  was  ex- 
hausted ;  perhaps  also  the  organs  of  those  ani- 
mrils  began  to  be  fatigaed  with  being  exercised 
too  much.  This  is  very  probable,  because  neither 
of  them  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  f rendu 
horn,  which  terminated  the  concert. '  That  in- 
strument, which  ihey  had  not  before  heard,  would 
probably  have  made  some  impression  on  them  if 
it  had  been  sooner  blown. 

A  few  duys  after  this  concert  the  elephants 
were  detected  by  their  keeper,  in  attempting 
to  practise  at  night  the  lessons  they  had  learned 
from  the  agitaiion  and  heat  into  which  ihey  had 
been  ihn  wn  !)y  the  mui>ic. 

It  would  therefore  be  prudent  not  to  repeat 
the  proof  but  with  great  caution,  and  not  till  thej 
enjoy  greater  liberty  in  the  park  which  is  prepar- 
ing for  them.  Then  three  other  means  no  lesa 
powerful  might  he  made  to  concur:  the  food 
more  choice  and  abundant ;  the  pleasure  of  meet* 
ing  each  again  after  a  short  or  long  separation  ; 
and  the  season  of  spring  which  invites  all  beingt 
to  love.  Above  all,  the  experiment  ought  to  be 
made  on  a  fine  moon-light  night :  it  should  ap- 
pear they  were  placed  in  the  most  absolute  soli* 
tude,  and  where  the  most  powerful  silence 
reigned  :  they  shouM  not  see  any  of  the  musi- 
cians, nor  even  their  comae.  Not  a  word  should 
be  heard,  but  only  the  vocal  and  intruinental 
melodies.  Their  instinct  thus  recalled,  their 
desires   revived,    not   suspecting    any   traps  or  ^ 

surprise,  perhaps  they  might  accomplish  the 
^rish  of  nature,  in  giving  themselves  up,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  solitary  countties  of  India,  to 
that  security  which  is  exacted  for  an  act  which 
leaves  them  without  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies. 

We  find  in  the  writings  of  Pliny,  of  Suetonius, 
and  of  Plutarch,  anecdotes  about  elephants,  which 
prove  their  natural  inclination  to  music.  Some 
were  seen  in  the  public  spectacles  of  ancient 
Rome  wh6  were  taught  to  perform  in  cadence  to 
to  the  sound  of  instruments,  certain  evolutions^ 
or  sorts  of  military  dances.  ■  In  the  Indies  where 
they  hold  such  a  distinguished  rank  ^ at  the 
court  of  Kingi^Ahey  have  musicians  atuched  to 
their  service. 

<<  When  the  King  of  Pegu  gives  audience,  the 
Dutch  travellers  say,  that  his  four  white  ele- 
phants are  brought  before  him,  who  pay  him 
their  reverence  by  raising  their  trunk,  opening 
theh  mouth,  and  giving  three  distinct  cries,  and 
kneeling——.'*  **  Whilst  they  are  cleaning  and 
dressing,  they  stand  under  a  canopy  which  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  servants,  ill  order  to  shelter  them  - 
from  the  heat  of  tbe  sun.    In  ouuching  to  iho«« 
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^Wfgels  which  cooUio  their  food  aad  their  wat«r, 
tliey  are  preceded  by  three  trumpets  the  chords  ^ 
W  which  they  attend  to»  «nd  march  with  greftt  I 
gravity,  ref  litatin^s  their  paces  by  the  sound  of  i 
these  iiistruroefiU.'^*(Co/^/tofi  rfVo^agu  of^ 
ike  Jhack  East  In4»  Company, 

So^reat  is  the  empire  of  music  en  all  living  ; 
Wiogt,  that  men  have  made  use  of  it  not  only  to 
civilize  themselves  and  regulate  their  own  man- 
ners, but  also  to  subdue  animals,  soften  their 
ferocious  nature,  direct  the  use  of  their  strength, 
fxcite  their  courage,  develope  and  extend  their 
most  generous  qualities.  At  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  and  the  accents  of  the  warlike  trumpet, 
the  horse  feels  hkf  natural  pride  redoubled  j  his 
eyes  sparkle,  his  feet  paw  the  ground,  he  only 
vaiu  for  the  signal  of  hifi  muter  to  rysb  into  the 
midst  of  dangers;  does  he  return  victorious  ?  be- 
hold  him  sail  foaming  with  ardour,  impatient  of 
the  bridle,  and  subjecting  his  paces  and  his  mo- 
tions to  the'  grave  and  moderate  measure  of  a 
triumphal  march*. 

The  charm  of  melody  supports  the  ox  in  the 
midst  of  his  painful  toib;  it  beguiles  his  fatigue 
and  revives  his  strength.  The  custom  of  whistling 
•r  singing  to  those  animals  is  universal  in  France, 
but  especially  in  that  part  which  is  called  Lower 
Poitou.  On  this  subject  the  interesting  author 
of  the  **  Essays  on  the  Propagation  of  Music 
in  France,*"  says  :-^<<  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
young  and  robust,  to  cultivate  the  land  there ; 
the  labourer  who  is  most  sought  after,  and 
^ho  receives  the  greatest  wages,  is  he  whom  Ihey 
call  the  Noter  (le  N0temr.)  His  principal  func- 
tion is  not  to  hold  the  plough,  or  to  handle  the 
spade,  but  to  sing  whilst  the  oxen  are  painfully 
tracing  their  fbrrolrs.** 

<<  The  song  of  the  Noter  is  not  any  regular 
tune :  it  is  an  extempore  melody  composed  of  a 
•eries  of  pure  sounds,  often  artfully  prolonged,  and 
with  accents  infinitely  Taricd,  although  on  a 
tmall^  number  of  chords.** 

•*  The  short  extent  of  the  Oamni  which  is  used 
hj  the  Nmteri  in  this  kind  of  music,  gives  it  a 
mebncholy  character,  which  suits  both  the  coun- 
try and  iie  inhabitants.  Perhaps  this  apparent 
aadncsB  is  indicated  by  nature,  as  an  harmonic 
proportion  with  the  slow,  painful,  equal  march 
of  the  oxen,  and  the  efforts  of  the  tilfpr,  whose 
band  laboriously  directr  the  plough- share  in  a 
hard  thick  soil.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  peasants 

•  What  Pliny  relates  of  the  cavalry  of  Sy- 
barites, which  moved  in  cadence  to  the  sound  of 
instrumenu,  may  be  seen  at  the  Manige  of 
Franconi,  in  Paris,  where  the  horses  of  their 
own  accord,  follow  the  rhyibmus  of  the  airs 
which  are  played  to  them.— The  saOM  may  be 
seen  di  Anlev*^  and  the  Circuf. 

If 9.  XX.  vu.  m. 


there  are  passionately  fond  of  this  melody,  and 
believe  that  it  dissipates  the  wearincas  of  their 
oxen.** 

'<  The  camel,  one  of  tha  animals  which  haa 
been  longest  subjected  to  man,  learns  to  march 
by  the  song ;  he  regulates  his  pace  by  the  cadence^ 
and  moves  slowly  or  quickly  according  to  tho 
time  of  the  tunes  which  are  sung  to  him  \  he 
stops  when  ke  no  longer  hears  the  song  of  hit 
master }  the  whip  does  not  make  him  advancc,t 
but  if  be  be  required  to  traTel  farther  than  usual* 
the  song  which  the  camel  prefers  is  resumed .**-p« 
[Chardi^'t  7Vc»e/#  i»  P*r#ta.] 

Even  the  violent  character  of  the  buflble,  and 
its  gross  manners,  yield  to  the  charms  of  melodj. 
The  keepers  of  the  young  buffaloes  which 
inhabit  the  Pontine  marshes  in  Italy,  give  a  nam# 
to  each  of  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  know 
that  name,  they  often  repeat  it  in  a  ainging  tone, 
caressing  them  under  the  chin.  These  yotM^g 
buSaioes  are  thus  instructed  in  a  short  time,  ao4 
never  forget  their  name,  to  which  they  answer 
exactly  by  stopping,  although  mixed  in  a  herd 
of  two  or  three  thousand  bu&loes.  The  habituda  ' 
of  the  bufiEUo  to  hear  his  name  cidenced  is  so 
6xed  that  when  grown  up  be  will  not  suffer  any 
one  to  approach  him  without  that  kind  of  chanty 
especially  the  female  who  is  to  ba  milked. 

The  taste  of  the  dog,  for  music  is  well  known, 
particuUrly  that  of  which  the  strongly  marked 
rhythm  us  bears  a  relation  to  the  frank  and  open 
character  of  thnt  animal ;  and  likewise  his  antlpa* 
thy  to  cominucd  discords,  and  aounda  prolonfed 
without  any  determinate  measure. 

BufTon  makes  mention  of  some  dogs  who  left 
their  kennel  or  the  kitchen  to  attend  a  concert 
atid  afterwards  returned  to  their  usual  residence. 
But  a  still  more  remarkable  fact  deserves  to  hm 
recorded  in  th^  moral  hiitory  of  those  animals. 
At  tf^e  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  France,  • 
dog  went  every  day  to  the  parade  before  the  palace 
of  the  ThuiiUrietp  placing  himself'>betweto  the 
legs  ofthe  musicians,  walking  with  them,  and 
stopping  when  they  stopped.  After  the  parade 
he  disappeared  till  the  next  day  at  the  same  hour, 
when  he  returned  to  his  customary  place.  The 
constant  appearance  of  this  dog,  and  the  pleasure 
he  seemed  to  take  in  music,  made  the  musiciana 
take  notice  of  him,  who,  not  knowing  his  name, 
gnve  him  that  of  Parade.  He  was  vrey  soon 
caressed  by  them  all,  and  invited  alternately  to 
dinner.  He  who  wished  to  inyite  him,  had  only 
to  say,  stroking  his  back.  Parade,  you  dine  wilk 
metodajf.  This  was  sufficient ;  the  dog  followed 
his  host,  eat  his  dinner  with  pleasure,  but  toon  ' 
after,  constant  in  his  taste  as  well  as  in  his  in- 
dependeece,  friend  Parade  took  his  leave,  with- 
out attending  to  any  entreaties  for  his  stay,  and 
want  either  to  the  Otpem  or  te  the  Italian  play* 
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house,  entered  without  ceremony  into  the  or- 
chestra, placed  himself  in  a  comer  and  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  the  performance. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  musical  talents 
of  birds,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  born  melo- 
dists. Thisart  wtih  them,  is  only  the  language 
f>f  nature  and  the  interpreter  of  pleasure. 

Fish,  who  cannot  live  in  the  same  element  as 
nan,  have  escaped  from  his  yoke,  and  retained 
the  primitive  print  of  their  nature.  Notwith- 
Manding  which  the  sound  of  instrumenu  is  ca- 
pable of  modifying  them  tm  a  certain  point.  '*  I 
have  seen,"  says  Chabanon  in  his  Treatise  on 
ftmsicy  **  little  fish  which  were  kept  in  a  glass 
vessel  of  which  the  top  was  uncovered,  seek  the 
sound  of  the  violin,  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  hear  it,  lift  up  their  head  and  remain 
immoveable  in  that  situation :  if  I  came  near  them 
'Without  touchmg  the  instrument,  they  were 
ixigbtened  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  I  tried  this  experiment  many  times.** 
it  b  well  known  that  Carp  in  ponds  rise  to  the 
torface  of  the  Water  at  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  or 
the  sound  of  a  whistle,  and  they  have  been  seen 
to  follow  the  person  who  made  these  tounds, 
swimming  all  round  th«  pond  and  leaping  play- 
fully out  of  the  water. 

Lastly,  the  musical  instinct  is  manifested  even 
in  insects.  Spiders  have  been  seen  to  descend 
from  their  web,  and  to  remain  suspended  by  a 
single  thread  as  long  as  an  instrument  was  played 
on. 

G retry,  in  his  E**ays  on  mttsic  says,  In  a  small 
•Id  house  which  I  inhabited,  a  person  happened 


to  crush  a  spider  which  he  saw  on  my  Piano*forl« 
whilst  1  was  playing.  He  was  very  sorry  for 
having  done  so,  when  1  told  him  that  for  a  long 
time  past  I  had  seen  the  spider  come  down  from 
its  web  as  soon  as  I  began  to  play,  remain  on  the 
piano,  and  when  J  left  off  playing,  remount  to 
its  usual  place.  There  was  no  doubt  but  it  was 
attracted  by  the  music. 

These  observations  might  be  more  extended  ; 
it  might  be  shown  how  rhythmus  joined  to 
melody,  first  united  men  and  regulated  the  pri- 
mitive societies :  rhythmus,  by  measuring  time 
and  motion,  without  which  measure,  men  can- 
not work  in  common  ;  and  melody  by  charming 
their  troubles,  which  charm  appears  to  be  innate, 
as  the  child  in  the  cradel  feels  it,  and  is  appeased 
by  the  song  of  its  nurse;  how  animals  themselves 
sensible  of  this  art  approached  mankind,  and 
how  men  had  bent  them  to  his  yoke,  not  only  by 
gentleness  and  good  treatment,  but  also  by  means 
of  the  influence  of  music  on  all  animated  and 
sensible  beings  :  for,  by  force  slaves  may  be 
made,  but  not  friends  and  faithful  servants.  Do 
not  the  foregeing  examples  sufficiently  explain 
the  prodigies  of  Orpheus  ?  And  when  we  read 
in  CkardWy  that  in  Persia^  when  a  work  is  to  be 
undertaken  which  requires  a  multitude  of  hands, 
and  great  expedition,  such  as  to.  construct  or 
demolish  edifices,  level  a  piece  of  ground,  &c,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  whole  district  assemble  and  work 
together  to  the  sound  of  instrumenu,  in  order 
to  increase  the  dispatch ;  does  it  not  seem  to  be 
the  walls  of  Thebes  rising  to  the  sound  of  the 
Lyre  of  Amphion. 


THE  ANTIQUARIAN  OLIO. 


Ml.  IDITOi, 

A  great  part  of  my  leisure  hours  has  been  de- 
voted in  perusing  the  characters,  amusements, 
habits,  and  eccentricities  of  our  ancestors,  and 
among  the  rest,  the  various  changes,  improve- 
ments, &c.  &c.  of  this  metropolis. 

I  flatter  myself  by  affording  a  portion  of  your 
valuable  and  elegant  Miscellany  to  my  occa- 
sional extracts  and  observations,  under  the  title  of 
The  Antiquariftn  Ottb,  you  may  give  some  in- 
formation as  well  as  amusement  to  your  nume^ 
lous  subscribers.    I  am^  Sir,  yours,  &c,  Ac. 

B-^ — .  ' 

United  to  London  by  a  continued  succes- 
fl&on  of  houses,  as  Westminster  now  is,  it  will 
KKcdy  be  imagioed  that  it  was  at  one  time  a 


separate  and  distinct  village,  a  mile  distant  frem 
London  j  but  still  less  will  it  be  conceived  to 
have  been  as  it  actually  was,  an  bland  cut  from 
it,  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Thames,  and  ori- 
ginally denominated  Thorney  Island,  from  the 
circumsunce,  as  it  is  said,  of  its  being  over-grown 
with  thorns  and  brambles.  Its  connection  wittai 
the  main  land  was  by  means  of  a  bridge,  which 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  erected  over  tbf 
stream  in  King -street,  at  the  east  end  of  Gw- 
dener-lane. 


At  this  early  period  no  houses  existed  in  the 
Strand,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  at  first 
only  an  open  plain,  sloping  down  to  the  river, 
but  intersected  by  screr^l  little  cuts  or  channels, 
tlicuugh  which  the  water  from  the  hills  on  its 
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north  tide  was  conteyed  into  the  Thames.  And 
•▼er  these  rivblets,  wherever  they  occurred, 
bndgesy  cunsUting  probably  of  no  more  than 
•ne  smaH  stone  arch,  vere  erected,  to  continue 
the  Toad  and  preserve  the  communication.  One 
of  these,  called  Strand-bridge,  was  betireen 
Surrey-street  and  the  present  Somerset-place; 
another,  named  Ivy.bridge^  between  Salisbury- 
Mraet  and  where  the  Adelphl  now  stands ;  and  a 
third,  it  is  said,  discovered  not  long  since,  oppo- 
site the  end  of  Essex-street.  These  water-courses 
ftBd  bridges  are,  in  f^ct,  still  existing,  but  being 
converted  into  sewers  and  covered  with  streets, 
are  no  longer  visible.  And  where  the  spot  called 
Charing-cross  now  b,  was,  in  ancient  time,  the 
tillage  of  Charing,  equally  detached  from  both 
London  and  Westminster^  and  nearly  equi- 
distant from  each. 

About  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  Courts,  par- 
'  llcularly  the  Common  Pleas^  becaoie  stationary 
at  Westminster,  which  had  alsa  become  the  most 
usual  place  of  holding  the  Parliament.  Many 
of  the  bishops  especially,  and  others  o(  the  no- 
bility, therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  more  conve- 
nient attendance  when  the  Parliament  was  held 
there,  were  induced  to  erect  palaces  on  the  edge 
of  the  river,  and  by  so  doing  .to  connect,  by^a 
line  of  buildings^  the  two  villages  of  Charing  and 
*  London.  Howel  has  remarked,  that  from  Dor- 
set-house, Fleet-street,  to  Whitehall,  all  the 
great  houses  built  on  the  Thames  were  episcopal 
palaces,  except  the  Savoy  and  Suffolk-house. 

Within  a  few  years  a  house  has  been  pulled 
down,  though  not  old,  yet  rendered  sufficiently 
Olastrioas,  by  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
I>iike  de  Sully,  when  Ambassador  here.«.It  ttood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  near  Temple 
Bar;  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  Chrisopher  Harley,  Count  Beaumont,  ambas- 
sador  from  France  in  the  year  1605,  and  the 
Duke  de  Sully,  who  came  over  as  ambassador 
extraordinary,  resided  here  for  a  few  days  after 
bis  arrival,  till  Arundel-house,  then  situated  I 
where  Arundel  street  now  is,  eould  be  prepared 
for  his  reception. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  beginning 
from  Temple  Bar,  the  first  in  local  situation, 
though  not  in  chronological  order,  was  Exeter 
bouse,  erected,  as  it  is  supposed  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  that  see,  about  the  rtign  of  Ed- 
ward II. 


Near  ibis  and  between  Essex  house  and  Mil- 
ford-lane,  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  called  S.  Spirit. 

To  the  west  of  this  last  was  the  bishop  of 
BatVs  house,  or  inn,  as  it  was  usual  to  call  stich 
resMences.  Beyond  this,  on  the  side  of  the  street^ 
was  a  church-yard,  in  which  stood  the  parish 
churc)i  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  and  ihe  lnoo» 
cent.  In  the  Strand,  nearly  adjoining  this  churchy 
and  between  that  and  the  river,  was  an  inn  of. 
Chancery,  called  Chester's  inn,  because  it  b^ 
longed  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  but  deno* 
niinatad  by  some,  from  jts  situation,  Strand  inn. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  church,  stood 
Strand-bridge,  which  hod  a  lane  or  way  under  it, 
leading  down  to  a  landing-place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  The  precise  spot  may  stilt  b* 
ascertained  from  the  name  of  Sirand-Iane,  which 
a  turning-down  from  the  Strand  to  the  water, 
between  Surrey-street  and  Somerset-place,  still 
retains. 

The  bishop  of  Chester's  own  house,  or  r*> 
sidence,  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of  Strand- 
bridge.  It  was  called  equally  the  Bishop  of 
Chester^s  and  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Co« 
ventry's  inn,  and  was  first  built  by  Walter  Lang- 
ton,  bishop  of  Chester,  treasurer  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  1. 

In  the  high-street,  opposite  the  bishop  of 
Chester*8,  or  Coventry's  inn,  stood  at  one  time  a 
stone-cross,  at  which,  in  1294,  and  at  other 
times,  the  justices  itinerant  'Sat,  without  Lon* 
don;  biH  afterwards  they  sat  in  that  bishop's 
house.  No  great  disunce  from  the  cross,  oc* 
curred  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  erected  in  1245. 

Xo  the  Savoy,  succeeded  the  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle's inn,  which  in  ICIS,  and  also  in  1633, 
was  inhabited  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  called 
Russell,  or  Bedford  house.  It  is  described  as 
extending  from  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy  to 
Ivy-bridge,  which,  in  the  map  of  St.  Martin's 
parish,  in  Strype's  Stow,  book  vi.  page  66,  \s 
represented  as  the  next  turning  beyond  Salts- , 
bury-street  to  the  west;  so  that  it  must  have 
been  the  house  which  stood  on  the  scite  of 
the  present  Beaufort-buildings,  and  was  at  ona 
time  inhabited  by  the  «irl  of  Worcester. 
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6M  rAsmr. 
Pastit  is  toeook«ry,  what  rhetorical  figures 
«r»  to  speech;  its  life  and  oroament.  An 
Jiarangue  without  metaphors,  and  a  dinner  with- 
out pastry,  would  be  equally  intipid  \  but  at  etery 
body  is  not  possessed  of  eloquence,  so  few  peeple 
know  the  acrt  of  scieniificaUy  handling  paste. 
Good  pastrycooks  are  almost  at  scarce  as  great 
orators ;  and  if  in  the  records  of  speech,  five  or 
six  great  men  have  been  ju^ly  celebrated,  we 
should  find  some  trouble  in  the  history  of  the 
oven,  to  quote  as  many  famous  artists.  The 
bar  of  Greece  has  been  immortalized  by  a  De- 
jnosthenes  and  an  £schinas ;  and  that  of  Rome 
by  a  Cicero  and  an  Hortensius ;  and  in  France 
the  rolling-pin  has  only  been  scientifically  wield- 
•d  by  a  Ronget,  a  Lesage,  a  Leblanc  and  Gen- 
drons,  and  very  few  others,  who  follow  their  steps. 
As  to  the  pastrycooks  of  other  countries,  they  are 
never  even  mentioned.  Those  of  France  aloncr 
have  dbtinguished  themselves.  Toulouse  and 
Strasburgh  have  acquired  a  great  name  by  their 
liver  pies,  and  Perigueux  by  its  paitndge  ones ; 
but  bow  far  are  these  preparations  from  those 
productioRS  at  the  same  time  ingenious  and  deep 
which  daily  isfue  from  the  first  ovens  of  Paris. 

Pastry  is  an  art  both  agreeable  and  useful ;  which 
young  ladies  would  do  well  to  pnctice ;  it  would 
five  them  a  pleasing  occupation,  and  sure  mea/is 
of  recovering  or  preserving  their  health  and 
beauty.  May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  few  lines  from  a  cdebrated  writer  on 
cookery  and  pasiry,  to  whom  the  world  has  been 
indebted  for  the  best  worli^s  that  have  ever  been 
composed  on  the  alimentary  art : 

<^  Cookery  has  the  power  of  banishing  ennui 
from  all  ranks ;  of  offering  a  varie^  of  amuse- 
ments; of  giving  a  gentle  and  salutary  exercise 
to  the  human  frame;  of  promoting  a  free  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  from  which  we  acquire  ap> 
petite,  strength  and  gaiety  ;  of  reuniting  our 
friends ;  and  tends  tu  the  peifection  of  that  art, 
known  and  revered  ever  since  the  darkest  ages 
of  antiquity,  and  which  on  that  account  dc-, 
serves  some  attention  from  all  those  who  compose 
society. 

••  Amiable  fair  ones,  who  are  suffering  under 
the  afllir.tion  of  ill  health  or  ennuiy  quit  the 
destructive  couch,  which  consumes  the  spring  of 
your  days;  and  let  thu&e  mould.-^,  destined  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  innumerable  delicacies, 
be  no  longer  grasped  by  hands  that  are  often 
disgusting  ^  but  let  sugar,  jessamine  and  roses  be 
-united  by  hands  of  the  graces  «  and  your  offer- 


ings presented  urider  a  variety  of  interesting 
shapes,  will  make  your  delicious  productions  bo 
sought  for  with  avidity,  and  they  will  prove  in* 
valuable,  when  created  by  th0)»e  who  are  sv 
dear  to  ui !" 

OH   COOKS. 

\n  cookery,  as  well  ai  almost  every  other  art, 
theory  is  nothing  ^nle<s  it  be  accompai.ied  with 
practice  ;  and  a  man  #hu  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments of  cookery,  and  who  has  all  the  treatises 
that  have  been  written  on  this  art  engraven  on  his 
memory,  will  be  incapable  of  making  a  gocxl 
fricassee  of  chickens,  i(  he  has  never  worn  au 
apron.  A  blind  routine, ^oid  of  study  and  know- 
ledge, docs  not  ittdeed  constitute  an  artist ;  bucei 
theory  without  practice,  will  never  afford  the 
means  ofcomposinga  foultless  ragout.  Ttie lowest 
scullion  will  succeed  better  in  this,  than  the 
most  learned  philosopl^er. 

Bat  the  practice  of  cookery  is  accompanied 
with-  so  many  disagreeables,  and  even  dangers, 
that  those  who  devoce  themselYes  to  it  ought  lo 
meet  with  oor  respect,  our  esteem,  and  atten- 
tions ;  for  money  alone  is  not  an  adequate  re« 
com  pence  for  a  scientific  cook. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  tm#holesome  vo* 
pours  eithaled  by  the  coab,  whkh  soon  undefw 
inine  tlie  most  robust  health ;  of  the  intense  ' 
heat  of  the  fire,  so  pernicious  to  the  lungs  and 
fight  ^  of  the  smoke  so  inimical  to  the  eyes  and 
complexion)  Ice.  These  are  dangers  whidi  in- 
cessantly arise,  and  which  nothing  can  ward  off. 
A  cook  must  live  in  the  midst  of  them^  as  the 
soldier  in  the  midst  of  bullets  and  bombs ;  with 
this  difference,  beweVCr,  thai  for  the  first,  every 
day  is  a  day  of  battle,  and  the  oumbat  is  elmott 
always  anattended  with  renown,  and  the  nanM 
even  of  the  most  skilful  cook  is,  alas !  geoemlly 
unknown  to  the  guests  who  frequent  an  op«- 
lent  table. 

It  belongs  to  the  Amphiiryonf  who  wishes  that 
his  table  should  retain  its  pre-eraineoce,  to  remedy 
thb  tnjuatice.  If  he  wishes  to  be  eniibraly  well 
served,  his  cook  ought  to  be  his  best  friend.  He 
must  tenderly  watch  over  bis  heahh ;  he  mttt 
bestow  on  him  those  little  attentions,  which  aa 
honest  and  grateful  heart  knows  so  well  how  to 
appreciate,  and  above  all  things  he  must  often 
make  him  take  physic  ! 

At  this  word,  we  anticipate  that  roany^  of  our 
readers  will  start  with  astonishment,  and  deny 
that  any  connexion  can  possibly  exist  between 
an  artist  in  cookery  and  an  apothecary ^s  shop, 
and  refuse  to  credit  how  the  delicacies  of  a  ublo 
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r  «*n  depend  on  the  care  a  master  of  a  house  takes  i 
to  oMdte  his  cook  often  take  physic.    A  few  ex- 
ploMtory  words  wiH  demonstrate  that  Dothiog 
can  be  moresimplo. 

We  hate  mid  at  the  commeneetnent  of  this 
article,  that  pnctice  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  perfection  hi  this  art.  Tasting  continually 
the  i«rious  ittfthes  forms  a  very  promment  feature 
in  this  practice.  A  good  cook  should  be  almost 
incessantly  thus  employed,  or  he  wiH  never  be 
able  to  seasoo  his  ragouts  with  a  masterly  hand. 
His  palate  most  then  be  extremely  delicate,  that 
a  mere  nothing  may  stimulate  it  and  inform  him 
•fhisfkalt. 

Bat  the  eontinua!  fumes  arising  (Vom  thettotea, 
the  necessity  tit  drinking  often,  to  cool  their 
^rched  throats,  the  Tapours  arisin|  fVom  the 
-Vails,  the  bdeand  homours  that  when  in  motion 
enerrate  their  facwicies,  in  short  all  conspire  to 
•eon  alter  a  cook^s  taste,  unless  he  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  palate  becomes  in  some  measure 
incrvsted,  and  no  longer  retains  that  locf,  thai 
^wickacss,  that  requisite  sensibtlity,  on  which 
depends  the  organ  of  taste ;  it  finishes  by  being 
•accoffiated,  and  becomes  as  callous  as  the  con- 
acience  of  an  old  judge. 

The  only  means,  of  naldng  him  reooter  his 

'pffisiine  purity,  delicacy  and  Tigonr,  is  to  make 

him  take  physic,  whatever  resistance  he  may  be 

'  inclined  to  oppose ;  for  there  are  mme  who,  deaf 

to  the  voice  of  glory,  do  not  perceive  the  necessity 

mi  taking  medicine  when  they  do  not  feel  ill. 

But  how  is  the  precise  time  wlicn  the  above 
remedy  shook!  be  put  in  practice  to  be  ascertain 
«d  i    There  can  be  no  fixed  period :    it  depends 


•n  the  person's  labour,  hin  constiietion,  and  • 
thousand  other  cincemstances.  But  in  general 
when  yon  obatrve  that  ynur  cook  appears  negli* 
gent,  when  his  ragve/a  are  too  sJt,  c»r  toe  highlf 
seasoaed,  ybu  nuy  be  assared  that  his  palate  he* 
lost  its  iaouhy  of  tastli  g,  and  that  it  is  time  to 
call  in  the  apothecary  to  your  asfi^tance.  He 
mostfinrt  be  well  pivpared  by  two  days  regimefl, 
and  then  a  pmion  composed  of  manna,  senna, 
and  salts  must  be  admimstertd  to  him,  the  dfMe 
of  which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  moto 
or  less  m^ensibtltty  of  his  palate;  you  must  aftH- 
wards  allow  htm  one  day  of  com{>lete  rest ;  re«e4r 
the  potion  to  free  him  of  aH  humours,  let  twt> 
days  of  perfect  rest  Bgatn  follow  thi^Ust  Medlctn*, 
and  you  may  after  this  flstter  yourself  to  have  at 
the  head  of  your  kitchen  a  quite  regenerated 
man. 

This  recipe,  to  insure  a  good  cheer  i«  not  m 
joke.  It  is  practised  in  all  famllFes  where  the 
Jmphitry^n  h  desiroua  of  carefully  preservittg  the 
honour  of  his  table.  Al^eminent  cooks  submit 
to  it  without  a  murmur ;  and  to  prevent  any 
opposition  on  their  part,  it  ou^ht  to  be  men* 
ttoned  to  them  as  the  first  article  of  their  engage* 
ment.  He  who  would  make  any  objection  wouM 
prove  that  he  is  not  bom  toarnirdbove  the  vulgir, 
and  this  indiflFerence  to  glory  would  imm«>diitely 
make  him  bo  ranged  in  that  class  of  simple 
artisans,  who  all  their  lives  are  destined  to  remain 
low  bom  scullions. 

O  you,  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  pleasure!  of  the 
table  in  Us  highest  perfection,  makf  your  coolrs 
o6en  take  physic,  for  this  precaution  is  indispeft* 
sably  necessary  to  its  attainmeiit. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

[Continued  from  Pag€  313,  Vol.  //.] 


LETTER  V. 

PcaMiT  roe,  before  1  enter  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  to  recall  to  your  mind  a  rule 
written  by  Aristotle,  and  which  I  have  already 
roentioned  to  you.  It  b,  that  we  ought  not  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  upon  any  point  from  the 
authority  of  one  single  sign,  but  the  union  of 
several.  Thus,  should  the  complexion  and  the 
conformation  of  the  face  not  agree  together,  to 
^veany  judgment  would  be  a  ra^h  and  impro- 
per act.  Tifere  are,  however,  some  peculiar 
cases  which,  even  according  to  Aristotle^s  doc- 
trine, are  not  subjected  to  the  same  general  rule, 
thus  one  sign  niajr  sometimes  be*so  expressive  as 
to  equal  the  value  of  two  or  three;  it  may  also 
prove  idfl&cieot  to  those  who  wish  to  obtAia  a 


superficial  knowledge  6nly,  but  il  ought  never  to 
be  chosen  for  the  basis  of  a  settled  opinion.— 
Sunken  eyes  always  indicate  some  degree  of  wit^ 
or  at  least  of  fire,  which  might  have  been  im* 
proved  into  wit;  and  you  will  find  that  a  florid 
complexion  expresses  a  better  temper  than  a 
pale  and  lived  hue.  Casar  gave  a  strong  instance 
of  his  knowledge  in  physiognomy,  when  he  an* 
swered  his  friend,  who  advised  him  to  mistrust 
Anthony  and  DtLnbella,  "  I  do  not  fear  those 
fair  and  florid  complexioned  men,  but  those 
meagre  and  pale  visages,**  pointing  at  Biutus  and 
Cassius 

The  next  important  rule,  Is  that  which  teaches 
you  to  distinguish  the  accidental  physiognomy 
of  a  man  irom  that  with  which  nature  has  en* 
dowed  him  ^  for  a  visible  difference  existt  be- 
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•cween  them.  That  usual  tut«  of  the  features, 
which  I  call  permanent  phystognomy,  it  often 
altered  by  an  unforeteen  acci<lent,  which  pro- 
ducet  a  new  character  of  physiognomy,  which, 
at  I  told  you  before,  1  will  tiyle  accidental. 

I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing,  when  I 
read,  ill  the  worics  of  ignorant  people,  the  pitiful 
reasonings  of  which  they  make  use,  to  tiffix  a 
meaning  to  the  large  or  small  siae  of  the  head, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  the  noae,  the  fat  or 
meagre  state  of  the  body.  They  grant  to  all 
these  signs  nearly  the  same  signification,  with 
ihe  hope  of  surprising  us  by  their  number,  if 
the  proofs  they  attempt  to  bring  forward  be 
found  too  weak  to  conrincc  us  It  happens 
sometimes,  that  as  they  repeat  the  same  stories 
to  every  being  who  longi»  to  have  his  physiognomy 
explored,  they  may  meet  with  truth,  but  they 
•re  not  in  general  to  be  trusted  upon.  The  roost 
apparently  perfect  syrameuy  of  the  shape,  the 
most  regular  proportions,  are  not  always  the 
heralds  of  an  excellent  disposiiion.  How  many 
pleasing  tempers  do  we  not  often  descry  beneath 
a  rugged  exterior!  We  are  not  therefore  to 
judge  of  the  superior  qualities  of  the  mind  from 
the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  its  mansion  of  clay. 

The  complexion  of  a  face,  and  conformation 
of  the  features,  are  the  most  solid  foundations 
upon  which  our  theory  may  rest.  To  them  I 
will  add  also  the  eyes,  those  expressive  luminaries 
of  the  body  ;  and  1  will  give  you  the  scale  of  the 
different  powers  of  the>e  signs.  The  com- 
plexion indicates  the  passions  in  general;  the 
conforniation,  or  eiiMifi6^,  those  that  are  most 
habitual  to  us,  and  the  eyes,  their  duration,  mo- 
deration, or  excettes. 

Whoever  has  reflected  on  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  well  knows,  that  the  fluids  as  they 
circulate  through  the'  organised  matter  with 
which  onr  bodies  are  composed,  tinge  the  very 
outsidet  of  the  channels  through  which  they 
flow,  with  their  predominant  colour.  Whether 
through  its  transparency,  or  the  incessant  return 
of  those  same  fluids  to  the  same  peaces,  our  skin 
preserves  a  shade  of  their  native  die,  and  thus  re- 
Teals  their  nature  to  our  knowledge.  Their  hues 
are  as  varied  as  their  motions :  some  run  rapidly, 
while  others  move  but  slowly  ^  some  are  red, 
others  of  a  leaden  cast,  some  are  yellow,  others 
green  and  even  black.  Every  one  may  have  re- 
marked that  florid  visages  wear  the  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  while  those  of  a  livid  complexion, 
seem  dark  and  sad.  The  vivacity  of  the  man 
endowed  with  the  first  may  be  very  great,  but 
will  not  last,  whila  that  of  the  other  knows  no 


end.  When  I  have  been  told  that  such  a  person 
was  of  a  very  lively  and  excellent  temper,  easily 
bursting  into  a  passion  but  as  easily  appeased, 
the  sole  idea  which  arose  in  my  mind' was  that  of 
a  fair  and  florid  oomplexioned  man.  'When  I 
have  heard  of  a  gloomy  deposition,  the  hidden 
fire  of  whidi  was  never  extinguished,  my  imagi- 
nation presented  me  with  a  picture  of  a  pale 
face.  Yoa  may  remark,  that  love  of  pleasure  b 
equally  expressed  by  both  \  but  in  the  first  it  will 
be  productive  of  follies  alone,  while  In  the  other 
it  may  give  birth  to  the  most  imbridled  excesses. 
The  former  are  capable  of  sacrificing  their  livea 
in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment;  the  latter,  of  lead* 
ing  those  who  accompany  them  in  their  wild 
seach  for  it,  to  utter  destruction. 

Pleasing  and  lively  passions  are  expressed  bf 
lively  colours,  and  the  contrary  ones  by  dark 
hues,  h  would  be  of  no  avail  to  bring  forward 
the  complexion  of  the  Africans  to  overturn  mj^ 
argument,  as  the  attentive  and  consunt  observer 
will  discover  as  much  real  difference  between 
their  black,  as  between  the  white  of  the  Euro- 
peans. But  we  are  more  used  to  behold  men  of 
our  own  colour,  and  seldom  find  oursehres  in  com- 
pany with  several  negroes,  to  be  ^ble  to  descrj 
distinctly  their  every  shade.  One  insUnce 
alone  will  suffice  toprove  the  truth  of  my  argu- 
ment; is  not  the  blush  of  modesty  widely 
different  from  the  animated  hue  of  anger  ?  Manf 
people  are  very  sorry  not  to  have  the  power  of 
cl^ecking  their  blushes  in  certain  cases,  either 
when  they  betray  the  consciousness  of  a  fault,  or 
proceed  from  the  pure  spring  of  innocence  afraid 
of  being  suspected.  But  no  reasoning  can  per- 
suade me  that  the  reddening  shame  which  over- 
spreads the  face  of  the  guilty,  can  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  the  colour  which  dies  the  cheeks  of 
the  innocent. 

Before  1  finish  this  letter,  I  m'lut  again  repeat, 
that  the  complexion  being  only  one  of  the  signs 
which  I  have  mentioned,  it  has  no  weight  but 
with  the  concurrence  of  others,  and  is  in  itself 
more  liable  to  error  than  any  pther.  It  denotes 
the  germ  of  a  passion,  but  not  its  fruits :  educa- 
tion, necessity,  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  espe- 
cially the  dictates  of  religion  and  virtue,  the  two 
celestial  and  inseparable  allies,  may  stifle  it  in  iu 
birth,  and  the  outward  appearance  may  still  re- 
main visible,  and  deceive  our  observation.  In  mj 
next  I  will  treat  of  the  conformation  or  enaen«hl% 
of  our  bodies,  and  of  the  eyes. 

E.  R, 
(To  h€  twlmued.J 
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POETRY, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECT. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  GIPSY'i  SONG. 
From  Presburg's  plain,  from  Badass  tow're, 

From  old  Carp^thia's  mouottins  drear,  - 
To  bounteous  balls  and  fruitful  bow^^ 

We  charterM  libertines  repair. 
Thece  by  Danube^s  silent  wate. 
Or  'mid  the  shades  of  Szelltz^s  ^f  e. 

Our  ample  feast  we  sbtre; 
While  round  the  bowl  in  fearless  glee. 
We  siog  of  love  and  libert]^* 

And  oft  the  Vaivod's  fur-clad  dame, 

Soft-smtling  thro*  hef  aaore  ^eil. 
In  whispers  tdls  some  cfatrishM  name. 

And  fondly  hears  our  mystic  tale^ 
While  where  the  honied  che8nv>^  dwtlls. 
Or  where  the  melting  melon  swells 

In  Semeswara^s  dale; 
We  fill  the  bowl  with  fearless  glee. 
And  sing  of  love  and  liberty. 
How  tho^  in  Alpine  woods  no  more 

Our  lawless  rerelry  we  hide; 
Tho'  chased  from  £lba*s  envied  shore 

By  Saxon  wealth  and  Saxon  pride; 
Still  to  this  gem-fraught  mountain's  head. 
Or  to  yon  river's  golden  bed 

Our  weary  feet  we  guide ; 
Then  roond  the  bowl  with  fearicn  glee. 
Rejoice  in  love  and  libertj. 

Clipttont'tk'eet,  a.  v^Lb. 

TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 
LiTTiB  offspring  of  the  tender  spring, 
By  Zephyr  borne  on  flutt'ring  wing ; 
Thine  is  Phoebus'  cheering  mien. 
Thine  b  Ceres'  golden  reign. 
The  greenest  grass  thy  humblft  bed, 
On  palest  primrose  resu  thy  head ; 
The  sweetest  gifts'of  bounteous  earth. 
That  burst  spontaneously  to  birth. 
Or  grow  beneath  man's  fost'ring  hand, 
All  for  thee  their  buds  expand. 
For  thee,  in  snowy  vesture  spread, 
Th«  modest  Lily  rears  iu  head ; 
For  thee  around  the  blushing  Rose 
Its  sweetest,  softest,  fragaoce  throws; 
When  wearied,  heavy  hang  thy  eyes. 
The  Poppy  then  her  pow'r  applies. 
Bid  thy  light  wing  to  cease  its  Eight, 
Till  checr'd  by  Sol's  returning  light. 
And  when  stem  winter's  frowns  severe 
Troclaim  how  changed  the  smiling  year, 
(ts  chilling  pow'r  thou  canst  defy, 
Give^  A  JuDdadMUo-tnd  dit. 


AN  ORIGINAL  AIR, 

BV  A   CASMStlAM   IllOIAM. 

Whem  shall  we  three  meet  tgai»l 
When  shall  We  three  meet  again  T 
Oft  shall  glowing  hope  expire. 
Oft  shall  w««ied  love  retire. 
Oft  shall  deitth  and  sorrow  reign , 
Ere  w€  three  shall  meet  again ! 

The'  itt  distant  lands  we  sigh, 
ParchM  beneath  a  hostile  sky,  . 
Tho'  the  deep  between  us  rollr, 
FrieivUhip  shall  unite  our  souls ; 
Still  in  fancy's  rich  domain 
Oft  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

When  around  this  youthful  pins 
Moss  shall  creep  and  ivy  twine. 
When  our  burni$h'd  locks  are  grey, 
Tbinil'd  by  many  a  toiUpent  day  ; 
May  this  long-lov'd  bow'r  remain. 
Here  may  we  three  meet  again ! 

When  the  drctins  of  life  are  fled. 
When  its  wasted  lamp  is  dead. 
When  in  cold  oblivion's  shade 
Beauty H'ow'r  and  fame  are  laid. 
Where  immorul  spirits  rt^n 
Then  may  we  three  tneet  again ! 
ClijMt(me^tre$t  A.  t«»l&« 


MARIA,  OR  THE  MOTHER'S  DIROI. 

BY  WULIAM  CARET. 
DIRGE  THE  SECOND. 

How  fragrant  is  the  byeath  of  spring ; 
The  Lark  n^d  Linnet,  on  the  wing, 
Their  wild-wood  carrols  sweetly  sing : 

Oh  list,  how  sweet,  my  daugbUr. 

The  morning  sky  is  ting'd  with  gold : 
The  landscape  lovely  to  behold : 
The  groves  their  vivid  buds  unfold : 

Awake,  arise ;  my  daughter. 

Art  thou  to  fast  in  slumber  bound? 
And  is  thy  chamber  so  profound  ? 
So  barr'd  from  light  and  clos*d  from  sound i 
So  cold  thy  bed,  my  daughter  ? 

No  sun  thy  narrow  house  can  cheer : 
No«pring,  no  summer  there  appear: 
No  change  of  season  mark  the  year : 

No  voice  to  heard,  hiy  daughter. 
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No  play-mate  can  to  thee  repair; 
"thy  bed  no  IotM  companion  share } 
The  worm  alone  has  entrance  ther^ 

The  ttient  wofoi,— roy  daa|hter. 

Of  Ute,  I  mai Vd  on  Avon's  side. 
The  bending  lily's  silver  pride  ^ 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  lidej 

And  thought  on  thet,  my  daughter. 

Alas,  in  one  rerolTing  hovr, 

A  chilling  blast,  an  angry  thowV. 

Beat  down  the  lovely,  rutnM  flowV ; 

How  like  thy  fate,  ny  daughter. 

The  spring  is  past,  it  swiftly  fled ; 
For  Pain  and  Sorrow,  on  thy  heady 
The  phial  of  atBictioa  shed» 

And  blif  htcd  thee,  my  daughter. 

But  ah,  the  graces  of  thy  inind. 
Thy  sense  and  gentleness  combinM^ 
Thy  looks  of  love  and  voice  so  kind. 
Can  1  forgety  my  daughter! 

Since  I  must  quit  this  fatal  place, 
Qh  could  i  once  more  view  thy  hee^ 
And  fold  thee  in  a  last  embrace, 

And  press  thy  hand,  my  daughter. 

Or  could  I  ope*  thy  lowly  shrine. 
And  lay  my  burning  cheek  to  thine. 
The  woild,  I  think,  1  could  resign, 

'  And  sleep  with  thee,  mj  daughter. 

LINES 

Oeeation$d  hjf  the  departnre  ^  a  Friend  for 
Canada, 

Umruppled  the  wave  and  unclouded  the  sky. 
The  sails  gently  swelling  as  kissed  by  the  wind. 

Sweet  England  receding,  the  passenger's  eye 
Still  lookM  but  in  vain  for  the  prospect  behind. 

The  cKfls  proudly  rising  no  more  can  he  view— 
(Which  the  »ilor,TetumM  after  many  a  storm. 

Hails  with  transport  as  beacons  of  happiness 
^rue,) 
Not  a  shadow  b  left  fbr  sweet  fancy  to  fSorro. 

In  Tain  would  he  caieh,  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
For  the  last  time,  the  sound  of  some  far  disunt 
bell; 
But  nought— save  the  veMel  dividhig  its  way. 
Is  heard— -or  the  boatswain  proclaiming  ^'  all's 
well." 

Adieu,  England !   adieu,  then  my  dear  native 

land. 

Ye  winds  un  your  wings  kindly  waft  mj  adieu ; 

Many  yeais  must  pass  by,  e'er  again  on  your 

strand 

I  may  hope  the  sweet  joys  of  the  past  to  renew. 


Down  my  cheek  let  the  tear  be  permitted  to  steal. 
At  thesong  I  have  caroll'd,  my  bosom  to  swell ; 

Believe  me,  "  'tis  hard  to  be  parted,"  I  feel- 
Believe  me,  **  'tb  hard  to  be  saying  farewell  ;** 

And  perchance  too,  "  for  ever."  Before!  return, 
Of  those  whom  I  leave  with  so  keen  a  regret. 
Haply  some  will  be  gone  to  that  far  distant 
bourne, 
And  the  friend  of  their  youtli^haply  others 
fbrget. 

As  I  dwell  on  the  thought  shadewa  trantientlj 

rise^ 
And  my  breast,  at  the  ioond  of  **  for  ever,** 

beau  high  | 
But  a  glance  of  sweet  sonshine  from  Aana'i 

bright  eyet^ 
Bids  the  gloom  be  no  more,  and  disperses  the  sigh* 

Yes,  Anna,  with  thee  I  contented  will  roam ; 

With  thee  the  wild  beauties  of  naUiro  explore  V 
As  thy  MU  in  the  sun,  Niagara  shall  foam. 

We  with  awe  will  their  mighty  creator  adore. 

When  the  beautiful  white  bird  annouDces  the 
spring, 
And  the  flowers  uf  the  cotton  tree  glisten  with 
dew; 
When  thdr  fragrance  aronnd  palms  and  cediir- 
trees  fling. 
We  will  far  from  the  dog  star  their  solitude  woo. 

When  for  mirth  and  for  converse  the  circle  we 
form, 
At  the  sodal  firesMe,  when  snow  covers  the 
ground. 
We  will  smile  at  the  boisterous  force  of  theetorm. 
And  pais  **  to  our  friends,"  the  sweet  senti* 
ment  round. 

Thus  the  passenger  spoke,  till  .the  shadows  of 
night 
Stole  slowly  the  bosom  of  Ocean  along ; 
To  ito  rocky  abode  the  guU  winging  ito  flight. 
On  the  breeae  of  night  swelling  the  marinei's 
song. 

The  white  bird,  mentioned  in  the  9th  verse,  is 
the  chief  Canadian  bird  of  melody ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
ortolan,  and  remarkabfe  for  announcing  the  re* 
turn  of  spring. 

The  cotton-tree  is  peculiar  to  Canada ;  tufts  of 
flowers  grow  on  Its  top,  which,  when  shaken  in 
the  morning,  before  the  dew  falls  off,  produce 
honey  that  may  be  boiled  up  into  sugar  j  the 
seed  being  a  pod,  containing  a  very  fine  kiad  of 
cotton. 

Immense  forests  apparently  coeval  with  the 
world,  abound  in  North  America;  trees  in  an 
endless^  variety  of  species,  lo^vag  themselves  i» 
the  clouds.    ' 
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TO  A  YELLOW  BUTTERFLY. 

Hail,  lovdiest  iniect  of  Uie  Spring  ! 
Sweet  buoyant  child  ofPhabus,lMttf 
Hi{h  soaring  on  thy  downy  wing,  . 
Or  sporting  in  Uie  sonny  vale ! 

O !  loTely  is  ihy  airy  form. 

That  wears  the  Primrose  hue  to  &ir ; 

It  seems  as  if  a  passing  storm 

Had  raisM  the  beauteous  flower  in  air  \ 

Far  different  from  the  spotted  race 
That  sultry  June^  bright  suns  unfold. 
That  seek  in  her  £ur  flowers  their  place, 
And  proud  display  their  wings  of  gold. 

For,  brilliant  is  their  varying  dye^ 

And,  basking  in  the  fenrid  ray. 

They  in  the  new  blown  roses  lie. 

Or  round  the  opening  Cistos  play ! 

But  thou ,  with  A  prirs  modest  flower,  * 

Her  Violet  sweet  of  snolry  hue. 

Tranquil  shalt  pass  the  noontide  hour. 

And  sip,  content,  the  evening  dew. 

Ah,  may  no  frosts  thy  beauties  chill. 
No  storms  thy  little  frame  destroy  ; 
But,  sporting  gay  beside  t^e  riU, 
May*ftt  thou  thy  transient  life  enjoy ! 

TIME  AND  CUPID. 
His  life  in  Iratelling  always  spent, 
'  Old  Time,  m  much  renowned  wight. 
To  a  wide  river's  margin  went. 

And  caH'd  for  aid  with  all  his  might: 
«  Will  none  have  pity  on  my  yeew, 

**  I  that  preside  in  every  cUme  ? 
*«  O,  my  good  friends,  and  pessengerf, 

«  Lend,  lend  a  hand  to  pass  old  Time  !** 
Foil  many  a  young  and  sprightly  lass. 

Upon  the  adverse  bank  appeared. 
Who  eager  srmght  old  time  to  pass. 

On  a  small  bark  by  Cupid  steeled  ; 
But  one,  the  wisest  if  1  ween, 

Repeated  oft  this  moral  rhyme— 
Ah  t  many  a  one  has  shipwreck*d  been. 

Thoughtless  and  gay,  in  passiog  Time ! 
BIythe  Cupid  soon  the  bark  unmoor*d. 

And  spread  the  highly  waving  sail  $ 
He  took  old  Either  Time  on  board, 

Aod  gave  his  canvass  to  the  gale. 
Then  joyous  as  he  row*d  along, 

He  oft  exclaim'd,— "  Observe,  my  lasses, 
"  Attend  the  burden  of  my  song, 

'«  How  sprightly  Time  with  Cupid  passes  !** 
At  length  the  urchin  weary  grew^ 

For  soon  or  late  *tis  still  the  case  ; 
He  dropped  the  oar  aod  rudder  too- 
Time  steered  the  vessel  in  his  ^lace. 

N^.  XX.  V^U  ill. 


Triumphant  now  the  veteran  cries, 

**  'Tis  now  my  turn  you  find  young  lasses, 
**  What  the  old  proverb  says  is  wise, 
*<  That  Love  with  Time  as  lightly  ] 


THE  SWALLOW. 

WrUttn  <m  hoard  hit  Maje$tf$  Skip  Venfmmcw^ 
on  a  Swaliow  famUiwriy  omHrimg  ilm  Ward 
JUomytketk^  being  then  one  kmdMd  Imgum 
fiom  Land, 

BT  DR.  TROTTSI* 

Wblcoscb  hither,  airy  travter. 

Hither  rest  tVy  wearied  wing. 
Though  from  dnne  to  clime  a  revHer, 

Constant  to  retumUig  spring. 

If  along  the  trackless  ocean. 
Thou  by  chance  hast  missM  the  wiy, 

ril  direct  thy  wav'ring  motion. 
But  a  moment  with  me  stay. 

I  have  news  of  npie  to  freight  thee,      . 

Bear  a  wand'ring  sailor's  vow. 
So  shall  not  dire  fate  await  thee. 

Love  shall  be  thy  pilot  now. 

Shun,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  stranfer. 

Touch  not  GalUa*s  hated  shore. 
There  is  death,  and  certain  danger. 

She  is  stainM  with  royal  gore.* 

But  to  happier  Britian  tend  thee. 

Where  the  milder  virtues  rove. 
And  this  kiss  with  which  I  send  thee, 

Bear  it  to  my  distant  love. 

Near  her  window  fix  thy  dwelling. 
No  rude  hand  shall  do  thee  wrong. 

Safer  far  than  arch  or  ceiling, 
Delia's  self  shall  guard  thy  young. 

There  a  thousand  soft  sensations. 

Lull  the  tranquil  mind  to  rest ; 
Nature  there,  with  fond  persuasions. 

Oft  shall  soothe  a  parent's  breast. 

Haste  then,  pintle  bird  of  passage. 
When  thou  leavV  our  winiVy  isle. 

Bring  me  back  my  Delia's  message. 
Bring  a  kiss  and  bring  a  smile. 


•  Perfectly  coinciding  in  sentiment  with  the 
author  of  these  sunsas,  we  cannot  forbear  observ- 
ing, that  this  is  attain  which  will  remain  ar  ever- 
lasting blot  in  the  annals  of  Fra  nee  Whi  le  hie 
savage  subjects  dipped  th*ir  ha rKlker chiefs  and 
pikes  in   the  blood  of  the  ill  fated   Louis,  he 

fell, 
«<By  strangers  honour'd,   and   by  strangers 

mourn'd."  i 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  JULY. 


FRENCH  THEATRE. 

MAIDS  TO  BE  MARRIED. 

[Continued  from  Page  S28,  Vel.  //.] 

{Enter  Ac  atue,  in  a  riding-habit.) 

Jgathe,  Mj  presence,  perhaps,  is  trouble- 
some? 

Pauline.  Not  in  the  least,  this  gentleman  was 
•bout  to  leave  me.  But  what  means  this  ridiug- 
habit? 

AgoOie.  Th«  weather  is  so  beautiful,  that  I 
formed  the  project  of  exploring  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  But  you,  my  dear  sister,  what  a  stU- 
<Ited  negligeoce  there  is  in  your  dress? 

Pauline.  Studied;  I  assure  you  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it. 

Sainville  (aside).  Is  all  this  intended  to  capti- 
vate my  attention  ? 

Agathe.  The  old  steward  goes  with  me.  -Will 
Mr.  Sainville  be  so  good  as  to  accompany  me, 
we  would  hunt  by  the  way.    You  are  fond  of 
.  the  chace. 

SainvUle.  Moderately. 

Agathe.  1  like  it  passionately,  and  am  glad  my 
taste  agrees  with  yours. 

Pauline  (aside).  Very  well,  my  dear  Agathe. 

Sainville  (aside).  This  time  it  is  plain  that 
Corsignac  was  not  (nistaken.  (Aloud).  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  must  tear  myself  from  your  company, 
but  Mr.  Jaquemin  expects  me,  and  the  business 
in  which  wf  are  engaged  Is  too  important  to  admit 
of  any  delay.  My  friend  Corsignac  is  at  liberty, 
and  may  prove  a  more  accepuble  companion. 
.  {To  Panline).  t  beg  you  will  resume  your  reaiA- 
\n%.^Asiit).  They  are  mad,  or  at  least  very 
foolish ;  lU)  go  in  search  of  Louise.  [Emit, 

Agathe  (aside).  How  impertinent  to  send  me 
to  his  friend  Corsignac  ! 

Pa^dine  (aside).  He  is  a  true  citizen, some  suc- 
cessful merchant's  son  perhaps ;  he  has  nothing 
of  a  gentleman ;  what  stories  Ursule  has  told 
me! 

Agathe.  O  that  I  had  not  been  so  difficult  in 
my  time  !*— Mr.  Ledoux  is  now  the  only  one 
who  pays  his  addresses  tu  me. 

Panline.  Hear  me,  Agathe,  we  promised  to  be 
frank :  1  had  some  intentions  upon  Sainville. 

Agathe.  So  had  1,  sister. 

•  Piuline.   1  guessed  it,  when  I  saw  you  dressed 
like  an  amazon. 

•  Agathe.  The  same  idea  struck  me  when  I  per- 
ceived you  had  turned  shepherdess. 


Pauline.  I  give  him  up  t%  you. 

Agmthr,  Had  he  seen  me  alone,  I  might  not 
have  been  affronted  wiih  a  refusal,  but  the 
charms  of  four  girls  younger  than  I,  could  not 
fail  when  compared  with  mine,  to  deprive  rot  of 
all  hope  of  .success. 

Pauline.  You  have  acted  wrong  in  treating, 
poor  Ledoux  so  ill. 

Agathe.  Did  you  not  remark  that  during 
breakfast  Mr.  Corsignac  had  his  eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  you. 

Pauline.  Indeed !  well  he  has  at  least  some 
originality  in  him.  But  stay,  it  is  he  who  told 
Ursule  that  Sainville  was  a  romantic,  sentimental 
swain. 

Agathe,  You  mistake ;  he  told  her  that  Sain* 
ville  was  fond  of  dashing,  hunting,  and  horses* 

Pauline.  Are  you  sure  she  did  not  deceive 
you? 

Agathe.  No,  it  is  rather  through  giddiness ; 
but  as  to  Corsignac,  he  has  his  views — let  yourself 
be  Uught  by  my    example,  do  not  refuse  him. 

Pauline.  And  be  ybu  not  so  cruel  towards  your 
lover  Ledoux. 

(Enter  Corsignac.) 

Corsignac  (to  Pauline),  Vouchsafe  to  dispel 
my  anxiety,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Sain- 
ville just  now  told  me.  Am  1  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  sent  for  by  you. 

Pauline.  No,  Sir ;  you  have  been  misled,  it  it 
my  sister  who  wishes  for  your  company. 

Agathe.  I  am  too  much  your  friend  for  that, 
and  I  give  up  my  walk ;  for  I  should  be  sorry  tw^ 
deprive  Mr.  Corsignac  of  the  pleasure  of  Pauline's 
conversation. 

Corsignac.;  Amiable  sister ;  how  grateful  I  feel 
for  your  kindness  !  it  encourages  me,  and  plucka 
my  secret  from  my  heart.*»(To  Pauline).  I  l«v« 
you  to  madness. 

Pauline.  Sir? 

Corsignac.  Forgive  this  sudden  declaration,  but 
when  it  is  the  resistless  power  of  sympathy  (hat 
acts  upon  us. 

Agathe.  Of  sympathy! 

Corsignac.  1  am  a  man  such  as  you  want.  Il  . 
is  true,  I  have  met  with  no  romantic  adventures, 
but  I  feel  capable  of  writing  novels;  and  in  order 
to  taste  the  joys  of  life,  I  b.'lievc  it  is  far  prefer* 
able  to  be  their  author  than  their  hero.  We  w  ill 
translate  together  all  the  chejs-d'auvre  of  th# 
English  misses,  will  melt  with  interest  at  -every 
stroke  of  misfortune  their  imaginatioo  ihaU  hav« 
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intented.  In  after  times  we  may  perhips  inveat 
tome  ourselves :  and  then  the  delightfa!  plea9ure 
of  ennching  them  ^elove,  will  stand  within  yoor 
reach.  In  a  word,  I  am  an  honest  roan,  a  good 
natnred  fellow,  1  have  obtained  your  guardian*s 
consent,  aad  feel  inclined  to  be  for  ever  in  lofe 
with  my.  wife.    Wbtt  else  couM  you  require. 

Pauline,  Tou  will  permit  me^  Sir,  to  look  ypon 
this  speech  as  a  mere  joke. 

Carsignac',  As  you  please,  only  remember  that 

'under  a  veil  of  pleasantry,  many  serious  affiiirt 

mxf  be  conducted. 

PavUne.  Answer  this  question  ;  what  account 
of  your  fHend  Sainvilte,  did  you  give  Ursule. 

Cortignae.  That  which  honour  and  truth  dic- 
tated to  me.  But  let  roe  dwell  a  little  more  on 
'  the  tender  and  powerful  sentlmentwhich  a  glance 
of  yours  has  awakened  in  my  heart. 

Pauiine,  Not  yet,  think  only  of  assisting  my 
sister. 

Corsignac.  To  be  useful  to  the  sister  of  the 
person  1  love  so  ardently,  would  indeed  make  me 
happy. 

Pauiine.  This  morning  she  received  Mr.  Le- 
'doux  tery  coldly  5  and  now  she  repenu  her 
imprudence. 

CoTsignac.  I  understand  you,  in  a  few  minutes 
lie  will  be  at  her  feet.  {^Exit 

Agathe.  His  vivacity  is  charming— but  how 
•ould  yuu  send  him  after  Mr.  Ledoux? 

PauUne.  Shall  I  call  him  back  ? 

Agatkt.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  let  me  know 
wh^t  b  your  opinion  about  this  Mr.  Corsignac. 

Pauline.  My  opinion— hush  !    here  is  Louise. 

(Fiifer  Louise) 

PamUme.  I  will  be  as  plain  with  you,  my  dear 
IxNiise,  as  I  have  been  with  my  sister ;  you  may 
anthout  appr^iention  of  hurting  my  feelings, 
marry  Sainville ;  I  think  no  more  of  him. 

jtgathe.  Nor  1  either;  we  resign  the  conquest; 
lor  it  isjoslyou  should  not  bediaappointedofthe 
Irasbaad  your  £sther  meant  to  give  you.  Fare^ 
well,  I  must  talk  a  little  in  private  with  my  sister. 

Loum  {akma).  They  yield  Sainvine  to  roe, 
have  they  discovered  more  of  his  disposition 
than  Ursule  has  revealed  to  me.  Always  gallant 
with  the  ladieSy  she  said ;  yet  he  appeals  so 
sincere,  so  open,  perhaps  I  should  be  able  to 
change  him.  Should  I  love,  or  should  I  avoid  him? 
-^hall  I  act  a  coquette*s  part  ?-...-Y^?-.l  must 
follow  Ursule^s  advice.  O  heaves  I  he  is  coming 
towards  me,  and  she  has  forsaken  me.  1  must 
try  to  escape  him. 

(£Wer  Said  villi) 

Saimnlk.  Do  I  intrude  upon  your  time,  madam  ? 
you  sMm  dcsiious  of  shunning  me,  the  rtception 


you  first  gave  me,  was    more  fifounble  ;  what 
caprice  has  %o  suddenly  altered  your  mind 

Louise.  What  caprice.  Sir,  am  I  accused  of 
being  capricious  ? 

Sainvi/le.  I  fear  to  dive  too  deeply  into  the 
feelings  of  your  heart. 

Louise.  You  may  draw  any  inferences  from 
them,  \  never  attempt  to  conceal  the  state  of  ray 
soul. 

Sainviile.  As  your  father^s  friend  you  received 
me  with  some  demonstrations  of  pleasure,  as  your 
intended  husbandy  you  seem  to  detest  my  pre- 
sence. 

£.R. 
[To  be  continued.'} 

HAYMARKET. 

On  Wednesday,  July  1,  Mr.  Young  made  hit 
appearance  In  the  character  of  Don  Felix ,  in  Tha 
W«mder.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  that  ease 
and  versatility  of  countenance,  or  that  vivacity  of 
feeling  and  variety  of  expression,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  comic  actor.  His  features  are  stem 
aniL  un pliable,  and  his  general  manner  solemn 
and  harsh.  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  fron^ 
merriment  than  his  attempt  at  mirth :  his  gaiety  it 
too  apparently  effort,  and  what  humour  he  brings 
forth  is  spoiled  by  (he  constiaint  and  labour  of  iti 
production.  To  succeed  in  comedy  a  man  man 
have  a  peculiar  temperament  which  no  education 
can  give.  All  the  excellencies  of  the  tragic  actor 
may  be  taught ;  the  comedian*s  are  the  gift  of 
nature  alone.  We  can  pronounce,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Young  will  never  become  celebrated  as  a 
comic  actor. 

The  general  fault  of  his  perfbrinanee  in  this 
character  was,  that  he  was  boisterous  end  decla- 
matory ;  that  his  jealousy  was  too  much  of  a 
tragic  cast,  and  more  suited  the  ravings  of  an 
Othello^  or  the  phlegmatic  aorimoaieus  jealousy 
of  a  Kiifljff  than  to  the  busy,  bustling,  sanguine 
temperament  of  Don  Felix.  AItogeth^,4)is  per- 
formance was  that  of  a  roan  of  good  sense,  who 
was  unequal  to  the  character  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  nature  never  intended  him  to  per- 1 
furm  iL 

Mrs.  Litchfield^s  Violania  was  admirable.  Her 
clear,  mellow,  and  harmonious  enunciation  was 
excellently  fitted  for  the  character.  She  was  at 
once  dignified  and  tender ;  she  rallied  and  re. 
buked  her  lover  with  equal  ease  and  nature.  Her 
humour  was  without  constraint,  and  her  dignity 
without  severity.  In  a  word,  we  know  no  actress 
who  approaches  her  in  this  character  but  Mrs. 
Jordan,  to  whom  the  comic  muse  has  justly 
yielded  the  palm. 

,  Mr.  YOUNG'*  STRANGER. 
On  Friday,  July  3>  Mr.  Young  appeared  ii| 
OS 
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the  character  of  the  Siranger,  and  we  cioi  say, 
with  justice,  that  whatever  reason  we  had  iO  con- 
demn him  in  the  char^'cter  of  Fe/ir,  we  feet  no  in- 
clination but  to  applaud  him,  almost  without 
Ttserve  '  r  moderation.  In  the  performance  of  this 
difficult  part.  That  solemnity  and  severeness  of 
style  which  rendered  his  comedy  ineffective  and 
disagreeahit*,  adapted  him  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  to  the  part  of  the  Stranger 

His  sorroiv  was  truly  digoifiad  Mid  simple^  his 
zmsaothmpy  was  ix^jesiic,  and  the  whole  of  hit 
npresentaiion  was  suited  to  th«  tone  of  feeling 
of  the  Stranger )  it  was  a  warm  heart,  keenly 
•oniible  of  injury;  a  Hoating  husband,  with  a 
distempered  seBsibility  of  honour;  a  friend  more 
credulous  than  prudent ;  in  a  word,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive philanthropy,  whose  powers  of  r»ind,  and 
high  wrought  delicacy  of  |Seelin|,  served  rather  to 
auract  miifortttnt,-^tu  accaoiuhitt  and  fatten  it 
upon  him,  than  to  lighten  it  by  a  worldly  philo- 
sopby,  and  an  obvi«)us  yielding  to  the  stream. 
All  the  features  of  this  varied  charaoter,  the  more 
fubtUe  distioctioDs,  and  nicer  traits,  were  most 
admirably  caught  and  embodied  by  Mr.  Yowig  in 
his  perfurm^nee  on  the  above  night.     ^ 

His  judgment  wat  conspicuous  in  what  may 
be  called  the  grand  style  of  acti«g,---in  sinking 
vubordiaaie  f  aru ;  in  other  wovds,  in  subduing 
them  to  the  general  easa  and  simplicity  of  oa- 
lure,  and  bringing  forward  and  rendering  proml- 
»«nt  these  parts  alone,  to  which  strength  and 
effect  belong  Hb  taste  was  exercised  in  a  just 
and  fwcible  seltc  ion  of  beauties,  as  well  in 
ibe  daiv^ry  of  (lie  dialogue  and  tone  and  feeiing 
of  the  cluracier,  as  in  the  choice  of  attitude  and 
general  manner  of  personation :  we  can  say  no 
snore.  His  o*  rfectneto  never  made  him  languid 
or  mechanical ;  his  warmth  was  natural  leeling, 
rising  by  doe  d^«?rees  to  its  proper  height.  In  the 
aeenr  in  which  he  relates  his  misfortunes  lo  Mmron 
Mhia^tf  ho  wae'not  surpased  by  Kemble  5  and 
in  the  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  KemUe  alone 
bas  excelled  him. 

Mrs.  Litchfield^  Mre  HoUw  is  inferior  only 
toMis.  Stddons. 

On  Thursday  night,  July  Id,  was  produeed  at 
•  this  theatre  a  new  melo-drama,  called  The 
J^trest  It  is  frum  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  Hook, 
thoaotbor  of  TeMi,  and  is  a  free  translation  from 
the  French.  The  nam«  of  the  FfBneh  piece  is 
£es  JSpenemetUs  iTiai  Jenr.  The  following  are 
%he  pr'mtipal  ^ 

DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 

The  Governor Mr.  Cff AniAR . 

Geunt Evorard Mr.  Youiio. 

Count  Adolphu^ Mr  CARLtf. 

Oliver  ..y Mr.D»CAMP. 


:^ 


Vincent Mr.  Mathews. 

Philip Mr.  Liston. 

Thomas Mr.  TAXLoa. 

Celestine Mrs.  TATLoa. 

Paulina..  ••  • Mrs.  Lisrojr. 

Alice Mrs.  Giaaa. 

Scene,  Auitiia. 

As  to  the  plot  of  this  pieceit  is  simple  enough. 
It  is  an  Escape  dramatised-«-One  or  two  attempt! 
fail  J  but  a  guard  being  put  asleep,  or  his  eyes 
covered,  and  a  great  coat  thrown  over  the  prisoner, 
the  catastrophe  is  fortunately  brought  about.  It 
has  certainly  as  much  merit  as  most  things  of 
the  kind ;  but,  in  scientific  effect  and  incident^ 
is  inferior  to  Tekelu 

Mr.  Hook,  jun.  is  a  young  man  of  much  ulent ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  confines  himself 
to  translating,  and  the  importation  of  what  is  per- 
haps not  very  well  worth  the  freight.— -The  chief 
merit  of  this  Piece,  however.  Is  the  Music  which 
accompanies  it. 

•The  excellence  of  Mr.  Hook,  the  compc8er,is 
not  fully  understood.  He  is  truly  a  master ;  hb 
music  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  It  has 
the  sweetness,  the  plaintiveness,  and  simplicity 
of  the  Scotch  melody,  without  its  weakness  and 
monotony.— -It  thus  produces  a  pleasing  and 
gradually  increasing  impression,  when  listened  to 
with  attention.  It  is  strictly  the  music  which  is 
suited  to  Silvan  scenery ;  to  Gondolas  gliding 
through  the  waters  on  a  summer's  evening— to 
any  thing  that  is  tranquil,  placid,  and  Arcadiait. 
He  neither  excels  in  gaiety  or  greatness j  his 
music  has  too  much  sentiment  for  the  one,  and 
too  much  regularity  for  the  other.  In  tho 
pastoral  kind  of  music  (we  mean  the  Italian 
pastoral)  whore  sinplieity  doss  not  preclude  ele- 
gance, nor  nature  seienco,  Mr  Hook  is  nor  only 
the  first  master  of  his  time,  but  we  believe,  witb- 
oot  exospvlon  that  he  is  perfectly  at  tho  head  9i 
thitspeoieB. 

There  is  000  soBg  in  this  piece  peculiarly  in 
this  master's  best  mannor.  The  words,  we  believe. 


**  Tie  nUlage  ta  tokiek  /im»  ftera.*' 

From  some  acddont,  however,  the  wbolo 
effect  of  this  song  was  spoilt  by  a  most  barbae ous 
inelegance— a  strain  of  peculiar  sweetness  was 
terminated  by  a  full  btaiben,  or  symphony,  or 
whatever  they  call  it,  of  Tel,  hi,  de,  roly  let  y  and 
which  Mr.  Taylor,  to  mend  the  matter,  gave 
with  infinite  fun.  Surely  this  should  be  omitted, 
as  the  long  alluded  to  is  the  sweetest  in  the  wholo 
piece. 

To  conclude,  this  Melo-Droma  was  received 
with  great  appose,  and  must  prova  extrenielj 
popular. 
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FASHIONS 

For  AUGUST,  1807. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASfflON 


ENGLISH  COSTUME. 

Kemsinoton-Gardcn  Drbssei. 

No.  1.— A  platfi  cambric  round  drew,  a  walk- 
ing length.  Roman  spencer  of  celestial  blue 
sannet,  with  Vandyke  lappek  and  falling  collar ; 
finished  with  the  same  round  the  bottom  of  the 
waisty  and  flowing  open  in  front  of  the  bowm. 
A  tillage  hat  of  Imperial  chip,  with  bee-hiv* 
crown,  confined  under  the  chin  with  ribbon  the 
colour  of  the  spencer.  Cropped  hiir,  divided  In 
the  centre  of  the  forehead  with  full  curls.  Gloves 
and  shoes  of  lemon-coloured  kid.  Parasol  of 
talmon-coloured  sarsnet. 

No.  3  —Round  train  dress  of  India  muslin, 
with  short  sleeres,  ornamented  round  the  bottom 
mad  sleeves  with  a  rich  border  of  needle-work. 
Frontenade  tippet  of  Bruttels  lace,  lined  with 
white  satins  Hat  of  while  chip,  or  fancy  cap  of 
IHac  satin,  with  a  Brossek  lace  veil.  Hair  con- 
fined in  braldi  over  the  right  temple,  and  formed 
in  looee  curU  on  the  opposite  side.  Gold  hoop 
earrings.    Gloves  and  slippera  of  lilac  kid. 

LoxmoN  Walking  Dresses. 

No.  d.<— A  French  jacket  and  petticoat  of 
India  mu^n,  finished  at  the  extreme  edge  in 
Vawlyke  and  headings  of  embroidery.  Plain 
riiort  sleeve;  frock  bosom,  confined  at  each 
comer  of  the  bust,  where  the  jacket  falls  in  easy 
laf^peb.  Full  frill  of  French  net  round  the 
Uefcandtbosldars.    Bronmck  booiiet  of  pale 


jonquil  sarsnet,  ornamented  with  a  vrreatli  of 
similar  flowers.  Hair  a  waved  crop ;  oval  l-'x»p 
earrings;'  York  tan  gIove«;  shoes  of  jonquiUs 
kid  ;  parasol  of  bngbi  lavender  Uossoiu. 

No.  4  —A  plain  round  gown  of  the  finest 
cambiic^  wi;h  gortjd  boimm,  and  sbshetl  sleeves, 
Lace  tucker,  with  shi  ll-$colloped  ed^e.  IWop 
pelice  of  jaconot  muslin,  bordered  all  round  y>nh 
needle-work  and  Vand'.  ke.  A  Gipsy  hat  of 
satin  straw,  with  edge  n-la  chevauxde-frisc  licd 
across  the  crown,  and  under  the  chin,  with  a 
handkerchief  of  Paris  net,  or  coloured  &irsneu 
Bosom  of  the  guwn  confined  with  a  bow  ol 
ribbon  to  correspond.  Sti.i«. coloured  Icid  glovea 
and  shoes.     Tarasol  of  i:haded  green  sarsnet. 

GENERAL  OBSEHVATJONS 


PRESENT  STYLE  OF  FASHIONABLE 
DECORATION. 

Having  given,  in  r^pular  progression,  our 
delineations  and  remarks  on  the  various  fashions 
•f  the  passing  season,  we  at  length  offer  to  our 
several  readers  a  close  of  equal  animation,  at* 
traction,  and  splendor.  We  scarcely  ever  wit- 
nessed a  period  when  taste  and  fashion  were  more 
perfectly  in  unison ;  nor  any  season  when  ele- 
gance and  grace  shone  with  such  unrivalled  fas- 
cination. Not  only  amidst  the  assemblies  of 
rank  and  opulence,  but  in  those  simple  unob« 
trusive  adornments  appropriated  to  the  interme- 
diate station— in  those  chaste  habits  becoming 
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fuch  as  move  in  a  more  domeiticated  sphere, 
hare  our  fair  country-women  exhibited  testi* 
monies  of  their  advancement  in  taste,  and  the 
graces  of  life. 

The  era  is  (ong  since  past,  when  the  daughters 
•f  our  Isle  condescended  to  torn  co|iybts;  and 
the  females  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  are  now 
bappf  to  aid  their  exhausted  inventions,  by 
adopting  the  correct  graces  of  English  style. — 
When,  therefore,  we  offer  a  simple  of  Parisian 
4ecorations,  it  is  more  with  a  view  of  rendering 
our  information  extensive,  various,  and  amusing, 
than  from  the  necessiiy  of  offering  to  British 
lemsles  prototypes  for  imitation. 

Although  the  metropolis  is  gradually  losing  on 
the  score  of  fashionable  attraction,  yet  do  the 
Opera,  Vauxhall,  and  our  summer  Theatres, sti I! 
continue  to  exhibit  a  crowded  display  of  beauty 
ftnd  fashion.  Pleasure  still  holds  her  court  within 
its  walls;  and  her  votaries,  beguiled  by  her  va- 
ffous  allurements,  seem  reluctant  to  quit  the 
ield. 

Little  alteration  is  visible  in  the  out-door  cos. 
tome  since  our  last  communication ;  hut  at 
Vauxhall  we  observe  a  novelty  and  grace  of 
ttyle  appropriate  to  that  place  of  captivating 
fesori.  The  light  flowing  robes,  and  shadowy 
vestments,  flowery  ornaments,  and  axure  veils, 
worn  by  our  fashionable  elegantes^  con<tpire  to 
render  this  brilliant  scene  truly  Arcadian.  Gowns  I 
ind  robes  are  now  usually  made  round,  and 
ihOTt;  trains,  even  in  fnll  dress,  being  almost 
enihely  exploded.  We  trust,  however,  that  a 
tpeedy  edict  from  the  throne  of  taste,  will  again 
Ihtroduce  this  graceful  appendage;  for,  however 
convenient  and  appropriate  (which  the  short 
dress  certainly  is)  to  the  morning,  or  walking 
costume,  the  distinguishing  effect  of  a  drawing- 
room  is  destmye$l  by  this  general  reduction,  and 
•or  females  unquestionably  deprived  of  much 
external  dignity  and  elegance.  Frocks  of  co- 
loured  muslin,  or  Italbn  crape,  with  a  pointed 
border  of  shells  in  Mosaic,  worn  over  white 
aarsnet  slips,  are  a  new  and  elegant  article;  and 
French  veils  of  coloured  gauz?,  forming  at  once 
thji  bead-dress  and  drapery,  are  considered  as 
most  graceful  ornaments.  They  are  usually 
Urom  wiih  a  plain  white  sarsnet  or  muslin  gown, 
with  flowers  or  wreaths  in  front  of  the  hair, 
placed  towards  the  left  side,  so  as  nearly  to  ob- 
Kure  the  eve  brow. 

At  the  Duchess  of  M— 's  last  rout,  we 
noticed  two  dresses  of  much  novel  attraction. 
The  one  entitled  *  the  Pomeranian  mantle,*  was 
formed  of  pea  green  gauxe,  cut  in  irreguhr 
pointed  drapery,and  trimmod  with  a  silver  tufted 
fringe;  it  was  worn  over  a  Gossamer  satin  under- 
iiress,  whicb  had  a  narrow  border  of  the  hop- 
bloeom.  delicately  paioted  round  the  bottom.^ 


The  liair  in  alternate  ringlets,  and  bands,  waa 
ornamented  with  the  same  flowers,  trastefully 
<lisposed.  A  sandal  of  white  satin,  laced  with 
green  chord,  fastened  with  a  tassel  above  the 
bend  of  the  ankle.  * 

The  second  dress,  which  struck  us  as  singularif 
attractive,  was  styled  *  the  Cashmerian  robe.* 
This  dress  was  formed  of  azure  blue  crape,  with 
alteinato  spots  of  blue  and  silver  foil,  and  orna- 
mented at  the  extreme  edge  with  silver  fringe.  It 
was  worn  over  a  white  satin  round  dress ;  was 
fastened  with  a  pearl  brooch  on  the  left  shoulder, 
and  fell  in  a  kind  of  Roman  drapery  round  the 
form  in  front,  gradually  descending  till  it  com- 
posed the  train,  completing  the  most  elegant 
fnTit  enftfmhU  that  imagination  could  paint.  The 
head-dress,  worn  with  this  habit,  cons'isted  of  a 
small  half-square  of  blue  patenunet,  spangled 
and  bordered  with  silver.  It  was  tied  simply 
across  the  forehead,  in  the  Chinese  style,  beyond 
which  the  hair  appeared  in  dishevelled  curls,  an<l 
occasionally  f^ll  over  the  handkerchief.  The 
shoes  were  blue  satin,  with  silver  resets. 

Dress  gowns  are  still  worn  high  in  the  bosom^ 
atid  very  low  on  the  back  and  shoulders.  No 
handkerchief  is  seen  in  fliU  dress ;  but  the  bottom, 
sleeves,  and  neck,x  are  frequently  onumented 
with  borders  of  natural  flowers.  Dancing  dresses 
of  Italian  t  f&ny,  crape,  or  leno,  bordered  with 
the  convolvolus,  wild  roses,  daisies,  violeU,  Sec, 
&c.  have  this  season  given  a  most  anitnated  wup 
tPaii  to  the  ball-room.  Indeed  flowers  as  an 
ornament  were  never  introduced  with  a  more  dis- 
tinguishing effect.  For  the  hair,  they  are  formed 
in  wreaths,  tiaras,  and  small  bunches ;  and  each 
are  placed  very  low  on  the  forehead.  The  hair 
is  now  scarcely  every  seen  without  an  ornament 
of  this  kind,  or  the  small  half  handkerchief, 
which  consSsU  of  patent  net,  embroidered  o( 
spangled.  The  latter  was  the  dtsiinguishiog 
ornament  of  a  fair  bride  of  rank,  on  her  iirst  ap- 
pearance at  the  opera,  after  her  marriage.  It 
was  disposed  in  the  Chinese  style;  but  they  aie 
equally  fashionable  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  aiul  brought  under  the  chin,  with  tiaras 
formed  of  carnations  in  front  of  the  forehead. 
Band&ntt  of  broad  gold  are  classed  amkist  a  fa*' 
shionable  seleciioii ;  but  the  turban  has  long  re« 
signed  its  place,  in  the  sphere  of  taste  arid  ele- 
gance. That  dignified  and  graceful  ornament, 
the  winged  ruff,  d  ia  Mary  Uwen  4>f  Scots^ 
seems  entirely  confined  to  a  few  females  of  rank 
and  taste,  and  is  perhaps  more  immediately  ap. 
propriated  to  such  as  may  claim  the  privilege  of 
singulirity.  The  Vandyke  thongh  still  very 
prevalent,  is  not  considered  so  novel,  oi  ^enteet, 
as  the  shell  or  crescent  scollop ;  and  the  pro- 
menade tippeU,  and  French  bonnets,  are  now 
become  «bsoltt(el]r  canaUiyh,    The  Gipsy  Imi^ 
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MDd  robe  pdiecy  foim  an  dcgant  tiiormnfr  cot- 
tume:  the  former  are  generally  of  chip  with  silk 
crowns;  and  the  latter  of  white,  or  coloured 
ipu4lin,  trimmed  with  thread  lace.  The  French 
cloak  of  white  sarmet,  is  very  generally  etteemed ; 
this  article  is  also  trimmed  round  with  broad 
lace ;  and  is  farmed  somewhat  like  the  capnchiits 
worn  by  our  females  of  old.  Caps  are  considered 
ao  indispensable  in  the  morning  costome.  These 
»e  variou^y  formed ;  but  the  Anne  BuUen  cap, 
and  the  Brunswick  mob,  are  those  in  general 
tstt'natlon,  both  for  their  novelty,  simplicity,  and 
elegance*  A  large  bonnet,  styled  the  woodland 
poke,  has  lately  been  introduced.  It  forms  a 
complete  shade  for  the  face ;  and  is  particularly^ 
adapted  for  those  ladies,  who,  on  the  public  pro* 
meoades,  or  by  the  sea  side,  would  be  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  a  summer^s 
MM.  These  bonnets,  so  conspicuous  for  unob- 
trusive neatness,  are  best  formed  of  clear  leno, 
with  the  raised  pea  spot.  They  are  lined  with 
cokMired  sarsnet,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the 
several  wearers;  trimmed  round  the  edge  and 
crown,  with  a  Vandyke  lace,  and  simply  confined 
with  a  ribbon  under  the  chin.  The  French 
jacket  and  petticoats,  of  cambric,  edged  with  a 
heading  of  embroidery,  are  the  last  new  article  for 
Xkoming  attire :  the  jacket  i«  made  with  a  square 
collar,  and  long  sleeves  ;  shaped  to  the  form  of 
the  aim.  Sometimes  it  is  cut  with  a  round  frock 
bosom;  and  worn  with  an  embroidered  shirt, 
Trinkets  have  undergone  little  change  since  .our 
last  information.  The  sapphire  necklace,  earrings, 
smd  brooches,  are  most  distinguishable  on  females 
of  taste;  but  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
the  union  of  gold  and  hair,  must  ever  be  ranked 
amidst  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  ornaments  in 
this  line.  Gloves  and.  shoes,  admit  of  little 
nariety.  The  kid  slipper  for  walking  ;  and  the 
sandal  of  satin,  for  full  dress,  are  generally 
adopted. 

The  prevailing  colours  for  the  season  are  pink, 
laTeoder  blossbm,  green,  and  jonquille. 

LETTER  ON  DRESS. 

l^ROM   ELIZA    TO  JULIA,   PREVIOUS   TO   HER 
DEPARTURE    PROM    LONDON. 

Alas  !  my  dear  Julia,  this  will  probably  be 
the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from  me  bearing 
the  date  of  dear  enchanting  London.  My  spirits 
are,  1  confess,  a  little  below  par  at  the  prospect 
of  quitting  its  gay  and  jocund  scenes.  The  po- 
lished societies,  the  fashionable  assemblies,  the 
theatres,  gardens,  and  public  drives,  the  works 
of  genius  and  the  productions  of  art ;  have  all 
afforded  me  amusement  and  delight ;  and,  1  fear, 
given  me  a  relish  for  higher  enjoyments.  V^r- 
haps^  my  fricadj  it  had  been  baiter  had  I  never 


quitted  Truro.  There  1  was  at  least  contented* 
The  ccuifined  circle  in  which  my  faculties  were 
permitted  to  roam,  gave  little  oppurtnnity  for  the 
expansion  of  thought,  or  the  intevctuvse  of  pov 
lisbed  life.  A  still  quiet  routine  of  domestic 
pursuits  and  feedings,  rendered  my  spirits  calm  and 
serene.  My  pleasures  if  ere  not  daaxling,  wer« 
not  vivid;  but  then  they  satisfied  me.  And  if 
(as  is  asserted)  all  happiness  is  comparative,  I 
csonot  say  absolutely  that  1  am  bsnefited  by  the 
change.  For  with  all  the  ouraerous  ploasuree 
by  which  I  have  of  late  been  surmunded— >while 
friends  have  flattered  and  b§€ms  poisued;  yet  do 
I  not  feel  that  perfect  tranquillity  1  was  sensible 
of  when  in  Gornwall.  A  resdess  anxiety,  a  sort 
of  hurrying  apprehensive  emoikm,  flutters  in  my 
breast;  and  1  am  not  philosopher  enough  t^ 
trace  the  cause  which  actuates,  or  the  medicine 
which  heab.  We  were  to  have  quitted  towfl 
three  days  since ;  but  have  this  morning  received 
cards  for  the  Marchioness  of  S  *s  last  grand 

assembly,  which  will  collect  together  all  the  ranir 
and  beauty  in  London  and  its  environs.  Mary  ie 
one  of  those  happy  mortals  who  catch  pleasero 
as  it  flies,  and  will  not  deprive  heiself  of  anjF 
amusement  morally  within  her  reach.  A  letter 
is  travelling  by  today^s  po$t,  soliciting  an  in«' 
dulgence,  which,  after  so  long  an  absence,  i 
scarcely  dare  hope  to  obtain— nothing  less,  Julia^ 
than  that  I  be  permitted  to  accompany  these  de^ 
lightful  relatives,  first  to  their  country  seat  im 
Kent,  and  from  thence  to  Brighton  races.  For-* 
give  me,  Julia,  if  I  say  that  I  wait  in  fearful  sus' 
pence  the  result  of  thu  petition.  Brighton,  I  anr 
told,  is  the  very  centre  of  fashionable  aitraction 
at  that  season ;  and  the  scene  will  to  me  posscsi 
all  the  charm  of  novelty  in  addition.  I  shall, 
from  this  place,  be  able  to  continue  my  commu* 
nications  to  you  from  the  most  select  and  elegant 
sources (  and  how  much  subject  for  personal 
conversation  will  it  afford  for  our  evening  iete-a^ 
teiea  on  my  return  to  you.  Do  not,  therefore^ 
condemn  me  on  the  score  of  friendship,  deaf 
Julia  !  Gladly  would  I  being  you  to  me ;  but  w 
this  is  impracticable,  I  will  endeavour  to  aton« 
for  my  protracted  absence  by  renewir>g  my  treaty 
with  you.  There  are  people,  Julia,  who  prefer 
epistolary  to  personal  converse.  You  remember 
the  story  related  by  Madam  de  Luicembourg  in 
the  Confutians  of  AoauM««,  of  the  man  whef 
quitted  the  company  of  his.  mistress  purely  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  her. 
Now  though  this  conduct  may  by  numbers  be 
thought  the  very  es^p nee  of  romance,  proceed- 
ing from  visionaries,  who,  dissatisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  form  to  themselvt  s  a  world  of  ihef^ 
own,- and  people  it  with  the  oifsi>fing  of  their 
■own  Tffined  imiginatiotjs :  yei  will  1  maintain 
that  ihers  are  situatioui  m  which  an  episioUry 
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cwraspondence  ii  more  interetdng  and  effective 
thao  a  pemoiul  comikiune ;  ttod^  I  trutt»  that  my 
determined  «xertioii«to  afibrd  jon  instnictioDimd 
amuaemeot,  will  substantiate  what  1  advance. 

How  then,  dear  Julia,  to  begin  with  the  time 
present  aad  to  crnne^  for  each,  1  assure  you,  is 
fully  occupied  with  a  succession  of  engagements. 
To-night  we  attend  the  Duchex  of  B-t— — 's 
concert;  and  scarcely  a  dacngaged  two  hours 
presents  itself  during  our  suy  In  town:  for 
ihoof h  many  fathioaablet  of  acknowledged  ce- 
M>rlty  have  quitted  the  metropolis,  it  only  Vems 
to  have  excited  a  more  determined  animation  in 
those  which  still  sojourn  within  its  walls ;  and 
•very  place  of  fosbionable  resort  still  exhibits  an 
Mtemblage  which  bespeaks  neither  a  dearth  of 
Ibeaaty,  rank,  or  elegance. 

Last  erciling  we  mustered  a  strong  party  for 
ttie  •pera,  to  witness  the  unparaHeled  powers  of 
Catalan]  at  her  second  benefit.  Now,  Julia,  I 
charge  you  not  to  laugh  at,  or  cavil  with  me 
vhen  I  say,  that  though  I  do  not  understand 
more  than  a  few  words  of  lulian,  yet  did  1  feel 
every  note  poured  from  the  enchanting  pipe  of 
Iliis8%»eet  minstrel.  Never  did  I  witness  auch 
«er«tiUty  of  powers.  The  emphatic,  the  digoi- 
Hed,  tfaeeocpresaive,  thesul^lime,  the  insinuating ; 
all  reach  the  hearu  of  her  enraptured  auditors, 
and  proclaim  this  surprising  womfu  to  possess 
the  f ery  soul  of  harmony.  Thus  much  for  my 
.Ibvourite  enchantress,  who  appears  to  have  only 
one  thing  to  learn,  that  of  economizing  her 
talents;  or  rather,  the  art  of  making  herself 
scarce.  So  tottering  and  incomplete  is  the 
fiibric  on  which  public  applause  is  founded ; 
that  they,  I  am  convinced,  are  most  likely  to 
contAnne  favourites,  who  wisely  leave  much  to 
hope  and  eicpectatioo. 

But  avaunt  this  moialiting  strain !  and  let  me 
i^p  at  once  (a  prodigious  efhrt  of  medtal  agi- 
lity), from  the  pulpit  to  the  orchestra— from 
irolomcs  of  ethics  to  the  crowd  at  Vauxhall. 
Gladly,  I  am  eare,  will  Julia  go  with  me  in  the 
exchange.  Well  then,— »to  this  gay  spot  come 
along  my  friend ;  and  gather  from  the  costume 
fldected  by  fivhioaables  such  as  Mary  and  roe,  a 
few  wflUdirected  arrows  for  yonr  bow.  Our 
gowns  were  composed  of  theeame  materials,  and 
cenusted  of  IndiA  mull  muslin,  worked  in  the 
most  delicate  and  minute  sprigs.  They  were 
I  a  walking  length  ;  and  round  the  bottom,  | 


were  trimmed  with  a  broad  French  lace ;  abov« 
vhich  was  laid  a  white  satin  ribbon.  The  boeonia 
and  sleeves  were  gored ;  and  the  seams  finished 
with  satin  beadinf^.  Maif  wore  her  hair  bratderl, 
and  fastened  in  knots  in  the  French  style,  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  with  a  «omb  of  brilliants  d  /• 
fketatue  de  fiite,  a  bandeau  in  the  Chineae  style 
crossed  her  fofehead,  and'ove^  her  head  wat 
thrown  in  graccAiI  negligence,  a  long  veil  of 
Paris  net,  embroidered  in  ah  elegant  border  of  the^ 
pheasant^s  eye,  copied  to  nature.  This  veil  fell 
in  tasteful  folds  about  her  figure,  shedtng  con* 
siitently  the  bosom,  and  forming  *  drapery 
strangely  beautiful.  Mny*»  figure  is  pOTfectly 
adapted  to  this  style  of  ornament,  being  the  very 
modd  of  Grecian  symmetry.  My  ^ite  person 
would  ha^e  been  perfectly  shrouded  in  snch  an 
article;  so,  Jolia,  I  contented  mytdf  with  my 
hair  d  U  futlifHt.  decorated  with  a  bnndi  of  the. 
variagated  pea-biossom ;  which  divided  the  cnrlt 
in  front  of  the  forehead;  and  appeared  in  • 
cluster  IB  as  nearly  te  obscure  the  left  epknom* 
My  bofum  was  ehaded  with  a  half  lundkcftchief 
of  pateet  net,  embroidered  in  e  border  of  the 
same  floVrers  in  colours;  and  was-aiaqlly  ^utened: 
at  the  throat  with  an  Egypthm  amulet  set  in. 
pearls  and  gold.  Mary  has  ^^  ordered  several 
new  articles  of  attire  for  the  country.  A  new 
set  of  mortiing  dresses,  consisting  of  the  Frendi- 
jacket  and  petticoat;  the  robe  police  of  blossom, 
and  white  muslin.  Riding  coats  of  Ciicassian 
silk.  A  gipsy  hat  of  satin  straw,  and  woodland 
poke  bonnet.  All  her  evening  dresses  are  with* 
out  trains,  ornamented  at  the  feet  with  lace, 
work,  or  crescent  scollops ;  and  worn  with  the 
imperial  ruff  of  lace.  Little  satin  caps,  and  the 
cap  Anne  BuUen,  with  vrreaths  and  bnnches  of 
natural  flowers,  are  to  form  a  pert  of  her  exten* 
sive  and  tasteful  wardrobe.  I  tend  you,  dear 
Julia,  one  of  the  prettiest  gipsy  hats  1  have  ever 
seen,  with  a  wreath  of  the  blue  convolvolus; 
which  you  most  simply  twine  round  the  crown : 
for  you  must  lay  aside  your  little  French  bonneC| 
(hey  being  now  consideted  ant{faikionahU.m^ 
Adieu  !  dear  Julie.  Friday^s  post  wiH  determine 
whether  I  am  destined  to  follow  in  the  *Fain  of 
^hion^s  votaries,  or  soon  to  embrace  those  dear 
fire-side  friends,  who  will  ever  be  saered  to  the 
auctions  of 

ELIZA. 
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HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Louisa  Augusta  Wilhelmina  Amelia,  1 
Queen  of  Prossiay  was  born  on  the  10th  of  March  | 
1 776 ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  Louis 
Frederick,  sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Mccklen- 
barg-Streht£,and  niece  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  royal 
consort  in  February,  and  married  on  the  24th 
December  1793.  Handsome  in  her  person,  ac- 
complished in  her  manners,  with  a  mind  equally 
derated  and  noble,  she  possesses  talents  sufficient, 
if  left  unbiassed,  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  state 
to  her  royal  consort.  Misled,  or  prejudiced,  she, 
by  a  frtality  belonging  to  our  wretched  timei;, 
became  an  indirect  instrument  to  support  usurpa- 
jHon  in  France,  by  forsaking  her  native  dignity, 
and  condescending  to  put  herself  on  a  level  with 
a  revolutionary  Empress,  and  by  not  dissuading 
ber  husband  from  forming  those  scandalous  re- 
lations, which  united  him  with  the  most  atrocious 
of  usurpers. 

Whether  impolitic  enofs  of  courts  may  as 
Justly  be  attributed  to  depraved  and  immoral 
coaniets,  at  shameful  and  dangerous  transactions 
of  cabinets  are  to  ignorant  or  corrupted  mini- 
sten,  the  sovereigns  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
have  certainly  since  1795  been  encompassed  by 
every  thing  derogatory  to  greatness,  undermining 
rank,  insultinf  virtue,  humiliating  loyalty,  and 
•lettmctive  to  social  order.  What  can  contem- 
poiaiioi  think,  what  mast  potterity  judge  of  cer- 


tain  transactions,  and  of  certain  oonnections  of 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
every  confidential  attendant  of  ihe  Prussian  Queen 
was  studying  to  degrade  her,  aiMl  every  confiden* 
tial  counsellor  of  the  Prussian  Ring  was  a  naitor 
conspiring  against  lawful  sovereignty,  or  at  least 
a  well  paid  pensioner  of  usurpation,  or  an  artful 
intriguer  in  its  pay,  plotting  against  all  ancient 
dynasties  ? 

The  day  on  which  Prussia  forsook  the  coali* 
tion  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  she  inclosed  herself 
in  a  circle  of  dangers.  She  broke  the  obligation 
of  her  alliances  without  being  able  to  form  any, 
took  umbrage  at  being  reproached,  resumed  that 
national  hatred,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  and  the  patriotism  of  Frederick 
William  II.  had  abjured  ^  and  forgot  revolutionary 
France  to  dread  Austria  and  Russia.  Assisted 
by  these  fatal  dissentions,  Bonaparte  and  his 
predecessors  have  pursued  their  disorganiEatioiis, 
plots  and  usurpations. 

Justice  and  impartiality  require,  however,  that 
it  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  lustre  of  the 
Prussian  Monarchy  was  clouded  before  their  Ma* 
jesties  began  to  reign.  It  was  obscured,  if  not 
darkened,  by  its  treaties  with  the  regicide  French 
republic.  This  was  however  not  surprising.  The 
late  King,  enervated  by  debauchery,  and  in- 
flaenced  by  corrupt  or  depraved  mistresses,  be- 
cama  tbo  easy  dupe  of  seductioii,  and  a  prey  to 
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4diHw«.  Doftbf  bu  bit  yean  the  ntnt  of 
fUt«  ww«  dir«ct^  by  rr»oJat:onj'y  I'ljm.oali, 
Wy  pr/^'i-cai  ii*cks  or  by  vn^'taa^A^*  wouKti 
Th*  ^frwf  »nil  fiM*  of  hei  fO^erooKni,  although 
re)fth*^uh*0i  wvJ  co«p{alii«d  of,  were  fierer- 
thi^tevi  jJ*Uy  wrib^  toothen,  not  t/i  fiim*df. 
Bui  when,  thortly  aftrr  the  scceMion  of  their 
prcMnt  Maj«*«(ief,tli«  ^x-Abb^  Steyct,  the  mou 
IflCiinou^lf  notofiouff  of  r#fkidet,  wat  admitted 
M  ta  tmbatMdfx  at  Berlin,  loyalty  was  dcj^^ted. 
Slid  rch«)iton  nared  it«  btsad  in  triomph.  No^ 
wUhfttjodtng  any  thing  a  Haugwitz,  a  Schoulem- 
boorg,  or  a  Hardrnberg,  may  hare  aiterted  to 
th«  eontfary,  tho  aMa%<tn  of  one  Kin^  could 
iMf  cr  be  a  proper  pmon  to  figure  in  the  court  of 
another  But  many  thought  that  even  ihif  hunii- 
lUting  act  waa  merely  a  temporary  thou(;h  a  de< 
grading  measure,  commanded  by  imperious  cir- 
cumtuncei. 

In  the  year  t709,  when  the  mo»t  artful  af  well 
af  the  moft  outr^geout  of  uiurperf  had  seized 
on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  all  truly  loyal 
and  religinufl  men  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  The  manner 
In  which  Bonaparte's emis«aryDuroc  was  cajoled 
and  caressed  at  the  court  of  Berlin  did  not  diminish 
their  apprehcnsiona.  He  was  not  only  treated 
wUh  the  t^ime  ceremony  as  the  representative 
of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  but  with  a  distinction 
unusual  as  well  ai  unbecoming.  Being  one  day 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  parade  of  the 
garrison  of  Berlin,  he  expressed  tome  appruba* 
tion  of  the  scarfs  of  the  officers  of  the  King*i 
body  guilds.  No  sooner  was  her  Prussian  Ma* 
Jfsty  Informed  of  his  condetcention,  than  fche,  or 
rather  her  courtiert ,  caused  her  to  degrade  her 
rank  and  elevation,  and  to  forget  that  this  Disroc 
was  nothing  but  the  valet  of  a  mean  adveuturer, 
who  six  years  before  could  not  have  obtained  the 
commis«ion  of  a  subaltern  in  the  PruMian  service. 
The  Queen  is  said  to  have  knitted  with  her  own 
hands  a  scarf ;— it  is  known  that  she  pre^nted 
one  to  Uuroc  nUh  her  own  hand  on  the  day  he 
took  leave. 

This  Impolitic  step  (which  took  phce  during 
the  wmtrr  of  1799),  lo  say  no  worse  of  it,  en-  | 
courAgcd  Bonaparte  to  send  du^in^'  the  winter  of  | 
1600»  his  brother  Louis  to  fraternize  with  the  ; 
Xingi  Queen,  and  royal  family  at  Berlin.     As 
fnig^t   be  expected,    this  Prince  of  Corsican  ! 
blood  was  brutal,  they  were  enduring  ;  he  was  • 
liuolent  and  they  were  condescending  ^  he  he- 
havedt  from  wAut  of  education,  from  ptcsumiv 


'  tioo   and  rmutf^  fike  an    upstart  aama-mloOe ; 
I  tbey,  Hke  sorereigm,  like  princes  and  princoBes, 
;  who  taw  that  they  had  advanced  too  br,  bvt 
I  who  had  not  courage  or  diiiotcrestednes  cnoagh 
t  *o  retreat,  and  instead  of  cnterlatninf  and  lead- 
ing thif  ilUbred  vagabond  at  Berlin,  at  Potsdam, 
at  Cnaxlottenboorg,  or  at  Sans  Sooct,  to  shut 
him  up  aaoogst  his  equals,  at  Magdebonrg  or  at 
I  Spandan, 

The  King  and  Queen  are  fond  of  retiremenL— 
.'  The  winter  of  1800  was  paucd.  by  the  royal 
,  family,  not  in  the  palace,  but  in  a  private  house 
I  at  Berlin,  to  save,  as  sras  reported,  the  expence 
jj  of  many  fires,  wood  being  rather  dear.    E\eTy 
;  I  day,  about  one  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  the  King 
took  a  walk,  without  any  other  suite  than  one 
of  his  Majesty*s  aid-de-camps.    The  Queen  at 
the  same  hour  took  an  airing  in  a  pbin  post- 
chaise,  so  plain  that  not  its  equal  is  fotmd  in  any 
inn  of  Great  Britain :    behind  the  post-chaise 
stotidtwo  servants,  and  by  her  side  was  cither  her 
brother  or  some  lady  of  her  court.    She  was 
accompanied  with  no  guards,  or  any  attendants 
in  any  other  carriage.     Among  a  people,  whose 
religious  ideas  were  shaken  under  Frederick  the 
jt  Great;  whose  morals  were  corrupted  under  the 
!  reign  of  his  sticcessor ;  and  who,  under  the  pre- 
sent reign,  have  listened  with  avidity  to  the  re- 
I  volutionary  doctrine  of  French  emissaries,  and 
who  have  seen  their  Sovereign  by  treaties  descend 
to  a  level  with  the  present  as  well  as  with  former 
usurpers  in  France,  all  base  as  well  as  criminal, 
such  an  affected  simplicity   will  cenainly  not 
augment  their  loyalty. 

Every  day  during  the  same  winter,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  the  young  Prince  Royal  and 
his  cousin,  neariy  of  his  own  age,  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Lewis,  took  a  walk  on  a  place  called  the 
Linden^  accompanied  with  no  other  person  but 
their  governor,  a  brother,  and  a  son  of  a  baker  at 
Magdeburg.  The  children  of  tradesmen  in 
^ood  circumstances  in  England  are  much  better 
dressed  than  those  two  Princes  werej  and  no 
merchant's  clerk  in  this  country  is  so  shabbily 
accoutred,  as  was  their  governor,  an  honest  man, 
who  would  make  an  excellent  usher  in  a  charity 
school. 

The  Queen  of  Prussia  is  the  tender  mother  of 
six  children  :  fovjr  Princes  and  two  Princesses; 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  bora  on  the  15th  of 
October  1795,  and  the  joungcst  on  the  15th  of 
January  I '^05. 
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THE  CRIMINAL. 


IN  the  whole  history  of  man,  there  is  no 
chapter  more  instructive  for  the  heart  and  mind 
than  the  annals  of,  his  deviations.  By  every 
great  crime,  a  power  proportionally  great  has 
been  exerted.  ^When  the  secret  operation  of 
our  dtsire  conceals  itself  by  the  fainter  light  of 
comnun  affections,  in  the  state  of  violent  pas- 
*sion  it  becomes  more  rampant,  more  gigantic, 
and  more  visible;  the  more  penetrating  obser- 
ve of  mankind,  who  knows  best  what  depend- 
ence we  ought  to  place  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
common  (tte  will,  and  how  fir  we  are  entitled  to 
draw  analogous  conclusions,  will  transplant  from 
this  province  into  his  pneumatology  many  facts, 
and  them  useful  for  moral  life. 

The  human  heart  is  something  so  very  uni- 
form, and,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  complex, 
that  one  and  the  same  ability,  or  desire,  can  ope- 
rate in  a  thousand  different  forms  and  directions  j 
can  efiBect  a  thousand  inconsistent  phenomena ; 
and  can  appear  differently  combined  in  a  thousand 
characters ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thousand 
dissimilar  characters  and  actions  may  be  deduced 
from  the  same  disposition,  even  when  the  person 
of  whom  we  speak  has  not  the  least  idea  that 
such  an  affinity  exists.  Should  there  a  Linneus 
arise  from  the  human  race,  as  fur  the  other 
.realms  of  nature,  who  classified  according  to  in- 
stincts and  ^dispositions,  how  much  should  we  be 
surprised  to  see  many  a  one,  whose  vices  arc  con- 
fined to  the  small  sphere  of  common  life,  and 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  laws, 
ranked  in  the  sam»  order  with  the  monster 
Borgia. 

If  we  ooosider  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view, 
jDany  objections  may  be  made  against  the  com- 
.jDon  method  of  treating  history ;  and  here  also, 
1  suppose,  lies  the  difficulty,  why  the  study  of 
it  has  hitherto  proved  so  litile  beneficial  to  com- 
mon life.  Betwixt  the  violent  emotions  in  the 
mind  of  the  acting  person,  and  the  calm  com- 
jMKure  of  the  reader,  to  whom  this  action  is 
recounted,  there  exists  a  disagreeable  contrast, 
there  lies  such  an  immensity  of  distance,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  latter,  nay  almost  impossible 
for  him,  to  form  even  an  idea  of  a  connection. 
There  remains  a  chasm  betwixt  the  historical 
subject  and  the  reader,  which  cuts  off  every 
possibility  of  a  comparison  or  application  ;  and, 
instead  of  exciting  that  salutary  terror,  which 


warns  proud  health,  it  produces  only  attonfsb* 
ment,  expressed  by  a  shake  of  the  head.  We  look 
upon  the  unfortunate  person  (who,  in  the  hour 
that  he  committed  the  action,  equally  as  in  that 
^hich  he  suffers  for  it,  was  a  human  being  Kk« 
ourselves),as  a  creatureof  adifferent  specie8,whos« 
blood  circulates  otherwise  than  ours,  and 
whose  will  is  subject  to  other  laws*,  his  htm 
affects  us  but  little,  for  sympathy  is  only  fbondeil 
on  a  remote  consciousness  of  similar  danger,  and 
we  are  far  from  even  dreaming  of  such  a  simi- 
larity. The  lesson,  therefore,  is  lost  with  th» 
application,  and  history,  instead  of  proving  a 
school  to  enlighten  us,  must  rest  content  with 
the  pitiful  merit  of  satisfying  our  curiosty.  Tf 
she  is  to  interest  us  more,  if  she  is  to  attain  her 
great  aim,  she  must  of  necessity  ch(»ose  one  of 
these  two  methods.  The  reader  must  either 
become  warm  as  the  hero,  or  the  hero  must  b« 
cold  as  the  reader. 

I  know,  that  many  of  the  best  historians,  both 
modern  and  ancient,  have  embraced  the  first 
ihethod,  and  ha«e  engaged  the  hearts  of  their 
readers  by  an  eloquent  style.  But  this  manner 
is'an  usin-pation  of  the  writer,  and  encroaches  on 
the  republican  liberty  of  the  reading  world,  who 
are  entitled  to  judge  for  themselves ;  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  infringement  of  those  laws  that 
limit  the  science,  for  this- method  is  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  assigned  to  the  orator  and  th« 
poet.   For  the  historian,  the  latter  only  remains. 

The  hero  must  he  cold  as  the  reader,  or,  what 
is  here  equally  the  same,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  him,  before  he  acts;  we  must  see  him  not 
only  achieve  his  action,  but  see  him  wish  to 
achieve  it.  His  thoughts  are  much  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  his  actions,  and  the  springs  of 
his  thoughts  still  more  so  than  the  consequences 
of  those  actions.  The  soil  of  Vesuvius  hath  been 
investigated,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
its  conflagration ;  and  why  do  we  bestow  less  of 
our  attention  on  a  moral  than  on  a  physical 
phenomenon  ?  Why  do  we  not  pay  the  same  de^ 
gree  of  regard  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  iffairt 
which  environed  such  a  person,  till  the  collected 
tinder  cautiht  fire  in  his  soul  ?  The  strange  and 
marvellous  in  such  a  phenomenon  charms  the 
dreamer,  who  delights  in  the  wonderful.  The 
friend  of  truth  seeks  for  a  mother  to  these  lost 
children.    He  seeks  her  itt  the  unalterable  struc* 
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ture  of  the  human  sohI,  and  in  the  unalterable 
conditions  whkh  esUernally  determine  it ;  and, 
in  these  two  he  is  sure  to  find  her.  He  b  then 
no  longer  surjirised  to  see  the  poisonous  hem- 
lock spring  up  in  those  ?ery  beds,  where  the 
most  salutary  herbs  usually  flourish  in  profusioo } 
or,  to  find  wisdom  and  folly,  vice  and  tirtue,  in 
the  same  cradle  together. 

Were  I  even  to  set  no  value  on  any  of  the 
advantages  which  pneumatology  derives  from 
iucb  a  method  of  treating  histoty,  it  merits,  how- 
ever, a  preference  on  this  account  alone,  that  it 
eradicates  the  cruel  scorn  and  proud  security  with 
which  uni^roved  standing  virtue  generally  looks 
down  on  the  fallen,  as  it  diffuses  ihe  meek 
epirit  of  toleration,  without  whieh,  no  fugitive 
can  return,  no  reconciliation  of  the  law  can 
take  place,  and  no  infected  member  of  society 
can  be  rescued  from  the  general  contagion. 

If  the  criminal,  of  whom  I  shall  presently 
speak,  was  stiU  entiiled  to  appeal  to  that  spirit 
of  toleration,  if  he  was  really  lost  to  the  sute 
beyond  a  possibility  of  recovery,  1  shall  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader.  Qur  mercy  can 
now  be  of  no  avail,  for  he  died  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner;  but  the  dissection  of  his  vices 
in;i7  prove  a  lesson  to  humanity,  perhaps,  also 
to  justice. 

Christian  Wolf  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper, 
in  a  country  town  of  ****  (the  lume  of  which, 
from  reasons,  which  will  appear  evident  in  the 
sequel,  we  must  conceal) ;  he  assisted  his  mo- 
ther to  carry  on  the  business  till  bis  twentieth 
year,  for  his  father  was  dead.  The  house  was 
little  frequented,  and  Wolf  had  many  idle  hours. 
From  the  time  he  had  been  at  school  he  had 
been  known  as  a  wild  youth.  Grown  up  girls 
complained  frequently  ef  his  assurance,  and  the 
boyt  of  the  town  paid  homage  to  his  inventive 
abilities.  Nature  bad  neglected  his  person.  A 
little  unseemly  figure,  frizaled  hair  of  a  disa 
gveeable  black  colour,  a  flat  nose,  and  swollen 
'  upper  lip,  which  was  besides  distorted  by  a 
kick  of  a  horse,  rendered  his  appearance  so  ex- 
tiemely  repulsive,  that  it  frightened  all  the  wo- 
men from  him,  and  afforded  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  merriment  to  his  comrades. 

He  wished  to  obuin  that  by  defiance,  which 
was  refused  him  by  nature;  because  he  dis- 
pleased, he  resolved  at  pleasing.  He  wns  sensual, 
nnd  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  in  love.  The 
girl  he  choose  treated  him  ill;  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  his  rival  wa«  happier ;  but  the  girl  was 
poor.  A  heart  that  was  shut  to  the  profes- 
axons  of  love  might  open  to  his  pre$entt  •  but  he 
himself  was  oppressed  with  want,  and  the  vain 
attempt  to  render  his  extern.tl  agreeabl -,  con- 
sumed the  little  he  g-iined  by  a  bad  business. 
Too  easy  and  too  ignorant  to  remedy  his  ruined 


<^onomy  by  speculation  |  too  proud  and  too 
effeminate  to  change  the  state  of  the  gentleman, 
in  which  he  lived,  with  that  of  the  peasant ;  and 
to  renounce  his  boasted  liberty,  he  only  saw  one 
resource  lef^  him,  which  thousands  before  and 
alter  hla  have  taken  with  better  success,  the 
resource  to  steal  in  an  honest  manner.  His  na- 
tive town  lay  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  prince'f 
forests.  He  became  deer-stealer,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  his  depredations  passed  fiithfully  into 
the  hands  of  his  mistress. 

Amongst  the  lovers  of  Hannah,  was  Robert,  a 
huntsman  to  the  forester,  who  soon  observing  the 
advantage  which  the  liberality  of  his  rival  had 
gained  over  him,  sought  after  the  cause  of  this 
change  with  an  evil  eye.  He  went  oftener  to 
the  Sun,  for  this  was  the  sign  of  the  inn ',  hh 
watchful  eye,  sharpened  by  jealousy  and  envy, 
soon  discovered  whence  this  money  flowed.  Not 
long  before  that  period  a  severe  edict  had  been 
revived  against  the  deer-stealers,  which  con- 
demned the  transgressors  to  bridewell.  Robert 
was  indefiitigable  in  watching  alh  the  secret  step* 
of  his  enemy,  and,  at  last,  succeededln  detecting 
the  imprudent  inn-keeper  in  the  foct.  Wolf 
was  imprisoned,  and  it  was  with  great  diflkulty, 
and  not  without  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  little 
property,  that  he  obUtned  a  commutatioii  of 
his  punishment. 

Robert  triumphed.  Hit  rival  was  beaten  off 
the  field,  and  Hannah*!  favour  lost  for  thto 
beggar. ,  Wolf  knew  his  enemy,  and  this  enemjr 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  his  Johanna.  A 
galling  sense  of  his  own  want,  joined  to  injured 
pride,  poverty  and  jealousy  combined,  break  in 
upon  his  sensibility,  hunger  drives  him  on  the 
wide  world,  revenge  and  passion  rivet  him  to  the 
spot.  He  again  became  a  deer  stealer ;  but  Ro- 
berta's redoubled  vigilance  entraps  him  a  seconil 
time.  Now  he  experiences  the  full  severity  of 
the  law,  for  he  has  nothing  more  to  give ;  aikl  in 
a  few  weeks,  he  is  delivered  over  to  die  bride- 
well of  the  capital. 

The  year  of  punishment  is  endured,  his  pes* 
sioa  had  grown  by  absence^  and  his  obetinacy 
had  risen  unHer  the  pressure  of  misfortune.  Scarce 
had  he  obtained  his  liberty,  when  he  hastened  ti> 
his  native  place  to  show  himself  to  his  Johanna. 
He  appears,  but  is  avoided.  Pressing  want,  at 
last,  humbled  his  pride,  and  got  the  better  of  hit 
effeminacy.  He  offers  himself  as  a  day  labourer 
to  the  rich  of  the  place ;  the  husbandman  looks 
with  confempt  on  the  weak  effeminate  wretch  ; 
the  muscular  appearance  of  his  sturdy  rival  bears 
off  the  preference  bv  this  unfeeling  patron  He 
makes  a  last  attempt.  A  place  is  still  vacant  ; 
the  last  lost  appointment  of  an  honest  namer^he 
applies  to  be  made  iown*s  herdsman,  but  the 
peasant  win  not  tros^  bis  swine  to  a  profligatt. 
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In  all  his  plaof>  diMppoinUd,  et«ry  where  re- 
polscd,  h«  became,  for  the  third  time,  deer- 
ttcelcr,  and,  for  the  third  time,  vas  unlucky 
enough  to   fall  into  the  handi  of  hit  vigilant 

This  second  relapse  aggrarated  his  guilt.  _  The 
judges  looked  into  the  book'of  laws,  but  none 
of  them  read  the  sUte  of  mind  of  the  accused. 
The  edict  against  the  deer-stealers  required  a 
aolomn  and  striking  example;  and  Wolf  was 
condemned,  with  the  sign  of  the  gallows  burnt 
on  his  back,  to  work  three  yean  in  the  fortress. 

This  period  also  elapsed,  and  he  went  from 
the  fortress ;  but  quite  a  different  creature  from 
what  he  was  when  he  came  there.  This  forjns 
ttia  commencement  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  life  ; 
but  let  ns  hear  his  own  words,  at  he  afterwards 
Bade  a  confestion  tQ  the  clergyman  who  attended 
bim,  and  to  the  coorM  ef  jutiiee  :*- 

**  I  entered  the  fortress,**  said  he,  **  as  astrayed 
sheep,  and  left  it  u  a  finished  Tillain.  1  had  still 
something  in  the  world  that  was  dear  to  me,  ^ 
my  pride  revolted  at  ignominy .  As  I  was  brought 
to  the  fortress,  I  was  confined  to  the  sane  apart? 
nent  with  three  and  twenty  pritoneif,  amongst 
whom  were  two  murdeiers,  the  rest  were  all 
notetf  thieves  and  vagabonds.  They  made  a 
game  of  me,  when  I  talked  of  God ;  they  urged 
me  OB  to  utter  the  most  dreadful  imprecations 
agpinfC  oar  ^blessed  Saviour ;  they  sung  obscene 
•ongs,  which  I,  a  professed  libertine,  could  not 
bear  without  disgust  «nd  horror;  bnt  what 
shocked  my  roodctty  most  was,  what  I  saw  them 
practise.  No  day  patted  wiihovt  the  lepetition 
of  tome  tcandalout  scf  ne  of  their  lives,  without 
the  contrivance  of  some  wicked  s^me.  At  first 
IfleJ  from  Uiese  wicked  miscreantt,  and  avoided, 
as  moch  at  possible,  their  intercourse;  but  I 
needed  eome  creatuse  to  sympathise  with  me, 
and  the  barbarity  of  my  keepers  had  even  refuted 
me  my  dog.  The  lahonr  was  hvd  and  tyranni- 
cal; my  constitution  was  sickly;  I  required  help; 
and,  if  I  wnst  candidly  confoas  it,  1  required  eom- 
passion.  So  I  habitiMAed  myself  tn  the  most  de- 
tostable  ideas,  and  in  the  lasl  three  months  I 
became  a  greater  proficient  than  my  teacher. 

«  From  this  moment  I  thirsted  for  my  liberty, 
as  1  thirsted  for  revenge.  All  mankhid  had  in- 
jured me,  for  every  one  was  belief  and  happier 
than  I.  1  looked  upon  myself  as  a  martyr  to 
the  rights  of  man,  and  a  sacrifice  to  the  laws. 
iGna^hig  my  teeth,  1  impatiently  bit  my  chains 
when  the  ton  tet  on  the  hiH  of  my  prison ;  an 
extensive  prospect  is  a  double  heM  for  one  that 
h  confined.  The  fresh  draoght  of  wind  that 
whittled  thfoogh  the  air  boles  of  my  lower,  and 
the  swallow,  thai  harboured  en  the  iron  bar  of 
my  grated  crevice,  aaaoed  10  mnck  me  with  their 


liberiy,  and  made  my  confinement  appear  the 
.more  horrid.  It  was  then  1  swore  an  irreconcil- 
able inextinguishable  hatred  to  all  that  bore  the 
resemblance  of  man,  and  what  1  swore  i  have 
faithfully  kept. 

**  My  first  thought,  on  recovering  my  liberty, 
was  my  native  town.  As  little  as  I  had  there  to 
hope  for  my  future  support,  the  more  promising 
were  my  expectations  of  satiating  my  thirst  for 
revenge.  My  heart  beat  more  licentiously  as  I 
descried  at  a  distance  the  steeple  arise  from 
amongst  the  W'ods.  It  was  no  more  that  heart* 
felt  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  1  had  expe- 
rienced on  my  first  pilgrimage.  The  memory  of 
all  the  hardships,  of  all  the  persecutions  I  had 
once  undergone  there,  awoke  at  once  from  a 
terrible  death-like  sleep,  all  my  wounds  bled 
afresh,  and  every  scar  to  my  honour  was  again 
unripped .  I  redoubled  my  pace,  for  I  anticipated 
in  my  mind  the  pleasure  c»f  overwhelming  my 
enemies  with  coiuternatioh  by  my  sudden  ap^ 
pearance,  and  I  now  thirsted  as  much  for  humi- 
liation as  I  formerly  trembled  for  it. 

'*  The  bell  tolled  to  evening  service  m  I  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  marketrplace.  The  peoplo 
thronged  to  church.  They  soon  recollected  me, 
and  every  one  that  stumbled  on  me  seemed  shy 
and  retreated.  I  liad  always  been  particularly 
food  of  little  children,  and  even  now  this  attach- 
ment involuntarily  got  the  better  of  me^  and  I 
offered  a  little  boy  that  hopped  by  me  a  penny. 
The  boy  looked  at  me  a  few  moments  with  a. 
fixed  sure,  and  then  threw  the  money  in  my  face. 
Had  my  blood  been*a  little  more  cool,  I  should 
have  ramembered,  that  the  long  beard  which  I 
wore,  since  my  release  from  the  fortress,  had 
dUfigured  the  traits  of  my  face,  and  had  rendered 
them  horrid—but  my  bad  heart  had  infected  ray 
reason.  Tears  such  as  I  had  never  shed  rolled 
over  my  cheeks* 

"  The  boy  knows  not  who  I  am,  nor  whence 
I  come,  said  I,  half  audibly  to  myself,  and 
yet  he  avoids  me  like  a  bugbear.  Am  I  then 
marked  tny  where  on  the  forehead,  or  have  I  no 
longer  the  appearance  of  a  morul,  because  I  feel 
that  1  cao  no  longer  love  one  I  The  contempt 
of  this  boy  pained  me  more  sensibly  than  three 
years  Ubour  as  a  convict,  for  1  had  done  him 
good,  and  could  accase  him  of  no  personal 
hatred. 

« I  seated  myself  in  a  carpenter^s  yard  opposite 
the  church;  for  what  reason,  I  kriow  not;  but 
I  well  remember  that  1  arose  inluted  to  tho 
highest  pitch,  as  none  of  all  my  acquainunce, 
who  passed  by,  not  even  one,  deigned  to  uke 
the  least  notice  of  me.  With  reluctance,  I  left 
my  station  to  seek  for  an  inn ;  as  I  was  turning 
the  comer  of  a  street  I  ran  full  against  my 
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Johanna.  *  Mine  host  of  the  Sun  !*  exclaimed 
•he  quite  loud,  and  advanced  to  embrace  me ; 
*  you  here  again,  dear  landlord  of  the  Son ! 
thank  God,  that  you  are  returned!*  Famine 
and  extreme  wretchedness  were  visible  in  her 
dress,  an  opprobrious  malady  in  her  face,  her 
whole  appearance  bespoke  the  most  abandoned 
of  creatures-  to  which  she  was  sunk.  1  soon  con- 
ceived what  must  have  happened.  Several  dra- 
goons whom  I  had  met  led  me  to  believe  that 
ther^  were  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town.  Sol- 
dicr*s  irull !  cried  I,  and  in  a  fit  of  laughter, 
turned  my  back  upon  her.  It  gave  me  pleasure 
to  think  that  th'^re  was  a  creature  in  the  scale  of 
mankind  more  despicable  than  myself.  I  never 
loved  her. 

**  My  mother  was  dead  5  my  creditors  had  paid 
themselvrs  with  my  bmall  house;  I  had  nobody 
and  nothing  more  to  interest  me;  the  whole 
world  fled  from'me  as  from  a  viper ;  but  I  had, 
at  last,  lost  all  sense  of  shame.  Form^ly  1  hid 
avoided  the  eyes  of  mankind,  because  I  could 
pot  brook  cnnteinpt.  At  present  I  obtruded 
snyself  upon  them,  and  took  delight  to  scare 
them ;  I  felt  myself  at  my  ease,  since  I  had  no- 
thing more  to  lose,  and  nothing  more  to  care 
for;  I  stood  in  no  further  need  of  any  good 
quality,  as  no  one  supposed  me  capable  of  any. 

**  The  wide  world  lay  before  me,  I  might 
have,  perhaps,  passed  for  an  honest  man  in 
another  province,  but  I  had  lost  the  courage 
•ven  to  appear  as  one.  Despair  and  shame  hid, 
at  last,  obliged  me  to  adopt  this  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  it  was  the  last  subterfuge  that  remained 
to  me,  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  want  of  honour, 
since  I  could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  any.  Had 
my  vanity  and  pride  survived  my  degradation,  I 
«)ust  have  committed  suicide. 

"  What  my  resolutions  then  were,  I  knew  not 
properly  myself;  so  much  I  recollected  ob- 
scurely,—! determined  to  deserve  my  fate;  the 
laws,  I  thought,^  w«re  a  benefit  to  the  world ;  1 
resolved  therefore  to  infringe  them.  Formerly, 
I  transgressed  from  necessity  and  levity  ;  at  pre- 
sent, I  did  it  from  free  choice  and  for  pleasure. 

.**  The  first  thing  1  did  was  to  continue  df^r- 
stealtng.  Hunting,  in  general,  grew  upon  me 
to  a  passion  ;  and,  beside*;,  it  was  also  necessary 
for  me  to  subsist.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
motive  that  actuiited  mc ;  it  was  highly  gratify, 
ing  for  m^,  to  set  '.he  princess  edict  at  defiance, 
and  do  ray  sovereign  every  possible  injury.  I 
was  no  wise  afraid  of  being  apprehended,  for  I 
had  a  ball  ready  for  him  who  should  detect  me; 
and  I  knew  well  that  1  did  not  miss  my  man.  I 
killed  all  the  game  that  came  in  my  way  ;  what 
I  converted  into  money  on  the  fron'iers  was  but 
litile;  the  most  I  suffered  to  rot;  I  led  a  very 
miserable  life  in  order  to  defray  the  expeoce  of 


powder  and  shot.  My  devastation  in  th€  prince's 
forests  became' the  subject  of  common  talk;  but 
no  longer  did  suspicion  fall  on  me.  My  appear- 
ance extinguished  it;  my  name  was  forgotten. 

"  This  sort  of  life  I  led  for  several  month*. 
One  morning,  as  usual,  I  traversed  the  wood,  to 
follow  the  trace  of  a  sUg.  Two  hours  I  had 
fatigued  myself  to  no  purpose  ;  aiid  1  then  began 
to  give  up  my  booty  as  lost,  when  1  at  length 
)liscovered  it  within  my  shot.  I  was  on  the  eve 
of  putting  the  piece  to  my  shoulder  and  of  firing, 
but  suddenly  (he  appearance  of  a  hat,  that  lay  ii 
few  paces  from  me  on  the  ground,  aflPrighted  me. 

"  I  Cast  my  eyes  around  me  on  every  side,  and 
immediately  discovered  the  huntsman,  Robert, 
who,  from  behind  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak, 
levelled  at  the  same  stag  for  which  t  designed 
my  shot.  A  deadly  damp  pervaded  ail  my  limbs 
as  I  saw  him.  He,  of  all  living,  was  exactly  the 
mortal  whom  I  most  abhorred,  and  he  was  within 
the  reach  of  my  ball.  In  this  moment  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if -the  whole  world  lay  in  my  shot,  and 
the  hatred  of  my  whole  life  concentrated  itself 
in  the  single  point  of  the  finger  with'which  I  was 
to 'press  the  murderous  trigger.  An  invincible 
■  dreadful  hand  hovered  over  me  ;  the  regulator  of 
my  fate  pointed  irrecoverably  to  this  black  mi- 
nute; my  arm  trembled  as  I  left  my  gun  the 
horrid  choice;  ray  teeth  chattered  as  if  in  a 
feverish  cold ;  and  the  breath,  which  had  con- 
fined itself  to  my  lungs,  almost  suffocated  me. 
Fur  a  whole  minute  the  mutzle  of  my  gun  re- 
mained doubtfully  directed  between  the  man  and 
the  8tag-»a  minute-^and  still  a  minute— a  third ! 
Revenge  and  conscience  contended  obstinately 
and  doubtfully,  but  revenge  got  the  better,  and 
the  hunuman  lay  stretched  a  corpse  on  the 
earth. 

"My  arm  dropt  with  the  shot. — Mmderer! 
stutter«M)  I  slowly.— The  forest  was  still  as  a 
church-yard — I  heard  distinctly  that  I  had  saM 
murderer.  As  1  slipt  nearer,  the  man  died. 
Long  did  I  stand  speechless  before  the  deceased ; 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  at  length,  gnve  me  respira- 
tion Will  yoil  now  hold  your  tongue,  my 
friend?  aaid  I,  and  stepping  boldly  up  to  the 
body,  turned  the  hct  eutwards.  The  eyes  stood 
wide  open ;  1  grew  aerions,  and  became  agaiir 
quite  silent.— 1  began  to  feel  strange. 

"  The  judgment  of  God  -  never  once  occurred 
to  me ;  but  a  judgment,  I  do  nor  well  know 
which,  a  confused  remembrance  of  the  halter  and 
sword,  and  the  execution  of  a  woman  for  chtfd 
murder  which  1  had  witnessed  when  a  school- 
boy. There  was  something  extremely  frightfal 
for  me  in  the  idea,  that  my  Kfe,  from  the  preient 
moment  was  forfeited.  Tkie  other  particulars  of 
what  i  tlien  felt  I  cannot  now  recollect.  '  I 
wished  immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
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murder,  that  the  huDtsman  had  still  lived.  1  did 
myself  violence  to  cecall  m  a  Hvel j  manner  to 
my  remembrance  all  the  evil  he  had  done  me 
during  his  life,  but  strange  !  my  memory  seemed 
as  if  it  had  died  within  me ;  1  could  not  retrace 
a  single  circumstance  of  all  that,  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before,  had  driven  me  mad ;  1  could 
not  at  all  conceive  huw  I  could  have  been  guilty 
ofthit  murder ! 

*•  Still  did  I  continue  standing  before  the 
corpse— 1  could  hardly  tear  myself  from  it.  The 
cracking  of.  whips  and  the  creeking  sound  of 
carriers  vraggons,  as  they  drove  through  the  wood, 
brought  me  to  myself.  For  it  was  scarcely  a 
mile  from  the  road,  where  the  crime  was  com> 
raitted.     I  was  forced  to  think  of  my  ^fety. 

**  Without  following  any  proper  course,  I 
strayed  deeper  into  the  wood  On  the  way  1 
recollected  that  the  murdere<I  hunUman  used  to 
wear  a  watch.  1  needed  money  to  regain  the 
frontiers  ^  and  yet  1  had  not  the  courage  to 
return  to  the  place  where  the  deceised  lay.  Here 
the  thoughts  of  the  devil  j  and  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Almighty  startled  me.  1  mustered  ail  my 
courage;  resolved  to  put  all  hell  at  defiance,  1 
returned  to  the  place ;  I  found  what  I  expected, 
and,  in  a  green  puise,  a  little  more  than  a  dollar 
m  money.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  put  both  of 
them  up,  1  suddenly  stopt  short  and  deliberated. 
It  was  no  fit  of  shame,  nor  yet  of  fejr  to  agt^ra- 
Tatemy  crime  by  robbery — »pite  it  wa^,  1  believe, 
that  made  rae  throw  the  watch  from  me,  and 
retain  but  half  the  money.  I  wished  to  pass  for 
a  personal  enemy  of  him  I  had  shot,  but  nut  for 
bis  robber. 

•*  Now  1  fled  to  the  interior  of  the  forest.  1 
knew  that  the  wood  extended  sixteen  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  then  to«ched  the  frontier.  1 
ran  ^mtt  breathless  until  it  was  high  noon.  The* 
precipitation  of  my  flight  had  dispersed  my  re- 
morse of  conscience,  but  it  returned  more  dread- 
fully as  my  strength  became  moVe  exhausted. 
A  thousand  frightful  forms  passed  before  me, 
and  pierced  my  breast  like  daggers.  Betwixt  a 
life  constantly  disquieted  by  the  fears  of  death, 
and  a  violent  exit  from  it  by  my  own  hands,  ihere 
was  now  a  dreadful  altarnatlve  left  me,  and  choose 
I  most.  I  had  not  courage  to  rid  mytdf  of  the 
world  by  suicide,  and  felt  such  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  remaining  in  it.  Racked  in  my 
choice  betwixt  the  certain  torments  of  this  life, 
and  the  uncertain  terrors  of  eternity,  alike  inca- 
pable to  live  and  to  die,  I  spent  the  sixth  hour  of 
my  flight ;  an  hour  replete  with  tortures  of 
which  no  mortal^  as  yet,  can  form  an  idea. 

**  Retired  within  myself  and  slow,  having  un- 
consciously drawn  my  hat  over  my  face,  as  If 
thb  could  have  rendered  me  nndistinguishable  to 
the  ey«  of  inaaimait*  nature,  1  had  followed  im- 


perceptibly the  track  of  a  small  foot  path,  which 
led  me  through  the  thickest  recesses  of  the  wood, 
when  sutldenly  a^arsh  cnmm^inding  voice  before 
me  cdled,  halii  The  voice  was  quite  near  n>e; 
my  distraction  and  the  flapped  hat  had  prevented 
my  looking  amund  me.  1  raised  my  eyes,  and 
saw  a  wild  man,  who  bore  a  great  (^nony  club, 
advancing  towards  me.  His  figure  bordered  on 
the  gigantic— ronsternalion,  with  which  I  was 
at  first  seiasd,  at  leair,  made  me  believe  »o;  and 
the  colour  of  hi^  skin  was  of  a  ta^ny  mulatto- 
black,  which  the  white  of  a  squinting  eye  ren- 
dered truly  horrible.  He  had,  instead  of  a  belr,« 
thick  rope  tied  twice  round  a  green  woollen  cutt, 
in  which  he  wore  a  large  slaughtering  knife,  with 
a  pistol.  He  repeated  his  ordrs,  and  a  sturdy 
arm  held  me  fa«t.  The  voice  of  ar  mortal  had 
frightened  mc,  but  the  appearance  of  a  ruflfiaii 
gave  me  courage.  In  the  situation  in  which  I 
at  present  was  1  had  cause  to  tremble  for  eveff 
honest  man,  bu*  none  to  dread  a  villain. 

"  Who  are  you  ?**  Siiid  this  apparition. 

**  Your  equal,  was  my  answer,— if  you  are 
really  that  which  you  appear  to  be ! 

"  That  is  not  the  right  way  out  of  the  forest. 
What  is  your  business  here?*' 

"  Who  gave  you  right  to  ask  T*  answered  I 
obstinately. 

<'  The  man  viewed  me  twice  from  head  to  fool. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  was  comparing  my  figure  with 
his  own,  and  my  answer  wiih  my  figure.—*  Yo* 
speak  in  a  brutal  manner  j  much  like  a  beggar/ 
said  he,  at  last. 

**  That  may  be;  it  is  what  I  was  but  yester- 
day.** 

*^  The  man  laughed.  *  One  mieht  take  an 
oath  on  it,*  cried  he,  <  that  you  still  wishc-d  to 
p-*SH  for  nothing  better  to  day.' 

**  Pet  haps,  tlien,  for  somethiag  worse.—- >!  wish 
to  get  on  '* 

•'  Softly,  my  friend  !  what  is  all  your  hurry  ?'• 
1  recollected  myself  for  a  moment ;  1  kmiw  not 
how  the  word  can>e  on  my  tongue.—-*  Life  is 
short,  said  1  slowly,  and  hell  endures  for  ever.* 

"He  stared  me  full  in  the  face.  <  1*11  be 
d— 'I,*  said  he,  ac  last,  *-if"ynu  have  not  made 
an  hair-hreadth  escaf)e  from  some  gallows.* 

''^That  may^perhapfl,  still  happen  j  so,  to  our 
next  meeting,  comrade  ** 

**  Here's  to  you,  comrade  !"  cried  he,  as  htt 
drew  from  hn  wallet  a  tin  flask;  fnun  which,  he 
took  an  hearty  draught,  and  reached  it  to  mo. 
My  flightand  anxiety  h-d  exhausted  my  strength, 
and,  during  the  whole  terrible  day,  nothing  an 
yet  parsed  my  lips.  I  feared,  indeo'f,  to  have 
perished  with  faintness  in  this  forest,  where,  in  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles,  I  could  not  hope 
to  find  >he  least  refreshment.  You  may  judge 
how  gladly  I  pledged  him  in  this  proffered  health. 
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By  this  cordial  mjr  limbs  were  animated  with 
new  strength,  my  heart  with  fresh  courage  and 
hope,  and  love  of  life  ^  I  began  to  conceive  that 
I  was  not  altogether  miserable;  such  were  the 
eflfects  of  this  welcome  liquor.  Nay,  I  confess  it, 
my  situation  agaiii  approached  that  of  the  luppy; 
for  I  had,  at  last,  after  a  thousand  disap(>ointcd 
hopes,  found  a  creature  i^hw  bore  a  resemblance 
to  myself. 

**  The  man  had  stretched  himself  on  the  grassy 
I  did  the  uime.  r 

**  Your  draught  hath  been  of  service  to  me,^ 
faid  1 )  *  we  must  be  better  acquainted  with  one 
gnother.* 

**  He  struck  firt  to  light  his  pipe. 

**  Have  you  been  long  in  the  trade  ?** 

**  He  kMked'  at  me  etedfastly.— *  What  do 
yon  mean  by  that  ?* 

«  Has  this  been  often  bloody  ?"  I  drew  the 
fcnife  from  his  belt. 

**  Whe  are  you  ?**  seid  he  in  a  terrible  voice, 
tnd  laid  the  pipe  aside. 

•  **  A  murderer,  like  yourself!— but,  as  yet, 
only  a  beginner.** 

<*  The  man  looked  sternly  a(  me,  then  took 
up  hit  pipe  again. 

«*  You  do  not  live  here  ?"  said  he,  at  last. 

**  Three  miles  from  this ,  the  keeper  of  the 
Sun,  In  L— ,  if  yon  have  eve^  he;<rd  ef  me.** 

^  The  man  sprang  up*  like  one  deprived  of  his 
•enset. 

**  The  doer  stealer,  Wdfl'**  cried  be,  hastily. 

«  The  «me  !** 

•*  Welcome,  comrade!  welcome !"  cried  he, 
tnd  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand.  *  That  is 
ttxcellent  that  I  have  you  at  last,  landlord !  Year 
•od  day  I  have  been  thinking  how  to  get  you.  I 
know  you  very  well.  1  have  been  toM  of  All 
that  has  happened.  I  have  long  reckoned  on 
you.' 

**  Reckoned  on  me !  for  what  then  V* 

*^  The  whole  country  rings  of  you ;  yon  have 
haen  persecuted  by  jnstice.  Wolf;  you  have  been 
ruined ;  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated 
^u  Is  sinful.** 

**  The  man  grew  warm—*  because  you  shot  a 
eovple  ol  wUd  boars,  which  the  Prince  feeds  on 
#nr  fields  and  meedovrs,  they  have  for  years 
dragged  you  about  the  work-house  and  the  for- 
tress ;  ilMy  have  robbed  you  of  your  house  and 
livelihood;  they  have  reduced  you  to  beggary. 
Is  it  come  to  this,  broihet,  that  man  is  to  be 
Tallied  no  higher  than  a  hare?  are  we  not  better 
ihan  the  beasts  of  the  held !  and  a  fellow  like 
you  eottid  endure  this  V 

«  Conldlhelpitr* 

^<  That  vre  shall  see.  But  tell  roe,  where  do 
fon  comt  from  no^,  and  what  are  your  luteo- 
tsoRir* 


<*  I  related  to  him  my  whole  history.  The 
man  without  waiting,  until  I  had  finished,  sprang  ' 
up  with  eager  impatience,  and  drew  me  after 
him.  *  Come,  brother,  landlon'.,*  said  he,  *  now 
you  are  ripe,  now  1  hr.ve  got  you  whtre  I  wanted 
you.     1  .shall  gain  honour  by  you.    Follow  me.* 

"  Where  will  you  lead  me  i** 

*'  Don'i  ask  questions.  Follow  ;**  he  dragged 
me  forcibly  after  him. 

"  We  had  proceeded  near  a  mile,  the  forest 
became  more  and  more  uneven,  impervious  and 
enur.;^led,  neither  uf  us  spoke  a  single  word^ 
until  dt  l.ist  the  whistle  of  my  conductor  roused 
me  from  my  reveries.  1  cast  my  eyes  around  me, 
we  s'ood  ou  the  craggy  precipice  of  a  rock» 
which  d.'scend^d  into  a  deep  cltft,  A  second 
whistle  answered  from  the  inmost  womb  of  the 
rock,  and  a  ladder,  as  of  i:seir,  slowly  arose  out 
of  the  hollow.  My  leader  descended  first,  de- 
siring me  to  wait  until  he  should  return.  '  I 
must  chain  the  dog,*  added  he,  *  you  are  a 
stranger  here,  the  beast  would  tear  you  to  pieces/ 
With  that  he  went. 

**  Now  I  stood  ajone  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  and  1  knew  very  well  that  I  was  alone. 
The  imprudence  of  my  guide  had  not  escaped 
my  notice;  a  Dioment*s  resolution,  to  have  drawn 
up  the  ladder,  I  was  safe,  and  my  flight  secured. 
I  mutt  confess,  I  was  conscious  of  this.  I  looked 
down  into  the  gulf,  which  was  now  to  receive 
me,  it  g)ve  me  a  dark  idea  of  the  abyss  of  hell, 
from  which  there  can  be  no  hope  of  salvation.  I 
began  to  tremble  at  the  path  I  was  now  going  to 
tread ;  a  speedy  flight  only  could  save  me.  I 
resolved  on  this  flight;  already  I  stretched  out  my 
arm  to  lay  hold  of  the  ladder,  bnt  $1  once  it 
thundered  ii>  my  ears,  it  sounded  on  every  side 
like  the  scoffing  bughter  of  hell :  *  what  has  a 
murderer  to  risk  !*  and  my  arm  fell  powerless  to 
my  side.  My  score  of  iniquity  was  full ;  thetioM 
for  repenunce  was  no  more ;  the  mlirrier  I  had 
committed  lay  towered  up  behind  me  like  t 
rock,  and  barred  my  return  for  ever.  At  the 
same  time  my  conductor  again  appeared,  and  in- 
timated to  me  I  might  come  down.  Now  I  had 
no  longer  an  alteniativ6— I  descended. 

<<  We  had  proceeded  a  few  steps  under  the 
cleft,  when  the  bottom  extended  iisdf,  and  dis- 
covered several  huts,  la  the  midst  of  these  a 
round  green  opened  to  the  view,  on  which  several 
peoplet  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number,  had  laid 
themselves  aronod  a  coal  fire.  *  Here  comrades,* 
said  my  leader,  and  presented  me  in  the  midst  of 
the^cirde,  *  our  landkud  of  the  Sun  ;  bid  hia 
welcome.*  » 

**  Landlord  of  the  Sun,**  cried  all  at  the  same 
time, and  erery  onedarted  np,  and  pressed  round 
me,  men  and  womeft»  Shall  I  confess  it,  the  joy 
was  mdiiUBAtod  aad  sincere^  eoafideoce,  etta 
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regird  was  apparent  in  every  face.  One  squeezed 
my  handy  another  familiarljr  took  hold  of  me  by 
lihecoat, 

•*  The  whole  scene  was  as  th?  meeting  with 
ab  old  acquaintance,  who  is  dear  to  u«.  My 
arrival  had  interrupted  the  feast  which  was  just 
going  to  begin.  They  immediately  recommenced 
h,  and  invited  me  to  drink  to  the  welceme. 
Venison  of  every  sort  was  their  raesi,  and  the 
flask,  with  wme,  circulated  freely  from  neigh- 
bour to  neighbonr.  ,  <^ood  liting  and  harmony 
teemed  to  inspire  the  whole  band,  and  eteryor>e 
vied  to  express  his  joy  at  my  arrival,  in  a  manner 
more  licentious  than  his  netghbour. 

**  They  bad  seated  me  betwixt  two  wom^n, 
Which  was  the  place  of  honour  at  table.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them  the  refuse  of  their  sex,  but 
bow  great  was  my  astonishment  on  discovering 
amongst  this  abandoned  crew  the  most  beautiful 
female  forms  which  ever  my  eyes  had  seen. 
Margaret,  the  elder  and  more  beautiful  of  the 
two,  tBumed  the  title,  of  tijuxid,  and  could  scarce 
Ittve  attained  her  five  and- twentieth  year;  she 
talked  in  a  very  liceniioBS  manner,  and  what  her 
tongue  concealed  her  gestures  fully  expressed. 
Maria,  the  younger,  was  married,  but  had  eloped 
|h>m  a  husband  who  had  used  her  ill.  She' was 
more  delicate,  but  looked  rather  pale  and  sickly, 
and  daczled  lass  than  her  fiery  neighbour.  Both 
these  women  contended  wUh  one  another  to 
hiflaiBe  my  desires;    the  beauteous  Margaret  I 


endeavoured  to  obviare  niy  reserre  with  hef 
licentious  jests,  but  she  was  alt(»(^ether  my  averw 
sion,  and  the  bashful  Maria  had  captifated  mf 
heart  for  ever. 

•*  You  see,  brother  landlord,"  begin  ik^  matt 
who  had  brought  me  here,  *  you  see  on  what 
footing  we  live  here  with  one  another,  and  everf 
day  is  the  same.  If  you  can  therefore  resolve  t* 
find  Our  ihanner  of  life  agreeable,  become  one  of 
ds,  and  be  our  leader.  Hitherto  I  have  filM 
that  honourable  station,  but  1  will  yield  the  plaM 
to  you.     Do  you  agree  comrades  ?• 

**  A  joyful  ye<  was  issued  from  each  throat. 

**  My  dctermin  .tion  cost  me  but  little.  •  Ml 
stay  with  yon,  comrades,*  called  I,  in  a  loud  an4 
resolute  tone  of  voice, as  I  stepped  into  the  midft 
of  the  gang.  *  Vl\  stay  with  you,*  called  I  again^ 
*  oft  condition  that  you  will  r«.'ltnquish  to  rae  tnf 
pretty  neighbour.*  All  consented  to  grant  mf 
desire ;  and  I  became  the  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers  ** 

I  pass  over  the  remaining  pirt  of  the  history^ 
the  merely  detestable  can  have  nothing  inntruettr* 
fbr  the  reader.  An  unfnrtonate  wretch  who  k 
sunk  so  very  low  as  this,  must  at  last  -becooKl 
familiar  with  every  vice  which  disgraces  humas 
natore-^but  he  never  committed  a  second  mnr* 
der,  as  he  himself  declared  when  put  to  tht 
torture. 

{To  be  €oniifauJt») 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  HAMBURGH  AND  BREMEN, 


NoHftof  alttheettiesoftheiiorth  being  at 
pvnent  more  intimately  connected  with  England 
than  Hamburgh,  we  flatter  ourselves  a  short  ac- 
cooDtofit  wiUnot  prove  uninteresting  to  our 
rcadera.  According  to  Mr.  Aesse,  who  has 
published  an  excelleat  deioription  of  Hamburgh, 
it  hat  about  I30/M)0  inhabiiaots.  Within  these 
lew  yeais  a  great  number  of  meicfaants  of  all 
uonotries  have  tattled  there,  and  by  their  fortunes 
and  hidaftfy  greatly  contiibutcd  to  render  its 
ttademofie  extensive.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  entersd  its  port  in  the  year  1804,  amount- 
ed to  ^  1 4S,  of  which  3  came  from  Cadiz,  117  from 
Anstenlam,  198  from  London*  80  from  New- 
eastle,  51  from  Bonrdeaux,71  from  Russia,  2 
isom  China,  and  149  from  North  America.  The 
cargoes  of  the  latter,  besides  ;i  great  variety  qf 
other  articles,  conUined  alone  S2,3d8,00Q  pounds 
flfeotfec,    Sofih^n  uxteosive  commerc«  couUl 


not  but  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  moFaI% 
customs,  and  the  taste  of  its  inhabitaoU.  An4 
we  can  safely  aver,  that  the  manner  of  living,  fbr 
instance,  is  totally  different  from  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Eating-houses  and  Uverns  of  every 
description  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  In  some  of  ihese  a  comfortable  dinner 
a  bottle  of  wine  included,  may  be  had  for  twent/ 
pence  English,  while  in  others  you  may  dine  for 
a  louis-d*or  per  head,  wine  excluded.  The  feast* 
of  the  Hamburghersareuncommor»ly  sumptuouc^ 
the  tables  being  loaded  with  all  the  niceties  of 
the  season.— The  German  theatre  is  far  fron* 
corresponding  with  the  wenlrh  of  that  city ;  whilst 
the  French  tbeatre  distinguishes  iisclf  partici^ 
larly  by  its  comic  operas.  The  orchestra  is  ona 
of  the  best  in  Germany.  Viotti  and  Giarwichi^ 
whose  great  talents  were  justly  admired  by  tha 
English  connoiiMun^  verc  honoured  with  the 
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most  marked  distinction  at  Hamburfh.  The 
play-houses  are  open  every  night  iftiring- winter, 
^xcept  on  Saturdays,  when  concertos  are  general- 
ly given. — ^The  balls  in  Boselhof  are  extremely 
brilUant.  Waltzes  are  the  predominant  dances. 
The  city  itself  is  dark,  the  streets  being  narrow, 
and  the  bouses  in  general  very  high.  The  gate:? 
are  shut  early  every  night,  a  regulation  which  to 
foreigners  must  appear  rather  inconvenient,  but 
does  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  senate.  It  is 
knpossible  to  find,  or  even  to  imagine,  a  more 
magnificent  and  striking  view  thanyoumay  enjoy 
in  the  Baumhaus,  a  public  building,  where  tea, 
eoffee,  and  a  variety  of  oth^  refreshments  may 
be  had.  The  new  house  built  for  the  reception 
and  education  of  orphans,  is  a  most  magnificent 
building,  and  justly  might  be  denominoted  the 
palace  of  orphans.  The  manner  in  which  the 
children  Are  instructed  in  the  old  house  for  or- 
phans, reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  the  Senate 
of  Hamburgh,  and  the  charitable  zeal  with  which 
H  is  supported^  is  highly  crediuble  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  wealthy  city.  A  beggar  is  a  very 
uncommon  phenomenon  in  the  streets  of  Ham- 
burgh.—Gloomy  as  the  streets  of  the  city  are,  the 
country  seats  of  the  wealthy  citizens  present  the 
most  charming  prospects,  and  you  need  but'  to 
walk  a  few  miles  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  hospitality  and 
complaisance  shewn  by  the  Hamburghers  to 
ttrangers,  scarcely  can  be  excelled.  A  few  re- 
spectable acquaintances  suffice  to  enable  a  travel- 
ler  to  enjoy  social  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
procure  him  admittance  to  the  most  polished  and 
elegant  circles.  It,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied, 
thai  the  rage  for  gaming  is  uncommonly  preva- 
lent, and  in  many  societies  is  almost  the  only 
amusement  resorted  to  ;  hot  there  are  also  many 
circles  where  more  rational  entertainments  may 
be  found,  especially  as  the  higher  classes  distin- 
guish themselv6s  by  a  great  proficiency  in  mental 
accomplishments.  Many  merchants,  for  instance, 
possess  libraries  which  would  do  honour  to  pro- 
fessed literati ;  and  what  is  still  more  laudable, 
make  a  very  good  use  of  them.— Hamburgh  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  scientific  institution*;  and 
"private  collections  of  natural  curiosities,  amongst 
which  that  belonging  to  the  learned  senator 
Kirchhof,  deserves  particular  distinction.  There 
are  at  Hamburgh  several  public  tibrarie!;,  of  which 
that  which  is  attached  to  the  senatorial  gymnasium 
possesses  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  manu- 
tcripts-  It  was  many  years  tinder  the  inspection 
of  Profwsor  Lichtcnstein,  who  is  honourably 
known  as  an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  and 
prided  himself  In  showing  to  strangers  every  at- 
tention and  civility  in  his  power.  His  recal  to 
Ws  native  country  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  conferred  upon  him  a  very  honourable  ap- 


pointment at  the  university  of  Helmstaedt,  is  a 
real  literary  loss  to  Hamburgh.  The  Patriotic 
Society,  which  spares  no  expencc  in  promoting 
theimproveroent  of  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts» 
jis  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  which  Ham- 
burgh can  boast.  The  learned  Lorerkz  Meyer, 
is  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  The 
Vene  Corre»pon dent ^zdzWy  paper  printed  at  Ham- 
burgh, under  the  direction  of  a  son  of  the  ce^ 
brated  Klopstock,  is  the  most  esteemed  publica- 
tion  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent,  and  rivalled  by 
none,  each  impression  consisting  of  above  one 
thpusand  copies.  The  Precis  de$  Kvenemena 
MUitairetf  published  by  Perthes,  in  French  and 
German,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  elaborate 
periodical  publications  on  the  Continenf.  The 
Mercury  of  Europe^  an  English  paper,  established 
last  year  by  a  Mr.  Windsor,  also  deserves  honour* 
able  mentton.  The  extensive  sale  of  a  monthly 
Musical  Magamne,  proves  that  the  Hambufghera 
are  also  zealous  in  encouraging  the  improvement 
of  the  elegant  art  of  music.  The  venerable 
Klopstock,  author  of  the  AfensaA,  undoubtedly 
is  the  greatest  literary  ornament  of  which  Ham- 
burgh can  boast.  The  commentary  on  Mr.  An* 
derson*8  valuable  collocation  of  the  laws  of  Ham- 
burgh, published  by  Dr.  Hasche,  is  a  work  of 
great  utility,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
foreign  merchant  trading  to  Hamburgh.  The 
most  prevailing, feature  in  the  manners  of  the 
Hamburghers,  is  a  divided  ^laf  Romania.  Rob- 
beries are  very  uncommon,  notwithstanding  the 
great  population  of  this  city.  All  classes  distin* 
guish  themselves  by  an  honourable  degree  of 
patriotism,  which  u  the  natural  result  of  good 
laws,  easy  taxes,  and  a  wise  government. 

The  country  round  Bremen  is  far  from  beauti- 
ful, though  the  situation  of  the  city  is  highly 
picturesque,  as  it  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser, 
which  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  town*  The 
/t)rmer  i<;  principally  inhabited  by  merchants. 
Whilst  the  latter  consists  of  garden-houses  and  the 
cottages  of  poor  mechanics.  The  streets  of  the 
old  town  are  extremely  narrow,  but  not  so  dark 
and  gloomy  as  those  of  Hamburgh,  the  boutea 
rarely  being  more  than  two  stories  high  —The 
general  character  of  the  Bremen  is  distinguished 
for  honesty,  a  high  degree  of  good  nature  and 
patriotism.  Wealthy  as  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bremen  are,  Uxury  has  not  yet 
poisoned  theh'  morals.  The  lower  cHuses  are« 
indeed,  as  unpolished  as  in  roost  other  places^ 
and  as  well  as  at  Hamburgh,  exhibit  a  high  de- 
gree of  boldness  and  blunt  energy,  which  rather 
inspire  fearthan  confidence  J  but  being  the  na^- 
tural  result  of  prqsiJerity,  are  perceived  with  plea- 
sore  by  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind.  -When 
the  Hanoverian  troops,  four  years  ago,  unexpect- 
edly entered  the  city,  the  inbabiianu  of  cottages 
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mnd  bouses  promiscuously  crowded  to  the  gttes, 
surrounding  the  soldiers,  and  viewing  them  fear- 
lessly, only  waiting  for  the  permission  of  the 
Senate  to  oppose  tlieir  intrusion.  Intelligence 
being  at  length  brought  that  the  Senate  had 
decreed  the  amicable  admission  of  the  strangers, 
the  populace  immediately  dis[>ersed,  and  repaired 
to  their  respective  homes,  in  order  to  prepare 
refreshments  for  these  strang^ers,  whom  they  with 
equal  alacrity  would  have  murdered,  had  the 
assembled  fathers  of  the  city  desired  it.  The 
writer  ofthis  article  was  present  when  a  carter 
said  to  a  Serjeant,  vrho  had  been  abusive  to  him  : 
**  Hold  your  peace  !  I  am  a  citizen,  and  you  are 
only  a  soldier  !** — ^The.  merchants  and  artists 
possess  an  eminent  degree  of  scientific  knowledge. 
A  few  merchants,  being  fond  of  reading,  jointly 
bought  about  fifteen  years  since,  Cook's  Voyagcf. 
Having  perused  them,  they  agreed  to  preserve 
the  work  as  common  properly.  One  of  the  so- 
ciety proposed  to  continue  this  joint  purchase  of 
books;  another  made  the  proposal  that  each 
member  of  their  society  should  contribute  to  a 
small  common  library,  to  be  erected  for  their 
mutual  improvement,  whatever  useful  books  he 
could  spare  ;  whilst  a  third  presented  the  society 
with  his  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  'ITiey 
now  hired  an  apartment,  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
repository  Of  their  treasures ;  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  conducting  their  meetings,  and  for 
collecting  contributions,  were  drawn  up,  &c.  and 
the  society  at  present  possesses  a  select  library  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  volumes,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  medals  and  philosophical  instru- 


ments, a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  &c. 
The  learned  members  take  it  by  turns  to  read 
weekly  leciures'on  historical  subjects,  natural  phi- 
losophy, or  public  improvements  which  ane  in- 
tended to  be  introduced.  The  beneficent  effects 
ofthis  useful  institution  are  universally  felt  at 
Bremen.  Even  the  fair  sex  Uke  a  sh^re  in  literary 
pursuits.  Two  professors  read  twice  a  week, 
every  winter,  public  lectures  on  history,  natural 
philosophy,  <&c.  and  generally  have  above  fifty 
auditors,  consist  ing  chiefly  of  merchants  and 
ladies.  The  fine  arts  are  also  very  much  esteem^ 
ed  and  cultivated  at  Bremen,  where  you  meet 
with  several  excellent  collections  of  paintings,  of 
which  that  of  a  Mr.  Wilkens,  a  wealthy  merchant^ 
deserves  particularly  to  be  distinguished.  He 
possesses  many  pieces  of  the  most  eminent  art- 
ists, ancient  at  well  as  modern.  Amongit  the 
latter  the  prod  uctions  of  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Menksi 
a  young  artist,  who  is  a  native  of  Bremen,  are 
particularly  valuable.  He  was  intended  for  the 
mercantile  line,  and  had  already  nearly  complet- 
ed the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  inspired 
with  a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  painting,  he  quitt- 
ed his  situation  abruptly.  He  retired  into  the 
country,  and  was  indefatigable  in  copying  treet 
and  cattle,  without  being  deterred  by  impending 
want.  Wilkens,  being  informed  of  his  enthu<*> 
siastic  predilection  for  the  fine  arts,  generousIy^ 
gave  him  an  asylum  at  his  couiHry  seat,  and  paid 
all  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  deficient  u  thejf 
were,  with  a  liberality  which  enabled  him  in  a 
few  years  to  ge  to  Dresden  te  study  the  matter- 
pieces  of  the  gallery  of  that  place. 


DEFINITION  OF  A  HUSBAND  BY  HIS  WIFE. 


Tbis  lady  composed  the  following  vocabn- 
lary  to  express  the  character  of  a  husband,  from 
her  own  experience,  and  which  proves  how 
copious  our  language  is  on  that  article :— He  is, 
said  she,  an  abhorred,  abominable,  acrimonious, 
angry,  arrogant,  atistere,  awkward,  barbarous, 
bitter,  blustering,  boisterous,  boorish,  brawling, 
brutal,  bullying,  capricious,  captious,  careless, 
choleric,  churlish,  clamorous,  contumelious, 
crabbed,  cross,  currish,  detestable,  disagreeable, 
discontented,  disgusting,  dismal,  dreadful,  drowsy, 
dry,  dull,  envious,  execrable,  fastidious,  fierce, 
fretful,  firoward,  frumpish,  furious,  grating,  gros^, 
growling,  gruff,  grumbling,  hard-hearted,  hasry, 
hateful,  hectoring,  horrid,  huffish,  humoursome, 
Utibeml,  ill  natured,  implacable,  inattentive,  in- 
corrigible, inflexible,  injurious,  insolent,  intract 
able,  irascible,  ireful,  jealous,  keen,  loithsome, 
jnaggottv,    malevolent,    maliciouK^    malignant, 


maundering,  mischievous,  morose,  murmutlne^ 
nauseous,  nefarious,  negligent,  noisy,  obstinate, 
obstreperous,  odious,  offensive,  opinioruted,  op- 
pressive, outrageous,  overbearing,  passionate, 
peevish,  pervicacious,  perverse,  perplexing,  pet- 
tish, petulant,  plaguy,  quarrelsome,  quetsy, 
queer,  raging,  restless,  ri^id,  rigorous,  roaring, 
rough,  rude,  rugged,  saucy,  savage,  severe,  sharp, 
shocking,  sluggish,  snappish,  snarling,  sneaking, 
^our,  spiteful,  splenetic,  squeamish,  stern,  stub- 
bom,  stupid,  sulky,  fullen,  surly,  susptcioof, 
tantalizing,  tart,  teasing,  terrible,  testy,  tire5ome, 
tormenting,  touchy,  treacherous,  troublesome^ 
turbulent,  tyrannic  1,  uncomfortable,  ungovern<i 
able,  unpleasant,  unsuitable,  uppish,  vexatious, 
violent,  virulent,  waspish,  worrying,  wrangling^ 
wrathful,  yarrin^r,  yelping  dot?  in  a  manger,  whe 
neither  eats  himself  nor  will  let  others  eat. 
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CAMIREj 

AV   AMERICAN   TAL£. 
IContmued  from  Page    12.} 


pEOftBtAf  V4S  not  of  a  character  easily  to 
bo  gained  over;  his  long  experieace,  and  the 
many  dealings  be  bad  been  concerned  in,  had 
rendered  him  snbtU  and  suspicious.  While 
listening  to  Maldonado,  he  reflected  that  Caroire 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  Guaraiiis,  in  whose 
country  he  had  heard  there  were  uumetous  gold* 
minet ;  aad  concluded,  that  it  was  iron?  them 
our  hero  would  derive  his  riches ;  and  without 
shewing  any  reluctance  at  bestowing  his  niece 
on  the  newly- converted  Christian,  he  said,  <<  Holy 
father,  the  interest  of  Spain  is  the  only  one 
which  occupies  my  thoughts;  I  1  ive  no  desire 
of  increasing  my  own  fortune,  but  my  most  ar- 
dent wish  is  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  Your 
adopted  son  may  assist  me  in  this  project :  let 
kirn  guide  my  people  to  a  gold  mine,  and  *my 
niece  shall  be  his. 

This  proposal  rendered  Maldonado  thoughtful; 
be,  however,  made  Pedrerts  repeat  the' promise 
1m  had  just  made;  and  thinking  that  the  gover- 
nor could  not  revoke  his  word,  he  returned  home 
and  returned  that  answer  to  the  youthful  Gua- 
Tani. 

I  When  Camire  bad  heard  the  whole,  his  head 
fell  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears.  ^<  Ah  I  my  father,"  said  he  despondingly, 
**  Angelina  can  never  be  mine  on  these  terms. 
To  comply  with  t^e  governor*s  wishes,  I  must 
ipake  known  to  him  roads  of  which  the  Spaniards 
are  totally  ignorant ;  and  it  is  on  this  ignorance 
glune  tliat  depends  the  security  of  my  brethren. 
Shall  I  then  be  the  traitor  who  will  conduct  a 
^erce  band  of  executioners  in  the  midst  of  my 
countrymen  to  annihilate  them?  No,  my  fa- 
ther; you  would  hate,  yoU  would  despise  your 
son ;  and  how  could  I  exist  deprived  of  your 
tstecm  V 

Maldonado  embraced  him,  warmly  applauded 
|u5  noble  resolution,  and  confirmed  him  in  the 
imshaken  principle  of  always  sacrificing  his 
dearest  interest,  his  most  ardent  desires,  to  the 
most  rigid  duty.  **  Our  passions,'*  said  he, 
Jbave  an  end,  our  interests  change,  but  virtue 
never  changes.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  parts,  she 
carefully  recompences  those  who  suffir  in  her 
cause)  she  consoles  them,  she  invigorates  them, 
makes  them  enjoy  mild  and  pleasing  reflections, 
surrounds  them  with  veneration  and  esteem,  at- 


tends them  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  then  takes 
her  abode  on  the  tomb  inscribed  with  the  name 
which  she  '-aused  to  be  respected.  These  virtuous 
beings,  bl.ssed  by  every  worthy  heart,  excite 
tears  of  tenderness,  regret,  and  admiration.** 

Deep  sighs  agitated  the  unhappy  Ca mire's 
breast,  while  listening  to  the  Jesuit.  Irrevocably 
determined  never  to  betray  his  countrymen  to  ob- 
tain Angelina,  his  only  alternative  was  to  attemf^t 
to  conquer  his  ill-fated  passion  :  from  that  mo- 
ment he  endeavoured  to  avoid  her  with  as  much 
care  as  he  before  sought  to  meet  her ;  he  seldoip 
quitted  his  home,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
study,  hoping,  by  occupying  his  mind,  to  be 
abl6  to  divert  his  heart.  Angelina  could  not 
comprehend  the  cause  of  this  great  change  of 
conduct;  it  at  first  alarmed  her,  and  she  impa- 
tienily  watted  for  an  opportunity  of  coming  to 
an  explanation  with  Camire ;  but  seeing  that  he 
no  longer  paid  his  usual  visits  to  her  uncle,  neither 
meeting  him  in  the  fields,  nor  even  at  the  tomb 
of  his  father,  vexation  and  anger  took  possession 
of  her  heart.  She  thought  she  was  no  longer 
beloved,  she  resolved  to  become  eqtially  indif- 
ferent ;  and  chance  having  one  day  placed  her  at 
church  near  Camire,  she  affected  lo  turn  her 
eyes  away  from  the  unhappy  Guarani,  pretended 
even  not  to  observe  that  he  was  by  her  side,  and 
returned  home  without  having  taken  the  least 
notice  of  him.  This  was  a  difficult-task  which 
the  gentle  and  affectionate  Angelina  had  im* 
posed  on  herself;  but  she  thought  that  after  the 
victory  she  had  gained  over  her  feelings,  nothing 
would  be  impossible,  and  flattered  herself  that 
she  should  soon  forget  the  object  who  then  con- 
stantly occupied  her  thoughts. 

Camire  was  in  despair!  He  had  sufficient 
courage  to  renounce  her  he  loved,  he  had  de- 
prited  himself  of  the  sight  of  her;  but  he  could 
not  support  her  disdain,  it  had  overpowered  his 
soul ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  relief  for 
the  torments  he  experienced,  he  sought  Mal- 
donado. 

<  My  father !"  said  he,  «<  hearken  and  for- 
give me ;  I  find  that  I  cannot  conquer  my  love. 
1  have  struggled  against  the  dictates  of  my  heart, 
I  have  employed  all  the  strength  with  which 
virtue  ^nd  reason  inspired  me ;  but  I  feel  that 
Angelina  otercomcs  e?ery  thing;  I  inu»t  leave 
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700,  mj  £rther,  I  mutt  depart.  In  the  name  of 
Heaven  hide  those  tears  *,  I  shall  stay  with  you 
if  foa  weep,-*-!  shaft  expire  beMe  you.  Let 
oie  return  to  my  native  woods :  1  shall  come  back 
again.  If  the  project  1  meditate  be  not  above 
the  powers  of  a  human  being,  I  shall  accomplish 
It,  I  am  certain  I  shall ;  and  yon  will  see  me  re- 
tiini  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  one  of  the  hap* 
piest  of  men.  Adieu !  my  fitrther,  try  friend, 
my  benefactor ;  dry  up  thy  tears ;  it  is  not  thy 
•m  who  leaves  thee,  it  is  a  miserable  maniac,  de- 
Tourerf  by  a  fital  pa&iion  which  rules  him  at  its 
will,  which  bears  him  £ir  from  thee,  which  con- 
sumes him.  It  cannot,  however,  change  his 
mflFBetion,  or  the  gratitude  which  his  heart  still 
carefully  proservesy  though  it  be  no  longer  his 
own." 

After  baring  said  these  words,  he  rushed  from 
the  old  man,  who  vainly  entreated  him  to  return ; 
but  Camire  heard  him  not,  and  soon  he  was  no 
langer  pereeptible  to  Ma1donado*8  ardent  gase  $ 
who,  deprived  of  his  beloved  chiMy  now  thought 
himaelf  alone  in  the  imivevse. 

AnfeKna  was  stiH  more  to  be  pitied  Feeling 
an  the  paags  of  a  passion  which  she  vainly 
•tmggled  to  overcome,  she  had  experienced  as 
lively  a  grief  as  Camire,  and  had  not  one  friend 
Id  whose  bosom  she  could  confide  her  M>noW8.«^ 
Wbea  ilie  heard  of  his  tudden  flight,  she  accused 
hendf  with  having  caused  it,  and  shed  tears  of 
anguish  at  the  rer  YHectioa  of  her  behaviour  to- 
wards him  when  last  they  had  met.  For  some 
thne  her  mkid  was  soothed  with  the  hope  of  his 
Tftarn  ;  bat  ten  months  having  elapsed  without 
any  news  of  her  lover,  the  onhappy  maiden  de- 
termined, if  she  could  obtain  her  uncle*k  permls- 
sioo,  to  pa<s  the  remninder  of  her  ^ys  in  one  of 
the  convenu  which  were  already  established  at 
tha  AssurnQtion.  On  making  her  wbhes  known 
to  Pcdreras,  he  warmly  seeonded  them ;  and  on 
the  tame  day  conducted  her  himself  to  the  stkpe- 
rior  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  who  Immediately 
supplied  her  with  the  dress  of  a  novice,  and 
yielded  to  the  govemor*s  request,  that  Angelina 
should  uke  the  veil  at  the  expiration  of  half  the 
Hsoal  period. 

The  miserable  gM  would  vrillingly  have 
hastened  the  time  that  was  to  shut  her  out  from 
the  world )  the  days  moved  on  so  tediously  since 
^e  no  longer  saw  Camire !  8h«  thought  that 
vhea  she  had  taken  the  vows,  her  mind  wt>uld 
be  more  at  ease,  and  that  love  would  quit  a 
hcait  which  was  devoted  to  God.  She  saw  the 
wished  for  time  approach,  and  experienced  a 
ttomeotaty  j«y. 

'  The  evening  provions  to  the  day  appointed  fbr 
Ang^ina  to  quit  the  world,  the  worthy  &ther, 
MaUenado,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  sick, 
had  acaicd  huDitU  od  a  ftone  bcttch  at  the  door 


of  hit  dwelling.  He  was  thinking  of  CamhY, 
when  he  saw  a  man  running  towards  him,  who 
tuddeniy  iMtered  a  loud  shriek,  and  ruvhed  inid 
his  arms;  it  was  he,  it  was  his  son  !  The  poor 
Jesuit  nearly  fainted ;  and  Camire  was  so  ex- 
haiisted  with  the  haste  he  had  made,  that  ut- 
terance way  denied  him;  and  iht-y  entered  the 
hou<e  holding  each  other,  but  without  either  of 
them  speaking.  When  their  full  hearu  could 
breathe  with  more  freedom,  Camire  said  to  him  t 
"  It  is  I,  my  father;  you  again  behold  your  son, 
and  he  has  not  disgraced  that  title.  1  have  nei- 
ther betrayed  my  love  nor  my  honour ;  1  am, and 
can  remain,  true  to  my  brethren  and  my  Ange- 
lina. 1  am  come  to  give  op  the  gold-mine  which 
the  governor  required  of  me ;  and  this  treasure  it 
far  from  the  road  which  might  conduct  him  to 
my  country  .•* 

Maldonado  Ibtened  with  transport  to  hit 
adopted  son,  made  him  again  repeat  wh  t  he  had 
said,  determined  to  conceal  from  him  Ange* 
lina*s  intention,  and  repaired  instantly  to  P^ 
droras  that  the  ceremony  might  be  put  off,  to  teH 
him  of  the  immense  riches  which  Camire  camo 
to  place  in  his  hands,  and  to  ask  the  execution 
of  his  former  promise.  Pedreras  renewed  it  with 
joy,  wrote  immediately  to  the  convent,  and  by 
day-break  set  out  with  Maldonado,  followed  by  a 
considerable  escort,  under  the  guidanoe  of  the 
yoiing  Guanni. 

they  marched  the  whole  day,  and  at  night 
slept  under  the  trees.  The  next  morning  they 
continued  their  route  among  the  desert  moun- 
tains whkh  spread  along  the  province  of  ChUI.-« 
At  they  proceeded,  Pedreras  expressed  his  asto- 
ni^hment,  as  he  had  already  caused  this  part  of 
the  country  to  be  carefully  searched,  and  no  metal 
whatever  bad  been  found ;  but  Camift;^  tranquil 
and  toniident  deportment  convinced  him  that 
they  should  now  be  more  fortunate.  Arrived 
betide  a  cave,  formed  by  barren  rocks,  our  hero 
stopped,  and  pobiting  to  the  entrance  ordered 
the  workmen  to  teareh:  he  was  immediately 
obeyed,  and  Pedreras  attentively  followed  all  th^ 
motions  with  the  eyet  </  avarice.  Maldonado, 
anxiout  and  thoughtful,  put  up  tilent  prayert, 
the  object  of  which  were,  for  the  first  time,  gold ; 
Cathire  taid  nothing,  but  his  expressive  counte- 
nance beamed  with  secret  joy. 

When  they  had  dug  to  about  the  depth  of  fivt 
or  six  feet,  Pedreras  was  the  first  who  descried  thn 
shining  meul  \  and  uttering  a  shout  of  delight, 
rushed  forward  and  seised  with  both  hands  a 
kind  of  reddish  earth  mixed  with  small  bits  of 
virgin  gold.  This  ttntum  was  wide  and  deep ; 
and  seveiml  rkfaer  were  found  beneath  the  sand 
which  supported  it.  Pedrerat  flew  to  Camire, 
folded  him  in  his  arms,  called  him  his  nephew, 
md  swore  to  hiA  tu  eternal  friendship.    Font 
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mules  were  Uden  with  gold|  aod  ihe  mint  was 
not  yet  exhausted.  The  governor,  declaring  he 
was  impatient  to  fuI6l  his  proroke,  left  a  guard 
under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Aasumpiton,  accompanied  by  the 
Jesuit  and  hU  son.  On  their  arrrral,  he  con- 
ducted them  to  liis  palace;  and  when  he  had 
dep(ti*ed  his  riches  in  a  place  of  safety,  re- 
paired to  the  o  nvent  to  gire  orders  for  his  niece*s 
removal,  anfi  to  tell  her  that  the  next  day  she 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  Cam  ire. 

Words  are  too  feeble  to  express  the  excess  of 
surprise  and  joy  which  Angelina  experienced. 
She  could  not  help  fancying  it  was  all  a  dream, 
to  unexpectedly  had  it  occurred; 'but,  long  ac- 
customed to  implicit  subntitsion,  she  obeyed 
^iihout  asking  any  questions  Her  coarse  stuff 
garment  was  thrown  aside  to  be  replaced  by  one 
of  the  richest  »illc,  ornamented  with  gold;  the 
bandeau  was  taken  from  her  modest  brow,  and 
her  long  silken  tresses  fell  in  graceful  curls  oo 
her  shoulders.  The  emotions  of  her  soul  spread 
a  litely  hue  on  herahe^k;  her  eyes,  which  she 
dared  not  raise  from  the  ground,  seemed  to  throw 
fire  from  beneath  their  long  dark  lashes ;  looking 
a  thousand  times  more  lovely  than  on  the  day 
the  had  been  so  providentially  saved  from  the 
serpent,  she  rcpai  ed  to  the  parlour  where  Pe- 
dreras  had  left  the  happy  Camire  alone. 

On  her  entrance,  our  hero,  bending  one  knee 
to  the  ground,  said:—**  Listen  to  me,  thou  best 
and  loveliest  of  women  1  before  you  comply 
with  your  uncle*s  request,  and  learn  the  powerful 
motives  which  forced  me  to  ^y  from  you.  To 
obtain  your  hand,  Don  Pedreras  required  that  1 
should  put  him  in  possession  of  a  gold  mine,  i 
knew  of  none  but  those  in  my  native  country ; 
if  I  had  condncted  him  to  these,  I  should 
have  devoted  my  brethren  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  This,  my  Angelina,  I  never  could 
have  done :  it  is  to  you,  I  repeat  it,  at  the  moment 
when  I  behold  you  beaming  with  attractions,  that 
I  could  sacrifice  my  love  to  my  duty  aiid  my 
country.  But  Jove  inspired  me;  I  forsook  my 
Tirtuoas  father,  and  returned  among  the  Gua- 
ranis.  Their  land  teems  with  gold;  with  their 
assistance,  during  ihe  space  of  a  year,  I  have 
been  employed  in  transporting  this  gold  to  a 
chosen  spot  at  an  immense  distance  from  the 
country  where  I  found  it ;  in  collecting  riches, 
Bpt  with  the  hope  of  becoming  deserving  of  you, 
but  at  least  to  obtain  your  hand.  A  hundred 
tjme>  have  1  taken  this  long  journey;  and  I 
would  have  repeated  it  a  thousand  times  had  it 
been  necessary .  Your  image  constantly  ac- 
companied  me,  and  made  me  tremble  lest  my 
gift  should  not  be  of  sufficient  value  ;  but  Pe- 
dreris^fas  deigned  to  accept  it ;  he  does  not 
know  how  to  esUmate  the  treunre  which  he  be- 


stows on  me ;  but  it  is  from  you  alone  that  1  will 
to-day  receive  it." 

Angehoa  listened  to  him  with  inexprcasihlq 
delight.  When  he  had  oondu  led,  she  presented 
him  her  hand,  but  tears  of  Joy  were  her  only 
reply. 

The  tramported  Guarani  conducted  her  Im- 
mediately to  her  undels  dwelling,  where,  the 
same  night,  at  twelve  o*clock,  Maldonado  be« 
stowed  on  them  the  nuptial  benedktion.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  happiness  they  felt,  unksa 
it  be  that  which  the  good  Jesuit  expetienced. 
They  now  thought  that  nothing, could  alter  'their 
bliss,  «nd  that  they  were  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  human  felicity;  but  they  were  mbtakeiiy 
for  fate  had  still  fresh  troubles  in  store  for 
them. 

The  governor  soon  quitted  Camire  and  his 
bride,  to  visit  again  Ihe  gold  mine,  which  waa 
nearly  exhausted.  Such  immense  treasures 
ought  to  have  satisfied  his  avarice,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  that  rapacious  passion ;  but  having 
easily  discovered  that  the  earth,  which  had  beeii 
searched,  did  not  produce  metal,  he  concluded 
that  the  Guarani  was  well  acquainted  with  many 
extensive  mines  from  which  he  had  dmwn  this 
gold.  Too  rich,  however,  to  dare  to  complain^ 
and  standing  too  much  in  awe  of  the  Jesuit,  to 
dare  to  wrest  the  secret  which  was  hidden  fitom 
him  by  unjustifiable  means,  be  determined  to 
adopt  a  different  method,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, conducted  him  to  what  he  aimed  at.  He 
assembled  the'whple  colony, and  declared  to  them 
that  h^  bad  just  received  orders  from  the  King 
of  Spain  immediately  to  proceed  in  his  exertions 
to  compel  the  savages  to  submit  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  the  Guaranis.  Then  turn- 
ing towards  Camire,  whom  these  words  had 
greaUy  affected,  "  My  nephew,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
in  your  hands  that  I  place  the  interests  of  Spain ; 
you  are  my  adopted  son,  I  give  you  the  rank  of 
my  Adclantade;*  and  command  you,  in  the 
name  ef  his  Majesty,  to  depart,  with  six  hun- 
dred soldiers,  to  discover  and  reduce  into  sub- 
jection, the  country  of  the  Guaranis.** 

All  the  colony  applauded  this  choice.  The 
astonished  Camire  had  not  the  power  of  answer- 
ing their  congrattilations ;  he  was,  however, 
hailed  by  every  one  ss  the  Adelantade.  Pedreras 
renewed  the  orders  he  had  given,  aod  command«l 
him  to  depart  before  the  expiration  of  tl^ 
week. 

The  unhapp)  Camire  flew  with  hit  wife  to  ask 
the  advice  of  Maldonado. 

The  worthy  Jesuit  remained  for  a  few  moments 
wrapped  In  thought;  then  Uking  a  head  of 
each,  sakl,  **  You  are  in  a  perilous  situation ; 


^  The  Qext  post  alicr  that  of  govtinor. 
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Camire  neither  can  nor  ought  to  obey.  If  he 
refase,  he  will  be  suspected  of  treachery ;  in 
faking  up  hb  defence,  1  shaH  be  thought  as  cul- 
pable) and  the  governor,  I  fear,  is  capable  of 
any  thing.  You  have  only  one  alteinative,  which 
is  to  fly  this  very  night  and  seek  an  asylum  with 
the  Guaranis.  I  will  fcUlow  you^  my  children  ; 
yes,  I  will,  notwithstanding  my  advanced  age. 
Armed  with  the  cross,  I  will  preach  to  Camire^s 
brethren ;  I  shall  lead  them  to  Christianity,  as  1 
have  led  him.  lo  that  state  of  innocence  and 
peace  you  will  always  remain  attached  to  each 
other ;  and  I  shall  fulfil  my  duty,  1  shall  serve 
my  God,  and  my  happiness  will  be  equal  to 
yours." 

After  having  displayed  the  most  lively  marks 
of  grati'ude  to  Maldonado,  Camire  2nd  his  be- 
loved partner  immediately  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture. Our  hero  procured  a  canoe,  in  which, 
as  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  had  descended,  they 
all  three  embarked.  Camire  skilfully  managed 
the  oars,  and  they  rowed- up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  mountains ;  here  they  landed, 
and  after  having  sunk  their  canoe,  followed  a 
desert  path  which  led  through  a  thick  forest; 
and,  after  continuing  their  route  for  three  days, 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Gua- 
ranis. Camire  met  with  a  truly  fraternal  recep- 
tion ;  he  told  them  what  had  happened  to  him, 
and  what  he  owed  the  Jesuit ;  upon  hearing  of 
which,  all  the  savages  overwhelmed  him  with 
attentions,  and  instantly  set  to  work  to  build  him 
a  cabin,  and  one  also  for  Angelina  and  her  hus- 
band. These  habiutions  were  erected  on  large 
trees,  and  were  entered  with  the  assistance  of  a 
ladder,  which  was  afterwards  removed  ;  this  pre- 
caution being  necessary  to  insure  safety  from  the 
intrusion  of  wild  beasts  and  inundations.  Soon 
established  in  their  new  abode,  freed  from  all  care 
and  anxiety,  and  the  troubles  which  men  have 
so  laboriou<4y  imposed  upon  themselves,  de- 
dicating their  existence  to  love  and  fr^endshp, 
the  happy  couple  tasted  the  sweets  of  free- 
dom and  innocence  united  beneath  their  roof. 

Beloved  by  th^t  mild  nation,  Maldonado 
preached  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  and  easily 
converted  those  simple  beings  who  witnessed  and 
admired  his  virtues. 

All  the  Guaranis  were  baptised,  and  became 
vrilling  subjects  to  the  King  of  Spain,  on  condi- 
tinn  that  he  should  send  among  them  no  other 
iiiis:»tonaries  than  Nfaldonado^s  colleagues.  The 
^ourt  of  Madrid  acceded  to  tins  propo»al,  and 


Jesuit  ipissionaries  were  selected  to  as»is*  tliit 
aged  priest.  This  trr-aty  dispell' d  the  fan  of 
the  Guaranis;  they  repaired  to  the  Assumption, 
and  divided  themselves  in* o  several  tubes,  each 
of  which  built  a  ^mall  village,  where,  under  the 
paternal  authority  of  a  Jesuit,  every  individual 
learned  to  cultivate  the  earth«  an<i  the  most  use- 
ful arts.  The  qum^er  of  these  tribes  soon  en- 
creased  ;  in  17.J4  they  consisted  of  thirty  thou- 
sand families.  Every  village  had  it^  Alcwde, 
which  was  annually  rhosen  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  vicar  w  tched  over  the  exec u  ion  of  the 
'  laws,  which  were  neither  numerous  nor  severe; 
the  greatest  punishments  tonNisted  in  fasting  or 
imprisonment;  4ind  it  seldom  happened  that 
there  was  any  cause  for  their  b- ing  inflicted; 
for  this  peaceful  and  innocent  people  had  not 
even  the  idea  of  the>t  or  murder,  because  the 
Jesuits  did  not  permit  any  foreigners  to  enter 
their  country.  The  small  tax  which  the  Kinj^ 
of  Spain  required,  was  easily  paid  by  cxrhai.gin^ 
the  s>ugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  wliich  a  large 
portion  of  land,  cultivated  by  every  inhabiratnt, 
who  each  de  icated  wo  day^  in  the  week  10  this 
labour,  produced.  The  ovcri^lus  of  this  harvest 
was  destined  for  the  support  of  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  fatherless.  The  )oung  men  wtre  taught 
the  art  of  war:  on  fesiivali  thy  took  from  the 
I  public  armoury  their  swords  and  muskets,  and 
after  hnving  been  exercised,  returned  them  again 
to  the  armourer.  Often  did  the  invading  Portu- 
guese or  Brazilians  evp«rieiice  the  tffect»  it  their 
di:>cipline  and  their  courage.  The  vilbg  •$  were 
filltd  with  schools  for  the  iruitruction  of  chil  Iren 
in  reading  a,nd  writing;  they  were  taught  every 
useful  4irt  and  trade  according  to  the  t,.l  nt.^  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  ihem ;  and  no  hing 
was  wanting  among  them  but  luxury,  vice,  and 
poverty. 

The  author  of  thin  astonishing  change,  the 
young  Camire,  easily  obtained  he  ioTgivencss  of 
Pedreras;  who,  when  the  Guaranis  left  their 
native  woods,  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
gold  mines.  He  continued  to  rule  unc!cr  him 
with,  wisdom,  till  the  goverijor\  rapaciuu^ness 
being  made  known  to  the  court  of  Madud,  he 
was  recalled,  ainl  his  nephew  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Surrounded  with  afflience,'  CTUiire  and 
Angelina  diil  not  nfgleci  their  first  and  b<  f>t 
fritnd,  the  aged  \laldonad(>,  who  continued  to 
bless  them  with  his  presence  an!, advice*  and 
spent  his  declining  years  in  happin  ss  beneah 
the  roof  of  hiii  adopted  son.  £.  R. 
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ON  AVARICE. 


Evenr  person  conrentnt  In  literatur*,  h '5 
read  the  charmmg  letter*  of  I^dy  M*ry  Won  ley 
Monti|i(\].  Her  hu-banr1,  Ambassador  at  Con- 
•t«ntinoplf»,  was  a  man  of  wit  and  ta'enf^.  Born 
*  to  a  good  fortune,  he  auRmcntcd  it  by  .  strict 
economy,  which  gradually  degenerated  into 
systematic  avarioe. 

Mr.  Montague  po»se«cd  a  very  extensive 
landed  property  ;  his  passion  was  for  leaving  it 
unincumbered  to  his  deMiondant*. 

Ms  had  an  only  hon,  destined  to  be  of  a  still 
irtoreexitaoTdinary  rhoracicf  ihaivhis  father,  and 
who,  ill  his  early  youth,  having  run  away  from 
fcho<»l,  and  vturned  chimney-sweeper,  in  his 
muturn  ai'e  renounced  hit  country,  and  turned 
mahomeian.  That  ton,  as  his  father  allowed  him 
nothing,  on  that  account  spent  the  more,  and 
contracted  in  a  short  time,  debts  to  the  amount 
of  aboTO  a  hundred  thou^od  pounds  sterling. 

Mr.  Montagu  perceiving  that  thit  disposition 
of  his  son  would  disappoint  all  his  hopes,  disin- 
herited him,  although  he  loved  him  sincerely. 

Hit  avarice  vras  the  governing  principle  of  his  j 
political  life.  He  was  al^ayt  determined  in  the 
part  which  he  took  in  public  affairs,  and  his  con- 
duct  in  pAr1ianr:ent,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
by  the  object  which  he  constantly  kept  in 
view,  of  keeping  his  esates  up  to  their  full 
value.  For  example,  he  defended  with  great 
warmth  the  esUblishment  of  the  militia,  because 
he  regarded  it  as  a  permanent  force,  destined  to 
protect  his  possessions  from  foreign  invaders. 

His  will  is  a  master-piece  in  refinement  — 
HaTing  disinherited  his  son,  he  left  all  his  cstaes 
to  the  second  son  of  his  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Bute.  *  The  design  of  this  disposal  was  to 
obligeliOrd  and  Lady  Bute  to  save  part  of  their 
income  in  order  to  leave  to  their  eldest  son  a 
forune  proportional  to  that  of  his  brother. 

Ht  had  a  coal  mine,  which  annually  brought 
lu  above  eigtit  thousand  potmd^.  This  he  left 
to  Lady  Bute,  upon  condition  that  she  bought 
tiiUtes  with  the  produce,  of  which  she  was  to  re- 
ceive the  rents,  but  after  her  death,  they  were 
likewite  to  become  the  property  of  her  second 
ton.  As  this  dis{>osal  appeared  somewhat  con- 
trary to  the  lavrs,  it  wa*  di<qu>se<l,  found  right, 
and  cmfirmcd  io  ih^  House  of  Lords  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu had  foreseen  the  objection  which  might  be 
made  to  this  disposition,  ai\d  had  discovered  the 
only  combtiiatioo  which  could  render  it  legal  and 
ofFe^ttttl. 

li  was  rei^arked  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
young  man  whom  he  made  his  heir. 

What  reflections  do  rwt  these  refinM  combi- 
nations of  an  extrav?g  nt  pa$sioo  gire  rise  to! 


Docs  not  this  fxc^^Mve  inquietude  as  to  what 
would  become  of  hi*  possessions,  even  long  after 
he  was  him<^^lf  forgotten,  tolerably  explain  the 
love  of  glory,  which  is  however  a  more  reason- 
able S'^n'iment  ;  f<»r  it  is  a  desirable  good  to  be 
esteempd  by  mankind,  and  theen;oyments  of  tho 
imagination  are  zs  real  as  those  of  the  senses.  It 
it  not  as  natural  to  be  pleased  with  the  good 
opinion  of  jhosr  who  come  af^er  us,  as  with  that 
of  our  contemporaries  who  live  far  from  us,  and, 
whom  we  shall  never  see  ? 

Those  moralists  who  ascribe  all  otir  actions  to 
some  motive  of  real  u'ility,  do  not  understand 
the  hHman  heart.  This  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
vestigite  such  a  question,  we  sh4ll  cbnfine  our- 
selves to  the  tole  phenomenon  of  avarice.  Monej 
was  at  first  loved  as  a  means  of  procuring  the 
comforts  of  life  ;  and  people  ended  in  loving 
.money  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  depriving  them* 
selves,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  of  those  very  enjoy- 
men's  which  alone  can  make  it  desirable.  In  the 
same  mani^er  the  ch.ice  was  at  first  followed  for 
the  sake  of  th  •  (;ime,  and  .if.erwards  for  its  own 
sake,  without  carii>g  for  the  game. 

Avarice  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  any 
natural  sentiment  of  uncivilized  man  ;  it  is,  like 
many  other  pa^ions,  the  produce  of  society.  It 
presupposes  generally  an  exaggerated  uneasinest 
about  the  future;  The  savage  knows  only  present 
enjoyments.  !Te  sells  his  hammock  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  without  troubling  himself  with  what 
is  to  happen  on  the  morrow. 

We  have  at  home  a  curious  instance  of  avarice. 
The  late  Eari  of  Bath,  just  before  his  death, 
sent  for  his  brother.  General  Pulteney,  who  wot 
as  araricious  as  himself,  gave  him  the  keys  of  hit 
bureau  and  of  his  strong  box,  and  acquainted 
hiD  with  the  immense  treasures  the."  hoarded. 
The  General  said  to  him :  '*  Cannot  you  sur- 
render these  keys  and  your  affairs  to  somebody 
else?  I  am  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  I  am  in- 
firtn,  and  have  no  need  of  your  treasures."  *•  I 
am  still  older  and  more  irdirm,"  replied  Lord 
Buh ;  *<  1  am  dying,  and  1  am  in  still  less  need 
of  riches  than  you  are.** 

This  passion  is  extremely  varied  in  its  canset 
and  effects;  in  many  men  it  is  rather  a  midness 
( Ardor  yiknt^  libido)  ^  than  a  passion  ;  they  gather 
and  hoard  guineas,  as  others  de  shells  or  medalt. 
Chance  or  &ncy  began  the  6>llection,  the  more 
it  increases  the  more  they  are  attached  to  it ;  and 
they  end  by  making  it  the  tole  pursuit  and  in- 
terest of  their  life.  ' 

Avarice  is  taid  to  bo  the  vilett  but  not  the  mott 
unhappy  of  patsioot.  But  this  opinion  b  con- 
trary to  that  which  UDiverally  prevails.    The 
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btin  word  mistr^  (miserable)  occasionally  de- 
Boted  an  avaricious  mao,  among  the  Romans;^ 
for  instance  in  the  Self- tormentor  of  Terence,  act 
Hi.  9C.  8.  **  Sed  kabtt  patrem  qtundaw  avidum, 
misermm^  alque  atidMrn',**  and  we  have  adopted 
the  name  miser ',  and  the  Italians  similarly  term. 
Mich  a  one  mmro. 

Scoeca  says,  *'  Many  things  are  wanting  to 
the  indigent,  the  miser  vants  every  thing  ^ 
yseiesB  to  others,  a  burthen  to  himself,  no  means 
are  left  for  him  lo  be  good  for  any  thing  but  to 
die. 

The  covetous  man,  says  Charron,  is  more  un- 
kappy  than  the  poor  man,  ns  a  jealous  hosband 
is  more  miserable  than  a  cuckold. 

Qnctedo  tells  us  that  a  miser  is  a  man  who 
knows  where  a  treasure  is  hidden. 

It  is  possible  that  a  miser,  as  well  as  a  devotee, 
may  vtijoy  hii  privations,  but  to  want  fuel  in 
winter,  and  broth  in  sickness,  are  evils  never- 
theless. The  miser  would  doubtless  prefer  to  be 
well  lodged,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed,  if  it  cost 
him  nothing. 

What  indeed  is  avarice?  a  voluntary  poverty, 
accompanied  with  toil,  inquietude  and  contempt. 

Every  passion  in  which  fear  predominates,  can 
be  no  otherwise  than  vile  and  miserable.  Avarice 
u^p«rticuhrly  odious,  as  it  excludes  all  natural 
and  social  affections. 

Will  you  judge  immediately  in  which  class 
of  vices  avarice  is  to  be  pbced  ?  It  is  the 
only  one  which  is  incompatible  with  grandeur, 
benevolence,  genero!»ity,  humanity,  confidence, 
and  candour;  with  love  and  true  friendtihip,  with 
paternal  tenderness  and  filial  affection.  What 
virtue  reipains  then  for  the  miser?  Whathi^ 
piness  can  a  man  without  virtue  enjoy  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  there  have  brnn  illustrious 
villains,  but  no  illustrious  misers.  This  opinion 
is,  however,  contradicted  by  the  example  of  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  man 
coveted  glory,  but  he  still  more  coveted  gold, and 
in  order  to  satisfy  this  shameful  cupidity,  no 
means  were  too  shameful  for  him.  A  person 
who  wished  to  obuin  a  lucrative  place,  went  to 
beg  his  assi.<;tance  in  procuring  it.  ^*  If  1  obtain 
it,**  said  he,  '*  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  at  your 
6race*s  service,  and  you  may  be  assured  1  shall 
Dot  mention  it  to  any  one."  "  Give  me  two 
tbousand^**  answered  the  Duke,  **  and  tell  it,  if 
yoa  chuae,  to  all  the  world.'* 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Hochstet, 
Prince  Eugene  went  into  the  Duke*s  tent,  to 
consult  with  him  upon  the  plan  for  the  next  day. 
As  soon  as  he  retired,  the  Duke  scolded  his  ser- 
vant outrageously  for  having  lighted  six  wax- 
candles  in  his  ttnt,  when  two  wotUd  have  been 
qnite  sufficient. 

His  avarice  was   utiiversally  known.     Lord 


Fererborough,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  g*** 
nerous  of  men,  was  once  accostt^  by  a  poor  maH 
begging  charity,  calling  him  my  Lord  Marlbo« 
rough.  «•  Me,  Marlborough !"  cried  he,  **  to 
prove  I  am  not  him,  Uke  this.**  The  beggar  was 
much  surprised  at  receiving  a  guinea  for  haviof 
mistaken  a  name. 

I  shall  add  another  singuIarHy.  1  was  in  mf 
youth  acquainted  with  a  man  in  whom  avarice 
was  unitetl  to  all  the  social  and  domestic  virtues. 
He  was  a  good  master,  a  good  husband,  a  .food 
father,  even  a  good  friend.  As  a  magistrate,  he 
acted  with  justice  and  mtegrity.  Alihougb  h€ 
was  excessively  parsimonious  in  all  his  perxonal 
wants,  he  always  wished  his  wife  to  appear  like 
other  women  in  her  station  ^  and  he  spared  no 
necessary  expence  for  the  educati  n  of  hissoa 
and  daughter,  but  he  calculated  this  expence  as 
closely  «s  possible.  In  thirty  years  he  never  raised 
the  leases  of  any  of  hi<  lands,  although  their 
value  was  nearly  double<l  in  that  time ;  but  ha 
required  his  tenants  to  pay  their  rants  exactly  on 
the  appointed  days,  on  pain  pf  batnf  turned  oat 
at  the  expiration  of  their  lease. 

He  often  lent  money,  when  he  was  sure  of 
being  reimbursed,  but  he  never  would  take  more 
than  four  per  cent,  interest,  although  he  might 
legally  have  taken  five.  "  'Tis  enough,**  said 
be,  *'  when  the  capital  is  not  endangered ;  m j 
lands  do  not  bring  me  in  so  much.** 

One  of  his  paiticular  friends,  whose  ill-conduct 
in  the  employment  of  his  fortune  he  was  grieved 
at,  had  an  urgent  occasion  to  borrow  6001.  He 
addressed  himself  to  his  friend,  and  made  his 
distress  known  t  "  With  your  easiness,  and  the 
disorder  of  your  affairs,  I  am  well  acquainted,** 
says  our  miser,  <*  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  in  con« 
science  lend  you  a  ftum  which  you  are  not  sure 
of  being  able  to  return,  and  which  1  reserve  for 
my  daughter*s  portion.**  "  Well  *.**  replied  the 
friend,  "  I  have  got  my  wife*s  diamond  necklace 
in  my  pocket ;  she  has  permitted  me  to  pawn  it^ 
but  the  usurer  to  whom  I  applied  will  not  lend 
me  the  money  on  it  for  less  than  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  per  month.**  "  In  this  case,^  said  the 
miser,  **  give  me  the  necklace,  I  will  lend  you 
the  COOl.  without  more  than  common  interest. 
As  I  run  no  risk  as  to  being  repaid,  I  do  not 
wish  to  receive  any  benefit  firom  a  service  which 
I  render  to  my  friend,  and  which  costs  me 
nothing  ?** 

I  formerly  met  with  a  nobleman  who  was  very 
rich,  very  proud,  and  very  covetous,  he  wore 
laoed  and  embroidered  clothes,  diamond  rings 
and  buckles,  but  burnt  tallow  candles  at 
home.  Every  year  be  gave  one  roai^nificent 
dinner  to  his  acquaintance,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  his  kitchen  was  very  little  used.  He  bad 
made  it  a  rule  to  spend  only  half  his  income^ 
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but  sometimes  he  took  a  fancy  to  exceed  his  own 
montlUy  allowance  5  then  he  turned  his  strong 
box  into  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  deposited  a 
diamond  ring,  or  a  gold  snuff  box  as  a  pledge  for 
the  money  he  look,  which  he  borrowed  from 
himself  at  ten  per  cent,  and  which  he  faithfully 
replaced  with  interest  in  the  foUowmg  month, 
when  he  redeemed  the  pledges. 

I  also  knew  a  young  nobleman  who  had  lost 
aconsidewblesum  at  play,  and  had  no  means  of 
•ati^ying  ihU  debt  of  honour.  He  applied  to 
bis  uncle,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  but  was 
Tery  aTariclous:  he  was,  however,  so  much 
moved  with  the  despair  of  his  nephew,  that  he 
lent  him  the  money.  A  few  months  afier  the 
V 


young  lord  waited  on  his  uncle  with  proposals 
for  an  arrangement,  by  which  he  meant  to  repay 
the  sum  lent.  His  uncle  flew  into  a  great 
passion,  and  said  to  him,  "  O  thou  wretch,  why 
comest  thou  to  remind  me  of  the  folly  1  have 
been  guilty  of?  I  had  forgotten  it.  If  thou  ever 
mention  the  subject  to  me  again,  I  will  never 
see  thee  more."  This  is  certainly  a  stroke  of 
avarice  of  a  very  particular  stamp. 

What  shall  we  conclude  from  these  apparently 
contradictory  observations  ?  That  there  is  nothing 
more  supple  than  the  human  heart,  and  that  there 
are  no  affections,  however  dissimilar,  which  can- 
not form  themselves,  and  continue  their  existence 
in  it  without  disquietude. 


CURIOUS  ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  ELEPHANTS. 


lift.  KDITOK, 

Si  wet  I  sent  you  the  Interesting  account  of 
the  effects  of  music  on  two  elephants,  I  have  met 
with  some  curious  circumsunces  respecting  thoi^e 
animals,  which  I  presume  will  be  no  less  accept- 
able to  your  readers;  they  are  taken  from  a 
French  journal  which  was  published  half  a  year 
before  the  concert  was  performed. 

Tliese  elephants  were  taken  from  the  menagerie 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  House  in  the 
Wood,  near  the  Hague ;  the  place  for  their  re- 
ception had  been  previously  prepared:  it  is  a 
spacious  hall  in  the  museum  of  natural  history, 
adjoining  to  the  national  botanical  garden  in 
Paris,  well  aired  and  lighted.  A  stove  warms  it 
in  winter,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  apartments, 
which  have  a  communication  by  means  of  a 
large  door,  which  opens  and  shuts  perpendi- 
cularly. The  enclosure  consists  of  rails  made 
of  strong  and  thick  beams,  and  a  second  enclosure, 
breast-high,  surrounds  it,  in  order  to  keep  spec- 
tators from  too  near  an  approach. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  in  Paris,  these 
animals  were  put  in  possession  of  their  new 
habiution.  The  first  who  entered  was  the  male, 
(Bans)  who  seemed  to  go  in  with  a  degree  of 
suspicion,  after  having  issued  with  precaution 
from  his  cage.  Hi«  first  care  was  to  survey  the 
place.  He  examined  every  bar  with  his  trunk*, 
and  tried  their  sohdity.  The  large  screws  by 
which  they  are  held  together  were  placed  on  the 
outside  J  these  he  sought  for,  and  hav  ng  found 
them,  tried  to  turn  them,  but  was  not  able. 
When  he  came  to  the  partition,  or  gate  vi\\\c\\ 
divides  the  two  apartments,  he  found  it  was 
only  fixed  by  an  iron  bar,  which  rose  perpendi- 


cularly. He  raised  it  with  his  trunk,  pushed  up 
the  door,  and  entered  into  the  second  apartment, 
where  he  took  his  breakfast  quietly,  and  appear- 
ed to  be  perfectly  easy. 

In  the.  mean  time  th6  female  {Peggy)  was 
conducted  into  the  fiist  lodge.  The  mutual  attach- 
ment of  these  animals  was  recollected,  and  like* 
wise  the  difficulty  with  which  they  were  parted, 
and  induced  to  travel  separately.  From  the  time 
of  their  departure  from  the  Hague,  they  had  not 
seen  each  other  5  not  even  at  Cambrai,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  in  1797.  They  "had  only 
been  sensible  that  they  were  near  neighbours. 
Han»  never  lay  down,  but  always  stood  upright, 
or  leaning  against  the  bars  of  his  cagtf,  and  kept 
watch  for  Peggy y  who  lay  down  and  slept  every 
night.  On  the  least  noise,  he  sent  forth  a  cry 
to  alarm  his  mate. 

The  joy  they  felt  on  seeing  each  other  again, 
was  thus  expressed  :— When  Peggy  entered,  she 
emitted  a  cry  denoting  the  pleasure  she  ex> 
perienced  on  finding  herself  at  liberty.  She  did 
not  immediately  observe  HanSy  who  was  feeding 
in  the  innerlodge  j  neither  was  he  directly  aware 
that  she  was  so  near  him ;  but  the  keeper  having 
called  him,  he  turned  round,  and  on  the  instant 
the  two  elephaftt^  rushed  into  each  other's 
embraces,  and  vent  forth  cries  of  joy,  so  .animated 
and  so  loud,  that  they  shook  the  whole  hall. 
They  breathed  also  through  their  trunks  with 
such  violence,  that  the  blast  resembled  an  im- 
petuous  gust  of  wind. 

The  joy  of  Peggy  was  the  most  lively  :  she 
expressed  it  by  quickly  flapping  her  ears,  which 
she  made  to  move  with  astonishing  velocity,  and 
drew  her  trunk  over  Hans  with  the  utmost  tender* 
ness.    She,  in  pa^^Ucular  put  her  finger  (the  ^x* 
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tremity-of  the  trunk  terminates  in  a  protuberance 
which  stretches  oat  on  the  upper  side  in  the  form 
of  a  finger,  and  posMsses  in  a  great  degree  the  nice- 
nets  and  dexterity  of  that  useful  member),  inio 
his  ear,  where  she  kept  it  a  long  time,  and  after 
having  drawn  it  affectionatelj  over  the  whole 
body  of  Hamtf  the  put  it  tenderly  into  her  own 
mouth.  Ham»  did  exactly  the  same  to  Pet^gy^ 
but  bis  pleasure  was  more  concentrated.  This 
he  appeared  to  express  by  his  tears,  which  fell 
from  his  eyes  in  abundance.  ^ 

Since  that  time  they  have  nerer  been  separated, 
and  tb«ry  dwell  together  in  the  same  apartments. 
The  society  of  these  two  intelligent  animals,  their 
habitudes,  their  mutual  affection,  and  their 
natural  attachment,  still  excited  notwithstanding 
the  prifation  of  liberty,  might  furnish  curious 
observatioas  for  the  natural  history  of  their 
species. 

These  two  elephants,  who  are  natives  of  Cey- 
km,  were  brought  to  Holland  when  very  young. 
They  are  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their 
height  is  about  seven  feet  and  a  half.  Their 
tusks,  which  are  Tery  short,  have  been  broken, 
but  they  will  grow  again  as  they  become  older. 
Th^  tail  of  the  male  hangs  down  to  the  ground ; 
that  of  the  female  is  much  shorter. 

The  following  anecdote  appeared  in  another 
French  journal  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1799. 

A  sentinel  beloogtng  to  the  menagerie  at  Paris, 
was  extremely  careful,  every  time  he  mounted 
guard  near  the  elephants,  to  desire  the  specUtors 
not  lo  give  them  any  thing  to  eat.  This  was  by 
nu  means  pleasing  to  the  elephanu.  feggp^  in 
particular,  beheld  him  with  a  very  unfavourable 
eye,  and  had  several  times  endeavoured  to  correct 
his  imwelcome  interference,  by  besprinkling  his 
head  with  irater  firom  her  trunk.  One  day, 
when  a  gr^t  number  of  people  were  opilected  to 
view  theee  animals,  the  opportunity  seemed  con- 
venient for  receiving,  unperceived,  a  small  bit  of 
bread ;  but  the  vigorous  sentinel  was  on  duty. 
Ptgg99  however,  placed  herself  before  him, 
watched  all  his  gestures,  and,  the  moment  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  give  his  usual  adiifionition 
to  the  company,  discharged  in  his  face  a  large 
stream  of  w:>ter.  A  general  laugh  ensued ;  but 
the  sentinel  having  calmly  wiped  his  face,  stood 
a  little  ea  one  side,  and  continued  as  vigilant  as 
before.  Soon  after,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
repeat  his  notice  to  the  spectators  not  to  give  the 
elephants  any  thing ;  immediately  Pefgy  snatched 
his  musket  from  him,  twirled  \i  round  in  her 
trunk,  trod  it  und^r  her  feet,  and  did  Aot  restore 
it  imtil  she  had  twisted  the  barrel  into  the  form 
of  a  screw. 

The  height  of  the  elephants  is  iiid  by  Spu* 
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man  and  other  travellers  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  measured  to  the  , 
tcp  of  the  back ;  the  female  is  much  \t»  than 
the  male.  They  are  said  to  live  to  the  age  of  a 
himdred  and  twenty  er  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
even  in  a  sute  of  captivity. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Atiaik  Rettareket^ 
published  in  1789,  is  a  long  and  very  particular 
account  of  the  method  of  catching  wild  ele- 
phants, by  John  Corse,  Esq.  and  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Pkiioiopkital  Traiuactiont  for  1799,  is 
another  paper,  which  contains  much  curious  in* 
formation  on  the  manners,  habits,  and  natural 
history  of  the  elephant,  by  the  same  gentleman. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  accounts  of  the 
iagacity,  modesty,  and  site  of  the  elephant,  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  natural  historians. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  modesty  of  these 
animals,  we  must  refer  to  the  latter  paper.  The 
auihor^s  ol^servations  are  the  result  of  many  years 
reridence  in  India,  and  from  1792  to  1797,  the 
elephant  hunters  were  under  his  direction.  A 
few  extracu  from  his  remarks  may  suffice  in  this 
place. 

**  I  have  seen  young  elephants  from  one  day 
to  three  years  old  sucking  their  dams,  coii5iantly 
with  their  mouths,  but  never  saw  them  use 
their  trunks,  except  to  press  the  breast,  which, 
by  natural  instinct,  they  seemed  to  know  would 
make  the  milk  flow  more  readily.  (Aristotle 
says  expreMly,  that  the  young  elephants  suck 
with  their  mouths  and  not  with  their  trunks— 
AristoU  Ojma.  B4uHm,  1500,  fol.  p.  494.)  So 
that  Buffoo's  account  was  made  merely  fromtron* 
jecture,and  proves  to  be  erroneous.** 

<*  The  mode  of  connexion  between  the  male 
and  female  is  now  asceruined  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  and  k  exactly  similar  to  the 
horse.  The  exact  tim.'  an  elephant  goes  with 
young  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  cannot  be  lest 
than  two  years,  as  one  of  them  brought  forth  a 
young  one  twenty-one  months  after  she  was 
taken.  This  young  one  was  thirty-five  inches 
high,  and  grew  four  inches  in  as  many  months. 
Another  young  one  was  measured  as  soon  as  born* 
and  was  found  to  hp  of  the  same  size^  at  a  year 
old  he  vras  forty-six  inches  in  height;  at  two 
years,  fifty-four  j  three,  sixty  j  four,  sixty -five} 
five,  seventy;  six,  seventy-four;  and  at  seven 
years,  six  feet  four  inches.  When  full  grown, 
the  male  elephants  of  India  are  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  in  height,  measured  at  ihe  shoulder,  as 
horses  are  measured ;  to  this  must  be  added 
eighteeilt  or  twenty  inches,  if  the  height  betaken 
to  ihe  top  of  the  curvature  of  the  back.  The 
female  is  generally  a  foot  less.  The  largest  ele» 
phant  known  in  India  wu  ten  feet  six  inches  Iq 
height,  to  the  shoulder, 
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HOW  TO  TAME  A  TURBULENT  HUSBANR 

A   TALE   OP   THE   FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 


A  TRADESMAN  wbo  IWcd  Ifi  ft  village  near 
St.  Albans,  had  been  twice  married,  and  ill-treated 
his  wives  so  as  to  cause  their  death.  He  sought 
m  third,  but  as  his  brutality  was  well  known  in 
the  place  where  he  dwelt,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
fifty  miles  off  for  a  wlf«. 

He  obtained  one,  and  after  he  brought  her 
home,  all  the  neighbours  came  to  visit  her,  and 
acquaint  htr  in  what  manner  her  husband  used 
to  treat  his  former  wives.  This  somewhat  sur- 
prised her,  but  she  resolved  to  waiit  patiently  till 
her  lord  and  master  might,  take  it  into  his  head 
to  beat  her.  She  did  not  wait  long,  for  her  hus- 
band was  a  terrible  fellow: 

One  morning  he  waited  on  his  lady  with  a 
ciidgel,  and  was  preparing  himself  to  make  use 
of  it.  "  Stop,'*  said  she,  "  I  fancy  that  the 
right  which  you  now  pretend  to  have  over  me  is 
not  mentioned  in  our  marriage* contract  ^  and  1 
declare  to  your  worship  you  shall  not  exercise  it." 
Such  a  distinct  speech  disconcerted  the  husband 
fo  much,  that  he  laid  down  his  cudgel,  and  only 
began  to  scold  her.  "  Get  out  of  my  house,** 
said  he,  **  and  let  us  share  our  goods.**  "  Rea- 
dily,'* said  she,  "  1  am  willing  to  leave  you  ;'' 
and  each  began  to  set  aside  the  moveables.  The 
lady  loosens  the  window  cartains,  and  the  gen- 
tleman unlocks  an  enormous  trunk  hi  order  to 
fill  it  Nwith  his  property  ;  but  as  he  was  leaning 
over  to'  place  some  articles  at  the  bottom,  she 


tripped  up  his  heels,  pushed  him  b,  and  locked 
the  lid. 

Never  man  was  in  a  greater  passion  than  ©or 
man  ;  he  threatened  to  Tcill  her,  and  made  moffe 
noise  than  a  wild-boar  caught  in  a  "trap,  Shte 
answered  him  very  quietly  :  **  Mf  dear  friend, 
pray  be  calm,  your  passion  may  injure  your 
health  ;  refresh  yourself  a  little  in  this  comfoil- 
aWe  trunk;  for  I  love  you  too  much  to  let  you 
out  now  you  are  so  outrageous.**  In  the  mean 
time  she  ordered  her  maid  to  make  some  costards 
and  cream-tarts,  and  when  these  were  baked  and 
ready,  she  sent  round  to  all  the  neighbouring 
gossips  to  come  and  partake  oT  her  collation. 

This  was  served  up,  not  on  a  table,  but  on  the 
lid  of  the  trunk.  Heaven  knows  what  pretty 
things  the  husband  heard  all  these  famous  tatlers 
publfsh  in  his  praise.  In  such  a  case,  a  wise  man 
must  submit  and  give  fair  words.  So  did  our  , 
friend  in  the  chest.  His  language  was  soothing, 
he  begged  pardon,  and  cried  for  mercy.  -  The 
ladies  were  so  good  as  to  forgive  him,  and  let  him 
out  of  the  trunk.  To  reward  him  for  bis  good 
behaviour  they  gave  him  the  remainder  of  the 
custards  and  tarts.  He  was  thus  completely  cured 
of  bis  brutality,  and  was  afterwards  cited  as  a 
model  for  good  husbands ;  so  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  say  to  those  who  were  not  so,  take  care 
nf  the  tntnky  to  make  them  as  gentle  as  lamb^^ 
like  himself. 


THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 


MR.  EDITOR, 

I  AM  an  old  bachelor,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed  for  many  years  to  enjoy  domestic  order 
and  tranqulUiiy.  My  only  household  companions 
have  hitherto  been  my  dog,  my  cat,  and  an  old 
woman.  The  latter  of  these  had  been  servant  to 
my  mother ;  and  from  the  titae  I  was  weaned 
till  I  was  sent  to  school,  •  he  was  my  dry-nurse 
and  guardian.  When  I  grew  up  to  man's  estate, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  those  re- 
otives  who  dwelt  in  family  with  me,  1  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  to  wedlock;  and  being  of  a 
calm  temperate  disposition  of  body  and  mind,  I  left 
love  and  marriage  to  those  folks  that  liked  them. 
J  resolved,  therefore,  to  live  in  a  recluse  way,  and 
to  give  old  Martha,  my  dry-nurse;  (the  only 
human  animal  to  whom,  in  the  female  shape,  I 


gave  a  toleration  of  existence  within  my  dwell- 
ing) the  superintendence  of  my  kitchen  and 
pantry.  She  died  some  months  ago;  and 
this  calamity,  which  1  fell  with  all  the  poignant 
anguish  that  ever  bereaved  such  a  man  as  me  of 
peace,  has  brought  upon  me  a  thousand  others, 
that  force  me  i%  lay  my  grievances  before  the 
world,  that  I  may  receive  from  this  generous  and 
feeling  age  an  appropriate  sympathy  in  all  my 
bitter  sorrows. 

When  1  recovered  from  the  affliction  1  suffered, 
by  the  loss  of  my  faithful  Martha,  1  instituted 
the  necessary  inquiries  after  a  fit  person  to  tup- 
ply  her  place.  This  was  easily  fonnd,  at  least  I 
thought  so,  for  the  advertisement  1  put  into  the, 
newspaper  had  not  been  a  day  published,  when 
about  half  a  dozen  middle  ag^d  women   made 
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their  appearance,  and  prodaced  an  abundance  of 
charactert^  leti{(ictUty  and  so  forih.  1  read  over, 
one  by  one,  these  Uudatory  documents ;  jmd  was 
puxzled  in  my  choice  from  among  the  applicants, 
not  to  much  by  \h%  deficiency,  as  the  supera- 
bundance  of  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon 
•Ach.  Every  une  seemed  better  than  another; 
and  at  last,  my  choice  was  determined,  by  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  ihe  competitors  for  favour 
having  a  nose  resembling  that  of  my  ^reat-graad- 
nother,  whom  I  had  seen  when  1  was  a  boy. 
W«U,  my  great-grandmother's  nose-hk-^ness  en- 
tered on  my  service,  and  moved  through  the 
house  for  eight  days  with  great  circumspection. 
But  before  a  month  had  elapsed,  I  found,  al- 
though she  had  served  successively  the  ladies  of 
a  lord,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  parson  (every  one  ef 
whom  gave  her  a  vriUen  characttTy  4S  excellent 
as  language  coald  make  it),  that  she  was  Jary, 
Stupid,  and  witbal  bad  j  tongue  thai  never  ceased 
to  make  the  "  roof  ^d  rafters  dirl."  This  would 
■ot  do  for  me )  and  1  dismissed  her.  I  hatl  kept 
ihe  names  of  th«  other  persons,  who  also  brought 
IB£  tkamettrM^  as  tjbey  called  them;  and  having 
discovered  their  respective  places  of  abode,  1 
feot  for,  and  empiojed  them  the  one  after  the 
other.  lo  the  spac*  of  thfve  months  1  have  had 
trial  of  lour  servants,  not  one  of  whom  could 
either  do  the  duties  c^a  good  servant,  or  refrain 
from  the  maUpracticeB  of  the  very  worst  ^   yet 


CO  tempmu  f  O  mora  !J  «very  one  of  them  bore 
written  papers  in  theii  hands,  subscribed  by  per. 
sons  of  reputed  respectability  in  town,  but  who, 
in  my  apprehension,  deserve  to  be  in  the  very 
worst  repute  as  liars,  impostoa,  at  least  abettors  of 
imposture,  and  the  friends  of  sinners. ,  Yet,  thesa 
written  papers  conuined  the  most  abominable 
falsehoods  that  ever  were  penned  by  profligacy^ 
and  conceived  by  Jesuitical  morality.  This  on« 
stole— -that  one  drank — a  third  did  worse,  Xcc. 
My  fortitude  forsakes  me,  Mr.  Editor,  when  I 
think  of  my  sad  afflictions;  and  I  must  now^ 
when    language   fails    me,    seek  utterance   ia 

"  expressive  silence.** 

A  Uachblok. 

B.S.I  have  recovered  my  temper  to  far  at  to 
be  able  to  put  one  or  two  serious  questions.  Caa 
any  man  or  woman,  of  sound  moral  principles, 
reconcile  to  these  the  false  assertions  whieh  they 
write  and  speak  in  favour  uf  servants  who  kr« 
about  to  leave  tbei reemploy  ?  Do  they  not  con« 
sider,  that  a  servant  is  frequently  the  means  of 
rendering  a  whole  family  very  happy,  oc  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable?  And  can  any  honest 
mind  think  the  solemn  and  serious  dedaratioa 
of  an  untruth,  which  is  followed  by  conseqiiencet 
so  momentous,  a  thing  of  a  very  light  and  trivial 
nature  \ 
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Chap.  XII. 

Hittor^  ofFrtnek  Fatkiont  continued. 


This  was  quite  f  tyflicient  to  revive  the  use 
of  hoops.  They  did  not,  however,  make  their 
appearance  immediately;  the  women  were  ap- 
prehensive of  a  blockade,  and  durst  not  all  at 
once  exhibit  themselves  in  public  with  such  a 
▼ast  appendage.  They  were  at  first  ulked  of, 
and  that  b  something;  soon  afterwards  the 
actresses  began  to  appear  in  them  on  the  stage, 
and  set  the  whole  female  world  still  more  agog 
to  adopt  the  fashion.  Fear  still  restrained  them ; 
the  elegantes  durst  not  exactly  copy  the  actres<ies ; 
they  began  therefore  with  wearing  criardesy  a 
kind  of  buckram  plaited  about  the  hips,  and  thus 
took  the  first  step  towards  disfiguring  the  shape. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  these  criardeM 
were  thought  enchanting.  At  length,  the  fol- 
low'mg  lummer  (J715),  two  women  of  quality. 


under  pretext  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 
their  tmbonpoinf^  wore  hoops  at  homp,  and  soon 
ventured  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  Tuileries. 
They  at  first  appeared  only  in  the  evening,  ^ud 
took  the  useful  precaution  of  passing  through  the 
orangery,  to  avoid  entering  by  the  ordinary  gate* 
which  were  always  beset  with  the  party-coloured 
gentry  with  whose  insolence  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted. They  presently  shewed  themselves 
more  boldly,  and  being  followed  by  others  of  the 
sex,  the  fashion  soon  became  so  general  that  not 
a  woman  was  seen  without  a  hoop.  Some  years 
afWrwards,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Mtrcw 
rf*  Frarice^  the  wives  of  mechanics,  and  the  very 
servant  maid<,  would  not  go  to  market  without 

Ihoops^  and  they  had  swelled  to  such  a  site  as  to 
be  three  ells  in  circumference. 
LS 
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This  certain^  was  not  the  era  of  good  taste 
among  the  womeD  of  Fiance.  With  paint  and 
powder  employed  to  an  excessive  degree,  with 
frizzled  hair,  ridiculous  head-dresses  and  hoops, 
ivhat  more  could  be  wantinl^  to  disfigure  the 
finest  woman?  In  1718  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  visited  Paris;  she  was  struck  with  the 
dress  of  the  ladies,  and  drew  this  picture  of  it, 
which  was  not  very  flattering:-—"  I  must  tell 
you  sbmething  of  the  French  ladies.  I  have 
seen  all  the  .beauties,  and  such  (I  cannot  help 
making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures !  so  fantastically  absurd  in  thdr  dress !  so 
monstrously  .unnatural  in  their  paints !  their  hair 
cut  short  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so 
loaded  with  powder  that  it  makes  it  look  like 
white  wool !  and  on  their  cheeks  to  their  chins, 
unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  red  japan,  that 
glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so  that  they 
seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  1 
am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first 
hint  of  their  dr^  from  a  hjs  sheep  newly 
riddled.** 

Such,  nevertheless,  vras  the  costume  of  the 
females  of  the  gay  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  The  most  barbarous 
head-dresses  then  bore  the  most  ridiculous 
namte ;  such  were  the  head-dresses  en  papUUm^ 
tn  ciienfuy  d  oreUU$  d^Spagneul,  en  Miarroftf,  en 
^ergettet^  tn  bkkon^  &c. 

But  it  was  under  the  last  of  the  French  kings 
ftiat  e^^travagance  in  the  head-dress  was  carried 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  The  women  then 
wore  such  lofty  head-dresses  that  they  were 
obliged  to  kneel  in  their  carriages.  It  is  a  fact 
which  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  many 
women  are  still  living  who  formerly  submitted 
to  thb  little  inconvenience  of  the  fashion,  and  I 
know  some  who  recollect  it  perfectly  wcUr^l 
•hall  never  forget  an  anecdote  related  to  me  a 
few  years  since  by  one  of  my  friends.  He  was 
_%\  La  Chapelle,  near  Paris,  with  some  of  his  ac- 
^uainunce,  who  were  preparing  to  set  oflF  for 
Versailles  *,  they  were  going  to  a  court  ball,  and 
their  dress  was  in  the  highest  style  of  elegance. 
My  friend  Was  extremely  surprised  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  two  ladies  placed  themselves 
ID  their  carriage  ^  the  height  of  their  feathers 
would  not  allow  them  to  sit  in  it,  they  therefore 
both  knelt  down  opposite  to  each  other,  and  in 
this  uncomfortable  posture  thej  proceeded  all 


the  way  from  La  Chapelle  to  Versailles.    This 
was  at  that  time  a  very  common  practice. 

The  Chieen  herself  set  the  example  of  these 
absurd  dresses.  She  contrived  for  her  sledge, 
races,  says  the  author  of  the  Secret  Correspon" 
denee^  a  head-dress  of  prodigious  height.  Some 
of  these  head-dresses  represented  lofuy  mountains, 
enamelled  meadowrs,  silvery  streams,  thick 
forests,  English  gardens ;  an  immense  plume  of 
feathers  supported  the  whole  edifice  behind. 

It  wu  at  thu  time  that  the  celebrated  Oarnnr, 
performing  in  an  lulian  piece  before  the  Queen, 
took  the  liberty  of  putting  in  his  hat  a  plume  of 
pea6ock*s  feathers  of  excessive  length.  Thi^ 
plume  being  perfectly  straight  and  erect,  was  too 
high  for  any  door,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
harleqi^in  to  perform  a  thousand  antics.  It  was 
intended  to  punish  him  for  his  presumptiony 
but  it  was  found  that  he  had  acted  by  the  orders 
of  the  King,  who  had  not  even  the  power  to 
lower  the  Queen's  headdress. 

Those  who  may  be  curious  to  make  the  whple 
round  of  the  foolish,  ridiculous,  or  absurd  fashions 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  need  only,  turn  ever 
the  public  prints  of  the  time,  where  they  will 
find  an  abundant  harvest  of  extravagances.  The 
Journal  de  Paris  thea  announced  the  new  fa- 
shions. I  shall  here  introduce  only  two  adver- 
tisements taken  at  random  from  among  a  hun- 
dred others  in  that  journal.  These  specimens 
will  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  taste 
prevailing  at  that  period^  which  is  not  very-far 
distant.    . 

October  16,  1778.— <*  Aujourd  'hui  on  offre 
aux  dames  un  chapeau  k  Tamiral.  On  verra 
ches  Mademoiselle  Fredin,  marchande  de 
modes,  k  T^charpe  d*or,  rue  de  la  F^ronnerie^ 
un  chapeau  sur  le  quel  est  represent^  un  vais- 
seau,  sans  voiles,  avec  tons  ses  agrets  et  apparaux, 
ayant  ses  canons  en  batterie,  et  il  est  execuli 
avec  autant  de  precision  que  de  gout.*' 

January  1780. — **  On  troupe  chez  Mademoi- 
selle Saint-Quentin  rue  de  Clery,  des  pouft  en 
troph6e  militaire :  les  ^tendarts  et  les  timbales 
pos6s  sur  le  devant  ont  un  effet  tr^  agr^abie.** 

Such  was  the  taste  when  the  Revolution  pro- 
duced an  universal  change.  Herf,  therefore,  I 
shall  conclude  my  historical  sketch  of  French 
fosbions. 
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X:UR10U3  ANECDOTE  OF  MARY  OF  SAVOY,  WIFE  OF  ALPHONSO, 
KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 


While  that  consammate  General,  Marshal 
Schomberf ,  was  in  Portugal,  in  the  years  1667, 
1668,  the  King  Alphonso  was  married  to  Mary  of 
Saroy,  a  princess  of  French  extraction  by  the 
mother's  side.    But  the  King  was  either  unwise, 
orsavage,or  both ;  and  without  believing  more 
th«n  half  what  historians  have  reported  of  bio, 
there  yet  remains  enough  to  prove,  that  he  was 
defective  both  in  mind  and  body.    His  mother 
had  perceived  his  imbecility,  and   had  destined' 
the  crown  to  his  younger  brother,  Don  Pedro. 
Alphonso  remembering  this,  treated  his  brother 
harshly :    he  also  treated  his  Queen  rudely,  and 
hereby  produced  a  sympathy  between  the  suffer- 
ers, which  was  not  calculated  to  rest  in  mere  com- 
miseration.   The  confessor  of  the  Queen  was  a 
Jesuit ;  the  confessor  of  Don  Tedro  was  a.  Jesuit 
also.    The  sway  of  these  holy  fathers  was  equally 
prevalent  in  polttict  and  in  rdigion,   over  the 
consciences  of  their  charge ;    while  their  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  the  power  of  their  order  was 
insuperable,  incevant,  and  indefatigable.    These 
confenorsy  well  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
their  penitents,  plotted  to  give  the  sute  a  new 
King,  and  the  Queen  a  new  husband,  by  raising 
Don  Pedro  to  the  throne.    This,  at  length,  they 
effected.    They  deceived  aUd  terrified  the  King^ 
Minister,  the  Comteof  Castelmelhor,  into  flight ; 
they  spread  reports  which  alienated  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  their  sovereign,  who  was,  at 
length,  arretted,  dethroned,  divorced,  and  bis 
place  svpplied  by  his  brother. 

Daring  the  discussions  neceHary  to  bring  about 
this  revolution,  the  Queen  was  advised  to  consult 
the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  as  to  measures  to  be 
taken.  The  Jesuit  confessor  informed  the  general 
of  the  situation  of  things  at  court ;  but  the  Pro^ 
tcsunt  soldier  did  not  at  once  enter  into  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Catholic  churchman;  neither 
eloquence  nor  subtilties  convinced  him :  however, 
a  correspondence  was  established  between  the 
Dnke  and  the  Queen,  which,  of  course,  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  privacy.  One  even- 
ing, very  late,  the  Queen  received  a  long  letter, 
wherein  the  Duke  had  given  his  advice,  with  full 
detail  of  particnlars,  on  the  subject  entrusted  to 
him.  As  the  night  was  advanced,  the  Queen 
letired  to  bed,  sent  away  her  women,  under  pre* 
tcnceof  ceruin  devotions  which  had  been  enjoin- 
ed her,  got  into  bed,  read  the  letter,  and  went  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning,  before  she  was  risen, 
the  receiTod  notice  thai  the  King  was  already 


waiting  for  her  in  the  chapel.  As  It  was  the 
custom  to  hear  mass  together,  kneeling  at  the 
same  desk,  she  dressed  herself  in  all  haste,  yet 
could  not  arrive  before  the  elevation  of  the  host ; 
she  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  hear  a  second 
mass,  while  the  King,  who  had  performed  bit  . 
duty,  quitted  the  chapel. 

Scarcdy  had  the  King  left  the  place,  wheo 
the  Queen  recollected  the  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg,  which  she  had  left  in  her  bed* 
Terrified  at  the  thought,  she  imparted  her  situa* 
tion  and  heedlessness  tb  her  confessor,  who  was 
kneeling  beside  hef.  He  insUntly  took  on 
himself  the  office  of  securing  this  dangerous  com* 
munication,  and  ran  in  all  speed  to  the  Queen*t 
apartment.  But,  what  was  his  confusion,  when 
I  informed  that  the  King  was  there  ! 

As  the  confessor  was  not  privileged  to  enter 
the  Queen^s  sleeping  apartment  in  her  absence, 
I  he  stopped  a  moment  at  the  door  to  listen,  and 
overheared  the  King  walking  about  the  room  very 
hastily,  and  speaking  with  great  warmth  to  the 
Countess  of  Castelmelhor,  the  first  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  Queen. 

The  confessor  returned  with  this  terrific  ac« 
count ;  on  which,  the  Queen,  in  great  consternati- 
on, committed  the  business  io  one  of  her  hdies  in 
whom  she  confided.  But,  when  this  lady  entered 
the  chamber,  she  beheld  the  King  lying  along  on 
theQueen*sbed. 

There  remained  now  no  resource  but  in  the 
Queen  herself,,  who  must  run  every  risk.^But 
the  mass  was  not  ended ;  and  to  have  withdrawn 
before  its  close,  would  haye  occasioned  infinite 
scandal.  Theconfessor,  in  this  extremity,  advis- 
ed her  to  feign  sickness :  she  suddenly  swooned 
away,  and  was  carried  tu  her  chamber. 

The  King,  alarmed  and  affected  at  this  sight, 
ordered  the  Queen's  bed  to  be  made  histkntly. 
This  wa^  the  only  incident  wanting  to  change  the 
Queen^s  feigned  swoon  into  a  paroxysm  of  des* 
pair ;  she,  therefore,  appeared  to  revive  a  little, 
and,  in  the  feeblest  accents,  intreated  to  be  placed 
on  thi  bed  just  u  it  was.  When  there,  the 
felt  all  around  her,  and,  at  length,  found  the 
fatal  letter  which  had  caused  her  so  much  misery. 
It  had  not  been  detected,  because  it  had  remain- 
ed  covered  by  her  night*  clothes !  She  therefore 
recovered,  by  little  and  little,  firom  her  well-acted 
fainting,  and  her  real  horrors. 

Such  are  the  risks  attendant  on  confidential 
commuaicatioas  and  intrigues  at  Courts  ! 
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A  TALE  OF  FORMER  TIMES. 

[Concluded  from  Page  38J 


Wsiiui  are  intdeqaate  to  express  the  as- 
tonisbmeot  which  Fricdbert's  moiher  cxpericBced 
at  Chiii  strange  meUmorphotis  $  after  shrieking 
wiofiA  she  foade  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imploded 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  aU  the  saints  in  paradise. 
As  she  had  never  heard  of  Leda,  genii,  or  syfphs, 
she  had  no  idea  of  supernatural  beings,  and  par- 
look  greatly  of  the  ignorance  in  which  her 
country  was  involveil  during  that  dark  age.  She 
thought  the  lovely  Calista  was  no  other  than  a 
witch,  or  perhaps  the  devil  himself,  and  her  dear 
friedbcrt  vcas  no  longer,  in  her  opinion,  any 
ether  than  a  vile  magician.  She  bitterly  hment- 
ed  that  he  had  not  died,  like  a  good  Christian,  in 
the  wars,  btfure'  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
cntrammelled  in  the  net  of  tatan  and  his  sor- 
cery. 

.  Poor  Frtedbert,  however,  vrat  not  sufficiently 
tkilled  in  the  art  of  divination  to  have  foreseen 
the  fatal  catastrophe  vrhich  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence.  On  his  return  in  the  even- 
ing he  flew  to  the  apartment  where  he  thought 
to  find  his  charming  bride ;  but  instead*of  what 
be  expected,  he  was  welcomed,  on  opening  the 
door,  by  a  volley  of  curses  from  his  mother,  ac- 
companied with  a  torrent  of  aliuse  and  reproach. 

He  soon  learned  what  had  happened,  and  his 
despair  and  rage  bad  no  bounds;  his  first  pa- 
roxysm of  passion  was  so  violent,  that  his  mother 
might  have  become  its  victim  if  she  had  not 
given  the  alarm  by  her  loud  cries,  and  called  ap 
til  the  servants,  who  succeeded  at  length  in  dis- 
trming  this  new  Orlando. 

When  the  first  violence  of  passion  was  abated, 
more  peaceful  explanations  were  resorted  to. 
Friedbert  exerted  all  his  power  to  exculpate  him- 
•elf  from  the  impuution  of  magic  or  sorcery, 
and  the  design  of  giving  his  mother  for  a 
daughter-in-law,  a  devil  in  the  shape  of  an  angel. 
He  related  to  het  the  whole  of  his  adventures 
with  Calista,  and  revealed  likewise'  the  mystery 
of  the  plumage;  but  this  in  the  good  woman*s 
opinion,  who  understood  nothing  of  the  Grecian 
mythology,  did  not  free  him  from  her  suspi- 
•  cions,  and  if  ^^he  did  not  proceed  to  have  him 
tried  by  the  law,  he  owed  it  only  to  some  remains 
of  maternal  affection.  ^ 

la  the  mean  time  this  strange  adventure  gave 
rise  to  a  thousand  conjectures  in  the  little  town 
9f  Egliiau,  and  if  Friedbert  had  been  less  young, 
or  less  handsome,  he  would  soon  have  been  con- 
demned for  sorcery,  and  that  on  much  better 


grounds  than  many  others.  In  despair  at  th« 
loss  of  Calista,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  our 
young  soldier  found  himself  in  a  most  unpleasant 
dilemma,  and  knew  not  how  to  act ;  to  lose  an 
amiable  woman  on  the  eve  ef  his  marriage, 
might  be  compared  to  suffering  shipwreck  in 
sight  of  the  wished  for  harbour  If  the  object 
of  his  attachment  ha<l  been  snatched  from  hif 
arms  by  death,  or  by  a  rival,  or  if  a  barbarous 
father  had  immured  her  in  a  convent,  there  still 
would  have  remained  some  resource,  either  to 
follow  her  to  the  tomb,  to  destroy  her  ravisher,  or ' 
to  scale* the  walls  of  the  convent ;  but  when  she 
chose  to  fly  away  through  the  window,  how  could 
he  pursue  her?  In  our  days,  indeed,  he  mighr 
have  had  recourse  to  a  balloon,  but  in  those  of 
poor  Friedbert,  ihcy  had  net  discovered  any  means 
of  traversing  the  aerial  regions  witliout  wings. 

The  manner  therefore  by  which  he  could 
overtake  his  fair  fugitive,  vras  to  foHow  her  by 
sea^  and  his  impatience  to  behold  her  agin, 
made  him  deem  a  voyage  from  Eglisau  to  the 
Cydades  as  almost  as  long  and  impracticable  as  a 
journey  to  the  moon.  *'  Ah  r*  exclaitned  he,  de- 
spairing,  **  how  can  the  snail,  with  its  slow  pace, 
think  of  pursuing  the  butterfly,  that  flies  from 
flower  to  flevrer  without  resting  on  any,  and 
wantons  at  pleasure  in  airy  space?  Besides,  how 
do  1  know  thai  Calista  vriU  return  to  the  isle  of 
Naxos ;  will  not  the  fear  of  being  looked  on  in 
her  native  country  as  a  runaway  daughter,  pre* 
vent  her  returning  thither?  and  even  if  she 
should  return,  shall  I  be  the  better  for  it  ?  how 
•hall  I,  who  am  only  a  citisen  of  a  small  town, 
dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a 
prince  ?** 

These  reflections  tormented  him  for  a  long 
time*,  he,  however,  might  have  spared  them,  if 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  his 
pa^ion,  and  if  he  had  knovm  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  but  what  love  can  overcome  when 
carried  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  An  inyolnn* 
tary  and  sudden  impulse  made  him  adopt  a  reK>- 
Intipn  which  the  cold  calculations  of  .reato* 
would  f»ever  have  inspired. 

After  selling  all  he  possessed,  and  p«tting  the 
money  in  his  purse,  he  secretly  departed  to  avoid 
his  mother*s  loquacious  adieus,  motmted  his 
horse,  and  ipdloped  off  with  as  much  speed  at 
if  he  had  expected  to  reach  the  Cydades  that 
evening.  He  luckUy  recollected  the  route  whidi 
father  Bruno  bad  takeO|and  repaired  immediately 
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to  Venice,  where  be  emlmrked  oo  board  a  Ve- 
oeiian  graUey ;  and  after  haTiog  surmounted  tbe 
usual  difficulties  or'a  ioog  natigaiion,  arrived  safe 
•t  Naxofl. 

Full  of  joy  and  hope,  he  letped  on  shore  and 
saluted  the  native  ground  of  his  beloved  Calista; 
and  no  kingcr  doubting  that  he  should  find  her 
returned  lo  her  own  coiintry,  his  first  enquiries 
were  rerpeciing  the  Princess  ;  but  no  one  could 
tell  him  what  was  become  of  her.  They  lelalwl 
to  him  thediflFerent  reports  which  had  circulated 
respecting  her ;  which,  when  a  lovely  young  wo- 
man suddenly  disappears  from  the  circle  of  her 
acquainunce,  are  seldom  to  her  advantage. — 
Friedbert  now,  almost  despairing  of  ever  finding 
her  again,  was  undecided  whether  to  return  to 
bis  hermitage,  and  wait  for  her  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  or  perform  a  pilgrimage  lo  ihc  source 
of  the  Nile,  certain  that  the  wish  of  remain- 
ing young  and  beaatiful  would  induce  her.to  visit 
these  places. 

He  had  not  yet  determined  on  any  plin,  when 
he  heard  that  Prince  Isidor,  of  Paphos,  a  vassal 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  Cychdes,  was  arrived  at 
Naxot,  to  hiarry  the  Princess  Irene,  Calisu\; 
eldest  sister.  Splendid  preparations  were  making 
ftfr  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials;  and  a  tour- 
nament was  to  conclude  them.  This  news  renewed 
the  warlike  ardour  of  our  Suabian  hero ;  and  Iho* 
grievously  tormented  by  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  revived  to  take  a  part  in  thi$,  to  re- 
lieve his  mind,  especially  as  all  foreign  knights 
were  invited  to  it,  by  heralds  who  proclaimed 
it  through  the  whole  city.  Friedberi's  want  of 
birth  prohibited  him  from  sharing  in  these  amuse- 
ments in  his  own  country;  where,  If  he  had  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  citisen  of  Eglisau,  he  would 
hare  suffered  the  disgrace  of  being  conducted  out 
of  the  barriers;  but  at  Naxos,  protected  by  a 
welUfilled  pone,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  assume 
tbe  prerogatives  of  an  illustrious  knight;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  support  this  character  with 
all  becoming  dignity.  He  procured  a  siiit  of 
white  armour,  purchased  a  handsome  horse, 
richly  caparisoned ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  tour- 
nament, his  noble  appearance  gave  him  free  ac- 
cos  vrithia  the  barrier.  On  his  entrance  he 
gracefully  bowed  to  the  assembly,  and  challenged 
the  bmvest  champions,  split  many  lances,  stood 
firm  in  his  saddle,  and  at  length  gained  the  | 
prise,  which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
bride. 

He  had  likewise  the  honour  of  kissing  ^the 
haiid  of  the  once  lovely  Zoe,  who,  according  to 
the  eriquetce  of  courts,  still  preserved  her  titular 
honours.  The  rarages  of  time,  and  the  want  of 
the  bath,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
features  of  the  good  lady  :  she  was  no  longer  as 
Bruno  had  described  her,  the  pecfectioQ  of  beau-  It 


ty ;  and  the  fair  Zoe  could  now  only  have  served 
Apeiles  as  a  model  for  the  head  of  an  old  wo- 
man. 

He  introduced  bimsdf  to  her,  as  Rrono  bad 
done,  under  the  title  oPan  Italian  knight.  Wha- 
iher  Zoe  felt  any  tender  recollections  allied  to 
this  country  and  title,  or  had  alreafiy  observed 
the  ring,  which  was  once  hers,  the  beautiful  ruby 
of  which,  m  the  shape  of  a  heart,  glistened  on 
his  finger,  she  certainly  gave  him  a  very  flattering 
reception,  and  seemed  particularly  lo  distinguish 
htm. 

When  the  festivliies-  arKl  games  in  celebration 
of  the  marriage  had  concluded,  and  the  Princess 
Zoe  had  quitted  (he  court,  to  retire  to  the  peace- 
ful seat  of  her  own  palace,  Friedbert  obuined 
access  to  this  retreat,  where  a  select  party  ouly 
were  ever  admitted,  and  was  honoured  wiih  marks 
of  a  truly  maternal  affection. 

One  day,  as  she  walked  with  him  beneath 
the  pleasant  shades  of  her  park,  she  led  hioi 
to  a  solitary  grove,  and  thus  addressed  him  :— 
**  I  have  a  request  lo  make  which,  1  hope,  you 
will  not  refuse.  Tell  me  how  you  came  m  pos- 
session of  that  ring,  which  is  on  your  right 
hand  ;  it  once  belonged  to  me,  but  1  lost  it 
without  knowing  where  or  when^  and  I  feal  a 
great  cuiiosity  to  know  how  it  cama  into  your 
han^JsT 

*<  Noble  lady,**  replied  the  artful  Suabian,  <*  I 
won  this  rmg  in  combat,  in  an  honoorabta 
manner,  from  a  brave  knight  of  my  own 
country ;  but  1  ajn  unable  to  inform  you  whe- 
ther he  gained  it  from  a  warrior,  or  received  it 
from  a  fair  lady.** 

**  What  would  you-  do,** « continued  Zoe, 
<<  were  I  to  request  you  to  restore  it  to  me  ?  A 
valiant  knight  will  not  refuse  a  lady  such  a  boon. 
However,  }  do  not  require  you  to  bestow  gta* 
tuitously  a  jewel  which  I  have  to  doubt  your 
valour  has  well  deserved,  but  wish  you  to  receive 
from  me  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  value  you 
attach  to  it.  Moreover,  in  yielding  it  to  me,  yon 
will  have  an  everlasting  claim  on  nny  grati» 
tude." 

Friedbert  was  not  embarrassed  at  this  pro* 
pbsal ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exulte.1  at  the  suecess 
of  his  design.  **  Your  wbhes,  virtuous  Prin* 
cess,**  said  be,  *'  are  to  me  the  most  sacred  laws  | 
my  fortune  and  life  are  at  your  disposal,  but  d^ 
not  require  me  to  violates  sacred  oath.  Whea 
in  combat  I  gained  this  ring,  I  solemnly  vowed 
that  it  should  never  quit  my  hand  but  to  be 
placed  on  the  finger  of  a  bride,  at^the  moment  I 
pledged  my  faith  to  her  at  the  altar.  If  through 
your  means  I  have  the  happiness^of  gaining  the 
affections  of  a  fair  maid,  I  shall  willingly  alloir 
you  to  receive  again  from  her  this  ring |  whicll 
was  once  in  your  possession.** 
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<<  Well,'*  replied  Zoe,  ««  select  then  from 
tmongst  my  court,  the  fair  one  who  shall  strike 
your  fancy,  and  you  shall  receive  her  from  me, 
with  a  rich  dowry,  on  condition  that  she  gives  me 
the  ring,  which  you  shall  have  placed  on  her 
finger^,  and  as  to  yourself,  I  will  raise  you  to  the 
first  dignitiei  of  the  state.** 

This  treaty  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  the 
Princesses  palac<*  was  transformed  into  an  harem. 
She  selected  for  her  service  the  most  fascinating 
f^male^,  and  ctothed  them  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent dresses  to  heighten  their  natural  charms. 

Friedbcrt  swam  for  some  time  in  a  stream  of 
pleasure,  without,  however,  being  carried  away  by 
the  current.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  this  brilliant 
•  court,  and  all  the  bewitchitig  charms  of  the  sex, 
.  notwithstanding  the  song  and  the  dance,  grief 
still  shaded  hiscounenance;  though  these  lovely 
Grecians  displayed  their  charms  to  gain  his  heart, 
yet  that  heart  remained  equally  cold  and  insen- 
sible to  all.  The  Princess  little  expected  to  meet 
with  fo  much  indiflFereace,  in  so  young  a  man. 
She  h^d  herself,  it  is  true,  ever  followed  the 
system  of  her  wise  compatriot,  Plato;  but  in 
Friedbcf.  she  could  only  observe  the  principles 
of  a  severe  stoic ;  which,  while  they  excited  her 
astoiiisi  ment,  left  her  but  little  hope  of  recover- 
ing her  jewel. 

Some  months  pissed  in  this  manner;  but  the 
princess,  impatient  to  gain  possession  of  her  ring, 
wished  to  have  annth'^r  interview  with  her  knight, 
as  she  called  Friedbert,  for  the  purpose  of  ques- 
tioning him  on  the  state  of  his  heart.  On  the 
day,  therefore,  consecrated  to  celebrate  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  all  the  young  maidens  of  the 
court,  ornamented  wi'h  garlands  of  flowers,  had 
begun  the  merry  dance,  when  Zoe  discovered 
our  hero  alone,  sitting  jnournfully  in  an  ar- 
bour, deep  in  thought,  and  scattering  about 
some  wild  flowers  which  he  had  just  ga- 
thered. 

<*  Cold  and  insensible  knight  !**  sakl  she,  <*  has 
ncF-bom  nature  so  few  attiartions  for  your  mind, 
that  you  feel  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  destroy- 
ing her  precious  gifts,  and  thus  profaning  the 
feast  of  Flora?  Is  your  heart  so  indifferent  to 
all  soft  affections,  that  neither  the  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  my  garden,  nor  the  youthful 
charms  of  ihe  females  of  my  court,  can  make 
any  impression  oo  it?  Why  remain  in  this  soli- 
tary Hpot,  when  mirth  inv.tes  you  to  the  saloon  ? 
Is  ail  unfortunate  passion  the  cause  of  your  sor. 
row  ?  Reveal  to  me  the  secret  with  confidence. 
I  am  and  would  wish  to  be  your  friend  and 
protectress;  let  me  then  dispel  your  melan- 
choly?'* 

«•  Wise  Princess,'*  replied  Friedbert,  "  I 
eonfess  that  your  suppositions  are  true ;  you  have 
penetrated  iaio  the  ininost  recesses  of  mj  heart  | 


I  confess  that  a  hidden  flame  consumes  it,  and 
1  know'not  whether  1  may  nourish^  it  with  hope 
or  abandon  myself  to  despair.  Yes,  my  heart  is 
inaccessible  to  all  the  nymphs  who  here  celebrate 
the  feast  of  FloA  :  the  heavenly  creature  who 
has  robbed  me  of  it,  is  not  among  the  joyful 
group  :  yet  it  is  in  your  palace  that  I  have  beheld 
her.  Alas!  perhaps,  she  was  only  the  produc« 
tion  of  the  painter's  ardiyit  £incy ;  though, 
surely  such  a  master-piei:e  could  only  be  the 
work  of  a  divinity !  He  must  certainly  have 
had  a  model ;  and  the  all -powerful  being  who 
formed  these  charming  nymphs  and  lovely 
flowers,  has  combined  all  their  beauties  to  create 
the  original  of  this  painting  1**  -  * 

The  Princess  felt  much  inapatience  and  curi- 
osity to  know  what  picture  in  her  gallery  had 
produced  so  surprising  an  effect  on  the  young 
knight.  "  Come,"  said  she,  "  let  me  see  if  it 
be  not  a  triclf:  which  love  has  played  upon  you, 
and  given  you  a  cloud  to  embrace  instead  of  a 
goddess  ;  or  if,  for  once,  he  has  acted  faitly,  in 
displaying  to  your  view  an  object  which  it  is  not 
in  your  power  to  obtain.** 

Zoe  had  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  some  of 
which  were  cKefjhtTauvre  of  the  most  celebrated 
artiste,  the  rest  were  fiimily  portraits.  Among 
the  last  were  many  of  the  most  renowned  beau- 
ties of  ancient  and  modem  Greece;  and  among 
the  number  were  many  representations  of  her- 
self, adorned  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and 
loveliness,  which  she  once  possessed,  when  she 
performed  her  annual  voyages  to  the  fairy  baths. 
A  slight  emotion  of  that  vanity  which,  in  every 
age,  preserves  its  empire  over  the  female  breast, 
inspired  her  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  one  of 
these  pictures  which  had  taken  such  firm  hold 
of  Friedbert*s  imagination.  She  already,  in  an- 
ticipation, felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  -  saying  to 
him—-"  My  friend,  it  is  myself  whom  you  lore; 
but  as  1  no  longer  resemble  tliis  picture,  you  most 
suppress  your  passion,  and  aspire  to  a  less  ideal 
object.** 

But  Friedbert  well  knew  that  his  flame  was 
not  merely  the  painter's  fancy,  and  tliat  the  ori. 
ginal  possessed  even  more  beauty  than  he  had 
been  able  to  catch  in  the  pietare ;  yet  he  was 
still  ignorant  as  to  the  abode  of  this  original, 
or  how  he  should  be  able  to  discover  it.  On 
entering  the  gallery,  he  rushed  with  aH  tl?e 
ardour  of  the  most  impassioned  adorer  towards 
this  beloved  portrait,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
his  hands  extended  towards  it,  he  «x^imed  :«• 
"  This  is  the  goddess  1  adore !  wise'  princess, 
you  are  now  going  to  projjiounce  my  sentence  of 
life  or  death !  If  1  am  deceived  by  a  chimerical 
affection  1  shall  expire  at  your  feet;  hut  if  this 
divine  object  exist,'  if  she  be  known  to  you.  Oh ! 
tell  me  what  country  coataios  this  tretsttre^  ao4 
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1  will  fly  and  seek  her  wiierever  she  is  to  be 
found,  and  endeavour  to  desenre  her  by  the 
strength  of  my  aflfection.* 

The  Princess,  having  expected  a  very  different 
choice,  was  much  embarrassed ;  a  shade  of  dtssa- 
tisfaction  cloade<l  her  brow,  and  the  pleasing 
smile  which  had  played  on  her  face  was  con- 
vened into  a  frown.  **  Imprudent  youth,"  said 
she,  "  how  have  you  presumed  to  engage  your 
heart  without  knowing  whether  the  object  that 
inflamed  it  has  ever  existed?  However,  leafn 
that  in  the  present  instance  it  has  not  en 
tirely  led  you  astray.  This  lady  is  neither  ima- 
ginary^ nor  the  monument  of  a  beauty  of  former 
times  -y  it  is  the  Princess  Calista,  my  youngest 
daughter.  Alas !  she  was  my  favourite  girl,  but 
is  now  the  very  child  of  misery,  and  can  never 
he  yours,  for  her  heart  is  no  longer  her  own.  A 
devouring  and  unextinguishable  passion  burns  in 
her  bosom  for  a  wretch  separated  from  her  by  an 
immense  tract  of  land !  She  liad  resolution 
enough  to  escape  from  his  deceitful  snares  j  but, 
like  a  bird  that  drags  after  it^artof  the  net  from 
which  it  has  escaped,  she  passionately  loves  him, 
tliough  she  has  fled  from  him,  and  we*;ps  her 
misfortunes  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  despising 
herself  for  her  foolish  affection,  and  yet  not 
able  to  renounce  it,  or  to  think  of  any  thing 
else." 

Friedbert,  though  internally  transported  wfth 
joy  at  having  discovered  Calista's  retreat,  and  at 
being  able  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  beloved 
by  h^r,  had  still  sufficient  command  of  himself  to 
express  nothing  more  than  astonishment  at  the 
Princes8*s  relation.  The  indignation  the  fair  maid 
fielt  at  his  conduct,  and  the  coniempt  Zoc  ex- 
pressed  for  the  object  of  her  daughter's  passion, 
did  not  make  him  very  uneasy,  as  by  dint  of  de- 
ceiving others,  with  regnrd  to  his  birth,  he  had 
now  almost  deceived  himself;  and  the  Princess 
Zoe^s  knight  appeared  to  him  very  well  qualified 
to  obtain  her  daufhtei's  hand.  He  continued  to 
interrogate  2>oe  respecting  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  young  Calista^s  amour  with  an  air 
of  interest  which  was  not  feigned,  as  his  curiosity 
bad  been.  She  uitisf\ed  him  as  well  as  she  could, 
without  revealing  the  secret  of  the  swans ;  which 
was  thought,  in  the  families  wh.o  possessed  it,  as 
important  as  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  free- 
masonry ',  but  she  composed  extempore  an  alle- 
gorical story,  which  answered  her  purpose. 

"  Calista,''- she  said,  "  was  walking  one  even- 
ing with  her  sisters,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
when  imprudently  they  had  the  curiosity  of 
going  beyond  the  bounds  I  had  prescribed  to 
them,  through  places  which  were  quite  unknown 
to  them,  and  where  a  Corsair  lay  at  anchor.  My 
unsuspecting  girls  had  no  idea  of  the  danger  that 
awaited  them,  when  one  of  the  pirates  suddenly 
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darted  from  behind  a  thicket,  and  seiz.  d  poor 
Cdlista,  who  had  loitered  behind  to  search  for  an 
ornament  which  she  had  dropped.  He  bore  he/ ' 
in  his  arms  to  the  vessel,  and  conveyed  her  19 
his  own  country.  He  was  young  and  handsom^ 
and  as  he  employed  every  art  to  inspire  her  wi  h' 
affVction,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  Sliould  have 
succeeded  with  an  inexperienced  maid,  who, 
forgetting  her  birth,  was  on  the  point  of  bestow* 
ing  her  hand  on  her  seducer;  when  happy  chance 
made  her  discover,  among .  the  effects  of  her 
lover,  the  precious  jewel  which  she  was  seeking 
when  he  canied  her  off,  and  which  he  h^d 
doubtless  previously  found,  and  purposely  con-*  ' 
cealed  to  draw  her  into  the  snare,  and  separate 
her  from  her  sisters.  She  felt  so  indignant  at 
this  artifice,  that  she  thought,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  rage,  she  should  never  lov&  him 
more.  A  vessel  fiom  this  country  having  arrived 
on  the  shorts  where  she  resided,  the  love  of  her 
home,  the  idea  of  her  mother's  grief,  the  voice 
of  reason,  all  helped  to  increase  her  resentment, 
and  determined  her  to  escape  from  the  captivity 
in  which  she  bad  been  held.  To  effect  her  in- 
tentions was  not  very  difficult,  as  her  lover,  con- 
fiding in  the  affection  with  which  he  had  in-  ~ 
spired  her,  scarcely  watched  tier  motidns.  She 
escaped.  But  alas  !  the  unhappy  passion  which 
had  uken  possession  of  her  heart,  has  pursued 
her  to  her  naiivo  land.  Giief  daily  con.<;umes 
her,  and  renders  her  insensible  to  all  theyleasures 
of  her  age;  and  soon  will  that  animation  which 
once  shone  in  her  countenance  be  totally  extin« 
gubhed.  Instead  of  a  husband  she  invokes  the 
tomb,  and  soon  her  wishes  jtill  be  gratified  j  soon 
will  the  unhappy  object  of  your  absurd  passion 
be  inclosed  within  its  jaws.** 

**  I  then  will  share  her  fate !"  exclaimed  Fried- 
bert. **  My  life  is  at  my  own  disposal,  and  I 
will  die  with  the  luvely  Calista,  happy  to  be 
united  with  her  even  in  the  grave.  You  will  not 
refuse  to  place  my  mortal  remains  beside  her ; 
and  our  souls  shall  .together  wing  their  flight 
towards  eternity.  But  ere  this  happens  grant 
me  the  consolation  of  seeing  her,  and  of  telling 
her  that  I  die  for  her.  I  will  even,  before  I  quit 
this  world,  once  call  her  my  bride;  in  pronounc- 
ing that  sacred  word,  I  will  give  her  this  ring  as 
a  pledge  of  my  love;  in  doing  which  I  shall  be 
freed  from  my  vow,  and  you  will  soon  again 
possess  your  valuable  jewel." 

The  knight's  wa;mth  aflfiected  Zoe  so  much 
that  her  eyes  were  filled  with*  tears ;  and  she 
could  not  have  refused  his  request,  independent 
of  the  desire  she  had  of  recovering  her  ring; 
yet  she  much  feared  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Calista's  hesrt,  she  would  not  like  to  receive 
either  a  visit  or  a  present  of  this  nature.  Fried- 
berr,  however,  employed  al^  his  eloquence  x% 
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pereaade  her  th«t  there  ^at  nothing  in  thU  le- 
queit  which  could  alarm  or  wound  the  most 
•crupalous  delkacf.  2^,  therefore,  assented  to 
what  he  asked ;  and  gave  him  an  order,  addresfied 
to  the  superior  of  the  convent,  to  obtain  the  de- 
tired  interview  with  Caltsta 

Fried bert,  his  heart  fluctuating  i>etween  hope 
and  fear,  respecting  the  reception  lie  should  meet 
virh,  instantly  departed. 

It  was  evident,  however,  from  what  Zoe  had 
told  him,  that  she  still  Inred  him. 

Hii  l^eart  beat  violently  when  he  entered  the 
aell  which  incloted  his  belored.  She  wa«  fitting  on 
a  <ofi  opposite  the  door^  her  fine  hair,  negligently 
fiistencd  with  a  blue  ribbond,  floated  in  ringlets 
on  her  tbuulders,  her  head  reclined  on  her  arm^ 
And  her  countenance  was  expressive  of  the 
deepest  grief.  She  did  not  immediat'^ly  notice 
liis  entrance,  nor  till  Friedbert  threw  himself  at 
her  feetf  had  she  any  idea  of  his  being  a  more 
iojportant  messenger,  than  such  as  her  mother 
usually  sent  to  inquire  after  her  h^-alth ;  but  she 
slowly  raised  her  eyes,  and  instantly  recognized 
the  prostrate  stranger. 

She  started  with  surprise;  he  attempted  to 
seise  her  hand,  hut  was  repulsed  with  marks  of 
indignation.  '*  Leave  me,  treach'-rous  man  \^ 
she  exdaimeld,  **  it  is  enough  to  have  been  once 
your  dupe  and  \ictim.  You  shall  not  deceive 
me  again  with  your  feigned  virtues!** 

As  Friedbert  had  expected*  these  reproaches, 
he  did  not  feel  disconcerted ;  and  began  to  probe 
the  lovely  Caltsta^s  heart,  by  attributing  all  the 
£iuUs  he  had  committed  to  the  violence  of  his 
passion.  This  expedfent  seldom  fails  even  when 
the  offence  is  more  serious  than  the  theft  he  bad 
committed,  especially  when  there  is  love  in  the 
case.  Every  argument  which  Friedbert  mad^  use  of 
weakened  Cali>ra*s  resentment;  and  heat  length 
pleaded  so  successfully  that  he  completely  gained 
bis  cause,  and  no  longer  had. to  apprehend  her 
escaping  from  him,  either  by  th^  doo  or  through 
the  window.  She  quietly  resumed  her  seat  on 
the  sofa,  and  allowed  him  to  Uke  one  of  her 
hands,  while  with  the  other  she  covered  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  fiom  whence  tears  copiously  flowed, 
which  were  not  however  those  of  grief. 

Fiiedberi,  still  at  her  feet,  5wore  that  he  would 
have  sought  her  through  the  world;  and  hife 
<^yage  from  Suabia  to  the  Cyclades  vrat  sufiW 
cient  ta  v'®^*  *^*  ***  ***'^  *^®  truth  This 
i^urance  not  only  gained  him  his  pardon,  but 
a  conftiision  that  their  love  was  reciprocal  ;  and 
they  each  vowed  to  unite  their  hands  and  hearts, 
and  never  more  to  separate. 

This  anlttou!«  victory  obtained,  threw  the  happy 
Friedbert  into  such  transports  of  love  and  joy. 
that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them.  He 
)^ten<id  to  return  to  the  palace  with  the  £tir  [ 


Princess  whose  favour  he  had  regained.  Zoe  wai 
strnck  vrith  astonishment  when  she  beheld  the 
serene  countenance  of  her  daughter  Calista,  froiA 
whose  features  melancholy  and  grief  had  6^}' 
but  it  increased  still  more  when  she  learned  that 
her  heart  alw  was  changed,  and  that  it  now  be* 
longed  to  the  gallant  knight. 

The  imputation  of  being  a  magician  was  about 
to  be  cast  a  second  time  upon  Friedbert,  espe- 
cially when  Zoe  was  informed  that  they  only 
awaited  her  consent  to  become  united.  What- 
ever predilection  she  might  feel  for  the  youth, 
and  however  strong  her  wish  of  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  her  ring,  yet  she  was  not  sufficiently 
blinded  by  these  considerations  to  assent  to  an 
improper  alliance;  she,  therefore,  required  of  the 
knight  to  prove  his  nobility. 

Though  it  would  not  have  been  more  difficult 
to  forgo  such  credentials  at  Naxos  than  elsewhere, 
he  preferred  to  these  false  titles,  those  of  love  an4 
valour.  "  Love,"  he  said,  *'  levels  all  ranks  and 
di>tinctions ;  and  my  sword  and  my  lance  rill 
ever  enable  me  to  support  and  prove  the  honour 
of  my  binh  "  Zoe  had  no  reply  to  such  weighty 
reaa^s,  urged  likewise  by  the  choice  of  the  £sir 
Calista,  «vho  declared  aloud  that  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  him ;  in  such  a  case  a  prudent  mo* 
ther  must  appear  equally  so.  She  thought,  be- 
sides, that  the V knight,  whatever  might  be  his 
rank,  was  at  lea«t  preferable  to  the  little  cittiea 
of  Siiabia,  or  a  convent^  Olista  gave  her  fiappy 
lover  the  ti'le  of  Tetrjch  of  Suabia,  and  he  soon 
conducted  her  to  the  altar,  |ind  phK:ed  on  her 
finger  the  ring  which  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  impatient  mother  The  new  Tetraeh  rdatcd 
to  Zoe  the  whole  story  of  the  ring. 

Mutual  eoofideoce  now  took  place;  Zoe  con- 
fessed that  she  had  designedly  left  the  ring  and 
glove  beside  the  Lake  of  Swans ;  adding^  that 
Bruno  had  well  understood  her  meaning,  but 
that  it  vras  not  in  her  power  to  repeat  her  visit,  aa 
her  husband  had  learned,  through  the  treachery, 
of  one  of  her  cousinJ»,  the  whole  adventure  of  tbo 
bath<  which  so  enraged  .him  that  he  got  posses- 
sion of  her  feathers  and  instantly  burnt  that 
beautiful  gift  of  nature.  And  the  only  regret 
which  damped  the  happiness  of  Calista  was,  that 
her  husband  was  unable  to  share  with  her  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  the  bath.  But  love 
lengthens  out  the  season  of  youth,  and  Friedbert 
preserved  a  long  time  unimpaired  the  blooming 
hue  and  vigour  of  manhood.  Yet  when  they  ce« 
lebrated  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  their  union,  the 
fine  auburn  hair  of  the  blissful  husband  began  tp 
whiten,  Uke  the  first  snows  of  November  that 
portend  the  approach  of  winter;  while  the  lovely 
Calista  still  resembled  the  rose,  that  spreads  iu 
blushing  leaves  to  the  gale,  in  the  smiling  roontl^ 
of  May.  E.  £,. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  VIENNA.  AND  THE  MANNERS  OF 

ITS  INHABITANTS. 


ViBWif  A  has  for  mtnj  ages  been  considered 
as  in  tome  meiisure  tlie  capital  of  iH^  Roman 
vmpire,  and  seems  to  have  bad  a  rigbt  to  aiptre 
at  pre-eminef^  iTmont;  Enropean  ciiios.  It 
bat  been  to  enlai^ed,  that  comprebeoding  it*  vast 
etiburbs,  it  has  jtistly  been  comimred  to  a  small 
bird  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  In  179$  the 
baiMtngs  in  the  city  alone  amounted  to  the  iMim- 
ber  of  .1,397,  and  in  the  suburbs  5,102,  beside  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  boilding  on.  In  addition 
fo  this  the  gardens  in  the  Utter  are  very  large  and 
numerous,  and  the  edifices  occupy  a  great  space. 
From  the  topographical  situation^f  thb  me- 
tropolis we  should  at  first  sight  be  authoriced  to 
bslieve  that  its  temperature  was  very  warm  ;  it  is 
a  little  towards  the  latitude  of  Orleans,  but  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  nearer  a  country  is  situated 
<o  the  east,  the  colcler  it  is  on  that  account ; 
Vienna,  besides,  encircled  by  mountains  or  lofty 
hillsu|>An  which  heaps  of  snow  and  Ice  continue 
for  a  long  time  undissolved,  does  not  experience 
powerful  heat  for  more  than  two  months  in  the 

.  year;  and. in  the  winter  the  cold  is  very  severe. 
The  heat  is  likewise  moderated  by  very  frequent, 
and  sometimes  sharp  winds,  to  which  habit  has 
so  far  familiarized  the  inhabitants  that  their  usual 
reply  to  the  Italians,  who  complain  of  it.  Is 
become  proverbial:  **  Vienna  d  9entosa  ^,  o 
venomf  Vienna  is  either  windy  or  poisonous. 
Thus  they  say  to  the  Lombariiant,  and  those 
good  Milanese  who  take  refuge  among  them  and 
abandon  a  mild  climate,  which  is  always  the  hr 
Tourite  of  heaven. 

If  they  mfkr  there  lest  eold  than  In  some,  other 
coontrfes  #here  it  »  more  intense,  it  arbes  from- 
their  practice  of  doaChing  themselves  according 
to  the  ejcample  of  their  neighbours,  the  Poles 
and  Hungarians,  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in  a  pelisse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather,  which 
as  true  Germans  the  inhabitants  Wear  in  apart 
ments  heated  with  stoves. 
The  northern  inbabitanu,  who  find  in  Lom- 

lardy  the  summer  -too  hot  and  the  winter  too 
cold,  here  meet  with  a  suitable  temperament  in 
every  season ;  if,  however,  it  disagrees  with  some, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  and  violent 
winds.    There  are  immense  numbers  who  die 

^amuiany  in  this  city  of  consumptions.  It  is 
true  this  disease  creeps  into  all  great  cities,  but 
here  it  makes  more  devastation  than  in  any  other, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  art.  -Although  the 
practice  of  physic  b  perhaps  more  cultivated  at 
Vienna  than  in  any  other  city  of  Germany,  and 


has  succeeded  in  snatcMng  an  infinite  nombarof 
victims  of  pleasure  firoro  pain  and  death,  which 
every  thing  concurs  to  multiply  among  a  l^jcen* 
tioos  people,  greedy  of  frequent  ami  sobstantid 
food;  for  there  b  reason  to  believe,  that  thesy. 
phylic  dborder  b  more  genefal  at  Vienna  than 
even  at  Paris. 

Next  to  these  two  icenrges  the  most  morttt 
disease  b  the  small  pox.  In  1795  it  bid  swepi 
off  1,098  persons.  The  new  method  of  inocubh 
tion  by  the  vaccine,  which  is  just  intrbduced, 
bids  f<iir  for  rendering  thb  dborder  lefs  destruc- 
tive. 

The  city  has  the  advantage  of  being  divided 
by  the  Danube,  but  this  advantage  u  attended 
with  its  ineonveniencei.  When  the  stream 
whidk  descend  from  the  moontains  suddenly  swell 
by  the  thaws  of  snow  and  Ice,  they  make  Ihd 
civer  overflow  and  inundatr  the  suburbs  to  a  con- 
siderable hcSght.  It  b  at  these  times  that  tkne 
excellent  of  the  p«lke  evinces  itself  in  a  strik- 
ing manner.  It  b  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  aU 
the  precautions  that  are  taken  for  the  preaerva- 
tk>n  and  comlbrt  of  the  families  exposed  to  thit 
disaster. 

From  the  situation  of  thb  river  we  shouM  b*. 
led  to  suppose,  that  many  parties  of  pteaspreare 
formed  on  it ;  but  this  b  not  the  eas^,  it  b  a 
species  of  amusement  by  no  means  common,  as 
the  advantages  of  thb  river  are  eonfifted  to  mer- 
chandize. 

Vienna  b  niferior  in  beanty  to  any  capital  in 
Europe.  It  has  no  exterior  mark  of  splendour 
to  attract  the  attention.  The  streett  project  ra 
many  plates  in  the  most  irregular  manner.  Not 
far  from  the  centre  there  is  a  street  iA  the  form 
of  a  bridge  thrown  over  another  (called  thf 
TkJ^  Grabtn)  so  that  travelers  passing  throuf^h 
the  first  often  find  themselves  exactly  above 
another  equipage  tn  the  sofcond ;  it  has  so  very 
singular  an  appearance  as  to  have  oAen  fixed  tho 
attention  of  the  writer  of  thb  account.  There  is 
but  one  street  in  this  metropolb  which  can 
be  called  superb;  it  U  formed  by  a  continued 
chain  of  magnificent  buildings  in  a  straight  line, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Herren  SMuatt 

The  only  promenade  In  thb  city  (except  that 
of  the  ramparts,  which  is  frequented  only  In  f  um- 
raer)  does  not  extend  round  any  place,  but  only 
along  the  pathway  ;  it  is  called  the  Oraben^  and 
resembles  the  Place  de  Saint  More  In  noibiiig 
but  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  who 
assemble  there,  the  argusses  of  the  police^  and  the 
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legions  of  unfortunate  be'tug^  who  make  a  trade 
of  their  charms.  As  to  ihe  rest,  though  the  city 
is  daily  receiving  embellish  men  t«y  we  can  predict 
thai  it  will  never  be  perfectly  beautiful.  The  sub- 
urbs are  constructed  upon  a  be-  ter  plan,  and  would 
be  much  more  elegant  if  the  buildings  which  arc 
raised  were  larger,  and  the  architecture  more 
^rand.' 

Most  of  the  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  level, 
but  tlvey  are  principally  inhabited  by  manufac- 
turers, and  a'  great  number  of  labourers ^  these 
people  are  exposed  too  much  (o  the  dangerous 
influence  of  luxury,  and  are  led  by  example  to 
Incur  more  expences  than  those  in  country  towns, 
^ivhich  are  generally  thinly  populated,  and  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

The  whole  population  of'  Vienna  in  1795 
unounted  to  251,105,  of  vih'xch  1,231  were 
ecclesiastics,  3,2^3  nobles,  4fib6  public  officers, 
•nd  7,333  citizens.  The  mortality  is  by  no 
jneAns  so  excessive  as  we  might  expect  in  so 
populous  a  city,  where  e^ery  thing  concun  to 
augment  it ;  this  we  may  attribute  to  the  success 
.of  medicine,  and  the  great  care  of  government 
lor  the  whole  community,  and  of  individuals  for 
4be  diseased. 

Among  the  establishments  formed  for  the 
benefit  oC  the  public  we  may  reckon  as  one  of  the 
best  the  great  hospital,  the  principal  direction  of 
which  is  entrusted  to  the  celebrated  Franck.  In 
1796  about  11,860  sick  persons  were  received 
,into  it.  To  this  hospital  has  been  added  i  patho- 
logical museurn. 

Tbehospiul  for  lying  in  women  stands  next 
in  rank,  which  receive  in  the  same  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and'  four,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  of  which  died.  The  hospiul  for 
lunatics  contained  in  1795  two  hundred  and  sixty 
one  persons,  of  which  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  six  males  and  one  hundred  and  five 
'  females.  In  the  following  year  one  hundred 
and  ninety  individuals  entered,  and  one  hundred 
nond  twenty-two  were  discharged.  The  principal 
remedies  in  use  are  abstinence  and  regimen,  and 
no  person  is  Admitted  without  carrying  a  detail  of 
the  treatment  he  has  before  received,  in  order 
that  a  better  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his 
condition. 

There  is  a  military  hospital,  and  others  that  are 
attended  by  the .  religious ;  there  is  even  one  for 
the  Jews,  which  is  not  less  distinguished  for 
neatness  than  good  treatment  in^neral. 

Vienru  can  likewise  boast  an  institution  which 
is  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  esublishmeuts 
made  in  favour  of  the  poor  at  Hamburgh,  Kiel, 
&c.  The  suburbs  are  divided  into  eight  districts, 
each  of  whkh  has  iu  surgeon,  physician,  and 
widwife,  who  are  provided  by  government  to 


attend  the  poor  in  the  circle.  In  1705  there  were 
about  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
iweaty  who  received  the  benefit  of  this  institu- 
tion, four  hundred  and  sixty  four  died,  and  six 
hundred  and  twenty-three  were  sent  to  the  hos- 
piul. This  institution  was  found  so  beneficial, 
that  in  the  followiug  year  the  city  wa^  made  to 
share  its  benefits. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  an  establishment 
something  similar  to  the  former,  which  is  found- 
ed for  the  reception  of  children  under  ten  years 
of  age.  In  1795  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-five  children  were  cured,  and  only  one 
hundrtd  and  thirteen  died. 

Among  the  regulations  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  we  may  mention  one  worthy  of 
serving  as  a  model  to  other  countries  (particuluily 
<  at  a  timewhen  great  cities  are  continually  enlarg- 
ing) ;  it  is  that  made  in  May,  1796,  by  which  ail 
persons  were  forbidden  to  inlMbit  a  new  hou«e, 
before  the  physician  of  the  district  had  examined 
it,  and  given  his  opinion  that  it  was  in  a  proper 
state  of  dryness. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  more  moderate  than 
has  been  imagined.  Hungary  furnishes  mear, 
corn, and  wine  in  abundance,  and  rustrtca  wood, 
which  is  carried  over  the  Danube,  and  seldom 
exported.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  gardcnets 

•  cultivate  large  kitchen  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  if 
I  not  with  the  minute  economy  practised  in  the 

I  environs  of  Paris,  at  least  with  much   greater 

*  skill,  paiticularly  in  their  method  of  watering 
I  by  a  wooden  shovel  made  for  the  purpose.  By 
i  means  of  their  industry  herbs  are  very  cheap, 

and  they  gain  at  the  same  time  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  They  are  aided  in  their  labours  by 
the  mountaineers  of  Stiria,  who  regularly  come 
for  that  purpose  every  spring. 

By  this  mains  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables, 
are  an  abundant  nourishment  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, so  that  the  labourer  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
^moderate  salary,  in  a  country  producing  all 
the  first  articles  of  necessity,  and  the  principal 
materials  of  manufacture ;  there  are  but  few 
I  merchandizes  of  Indian  luxury,  which  are  always 
i  attended  with  a  considerable  expence.  The 
police  at  the  same  time  watches  with  so  much 
care  over  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  people,  that  it  frequently  happens, 
that  when  the  officers  meet  with  persons  who  Iwve 
purchased  meat,  they  weigh  it  again  in  their 
presence  in  order  to  asceruin  the  weight,  and 
prevent  deceptions. 

Particular  societies  and  private  circles  are  to 
numerous,  that  coffee-houses  cannot  be  much 
frequented}  on  the  contrary,  taverns  are  muc> 
resorted  toj  there  is  consequently  a  greater  num* 
ber  than  in  any  other  city. 

People  are  better  accommodated  at  coffee 
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houses  than  at  ordinaKes.     Besides  a  great  num-  j 
ber  of  tables  which  are  ronstandy  kept  open,  and 
at  aoj  hour  of  the  day,  and  even  at  midnight,  ! 
persons  may  enter  and  take  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  entertainments  free  of  expence« 

Kotwtthstanding  this  it  is  remarkable,  that  at 
tett  o*clock  in  the  evening  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quilHty  and  silence  preside  in  the  streets,  as  it  is 
a  r«la  for  every  person  going  home  after  that 
hoar  to  make  a  small  compensation  to  the  porter 
of  the  house  which  he  inhabits.  If  we  walk  in 
Che  suburbtafter  ten,  the  calm  and  solhude  which 
-  we  obserre  there  is  truly  astonishing.  -  No  indi-  • 
vidual  is  to  be  met  with  but  the  watch,  and  in 
'the  morning  none  are  rotised  veryeaily.  Vienna 
in  this  particular  offisfs  a  perfect  contran  with 
Naples,  which  will  bear  a  pleasing  comparison 
with  the  former  in  every  other  respect,  and  is 
eqnalleJ  by  no  city  in  Europe,  not  even  London 
"OT  Pari?. 

'  The  coffee-house  of  Hugelman,  in  the  suburb 
of 'Lcopoisfiuf,  is  worthy  .the  notice  of  a  foreigner. 
'This  bouse,  situated  between  the'  Danube  arid 
.  the  street  where  carriage  pass  to  the  promenade 
of  the  PM/<r,  is  so  frequented  by  Giecki  (who 
.are  very  numerous  at  Vienna),  that  upon  hearing 

•  their  language,  and  observing  their  feosturae,  our 

•  imaginatfa>n8  transport  us  into  that  spot  once  eo 
famed  for  science  and  wisdom. 

The  government,  as  well  as  individuals,  are 
entitled  to  commendation  for  their  efforts  in  pre- 

.venHng  mendicity.  The  orphan  house  in  the 
beginning  of  1797,  supported  about  1,479^  of 
these  unfortunate  beings.    But  this  establish- 

.ment,  united  with  that  formed  ^r  the  relief  of 
the-oki  people  and  fathers  of  Aimilies'unBtted  for 
proeuriog  their  own  liTefihood,  has  been  unable 

.^»  suppress  this  pernicious  order  of  society  so 
perfectly  at  Vienna  as  those  at  Hamburgh,  Kiel, 

-isc.  which  deserves  th<  imitation  of  ff»ther  cities. 

The  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  although  no 

way  comparahie  to  that  of  the  English,  merits, 

.  however,  tome  eulogium .  Vienna  and  iu  suburbs 
include  a  great  number  of  manuractareri(,  prin- 

.cipally  of  silk^  embroideries  are  no  where  so 
cheap,  but  their  value  has  been  diminished  by 
the  war;  the  prop^  number  of  labourers   has 

■  foiled,  and  the  taw  materials  imported  from  Italy 
are  become  very  dear.  Among  the  .articles  of 
jnanu^ture  which  have  particularly  succeeded, 
are  the  steel  work,  silk  ribbandt^  carriages  of  every 
torty  Ac.  These  mercbandiaet  ate  however 
fddom  exported. 

The  Inhabitants  are  not  much  disttoguiihed 

■  for  their  taste.  This  however  does  not  arise  from 
any  deBciency  in  the  means  of  solid  instruction. 
They  have  opportunities  to  receive  lessons  in  the 
auteren  gratis. 


The  academy  of  arts  is  divided  into  seven 
classes,  each  of  which  has  it?  paiticuhr  professor. 
There  is  one  for  subjects  relative  to  manufactures ; 
others  are  oppotnted  for  historical  painting,  for 
landscape  drawing,  fur  sculpture,  architecture, 
casting  of  metals  and  engraving.  Every  claas 
contains  a  considemlle  dumber  of  scholars. 

Every  week  during  the  summer  season  the 
professor  ibr  landscape  drawing  makes  an  excur- 
sion with  his  pupils,  in  order  to  exercise  tiu:m  tB 
drawing  after  nature. 

,  Many  of  these  professors  enjoy  a  just  celebrity. 
The  gallery  of  the  Prince  de  Liehfenstein  an4 
that  of  the  fieWedere  are  superb. 

The  art  of  gardening  has  continued  to  receive 
improvements  for  many  years,  to  an  extent  un- 
equalled in  any  place  except  England.  Th« 
gardens  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  near  the 
city  and  suburbs. 

Music  is  very  much  cultivated  here,  w  may  he 
fairly  concluded  from  the  nun>berOf  illustrious 
composers  who  have  adornefi  this  city  5  among 
whom  nay  be  reckoned  Gtuck,  Moiart,  Haydn, 
and  others.  The  two  former  are  dead,  but  the 
latteris  stillliving.  An  attachment  to  this  fine 
art  has-extended  ^  the  lower  classes,  who  apply 
to  italmost  to  a  fatiguing  excess.  In  maoy  private 
circles  they  never  meet  without  a  concert. 
_  The  German  theatre  at  Vienna  hasalways  been 
held  in-greut  repute,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been 
coosNercd  the  best  in  Gcrmatiy.  llie  lively 
Italian  o\ycns  are  very  well  performed.  Almost 
all  the  suburbs  have  their  distinct  theatre.  That 
of  Casperl  excels  in  the  low  comic ;  thit  .of 
Schicaneder  has  been  remarkable  for  its  success- 
ful representation  of  the  Magic  Flute  by  Mezarf, 
and  similar  performances.  The  taste  of  the  in- 
I  habitants  for  ballads  arose  from  the  excellent 
'  dunging  at  the  great  theatre. 

Literature  does  not  flourish  in  this  city.  What-  * 
,  ever  title  fhe  Germans  have  to  the  .ippellation  of 
a  leameJ  nation,  ih?  inhabitants  of  Vienna  and 
j  the  north  of  Germany  can  have  no  share  in  "the 
honour.  With  the  exception  of  Petersbor^h 
and  Rome,  no  city  contains  so  large  a  collection 
of  useless  books.  It  has,' however,  a  great  uni- 
versity, and  a  superb  library  of  MSS.  and  works 
purely  literary  and  scieniiftc.  Individuals  may, 
however,  be  found  whose  erudition  equ:>ls  (hjt 
of  any  per«on<  in  Europe ;  but  they  are  as  it 
were  a  privileged  order.  The  preeminence  of 
science  is  difficult  to  be  obtained  here,  as  an 
individual  is  exposed  to  every  species  of  exami- 
nation, disappointment,  aud  chicanery  foreign  to 
learnh3g. 

[To  bi  e^nthweU.'] 
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A  DREAM  ON  THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  EtE PARTED  SOUL^, 


I  pRiAMT  1  bad  died.  Seeiof  the  body 
ifom  which  taj  toul  had  departed  lay  on  ibe 
^ed,  I  was  as  tittle  affected  as  a  .player  is  when 
be  beholds  the  dress  in  which  he  acted  a  prinee. 
i  abeuld  be  very  sorry  U  any  of  my  readers  should 
contradict  me  in  this  asfertion,  or  intermpt  rae 
in  the  very  beginning  of  my  narratiTe,  by  deny- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  a  soul  conid  remain  so 
indifferent  at  the  sight  of  her  inanimate  body. 
Those  that  know  me  will  easily  comprehend  that 
it  is  not  imptobable  my  sonl  could.  1  was  born 
and  educated  in  a  small  town,  in  which  there 
were,  no  yoQog  gentlemen,  except  the  son  of 
the  justice  of  peace^  and  the  town-clerk. 
Therefore  I  bad  not  many  examples  before  me 
which  could  ba«e  seduced  my  soul  to  bestow 
bei  principal  care  npon  her  body ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  my  body  was  bj  no  means  odcnlated  to 
inspire  me  with  thoughts  of  ▼anitf,  or  to  tempt 
jne  to  bestow  extraordinary  care  upon  it^  1  ap- 
peal, for  the  eon&rmation  of  the  tru|h  of  this 
assertion,  to  the  tasto  of  my  late  wife,  who,  in 
Ihe  courle  of  her  life,  knew  many  bodies  ^at 
seemed  to  appear  to  her  by  far  more  charming 
and  elegant  than  my  person.  1  demand  there- 
fore that  my*  readers  at  least  should  believe  my 
wife,  if  my  individual  testimony  should  be  sus- 
pected. The  judgment  of  ladies,  like  my  late 
wife,  may  safely  be  relied  upon  in  matters  rela- 
,  tife  to  human  bodies  and  faces  $  as  for  subjecu 
which  concern  the  understanding,  I  am  willmg 
to  admit  that  some  satisfactory  proofs  may  be 
lequired.  This  short  digression  was  the  more 
necessary  the  more  desirous  an  historian  naturally 
is  that  his  account  should  not  be  suspected.  I 
expect  therefore  that  my  readers  should  enterutn 
no  further  doubts  of  the  indifference  of  my  soul 
towards  her  body. 

As  soon  as  Isaw  my  inanimate  body  lay  before 
me  I  flew  to  my  writing  desk.  «  1  thought 
yoa  would!  (Chloris  will  exclaim,)  1  thought 
you  would.  These  pedantic  authors  constantly 
reproach  us  fur  our  predilection  for  the  toilet, 
whilst  they,  in  their  study,  betray  the  same 
weakness  which  we  scarcely  are  guilty  of  before 
our  toilet.  They  commit  more  acts  of  vanity  by 
means  of  theif  pern  than  we  do  through  the 
medium  of  our  rouge^boxes,  curling-irons,  and 
band-boxes.  In  their  writings  they  admire 
their  supposed  genius  and  literary  excellttnce 
more  frequently,  and  with  less  certainty,  than 
we  admire  our  charms  in  the  looking  glas^.  Their 
lofstuatioo,  their  pride,  their  desire  of  being  ad- 


mired, their  jealousy—."  Dear  Chloris,  I 
admit  the  truth  of  your  obscnrations;  but  .be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  proceed.  On  my  writing  desk 
lay  a  sketch  of  a  work  which  I  had  comnntted 
to  paper  th^  preceding  night.  1  WM  going  to 
seise  a  pen  wiib  that  ardour  so  natural  to  myself 
and  many  more  literary  nien,  in  order  to  comh 
plete  that  important  work  for  the  benefit  of  my 
critical  brethren.  But  how  great  was  my  terror, 
when  my  disembodied  soul  was  not  capable  of 
lifting  up  the  pen,  and  much  less  of  writing !  t 
cannot  express  the  terror  which  seised  me,  and 
am  perfectly  assured,  that  a  like  anxiety  is  felt 
by  no  one  else  but  by  a  poet  who  haunts  after  a 
rhyme  without  being  able  to  find  it.  Seven 
times,  and  again  seven  times  did  1  attempt  Co 
write;  but  in  vain.  I  wanted  to  consnlt  afei 
Encydoptcdia  which  frequently  had  bfeen  elstn- 
tblly  useful  to  me  in  my  literary  compoantSons; 
but  this  satisfaction  too.  was  denied  me.  I  wrong 
my  hands,  lamenting  th*  irreparable  Joss  which 
my  publisher,  my  country,  and  posterity  woukd 
sustain ;  nay,  I  should  add,  that  I  pitied  myself, 
were  it  the  custom  of  the  kerned  to  be  so  open 
respecting  this  point.  In  short,  I  Saw  that  my 
whole  Ktemry  existence  was  at  an  end,  because! 
was  deprived  of  the  power  of  writing.  The  only 
thing  1  oould  do,  to  console  myself  in  some  de- 
gree, was  to  fly  to  ray  book  case,  and  to  sorvey, 
with  paternal  tenderness,  all  the  books  whkh 
owed- their  exbtence  to  my  indefatigable  fingen. 
Whilst  I  contemplated,  them,  1  was  as  pleased 
and  enraptured  as  parents  are,' who,  indeed,  have 
no  longer  the  power  of  begetdng' children,  but 
in  those  to  whom  they  have  given  existence,  be- 
hold more  mental  accomplishments  and  abilities 
than  any  one  else  would  be  able  to  drtcover. 

1  should,  perhaps,  have  continued  a  consider- 
able time  longer  In  that  posture,  had  I  not,  in 
my  dream,  observed  the  joyous  terror  with  which 
my  impatient  heirs  were  seiaed  at  the  sight  of 
my  corpse.  They  flew  to  my  bed  with  as  much 
avidity  as  though  they  were  going  to  divide  a 
booty.'*  «Mshedead?**  excUimedthey.  «<Yes! 
at  length,  he  is  actually  dead  !  Make  haste,  and 
send  for  the  undertaker!^  cried  a  nephew  of. 
mine,  and  was  joined  by  one  of  my  nieces,  who 
by  my  death  expected  to  inherit  all  those  accont* 
plishments  which  certain  solid  lovers  hitherto 
had  missed  in  her,  whence,  to  her  ^vexation, 
they  had  not' robbed  her  of  her  lih^ty.  Th*t 
niece  shed  a  torrent  of  teirs,  and  by  her  unex- 
pected affiiction  would  have  perplexed  me  very 
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maeh  ha4  she  not  abfuptlj  raked  her  haod^,  and 
froaoed  aloud:-*"  That  honest  tout  of  an 
uncle!  God  bless  him !  he  is  happy  !  we  will 
not  eoTy  him  his  happineis!**  This  was  the 
dgbal  for  genera!  plunder.  My  strong  box  had 
Co  sustain  the  first  astaaft.  My  clothes  and 
furniture  shared  the  same  £ite  They  carried 
every  thing  Into  a  chamber  which  they  proposed 
thoold  be  sealed  up  by  a  certain  gentleman 
whose  name  I  do  not  recollect,  but  who  was 
declared  to  be  an  honest  and  respecuble  man, 
because  he  carried  a  Urge  seal»  and  was  attended 
by  two  wiTDetMS. .  Thus  far  1  bad  been  a  patient 
obserrer  of  the  proceedings  of  my  heirs,  but 
bcfan  to  tremble  when  1  saw  that  my  papers 
vere  to  be  attacked  likewise.  They  were  ex- 
amined with  the  most  serupulous  care.  All 
papers  which  began,  I  pjwnite  to  pay^  See,  wov 
treated  with  religious  segard,  and  carefully  put 
by;  but  a  ftew  others  which  commenced  with 
the  words,  Maught  ^,  drc.  caused  them  to  shake 
their  h^ads.  They  at  last  assailed  my  literary 
manuscripts,  which  rendered  me  fuiious.  1 
flew,  i^  despair,  to  defend  them ;  but,  probably, 
should  not  have  succeeded,  if  the  son  of  my 
sister,  a  master  of  arts,  had  dot  assisted  me  un- 
designedly, by  throwing  the  whole  bundle  under 
neaih  the  table,  protesting  they  were  waste- 
paper.  The  dunce!  Prapaiatioos  were  now 
aade  for  xoff  interment,  which  was  forwarded 
with  astonishing  dispatch;  and  as  soon  as  the 
tailor  and  mantuamaker  had  finisbed  the  usual 
badges  of  moumiag  and  affliction,  no  money  was 
spared  to  remove  my  corpse  without  further 
delay.  My  body  ^as  carried  to  the  church, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  mourners,  and 
aO  ceremooieft  which  usually  are  observed  on  the 
lateiaient  of  thos«  who  are  justly  regretted  in 
death,  and  leave  ample  property  behind  theQ^ 
were  performod  with  the  strictest  decorum  and 
cxacmess.  At  last  appeared  in  the  puipit  an 
orator,  whom  my  heirs  had  rendered  sensible  of 
aU  my  virtues  by  means  of  a  sealed  paper  which 
appeared  rather  heavy.  Satisfied  as  1  always 
was  with  myself  during  the  whole  cotsne  of  m'y 
life,  I  was  nevertheless  doubtful  whether  1  really 
was  the  identical  penon  of  whom  he  spoke  in 
his  funeral  seroaou.  I  surveyed  the  whole 
church,  imagiui.og  1  should  perhaps  dis^ver  an- 
other corpse,  to  whom  the  panegyrics  of  the 
■errator  related,  but  could  not  descry  any,  and  now 
perceived  that  tb^  must  apply  io  myself.  He 
called  me  a  great,  celebrated,  and  learned  man, 
a  patron  of  the  sciences,  his  Mxcenas;  and 
against  this  1  had  not  much  to  object,  as  it  was 
not  too  much  for  twelve  ducats.  He  lavished 
more  than  twenty  tropes  to  depict  the  sorrows 
which  my  heirs  felt  at  the  untimely  death  of 
their  excellent  rolatioa^  aad  the  former,  from 


gratitude,  were  so  modest  as  to  conceal  their 
faces  with  the  crape,  lest  they  should  give  hint 
the  lie.  He  gave  them  several  pious  directions 
how  to  stop  the  tonent  of  their  tears ;  but  these 
the  good  ttian  might  well  have  spared.  I  listen* 
ed,  however,  with  great  patience  to  his  discourse. 
But  at  length  he  went  too  far.  He  protested 
with  such  violence,  that  he  grew  quite  red 
in  the  faxe\  I  say,  he  protested  that  I  had 
been  a  man  of  great  erudition,  but  of  still  greater 
humanity,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  by  far  a  more  zealous  and  strenootis 
protector  of  widows  and  orpharM.  He  a^ded, 
my  happy  marriage  had  been  a  visible  onward  of 
these  rare  virtues.  "  Appear!"  exclaimed  he, 
**  come  forth  from  your  tomb,  ye  decayed  bones 
of  the  lat^  amiable  and  excellent  Mrs.  ..** 

Heavens!  how  did  I  tremble  when  I  heard  him 
call  upon  my  late  wife !  I  fled  without  looking 
back.     I  fled  out  of  the  church. 

Apprehending  that  my  gentle  consort  would 
obey  the  invocation,  I  soared  aloft,  when  I  de> 
scried  a  great  number  of  departed  souls,  some  ol 
whom  w«re  known  to  me,  and  others  not.  This 
unexpected  sight  astonished  me.  Surprise  madw 
me  gize  at  them  with  eyes  vride  open,  as  aa 
owner  of  a  chandler*s  shop  in  a  small  countrf 
town  woul  I  stare  at  the  exchange  at  Hamburgh 
on  seeing  it  the  first  time.  1  should  never  have 
expected  to  meet  at  that  place  with  such  % 
numerous  society  of  departed  spirits*  AU  their 
occupations  appeared  singular  and  uncommon  to 
me.  1  was  curious,  and  yet  irresolute  I  knew 
not  whither  I  should  turn  myself,  but  nevertho- 
less  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  apply  to  ope  of 
ihem  to  remove  my  doubts. 

A  very  lively  spirit,  resembling  very  much  t*he 
soul  of  our  young  men  of  fashion,  was  the  iirse 
who  noticed  my  perplexity.  We  were  perfect 
strangers  to  one  another,  but  he  was  so  complai* 
Mint  as  to  fly  towards  me,  protesting  a  thousand 
times  upon  his  honour  and  soul,  that  he  should 
deem  himiielf  superlatively  happy  in  rendering 
me  any  service  in  his  power,  assuring  me  that 
his  offer  was  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  com  pi  i* 
meot.  He  shook  meby  he  hand  till  it  began 
to  ache,  repeating  his  proffers  of  friendship  again 
and  again,  and  I  was  just  going  to  avail  myself  of 
his  kind  offer,  when  h^  turned  himself  round  on 
hi>  heel,  whistiitig  a  tune,  and  flying  to  another 
spirit  to  offir  his  services  in  a  similar  manr^r. 

Tbb  incident  considerably   encreased  my  con*  * 
fusion.    I  had  not  the  courage  to  apply  for  in- 
formation, for  fetr  I  should  a  second  time  f^ll 
into  the  hands  of  an  officious  young  gen'leman. 

While  1  was  yet  undetermined  what  1  should 
do,  I  observed  within  a  sm  II  distance  a  soul 
who  seemed  to  be  an  atteuiive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  wag  doing  iii  ihatspou   1  could  clear)/ 
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fee  that  something  more  important  than  mere 
cnnotitf  was  the  cause  of  the  aiteotion  I  per- 
ceived in  that  souL  His  countenance  appeared, 
at  ttmesy  extremely  serious;  but  at  interrals  I 
descried  an  expression  of  ridicule  in  his  looks, 
and  when  he  smiled  I  could  plainly  discern  traces 
of  compassion  in  his  face.  I  should,  on  this 
account,  h«Te  been  tempted  to  take  him  for  the 
departed  spirit  of  the  author  of  the  English  Spec- 
tatof,  bid  his  face  been  shorter  and  broader : 
however  I  took  courage  to  accost  him,  and  hav- 
ing disclosed  my  wishes,  saw  that  he  was  pleased 
with  my  enquiries.  '  He  shook  my  hand  good 
naturedly,  and  said,  I  will  gratify  your  de&ire. 
Since  I  have  parted  from  my  body,  I  always 
found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  observing  the 
mentions  of  departed  souls.  My  occupations, 
when  alive,  were  of  a  similar  nature.  1  aimed  in 
ray  writings  to  convince  my  fellow-citizens  of 
their  errors,  and  to  direct  them  to  the  road  to 
happiness.  Follow  me,  you  will  learn  every 
thing  that  can  be  useful  to  yon.  I  rcqueste:! 
this  spirit  to  tell  me  his  name,  which  he  did, 
after  I  had  promised  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret. 
My  readers  must  excuse  me  for  keeping  my 
promise.  The  d{*parted  souU  are  a  little  more 
conscientious  with  regard  to  this  point  than  iDvers. 
I  descried,  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
spot  where  we  were,  a  numerous  concourse  of 
souls,  and  the  noise  which  they  made  tempted 
-  mc  to  go  nearer.  My  conductor,  at  first,  cau- 
tioned me,  asserlinp  that  !  ran  the  ri-.kof  receiv- 
ing blows  in  the  throng.  Bull  was  determined 
to  run  the  risk,  and  requested  him  to  attend  me. 
I  will  accompany  you,  sa^d  he  at  length,  b.ut 
first  tell  me  whether  you  arc  a  poet  ?  This  ques- 
tion hurt  me*more  than  I  can  ejfpress,  and  I 
would  have  severely  resented  it  had  it  been  put 
to  me  when  alive.  I  became  painfully  sensible 
of  the  loss  of  my  writings,  which  I  had  left  be- 
hind me,  and  was  silly  enough  to  resolve  to  return 
to  my  study,  and  to  fetch  some  priuied  proofs. 
I  hinted  it  to  my  conductor ;  but  his  countenance 
grew  at  once  io  serious  that  1  was  aOuiiied  of 
my  being  an  author ;  therefurc  I  told  him  in 
timid  accents  thai  I,  when  alive,  had  not  been 
•O  enemy  to  poetry.  This  is  very  well,  replied 
he  t  I  put  this  question  to  you,  because  you  must 
possess  simie  knowkdge  of  the  dibposition  an  J 
the  extravagancies  of  poetj!,  if  you  are  desirous  of 
viMtiiig  thiit  s;K>t  with  advani^gc^.  You  will  see 
singuUr  objects.  It  should  seem  that  the  order 
pfnaturo  is  totally  reverse  I  in  that  place,  and 
you  will  6nd  that  all  the  actions  that  will  occur 
to  your  observation  are  widely  different  from 
whatlhev  na'urally  used  to  be,  because  the  poets 
d  not  think  as  they  nalur^ll;  ouglit  to  do.  The 
whole  district,  continued  he,  is  put  in  motion  by 
a  soul,  who,  whca  alive,  distinguished  itself  by 


the  most  ridiculous  conduct.  Its  whole  appear- 
ance is  more  like  a  dream  thnn  reality,  because 
it  was  in  life  chieQy  occupied  with  the  must  fanci- 
ful reveries.  It  had,  in  the  nether  world,  very 
erroneous  conceptions  of  the  laudable  zeal  wi  h 
which  worthy  men  endeavoured  to  promote  re-^ 
finement  of  taste.  What  th«se  obtained  by  sci- 
ence  and  morlesty,  that  soul  vainly  strove  to  pro- 
cure by  clamour  and  impetuosity.  • 

My  leader  was  going  to  enlarge  upon  this 
[subject,  but  my  curiosity  rendered  me  so  impa- 
tient, that  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pressed 
through  the  crowd.  1  beheld,  upon  a  high  stsge, 
a  soul  in  the  pompous  attire  of  a  mountebank,  for 
whom  I  should  have  taken  it,  had  not  my  con- 
ductor apprized  me  that  he  was  a  chariatan  of 
good  taste.  He  had  erected  his  stage  on  an 
elevated  spot,  whence  he  could  overlook  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  be  seen  by  every  one. 
The  architecture  of  the  stage  was,  however,  in  a 
Gothic  style,  and  rather  absurd,  and  the  orna- 
ments did  not  correspond  with  each  Other.— ^ 
Some  pieces  consisted  in  carvings,  which  appear- 
ed  extremely  sumptuoiis,  and  executed  with 
uncommon  skill.  My  conductor  assured  me 
that  the  chariatan  had  stolen  them  out  of  old 
temples,  where  they  had  been  preserved  as  re- 
markable 4lics  of  Roman  and  Greek  archttec- 
tare.  He-added,  they  had  been  carried  off  by 
soriie  of  his  associates,  whom '  he  had  purposely 
kept  at  London  and  Paris,  and  that  he'^now  was  so 
impudent  as  to  pretend  that  they  had  been  carved 
by  his  own  hands,  though  he  had  been  repeatedly 
convicted  of  the  theft,  and  that  it  even  had  been 
proved  tohim  from  what  places  he  had  obtained 
them. 

This  account  appeared  incredible  to  me ;  for  I 
observed  that  the  pirated  ornaments  composed 
scarcely  one* fourth  of  his  theatre,  while  the  three 
remaining  parts  consisted  of  logs  of  timber,  of  un- 
pfaned  boards,  and  of  toys  with  which  children  are 
wont  to  play.  All  this  was  patched  together  in' 
a  clumsy  and  confused  manner,  and  threatened 
every  moment  to  come  to  pieces.  This  would 
probably  have  happened,  had  not  several  periicns, 
who  appeared  to  wear  his  livery,  ^supported  it 
with  anxious  care.  Their  master  seemM,  how- 
ever, totally  indrflerent  to  his  precarious  situation. 
He  paced  the  sfage  with  firm  strides,  and  when- 
ever he  extolled  his  nostrums,  spoke  in  such 
accents  of  confidence,  that  the  whole  structure' 
was  shaken.  1  never  witnessed  a  more  impudent 
presumption  than  this  chariatan  displayed.  His 
face  was  extremely  ugly  and  mishapen.  I  could^ 
nevertheless,  discover  that  he  was  painted,  and 
vain  enough  to  flatter  himself,  that  he  was  the 
most  charming  mountebank  of  his  time. 
[To  be  continued.1 
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Closb  to  this  hoose  was  Ify  Bridga,  which 
is  dci^bed  m  situated  in  the  high  street,  and  as 
harinf  had  a  way,  or  low  going  down,  under  it, 
•tretching  to  the  Thames,  similar  to  Strand  Bri<*ge 
liefere  spoken  of.  Strype  represents  it  as  being 
the  next  turning  down  to  the  water  westward  of 
Uisbary-street. 

At  this  place  Stow  considers  the  city  of  West- 
minster as  commencing.  The  space  from  Temple- 
Bar  to  Ivy  Bridge  being  comprehended  within 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  OriginaUj,  howeter,, 
Thomey  Islanil  and  Westminster  were  co-exten- 
sive, and  consequently  at  thai  time  Westminster 
came  no  nearer  to  London  than  the  end  of 
Gardeners-lane,  King-street. 

The  first  bouse  in  Westminster,  according  to 
Stow*s  division,  was  Durham-House,  erected  by 
Thomas  Hatfield,  Bishop  of  that  see.  Pennant,, 
however,  uys,  it  was  originally  built  by  Anthony 
deBeck,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  On  the  site 
•f  this  house  stands  the  present  Adelphi,  and 
OB  thatbf  the  stables  belonging  to  it,  a  new  Ex- 
change was  bttilc  in  1608,  but  it  has  since  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  spot  covered  with  houses. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  111.  WUIUm  MaishaU, 
Earl-  of  Pembroke,  having  among  other  estates 
given  several  tenemeau  near  Charing-cross  to 
the  prior  of  Rouncival,  in  the  diqcese  of  Pam- 
pdon,  in  Navarre,  an  hospital,  or  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  was  founded  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  between  York-Buildings  and  Northumber- 
land House.  In  the  large  old  map  of-  London, 
engraved  by  Veriue,  the  spot  where  this  hospital 
•iood  is  pointed  out,  which  seems  to  have  com- 
aeoced  nearly  opposite  St.  MartinVlane,  and  to 
have  reached  to  Scotland  Yard.  Hear  this  hospi- 
tal, when  standing,  and  over  against  Charing- 
CiOM,  was  also  an  hermitage  with  a  chapel. 

This  being  the  extent  of  the  Suand  towards 
Chajfog.croa  on  the  sooth  side,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  return  again  to  Temple^Bar,  and 
pvrsnetheeQurse  oo  cbeT  north,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  street  to  that  already  described )  in  doing 
which.  It  will  be  found  that  the  buildings  were 
neither  so  numefous  nor  so  important  as  those 
un  the  soyih. 

It  Is  a  remark  of  StrypeN,  that  in  former  timet 
Iheie  was  not,  at  now,  a  continued  street  of  build* 
tefsbotweao  London  and  Westminster,  but  much 
vneantepece  of  6clds  and  open  grounds  between ; 
also  at  that  time,  the  w^  atosg  it  was  often 

No.XXLr9L  Ui. 


bad.  From  Temple  Bar  to  the  Savoy,  it  appears 
to  hare  been  paved  about  13B5,  but  the  paving 
went  no  further  than  the  Savoy  till  the  Utter 
part  of  ElixabetVs  reign ;  and  it  also  appears  at 
that  time  not  to  have  been  completely  inhabited  ; 
before  this  time  the  few  houses  that  existed  there 
were,  probably,  in  general  either  inns  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  persons  as  were  brought 
from  the  country  on  business  depending  befom 
the  courts  oflaw  at  Westminster,  or  else  cottages, 
with  a  small  pertfon  of  ground.  In  the  latter 
part  of  £lisabeth*s  reign,  or  in  the  former  part 
of  that  of  her  successor,  it  appears  to  have  been 
considered  as  an  elegant  situation.  Ben  Jooson, 
in  his  eomedy  of  Mpicmnei  or^  the  ^Unt  fVwmang 
act  i.  se.  iv.  introduces  Sir  Awmrmt*  La  Fmtie  as 
commending  Clerimonte*s  lodging,  by  telling  him 
it  would  be  as  delicate  a  lodging  as  his  own  if  it 
were  but  in  the  Strand. 

As  the  line  of  the  main  street  of  the  Strand  is 
intended  to  be  here  followed,  the  firu  object 
which  in  that  direction  merits  attention,  is  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which, 
though  rebuilt,  is,  in  point  of  foundation,  of 
great  antiquity.  The  body  of  Harold,  basurd 
son  of  Canute,  after  it  had  been  interred  at 
Westminster,  and  by  the  order  of  Hardicanute, 
Canute*s  successor,  takeji  up  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  was  found  by  some  fishermen,  and  at 
length  deposited  here,  for  which  reason,  as  some 
say,  it  was  called  St.  Clement  Danes,  Harold 
having  been  one  of  our  Danish  Kings.  Some 
have  related  that  it  obtained  that  appellation  on 
account  of  a  massacre  of  the  Danes,  which  took 
place  here  in  the  time  of  King  Ethdreil,  in  re- 
venge for  their  cruelty  to  the  Monks  of  Chertsey, 
and  just  as  the  Danes  were  meditating  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  From  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes  to  Exeter  Chf  nge,  no  build- 
ing of  any  antiquity  oocurs  to  be  noticed.  Th« 
»iie  of  this  last  was,  however,  originally  a  part  of 
CovenvGardeo,  so  caUed  oorrup  iy,  instead  of 
Convent  Garden,  as  having  been  the  garden  to  a 
convent,  or  monastery. 

STt  martin's  church. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl.  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  was,  as  its  name  inu 
ports,  not  surrounded,  as  at  present,  by  a  multi* 
plicity  of  buildings,  and  situated  in  a  street,  but 
it  actually  stood  in  f  he  open  fttHdn.  St.  Martin*s* 
lane  leading  up  to  U,  though  since  converted 
intoa  regular  street,  was  also  at  that  tUnenothing 
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snore  than  a  country  lane,  probably  with  a  hedge 
•n  one,  or  both  tides  of  it. 

klNO^t  MEWt. 

Next  occured  the  Mewt,  to  called  because  the 
Xing*s  falcons  were  there  kept  by  the  King^ 
falconer.  Of  this  term,  now  so  common,  few 
persons,  it  is  supposed,  know  the  exact  mean- 
ing, it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  therefore, 
that  Dm  Fresne,  in  -his  glosury,  esplaining  the 
latin  word  MutOf  uys  it  is  a  disease  to  which 
hawks  are  subject,  that  the  French  call  it  La  Af  tie; 
that  the  hawks  change  or  mute  their  feathers 
every  year,  and  that  then  they  are  so  frequently 
.jpick  as  to  be  iu  danger  of  dying. 

Till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  this  building 
continued  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose, 
but  in  15-54,  the  King*s  sUbles  at  Bloomsbury, 
or  Lomesbury,  as  it  was  then  called,  having  been 
accklentally  burnt,  the  house  called  the  Mews, 
near  Charing- cross,  was  rebuilt,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  converted  into 
subliog. 

•     ■-  CHARINO  CROSS. 

The  site  of  the  village  of  Charing,  is  even  now 


unequivocally  ascertained  by  the  name  of  Cha ring- 
cross,  which  that  part  of  the  street  still  \>ears,  la 
allusion  to  a  cross  erected  there  by  Edward  I.  in 
the  twenty^first  year  of  his  reign,  in  memory  of 
its  being  one,  and  indeed  the  last  of  those  spots 
where  the  body  of  his  deservedly  beloved  and 
truly  excellent  Queen  rested  in  its  way  to  West^ 
minster  Abbey  for  interment.  A  range  of  houses 
on  each  side,  of  what  is  now  the  street,  was 
probably  at  that  time  the  whole  of  the  village. 

The  cross,  when  standing,  .was Of  white  marble^ 
and  supposed  to  have  been  pulled  down  about 
1647.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.the 
present  exquisitely  beautiful  statue  of  Charles  I. 
was  erected  on  the  precise  spot  where  the  cross 
had  originally  been. 

SCOTLAND   YARD. 

Below  Charing-cross,  on  the  left,  or  eastern 
side,  was  a  palace  for  the  residence  of  tlie  King 
of  Scotland  when  he  came  to  Westminster  to 
attend  the  PaTliament,  of  which  it  seems  he  was 
considered  a  member,  as  instances  occur  aojong 
tlie  records  of  the  Tower  of  writs  issued  to  sum- 
mon him  for  that  pur|)0$-e.  The  spot  still  reuins 
the  appellation  vf  Scolaiid  Yard. 


FAMILIAR  LECIURES  ON  USEFUL  SCIENCES. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

{^Continued  from   Pagt    46.] 


l-ETTER  VI. 

WHY  are  you  so  eager  in  your  inquiries? 
«hat  1  now  have  to  say  is  known  to  every  body ; 
fur  what  is  there  new  in  this,  that  in  general  fat 
people  are  good  natured,  and  those  wh«  rise  too 
high  above  the  common  sise,  siak  often  below  the 
mdinary  standard  of  wit  The  good  nature  of 
the  first  pptceeds  from  the  tranquil  state  of  their 
minds ;  their  blood  fk>wing  with  less  rapidity  than 
that  of  others,  and  increasing  the  weight  of  flesh 
which  buries  the  po%ers  of  their  souls.  As  to 
thos6  unpropoitionably  tall,  it  often  happens 
that  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  wit,  but  of 
strength  and  activity  ;  for  whenever  nature  ex- 
tends  her  limits  on  the  one  side,  she  narrows 
them  on  the  other.  When  she  raises  up  a  struc- 
ture which  towers  on  high,  she  has  exhausted 
}ier  maipS|  #Qd  tf  uDiUkle  tofufnish  iiasspUodkUy 


as  though  the  edifice  had  been  less  elevated  tni 
less  extensive.  It  is  ^U  her  work,  it  is  laboured 
with  as  much  care  as  her  other  productions,  tb€ 
proportions  alone  are  not  the  same. 

Yon  will  not  wonder,  when  I  tell  you  that 
strong  and  nervotis  persons  do  not  possess  a  wid« 
share  of  delicacy ;  siifce  the  matter  which  com» 
poses  their  bodies,  is  more  purdy  terrestrial^  and 
therefore  ^tu  susceptible  of  feettng.  Those  whose 
stiff  necks  seem  unwilling  to  bendy  or  whose  air 
seems  repulsive,  must  wear  a  heart  distended 
with  pride,  or  shut  to  the  wanu  of  their  fellow 
creatures. 

I  must  now  keep  my  promise,  and  exploce 
srith  you  the  mirror  of  tb»  toul ;  an  appellatkMi 
which  has  been  bestowed  by  the  generality  of 
nunkind  upon  the  eyes»  and  which  comes  very 
powerfully  to  the  support  of  my  system.  Eut 
my  sij^ect  sc«mt  to  rieb  aod  atcatire  that  I 
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I  bewtMered  ia  the  midst  of  montal  treasures, 
and  will  therefore  probably  be  able  to  snatch  hut 
a  "very  small  portion  of  the  instructioa  they 
aflbrd. 

Of  all  the  senses,  sight  is  more  particularly  the 
chosen  abode  of  ihe  soul,  where  she  keeps  on  the 
watch,  and  from  whence,  wbenerer  she  glances 
orer  a  new  object,  she  compares  it  with  the 
images  of  others  wMch  she  has  stored  in  her 
capactoos  bosom.  Her  most  energetic  Ungoage 
is  that  spoken  through  this  oi^gan,  the  force  and 
sweetness  of  which,  cjfiuot  be  equalled  by  the 
powers  or  harmony  of  the  voice.  When  our 
stock  of  expressions  is  exhausted,  we  hate  re- 
course to  the  silent  eloquence  of  the  eyes,  which,- 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  grammatical  rules,  ex- 
press with  one  Jook,  what  numerous  and  com- 
plicited  sentences  would  have  failed  to  unfold. 

What  confirms  my  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  the  eyes  in  physiognomy  is,  that  they  never 
can  betray  truth,  however  our  inclinations  may 
lead  us  to  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  You  have 
fureCy  remarked  more  than  once,  that  many  per- 
sons answered  no  with  their  lips,  while  their  eyes 
said  3fe»,  and  their  consequent  way  of  acting 
proved  that  the  ye$  was  real,  and  the  no  but 
feigned,  to  avoid  Importunities.  Many  people 
imitate  the  loud  tones  of  passion,  while  their 
looks  are  begging  your  pardon  ;  should  you  pay 
attention  only  to  their  threats  you  will  be  de- 
ceived, but  should  you  examine  their  eyes,  you 
iHll  Immediately  discover  their  trcfe  feelings. 

It  is  perhaps  prejudice  which  teaches  us  to 
prefer  large  eyes  to  smaller  ones,  yet  i  believe 
that  the  first  incfieate  a  more  open  disposition, 
and  that  those  that  are  rather  prommeni,  forbode 
more  good  than  those  that  are  sunk  or  covered. 
It  is  false  that  little  eyes  contain  more  fifre  than 


large  ones,  the  reason  of  its  being  more  apparent 
in  them  is,  thai  it  is  collected  into  a  smaller  focus, 
and  therefore  shines  with  more  brilliancy.  Per* 
sons  of  a  very  livdy  temper  have  seldom  received 
large  organs  of  sight  from  nature.  The  8am# 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  colour  of  th* 
eyes ;  those  that  are  black,  intimate  that  habitual 
indolence  and  sloth  cannot  be  ranked  among  th« 
defscu  of  their  possessors  \  those  that  are  blui^ 
the  contrary,  but  make  up  in  tendemess  what 
they  Io«e  in  activity.  Thete  are  some  which  havtt 
no  meaning^  and  among  these  we  mustdistinguisla 
the  full  from  the  common  ones.  The  former^ 
which  are  in  general  shnr^sight6d,  conceal  almost 
always  a  rich  fund  of  wit  and  energy  *,  the  latter 
prove  a  man  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  ro« 
flection,  and  to  be  endowed  with  few  virtues,  and 
of  all  the  sorts  of  eyes  I  have  seen,  they  are  th* 
worst,  as  they  promise  nothing.  If  their  colouc. 
be  blue  especiaHy,  they  will  indicate  cowardice 
and  weakness;  but  if  black,  they  will  signify  no 
more  than  some  ardour  and  activity.  Clear  eyes» 
I  alwa|^  found  attended  with  a  clear  and  orderlf 
mind,  while  those  which  appeared  uncerUii^ 
though  full  of  fire,  belonged  to  men  who  loved 
nothing.  A  person  with  humid  ayes,  loves  wiih 
too  much  fervency  •,  and  one  with  eyes  widely 
opened,  loves  every  thing.  1  run  a  great  risk  of 
oflfending  many  of  your  friends  perhaps,  were 
they  to  sec  Ihb  picture,  if  so,  let  them  know 
that  I  am  fair  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  though 

such  eyes  as  N ^'s  displease  me,  yet  I  dwell 

secure  upon  his  friendship ;  and  that  though  con-, 
tractcd  eyes  are  in  nif  opinion  a  sure  sign  of  a 
narrow  mind,  1  deem  Mr.D— 'svory  powerful 
and  comprehensive. 

E.R.     . 
[To  fte  eontinued.1 


ON  MUSIC. 

An  Euay  on  Earl  StanhopiB  "  Principles  of  ihe  Science  of  Tuning  InstmmenU  nith  fixed 
Tones.*"    { Concluded  from  Page  $i^  Vol.  ID 


At  page  five  of  the  work  before  us,  Earl 
Stanhope  proceeds  to  the  explanation  of  that 
beating  which  is  heard  whta  an  interval  is  not 
perfisctly  in  tupe,  and  calls  it  **  a  kind  of  dis- 
agreeable |K>und,  not-very  imlike  the  howling  of 
a  wolf  at  a  distance,**  because  tuners  tachnically 
term  it  the  wolf.  But  Dr.  Chladni,  in  his  va- 
Inabla  work  on  Acoustks,  p.  S08  (German), 
ihews  that  the  beating  in  question  Is  nothing 
more  tbaa  that  third  sound  which  is  generated 
bf  two  others,  and  On  which  Tkrtini  has  founded 
hit  fyHein  of  iMnDooy,  and  Hm  Abbi  Vogkr 


his  system  of  simplification  in  organi.  The  ret* 
ton  of  its  being  heard  in  general  only  as  a  beating|, 
and  not  as  a  distinct  note,  is  iu  being  too  grave  a 
note  lo  be  distinguished  by  our  car|  and  it 
would  no  long^er  remain  a  wolf,  but  become  a 
beautiful  phenomenon  of  nature,  if  iu  octava 
and  double  octave  could  be  added  to  it  to  render 
it  a  distinguishable  note.  And  the  reason  whf 
it  cannot  be  heard  at  all,  or  only  as  a  very  &int 
note,  when  an  interval  is  perfectly  in  tune,  if, 
because  it  is  then  so  consonant  to  the  two  real 
sounds  of  tht  intervals  that  it  becomei  nearly 
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incorportted  with  them  $  to  this  principle  alto 
>re  reooocilMlile  the  jtwo  dbtUiet  beatings  mea* 
tioned  at  page  18  of  the  work. 

£aH  Stanhope  then  continues  :—*<  Mosiciaiis 
and  tuners  arc  in  the  habit  of  talking. of  the  wolf 
in  the  singular  number  j  1  shall,  howerer,  shew 
Id  the  sequel  that  there  are  as  manf  as  fitc 
spoItcs,  dre.**  But  when  tuners  generalljr  speak 
•f  a  Wolf,  in  the  singular  number,  it  only  shews 
that  there  is  no  occassion  to  attend  to  more  than 
•ne  wolf  or  distribution,  as  I  have  explained  in 
IIm  former  pArl  of  this  essay,  and  not  that  the 
well  informed  pirt  of  them  knows  of  no  more 
than  one  wolf;  for  several  other  writers  have 
Aewn  not  only  his  Lordship*s  quint  and  major 
third  wolves,  but  also  minor  third  wolves,  fourth 
woWeSi  and  minor  and  major  sixth  wolves,  and 
tonsequently  many  more  than  those  five  men- 
tioned before.  To  enumerate  them,  and  those 
others  which  are  also  contained  in  our  modern 
diatonic  scale,  according  to  his  Lordship^s  man- 
aer,  there  would  be  one  perfect  fifth  and  one 
perfect  fourth  wolf;  six  minor  fifth,  -ipd  six 
major  fourth  wolves ;  four  ms^r  third,  and  four 
minor  sixth  wolves;  three  minor  third,  and 
three  major  sixth  wolves ;  two  major  second,  and 
two  minor  seventh  wolves;  and  one  minor 
second,  and  one  major  seventh  wolf;  in  all  thirty- 
four  wolves.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  host  of 
howlers,  sufficient  to  deter  any  person  from 
studying  the  art  of  tuning ;  but  I  have  shewn 
before  that  no  more  than  one  of  them  need  bo 
attended'to  in  tempering  our  modem  scale. 

Those  five  wolves  Uoght  by  Earl  Stanhope 
are,  one  quint  wolf,  and  four  mi^^  third  wolves ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  Lordship  calculates 
them  is  as  follovrst— -the  length  of  a  wire  which 
would  yield  the  lowest  bass  C,  is  fixed  at  960 
quarters  of  an  inch;  and  a  succession  of  twelve 
lifthsy  one  over  another,  would  require  the 
length  of  seven  quarters  of .  an  inch,  thirty, 
nine  hundreds  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
905.276.403.179.939.662.935  decimal  parts  of 
one  of  the  latter.  From  this  frightful  and  still 
infinite  number,  subtract  7^  quartets  of  an  inch, 
as  the  true  ratio  of  that  perfect  octave  in  which 
the  twelfth  fifth  should  terminate,  and  it  produces 
an  equally  long  and  infinite  number  for  the  ratio 
of  his  Lordship's  first,  or  quhit  wolf.  To  ex- 
amine the  correctness  of  sudi  calculations  1  have 
no  patience,  and  I  OLti  also  suppose,  that  no  per- 
son will  ever  attend  to  them ;  but  the  worst  of 
them  is,  that  they  Rerve  only  for  one  given  arbi- 
trary length  of  a  string,  and  must  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  any  other  given  length  of  it. 

How  much  more  simple  and  natural  than  die 
above,  are  the  calculations  of  those  other  writers, 
which,  according  to  the  v^rk  before  us.  Earl 
Sunhope  finds  **  not  attended  with  the  desired 


For  they  consider  any  whole  leoftb 
of -a  string  as  a  total,  expressed  by  the  ratio  1^ 
and  iu  twelfth  fifth  is  53144l-26tl44  of  thai 
length;  from  this  subtract  2-1,  as  the  irueoetaiw^ 
and  ft  leaves  5B1 441- 524288,  as  that  ttngor 
comma  (mentioned  before)  which  is  the  abovo 
Stanhope  quint  wolf. 

To  compare,  in  a  similar  manner.  Earl  Stan* 
hope^s  unnatural  calculations  of  his  major  thinl 
wolves  with  the  natural  ones  of  opposite  writers^ 
I  think  quite  unnecessary ;  but  1  must  notice  tho 
curious  remark  which  his  Lord^ip  makes  at 
p.  7,  of  the  work,  concerning  his  third  wolves, 
via.  that  **  Nature  has  imprisoned  them,  each  in 
a  column  by  itself!''  If  this  was  really  the  case» 
nature  might  be  accused  of  having  executed  an 
unjust  imprisonment  on  one  of  her  most  inno. 
cent  productions ;  and  any  thing  in  nature  might 
not  only,  and  with  equal  propriety,  be  considered 
ar  imprisoned  in  its  respective  compass,  but  tho 
whole  unhrerse  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
prison  of  prisons. 

From  the  explanation  of  wolves  Earl  Stanhopo 
proceeds  to  that  of  their  distribution,  or  of  tern* 
perament.  And  at  page  10  of  the  work,  his  Lord, 
ship  says :— «  There  are  a  great  number  of  dif> 
ferent  modes  of  temperament,  which  may  bo 
classed  as  follows,  vis :  the  equal  temperament, 
and  the  unequal  temperamenta.*'  And  afier  « 
few  remarks  on  the  former,  his  Lordship  con« 
tinues:— "  The  equal  temperament  is,  hovrever^ 
a  mode  of  tuning  which  I  very  much  disapprove  | 
according  to  that  erroneous  system,  there  is  not  a  ^ 
single  perfect  thirds  nor  single  perl^t  fourth,  nor 
a  single  perfect  quint  in  the  whole  instrument  ;* 
and  at  page  11,— ><*  Instead  of  concords  discords 
will  be  heard.  But  to  have  in  any  instrument 
nothing  but  discords  b  abominable;  and  that  is 
always  and  necessarily  the  case  whenever  that 
mode  of  tuning  which  is  denominated  the  equal 
temperament  is  adopted.*' 

But  the  above  remarks  are  contrary  to  reason^ 
to  experience,  and  to  part  of  Earl  Sunhope's 
own  doctrines.  For  reason  teaches  us,  that  as  It 
is  difficult  to  find  in  this  world  any  thing  perfect 
in  the  strictest  sense,  we  must  admit  as  perfect 
enough  those  things  in  which  no  imperfection  is 
very  perceptible.  And  tmiversal  experience  con- 
firms, that  aH  our  senses  really  wiU  disregard  an 
almost  imperceptible  imperfection.  So  EaiT 
Stanhope  himself  considers  his  bi-equal  and  tri* 
equal  fifths,  fourths,  and  thirds,  as  perfect  enough 
for  consonances  in  bis  own  temperament,  though 
they  are  perhaps  three  times  as  imperfoct  a$ 
those  fifths,  fourAs,  and  thirds,  which  in  the 
equal  temperament  his  Lordship  calls  dtsaonaacci 
and  abominable. 

At  page  12,  Ekri  Stanhope  pioooeds  to  tho 
paitionkM  of  hl|  own  teaipoamont,  when  it 
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b<coBii€  eriiicnC  thai  Um  nid  i4fBpeiiineni  it 
tM  intacAtt,  not  only  to  W  prodtKtd,  but  tiso  to 
be  prsanrod  ia  «ny  stiinf *!  iattfuitnt  ••  well 
ts  io  orfene.  Both  theee  1  co«tM  prove  bjr 
nmPTonB  fery  important  arfunettts,  if  the  limits 
of  these  pegci  would  permit  it  Bat  it  will  be 
Mificieot  to  My,  that  at  page  13,  hit  Lordship 
leqaifOi  two  of  hit  6ftha  lo  differ  fr cm  a  perfect 
ose:— <<  Only  om  in  two  Uiounod  six  hundred 
Mid  fifty-aeten  porta  and  a  half  nearly,  or  ooly 
abowt  l.tSS.Sdl  pwia  in  8.000.000.000.**  And 
tX  page  14»  three  of  bia  fifths  to  difibr  Irom  a 
poHect  ooe.t— ^*  Only  one  in  three  hundred  and 
ainty-ooo  porta  and  half  nearly,  or  only  about 
•J98.S50  parte  in  SX)0O.OO0.CO0.**  And  equal 
to  tboae  intricactea  in  fifths,  which  can  only  be 
ogpreasod  in  fifaetions  of  thouund  of  millions 
neorfy,)are  those  in  fourths,  thirds,  sixths,  so- 
oonds,  mod  sevenths.  But  without  the  strict  ex- 
nctncM  of  thoae  almost  infinite  ratios,  the  Stan- 
hope temperament  is  a  mere  pretence,  and  can- 
Aot  exist.  And  as  such  an  oxactneas  is  impos- 
sible Id  be  produced  or  peeserved,  1  venture  to 
•ay  that  that  temperament  haa  never  yet  existed, 
andean  never  exist. 

Whatever  exclamations  therefore  Earl  Stan- 
hope OMkea  againft  the  eqnaV  tiMl  in  fiivonr  of 
his  own  unequal  tempefarocot,  they  must  be 
eomidored  as  mere  effusions  of  a  mistaken  fancy, 
till  the  argumenU  I  have  adranced  and  can  still 
advance  are  fiurly  oonfiitod.  And  so  long  1  am 
inclined  to  confer  the— ^*  decided  approbation 
of  those  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  very  first  pro- 
fessional persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  ablest 
coimoisseurs  in  England,**  quoted  at  page  18,  of 
tlM  work,  rather  as  a  mere  innocent  compliment 
paid  bis  Lordship,  than  an  intended  positive  de- 
cision concerning  the  temperament  in  question. 

The  variety  of  character  also,  in  the  diflRerent 
keys  of  our  compound  scale,  on  which  Earl 
Stanhope  sets  so  great  a  stress,  is  not  of  the  same 
impcMiance  to  those  players  and  composers  who 
know  how  to  produce  effecte  by  modulation, 
rhythm,  and  so  forth,  as  to  inferior  ones ;  or  else 
the  human  voice  would  be  the  most  deficient  musi- 
cal insuument  in  that  respect,  beoause  it  tempers 


the  scale  of  one  ke^  exactly  like  that  of  another, 
and  kings  in  £  with  four  sharps,  the  same  as  ia  K 
(tar,  with  three  flats. 

Concerning  Earl  Stanhope*s  deviations  from 
the  usual  denominafions  of  the  musical  intervaby 
I  must  obaerve :  that  to  say  a  faiaf ,  for  a  fifths 
and  a  qumrt,  for  a  fourth,  may  pass,  thouf  h  tberf 
is  no  necessity  or  apparent  reason  for  it ;  but  thai 
1  conceive  hia  Lordship^  term  of  atp/ove  for 
seventh  to  be  a  mistake,  which  ought  not  to  bo 
genetaUy  adopted.  For  though  the  termination 
aoe  b  found  io  octave,  it  is  as  imnatural  in  sep* 
Vtve  as  it  would  be  in  uoisave,  secave,  lirtave, 
and  so  forth ;  or  else  the  termination  mm  ^s  ia 
prime,  and  septime,  might  with*  equal  propriety 
be  added  to  the  other  intervals,  as  in  octime, 
unisime,  secime,  &c. 

At  page  19  of  the  work.  Earl  Stanhope  con* 
dudes  his  doctrine  itself,  with  the  following  ob« 
serration  :— '*  Thus  H  is,  that  from  our  ignorance 
and  narrow  prrjudices,  the  perfection  of  the 
principles  which  are  to  be  found  in  ruture  are  by 
us  very  fcequently  unobserved.  Rut  the  more 
thoroughly  we^  learn  to  understand  them,  the 
more  we  ought  to  feel  gratitude  towards  the 
SupREMB  BaiNO  for  enabling  us  to  perceive  the 
ntUim*  txctUence  of  their  wonderful  arrange- 
ment.** .  Whose  ignoraiice  and  narrow  ftrejudiccB 
are  alluded  to  in  this  passage,  1  do  not  venture 
to  guess.  And  what  his  Lordship  means  by  the 
perfection  of  the  principles  which  are  found  in 
nature,  and  by  the  sublime  excellence  of  their 
wonderful  arrangement,  1  am  also  unabl^  to  di»> 
cover,  because  1  do  not  find  the  work  to  give 
any  explanatiou  to  that  purpose 

The  four  succeeding  pages  contain  tables,  snd 
the  Ust  page  a  description  of  some  curious  dis- 
coveries of  Earl  Stanhope,  concerning  his  tern* 
perainent^But  in  my  humble  opinion  that  part 
of  the  work  also  rather  confirms  what  I  haveaaid 
concerning  the  intricacy  and  impowibtlity  of  the 
Stanhope  temperament,  than  proves  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  prefe^bUity  of  an  epul  tempera- 
ment to  any  OMfifa/  one,  if  ehher  of  them  was  to 
be  adopted  imivetaally,  aadexdusttely  of  all  the^ 
others. 


CULINARY  RESEARCHES. 

[Coafmaerfyrom  Page  4fi.] 


ON  SOVPS. 

SotJP  IS  to  a  dinner  what  a  portico  is  to  a 
palace;  that  Is  to  say,  it  is  not  only  the  first  dish 
but  it  ought  to  give  a  Just  idea  of  the  feast,  as  an. 
orertore  to  a  comic  opera  should  always  an- 
oonnce  the  nature  of  the  piece. 
Thus  if  the  dUmer  be  rather  m  fVugal  one, 


consisting  only  of  boiled  and  roasted  meat^ 
poultry,  and  fish,  the  soup  should  not  be  as  ridi 
as  if  the  repast  was  more  splendid ;  and  though 
these  kinds  of  soup  are  generally  thought  to  be 
well  known  to  cooks,  yet  often  they  are  far  from 
being  good,  as  they  require  the  greatest  care  and 
I  attentloaf  bat  if  the  dinner  be  one  of  those  in 
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Which  the  anist  has  sUictly  adhered  to  all  the 
cuCmarT  rules,  the  foup  ought  h^  its  excellence 
to  atinoui\ce  the  splendour  of  the  f«ast.  The 
Yarious  receipts  that  exist  for  •ntrps  uroald  fill 
len  volumes,  bui  'We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  which  has  been  unanimously  admired  by  alf 
amateurs  of  the  tuble. 

Horn  to  makt  Soup  d  la  Cttmaani, 
Get  some  real  Neapolitan  macaroni,  some 
eiccellent  Parmesan  cheese,  and  some  Epiring 
butter,  about  two  dozen  capon  livers,  some 
celery,  carrots,  parsnips,  leaks,  &c.  First  begin 
by  isincins  the  livers  and  vegetables,  then  put 
them,  with  a  piece. of  butter,  Into  a  stew  ]>an, 
and  let  them  simmer;  ^hile  this  is  boiling,  the 
macaioni  should  be  put  in  warm  water  to  whiten, 
then  drain  it  well,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and 
all-spice;  afterguards  take  your  tureen,  which 
must  be  of  a  ware  «ha*  will  bear  the  heat  of  the 
firp,  and  lay  at  the^ottom  of  it  a  bed  of  livers  and^ 
macaroni,  and  grate  over  it  some  Parmesan 
cheese;  do  this  alternatelv  until  the  tureen  is 
filled;  then  phceiton  thefireiand  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  by  t4>.ting  yoa  find -it  done.  This 
ioup,  which  from  its  thickness  might  more  pro- 
perly be  termed  a  stew,  is  delicious,  atld  the 
origin  of  oumervus  indigestions. 


ON  Diftar. 

Desert  is  to  a  dinner  what  the  sky-rockets  are 
to  fire-works,  the  most  brilliant  part,  and  the 
ene  which  requires  the  re-union  of  a  crowd  of 
agreeable  talents.  A  gnml  butler  ought  to  be 
at  the  same  time  an  Iceman,  a  confectioner,  a 
decorator,  a  painter,  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  and 
a  florist ;  it  is  in  this  repast  for  the  eye  where 
you  may  see  his  talents  expand  in  the  not^t 
astonishing  manner.  There  have  been  some 
feasts  in  which  the  desert  alone  has  cost  twelve 
Imndred  {Kiunds;  but  as  this  course  speaks  more 
to  the  eyes  than  any  of  the  other  senses,  th^ 
accomplished  epicure  contents  himself  with  ad- 
miring it;  a  piece  of  stimulating  cheese  is  more 
prized  by  him  than  the  most  pompous  and  splen- 
did decorations. 

We  have  said  that  the  desert  is  to  the  courses 
that  precede  it  what  sky-rockets  are  to  fire-works, 
and  if  this  simile  be  not  exact  under  every  rela- 
tion, it  will  be  owned,  at  least,  that  ii  makes  us 
comprehend  that  a  desert  ought  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  a  feast ;  that  its  appearance  should 
•urprise,  astonish,  and  enchant  the  guests  ;  and 
that  if  every  thing  that  h^s  preceded  it  has  fully 
satisfied  the  taste,  the  desert  ought  to  speak  to 
the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes.  It 
mutt  excite  a  general  sensation  of  surprise  and 
admiration,  which  will  put  a  finishing  hand  to 
the  enjojineau  in  which  the  ^oinpaoj  have 


i«velKtl  since  the  commencement  of  the  feast* 
This  art,  like  many  others,  has  made  but  Teff 
slow  progvess,  and,  as  well  as  erery  other  art,  it 
is  to  the  Italians  that  we  are  indebted  for  it. 

Formerly  our  hotisekeepers  knew  no  other 
system  of  arrangement  than  in  the  immense  size 
of  their  jomts,  and  the  different  shape  of  their 
dishes  5  a  heavy  profusion  was  the  only  merit  of 
our  most  splendid  tables.  This  vulgar  sumptti- 
osity  attested  opulence,  but  nothing  in  it  an* 
nounced  either  taste  er  elegance.  Paul  Vero- 
nese's painting  of  the  Marriage  io  Canaan,  which 
is  exhibited  at  the  Museum  at  Paris,  will  give 
you  a  just  idea  of  the  style  which  then  reigned. 

When  the  art  of  confection  had  attained  soma 
perfection,  a  new  manner  of  serving  up  deseiti 
was  invented.  The  happy  combination  of  fresh 
with  preserved  fruit,  led  to  the  idea  of  imiuting 
the  trees  on  which  it  grew;  the  Italians,  who 
were  the  first  inventors  of  this  style,  carried  it  to 
an  eminent  degree  of  perfection. 

To  mcrease  the  elegance  of  this  service,  plates 
of  the  brightest  meul  were  intreduced,  which 
were  afterwards  ornamented  with  looking  gbsses; 
in  the  midst  of  variously  coloured  sands  were 
painted  flowers  which  produced  the  beautiful 
variety  of  a  partene,  and  to  complete  die  iliiuioo, 
tlrde  parterres  were  covered  with  liule  figures 
made  of  sugar,  and  very  naturally  coloured^ 
which  firmed  the  represenutton  in  miniature  of  a 
select  party  walking  in  a  pleasure  ground  be- 
spangled with  flowers. 


THE  FATAL  BPPECT8  OP  SBLF-LOVE  COMSIDKREO 
WITH  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  COOKERY. 

The  old  adage  which  assures  us  that  our  eyes 
are  larger  than  our  stomach,  is  a  truth  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  cerUin  Amphytri* 
ons,  who,  borne  away  by  a  foolish  vanity,  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  first  glances,  and  serve  up  a 
repast  fit  for  twenty  people,  when  there  are  but 
eight  or  ten  guests,  and  by  this  means  are  seldom 
able  to  receive  their  friends.  Such  persons  would 
give  ten  dinners  in  a  year  instead  of  three,  if  they 
were  less  to  consult  the  eyes  of  their  guests  than 
their  appetites. 

Domestic  economy  vainly  endeavours  to  make 
the  remains  of  a  splendid  entertainment  latt 
throughout  the  week,  it  cannot  succeed,  and 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  thai  pride  is  in  this  in* 
stance  an  enemy  to  real  enjoyment.  Boileau 
has  said  with  much  truth : — **  Qu'un  diner  re- 
chauff6  nc  valut  jamais  rien  ;*'  and  it  is  to  under- 
sund  one*«  interest  very  ill  to  prepare  a  dinner 
that  comes  on  the  uble  for  eight  days,  and  is. 
only  really  good  on  the  first. 

This  is  not  the  only  fault  into  which  an  ill 
devised  self  love  nuy  lead  us  at  dinner  timej 
and,  ia  short,  ^>  proceed  methodically,  we  will 
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begin  by  tiyinf ,  that  symmetry  is  one  of  the 
most  fonnidable  enemies  to  good  livfog.  It  U 
proTed  that  every  thing  in  this  nether  world  must 
be  tenred  npy  gathered,  or  eaten  when  ripe; 
from  the  rose  down  to  the  omelette  which  fnusi 
be  derotired  the  instant  it  is  turned  out  of  the 
frymg  pan;  from  the  partridge,  the  excellericf* 
of  which  often  depends  on  an  hour^s  mortifica- 
tion,  to  the  mince  pye,  which  ^lould  make  but 
€Nie  leap  from  the  month  of  the  oVen  to  that  of 
the  epicure;  there  is  in  every  thing  a  m<^ 
in#nt  of  perfection  which  should  be  skilfully 
canght. 

Uitrm  eitraque  negnit  cowUiere  rectum  ;  which 
means  in  English,  protraction  or  precipitation  in 
cookery  are  equally  prejudicial  to  ragouts. 

There  is  not  one  re^l  epicure  tliat  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  established  truth ;  and  how  i: 
mm  possible  to  renounce  the  custom  of  serviofc 
«p  dish  after  dish,  to  adopt  that  of  covering  the 
table  with  fifteen  or  twenty  different  ones,  which 
cannot  be  all  swallowed  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
last  of  which  are  sure  to  be  cold  ?  A  ridiculou*: 
vanity  has  dictated  this  pompous  Symmetry  so 


fatal  to  the  taste,  ahd  which  at  the  utniosi  out 
only  satisfy  the  tboughiless  and  the  foolish. 

Vainly  have  A.mphitryons  of  sound  Judgment^ 
who  were  obliged  to  ^Cfityce  their  own  opinion 
to  cuitom  without  posses<(tng  soflScient  strength 
of  mind  to  fo1lo«r  tb^  precepts  of  their  fore- 
fathers, fHt  fhe  fatal  consequences  of  a  regulaf 
and  systemati<4l  dinn<^,  and  sought  to  remedy  it 
by  using  ariiAcl  i|  heat  ^  pewter  dishes  filled  with 
boiling  water,  and  some  al«>  with  charcoal,  hav« 
been  used  for  this  purjKwe,  but  these  are  but 
melancholy  pallijtlres,  and  tend  less  to  keep  tho 
natural  heat  ihan  tp  dry  up  the  meat. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  will  exclaim  th« 
man  of  the  world,  who  is  a  sHve  to  fashion  and 
vanity.  We  will  answer,  despis^^  the  one  and 
lay  aside  the  other;  give  six  principal  dishet 
iAs(e.id  of  twelve,  but  let  them  be  larger;  servt 
them  up  one  after  the  other,  or  at  the  utmost 
twrl  at  a  time,  from  the  soup  to  the  desert.  This 
will  be  the  mejns  of  ta<;ting  ev  ry  dish  hot,  of 
toting  plemifully,  doing  justice  to  the  whole  of 
the  repast,  satisfying  the  most  bi^hfnl  appetites, 
^nd  giving  an  excellent  dinner  with  much  lest 
expence. 


POETRr, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECT, 


LINES 

OH  TltlTIVO  TBS  TOMB  OF  J.  W.  CHAHDISR. 

But  for  dread  recollection,  sad  yet  dear. 

And  evidence  of  other  eyes  than  these, 

1  would  deny  that  this  was  Chandler's  grave. 

I  boast' no  roase*s  partial  smile,  nor  claim 

The  sacred  ardour  of  the  poet^s  brains. 

Or  worth  like  thine  should  not  remain  unsung. 

Nor  slighted  be  a  'poetN  memory. 

But  what  has  grief  with  polished  phrase  to  do, 

And  all  the  idle  vanities  of  speech  ? 

Enough  that  truth  its  simple  purpose  speak. 

He  who  lies  here,  amid  the  common  dead, 

Unsculptured  and  unsung,  once  knew  full  well 

The  dating  mind  in  fancy*s  mase  to  lead ; 

To  build  the  mystic  power  of  heavenly  sounds ; 

Or  trace,  with  modest  pencil,  nature^s  hues 

In  all  their  changeful  variance  of  shade. 

Unheeding  be  the  noisy  world  without. 

Pent  in  hb  little  circumscribed  abode. 

His  labours  he  pursued,  nor  mourn*d  his  lot. 

Oft  when  the  sun  wiib  weary  western  pace. 

Sunk  in  his  richest  radiance  of  heaven, 

)<igbt  hath  his  Uboiift  watch*dj— -the  midnight 


Oft  in  iu  little  crucible  hath  waned, 

And  w  th  its  last  expiring  glimmer  met 

Hw  eye  unclosed— little  of  rest  had  he. 

For  when  the  painter  paused  the  poet  sung. 

Pence  to  thy  manes,  heaven-instructed  bard! 

Though  to  the  g..zing  pasaenger  no  stone 

Thy  merit  shall  proclaim,^— >what  though  no  banl^ 

An  idle  stringer  of  half-tiving  lines, 

Hiteh  thy  acquirements  in  some  halting  veiae^ 

Yet,  not  unmindful  of  thy  virtues  he 

Who  to  thy  shade  this  passing  tribute  gives. 

Round  — -'s  fesJive  board  no  more  thouVtseca 

Where,  as  the  bottle  wheelM  its  jovial  coune 

The  streaming  light  of  intellect  has  playM  ; 

Chastened  th*  exhilirating  grape,  and  gave 

The  fea<i  of  reas  n  to  the  flow  of  wine. 

Those  days,  alas!  are  gone— and  oft  1  pauM^ 

And  ponder  on  the  dread  uncertainty 

Of  who  may  fuiluw  next. 

Thus  imperceptiDly  we  disappear, 

Till  that  the  little  neighbourhood  of  liib 

Is  thinned  to  perfect  solitude  $  and  thus 

Our  best  affections  tern,  we-gradi»l  sink 

Uabeediog  and  uiOieeded  to  the  gravn. 
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'    MARIA; 

OJl»  THB   MOTHBIl*ft  »IR«B. 

Fbom  bubbling  streams,  or  springs  that  rise 

In  mountain  grot,  or  willowy  Tole, 
Bring  water  while  1  close  these  ej«i, 

Aud  kiss  these  lips  so  cold  and  pale. 
From  tufted  gro?e  aud  shadowy  gUnt 
Vntrndden  by  the  feet  of  men, 
f^rom  sedgy  banks  and  fragrant  fields, 
3ring  every  flower  that  nature  yields^ 
And  scatter  every  breathing  sweet. 
On  lovM  Marians  winding  sheet. 
BUst  spirit,  newly  freed  from  pato. 

While  o>r  thy  faded  cheek  I  bend, 
BdoVd,  and  watch*d,and  weptin  vain, 

A  moment  more  thy  flight  suspend^ 
Behold,  while  hovering  on  thy  wing. 
With  water  ftom  the  bubbling  spring 
1  wash  thy  limbs.  I  spread  thy  bier; 
And  lay  thee  down,  with  many  a  tear. 
Clad  in  thy  shroud  of  spotless  white. 
To  slumber  through  thy  weary  night. 
Thy  tender  smile,  th|  soothing  voice. 

Thy  playful  innocence,  no  more. 
Thy  fond,  fond  mother,  shall  rejoice  i 

.Thy  little  dreams  of  joys  are  o*er. 
Of  all  the  graces  of  thy  mind. 
No  token  wilt  thou  leave  behind; 
No  trace  of  thee  will  soon  remain. 
But,  in  this  breast  a  moiher*s  pain; 
A  mossy  grave,  an  humble  stone. 
To  lell  thy  years  and  name  unknown. 


THE  VIOLET. 

SiKtHK  is  the  morning,  the  I4rk  leaves  his  nest. 

And  sings  a  salute  to  the  dawn  ; 
The  sun  with  his  splendour  embroiders  the  east. 

And  brightens  the  dew  on  the  lawn : 
While  the  sons  of  debpuch  to  indulgence  give 
way. 

And  slumber  the  prime  of  their  hours ; 
Let  Eve^  blooming  daughters  the  garden  surveyj 

And  make  then  remarks  on  the  flowers. 

Tlie  gay  gnudy  tulip  observe  as  ye  walk. 

How  flaunting  the  gloss  of  its  vest ! 
How  pioud  !  and  how  stately  it  stands  on  its  stalk. 

In  beauty^  diversity  drest : 
From  the  rose,  the  carnation,  the  pink,  and  the 
clove. 

What  udoufs  incessantly  spring ! 
The  south  wafts  a  richer  peifume  to  the  grove. 

As  he  brushes  the  leaves  with  his  wing. 

Apart  from  the  rest,  in  her  purple  anay. 

The  violet  humbly  retrenta; 
In  modest coBcealneot  she  peepaoii  the  day» 

YH  none  cm  escel  her  in  sweeti: 


So    humble,   tbnt   (though    with  onpaMMaTa 
grace 

She  might  even  a  palace  adorn,) 
She  oft  in  the  hedge  hideaher  innocent  fiic% 

And  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  ihom. 
So  beanty,  ye  lair  ones,  is  doubly  reflnM; 

When  modesty  heightens  its  charms : 
When  meekness  divine  adds  a  gem  to  the  mind^ 

The  heart  of  the  suiter  it  warms : 
Let  neneulk  of  Venu«,  and  all  her  proud  traiRy 

(The  Graces  that  wait  at  her  call  ^) 
*Tis  meekness  alone,  which  the  conqnett  wiH 
gain; 

This  vilet  surpasses  them  all. 


THE  ROSE. 

NuKS^o  by  the  Zephyr^s  balmy  sighs. 
And  cherishM  by  the  tears  of  More  ; 
O  flowV  of  flow'rs !   unfold— arise ! 
O  haste,  delicious  Rose,  be  bom  I 
Unheeding  wish !  no— yet  awhile. 
Be  yet  awhile  thy  dawn  delayM; 
Since  the  same  hour  that  sees  thee  smile 
In  orient  bloom,  shall  see  thee  fade. 
Cecilia  thus,  an  opening  flowV, 
Must  withering  droop  at  heav'n*s  decree  ; 
Like  her  thou  bloom*st  thy  little  hour, 
And  she  alas  !  must  fade  like  thee. 

But  go— and  on  her  bosom  die ; 
At  once  thy  throne  and  blissful  tomb  ; 
While  envious  heaves  my  tecret  sigh 
To  share  with  thee  so  s?^  a  doom. 

Love  shall  thy  graceful  bent  advise. 
Thy  bluJthing  tremHous  tints  reveal ; 
Go, bright  yet  hurtless  charm  her  eyes; 
Go,  deck  her  bosom,  not  conceal. 
Should  some  bold  hand  invade  ^ee  there^ 
From  Love*s  asylum  rudely  torn  ; 
O  rose,  a  lover^s  vengeance  bear. 
And  let  my  rival  feel  thy  thorn. 


TO  MARY. 

CiASB  to  weep,  my  long-IovM  Mary, 
Tho*  a  beauteous  Nymph  Tve  seen  ; 

Young  and  gay— a  very  Fairy, 
Still  thou  reign*st  my  bosom'k  Qttten. 

Ruby  lips  and  sparkling  eyes. 

Let  my  giddy  Girl  possess ; 
These  have  causM  unhallowM  sighs. 

Not  one  true  sigh  1  love  thee  less ! 

Nor  mourn  that  time  hath  borne  away 
The  Ap^U  buds  which  deckM  thy  cheek; 

ChangM  thy  lovely  tresses  grey. 
And  rough'd  thy  brow-^nee  marble^iledc. 
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What  matters  if  the  caskets  worn; 

And  blurs  and  blotches  mark  it  round  i 
Ne*er  heed  how  much  the  outward**  toro^ 

Since  safe  within,  a  gem  is  found ! 
Then  cease  to  weep,  altho*  you  tee 

By  yon  playful  flame  Vm  ta*en) 
CloyM  with  common  sweets,  the  bee 

Hies  him  to  his  rose  again ! 

THE  TWO  VIZIERS; 

A   TAtl. 

A  ?Senian  king  two  viziers  had^ 

And  iktc  unfkT*ring  proT*d, 
The  taltaa  ind  these  Tisiers  both 

The  «me  hit  lady  lov^d. 

The  sultan  calTd  hit  palanquia. 

And  both  hit  &T*rll«f  took 
Unto  the  sage  magician,  who 

Dwelt  o'er  the  sUiFcr  brook. 

«  Magician,  hetr  thy  kin^i  resolte  j 

"  lliy  head  tball  forfeit  be, 
"  y nless  thoa  set  these  Tizien  both 

**  From  loYe^s  dominion  free, 

**  That  I  unrivaird  may  possess 

**  The  lady  I  adore, 
^  That  outward  smile  and  inward  curse 

**  I  mij  not  witness  more.** 

The  sage  magiekn  knew  the  king 

He  strictly  most  obey  s 
The  sage  magician  knew  his  heed 
-   id ost  for  has  fiulure  pay. 

This  leamM  inchtnter  did  to  voice 

And  feature  ghre  good  heed. 
He  knew  the  master  lines  that  to 

The  matter  passions  lead. 
He  on  the  fiiVrites  fixt  his  eye 

With  penetrating  look  ; 
He  re«l  their  passions,  tempers,  thoughts, 
«  As  hi  a  printed  book. 
Then  rubs  his  brow  and  mnses  o*er 

Theking*s  severe  command— > 
He  calk— a  lovely  maid  appears. 

None  fairer  in  the  land. 

He  to  the  viaier  Selim  turns  ; 

<<  Be  this  thy  fovVite  fair, 
^*  Nor  Uwh  to  own  how  flexible 

"Thy  easy  paasioniave. 
<«Go,  nymph,  employ  thy  power  to  charm» 

••^Thoult  aim  a  happier  dart;* 
He  tum*d  upon  the  other  then 

And  atabbM  him  to  the  heart. 
<«  I  dar*d  pot  trifle,  mighty  prince, 

<<  Thine  anger  U  endure; 
«  Thu  viaier  lov*d,  and  all  the-sroild 

<<  GontahiM  no  other  cure.**  H. 

Nn.  XXI.  r«/.  /// . 


THE  WELCOME. 

TflBRB  is  a  house  <no  matter  where), 
Enough  for  me,  I  can  declare, 
I  meet  whenever  I  am  there 

Full  welcome. 

Not  without  limits  the  domain, 
But  ah !  what  limits  can  restrain 
Hearts  which  fur  human  kind  maintain 
Such  welcooe. 

Art  has  not  wav*d  her  magic  wand, 
Nor  Ostentation  lent  her  hand. 
Fastidious,  to  adorn  this  land 

Of  welcome. 

The  hospiuble  table  stoiM 
With  all  that  Plenty  ean  afford— 
Good-humogr  presses  to  the  board, 
Withi 


The  fore  so  good,  the  friends  so  kind. 
Domestic  rules  to  to  my  mind- 
Elsewhere  1  dare  not  hope  to  find 

Sueh  welcome. 

The  vet*ran,  boasting  many  a  scar 
Imprinted  by  the  fate  of  war. 
And  homeward  looking  from  afar 

For  welcome. 

Then  halting,  eager  to  disclose 
His  dangers  past,  and  present  woes. 
Learns  ere  the  chequer*d  ule  he  close 
His  welcome. 

The  sailor,  whom  tad  wounds  deform, 
Finds  written  on  hto  shattered  form, 
(The  wrwJc  of  many  a  batUe*s  storm) 
A  weleome. 

Ea^  wand'ring  houseless  child  of  woe. 
Whom  Fortune's  sports  may  hither  throw. 
Is  taught  his  sorrows  to  forego 

In  welcome. 

No  frown  will  check  the  opening  smile. 
No  rigour  ask  the  hireling's  toil, 
But  Charity  t)ie  tear  beguile 

With  welcome. 

Nor  Woe  alone  may  revel  there. 
For  hither  Pleasure  Buy  repair, 
ABd  butgUng  Jollity  may  share 

The  welcome. 

Where  Wk^t  best  blessings  so  abound. 
And  mirth  and  humour  fly  around 
Oh !  there  is  magic  In  the  sound 
Of  welcome! 

And  such  life's  changeful  destiny. 
He,  who  to-day  exalted  high. 
Hit  humbler  brother  would  deny 
A  welcome, 
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To-morrow^g  chances  may  bewail. 
To  morrow,  urging  Mift^ry^s  lale. 
May  to  ^e  cottage  gUdly  hail 

A  welcome. , 

But  he  who  of  the  scantiest  store. 
Reserves  a  morsel  for  the  poor. 
And  giving,  wishes  it  were  more. 

With  wekome, 
BlefSHig  and  blessed,  long  shall  lire— 
To  larger  treasures,  shall  receive 
Than  pow*r  or  affluence  can  give. 

Full  welcome. 


CAPRICE.      • 
As  Nature  animktkiB  owes 

To  Sors  r^olgent  heat. 
So  from  whatShakespeare*i  muse  bestows 

My  lays  orij^inate. 

Of  man  in  evr^y  act  and  stage. 

From  birth  to  lUe^s  decrease, 
I  mean  to  sing  hbw  evVy  age 

Is  governM  by  capric«. 

In  infancy  its  dawn  we  view. 
The  whining  rooan  for—something  new; 
The  coral  bells  awhile  invite; 
Now  tops  and  paper-kites  delight. 
Miss-«.emblem  strong  of  future  wishes. 
Is  pleased  with  dollies,  fans,  and  dishes  : 
The  hn  to  atoms  soon  is  tattered, 
The  dolly  broke,  the  dishes  batterM; 
And  then  succeed  the  finger^s  armour. 
With  rings  and  pincu&hions  to  charm  her. ' 

When  shady  down  begins  to  grace 
The  full-grown  youth^s  cherubic  face, 
To  manlier  joys  hi>  mind  he  turns. 
His  heart  wiih  love  of  danger  burns; 
The  chace  or  course  his  fancy  fires ; 
The  noise  and  shouts  of  war  admires  ; 
Pledges  to  twenty  maids  bis  troth. 
And  seals  each  period  with  an  oath. 

But  delicate,  capricious  Miss, 
Is  quite  an  opposite  of  this ; 
She  doats  on  dear  Rauaaini*8  song ; 
Is  craay  for  a  cotillion ; 
Detests  the  very  name  of  Handel ; 
Hates  plays— except  the  School  for  Scandal ; 
And  would  as  soon  see  asses  run. 
At  view  that  monster— Henderson ;   , 
Though,  ju^t  to  follow  Fa&hion*8  path, 
SheclappM  him  ev'ry  night  at  Bath. 
She  wonders  that  her  cousin  Nancy 
Would  have  a  hat  of  such  a  fancy ; 
At  shopping  time  she  next  day  gets 
The  self-«ame  make  from  N'-iia  Brett's, 
Because  she  heard  Beau  Chusem  swear 
'1* would  siiit  her  mantua  to  a  hair, 


She  meets  Sir  George  at  Lady  Trump^s,    / 
He  bows,  but  Mt?(s  is  in  the  dumps  ; 
Yet  hopes  Sir  George  will  grant  his  hand 
On  Monday  fdr  an  allemande. 

When  Sire  and  Matron— names  that  please 
Each  lover  of  the  law— increase-^- 
The  steadiness  of  thought  demand. 
Caprice  still  waves  her  fickle  wand ; 
At  morning  oVr  the  fumes  of  tea. 
They  plan  what  calling  Jack  must  be.— 
**  A  statesman,  lawyer,  bard,  divine, 
**  No  doubt  the  boy  will  some  day  shkie; 
'*  But  wicked  Tim  (the  younger  son) 
**  Is  full  of  mischief,  wit,  and  fun  ; 
**  A  soldier  he— by  Mars  I  vow, 
**  HeMl  be  ^  great  as  General  Howe. 
"  However  let  us  ehange  the  subject, 
"  And  dinner  now  must  be  our  object." 
Then  roast  and  hoUM,  and  laan  and  fat. 
Make  up  the  morn*s  capricious  chat. 

Now  let  us  View,  *midst  urns  and  books, 
Tlie  antiquariin*s  thoughtful  lookl ; 
A  beauteou!*,  free  estate  he  sells. 
To  purchase  fossils,  spars,  and  sh«>lls  ; 
He  gives«-.would  reason  ever  think  it! 
An  hundred  guineas  for  a  trinket ; 
Because  medallic  Evelyn  says, 
"  *Twas  made  in  Julius  Caspar's  days."  ^ 

Caprice  but  seldom  fails  to  pr%ss 
The  mind  of  second  childishness  : 
What  sooner  can  our  laughter  move 
Than  hiring  dotards  making  love  ?  * 
Or  see  an  old  enfeebled  creature 
DressiM  for  a  ball  or  fete^champetre  ? 
And  hear  him  give  his  woikioen  orders 
To  extepd  his  views-P-put  down  bis  borden 
To  make  the  maiisitm  of  a  piece. 
Old  Gothic  yields  to  new  Chinese. 

But  pity  here  shall  draw  her  veil. 
Nor  at  the  faults  of  age  shall  rail: 
Age  from  the  Muse  should  find  protection. 
Youth  linkM  to  Folly,  her  correciion. 
Nor  will  she  use  the  fash  severe, 
But  bids  her  votaries  to  steer 
Free  of  Caprice— the  chi!<l  of  freoV, 
And  cousin x>f  ilUhtimour^d  pique, 
Projector  base  of  discontent, 
Disgustful,  sour,  impertinent ; 
Whose  swtv  the  bosotn's  peace  distracts. 
Who  knows  nor  why,  nor  how  it  acts, 
But,  like  an  evil-minderl  poet. 
Disturbs  the  rest  of  all  who  know  it. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 
BcHOLv  her,  Single  in  the  field. 

Yon  solitary  Highland  lass! 
Reaping  tjnd  singing  by  herself) 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
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Alone  she  cuts  aQd  binds  ihe  gnun^ 
And  singt  a  melincholy  strain ; 

0  listen  !  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  OTerflowhag  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

So  sweetly  to  reposing  bands 
Of  travellers,  in  some  shady  haunt. 

Among  Arabian  sands : 
No  sweetdr  voice  was  ever  beard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo  bird. 
Breaking  the  silence. of  the  seas, 
Amongst  the  Cirtbest  Hebrides. 
Will  no  one  tell  jne  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbenflow 
Foe  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  batdes  long  ago : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ! 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  jor  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again ! 

Whate*er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sung 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 

And  o*er  the  sickle  bending ; 
IlistenM  till  1  had  my  611 ; 
And,  as  1  mounted  up  the  hill 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  mor«. 


LINES, 

OR  RBTOtNINO  A  RIMO  TO  A  YOUNG  LADT. 

Thou  emblem  of  faith,  thou  sweet  pjedg^  of 
a  passion, 
That  heaven  has  reterv*d  for  one  happier  than 
me. 

On  the  hand  of  the  fair  go  resume  thy  lovM 
station. 
Go  bask  in  the  beams  that  are  lavishM    on 
thee. 

And  when  some  past  scene  thy  remembrance  re- 
calling, 

Her  bosom  shall  rise  to  the  tear  that  is  faiiing, 

With  the  transport  of  lot e  may  no  torture  com- 
bine. 

Bat  be  her*s  all  tltfe  bliss,  and  the  suffering  mine. 

Yet  say  to  thy  mistres^  'ere  yet  I  r-^sign  thee. 
Ah !  say  why  thj  charms  so  indifferent  to  me  ^ 

To  her  thou  art  dear,  then  should  1  not  adore  thee? 
Can  the  heart  that  is  her's  be  regardless  of  thee. 


But  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  a  friend,  or  a  brother. 
Can  see  nought  in  thee  but  the  flame  of  another  • 
On  me  then  thouVt  lost,  for  thou  never  can*st 

prove 
The  emblem  of  faith,  or  the  token  of  love ! 

But  ah  !  bad  the  ringlet  thou  lov*st  ^o  surround. 
Had  it  e*er  ki$&M  the  rose  on  the  cheek  of  my 

dear. 
What  ransom  to  buy  thee  could  ever  be  found. 
Or  what  force  from  my  heart  the  possession 

could  tear ! 
A  mourner,  a  soff^rar,'  a  waadVcr,  a  nmger. 
In  sickness,  in  sadness,  in  pain,  or  in  danger. 
In  my  heart  I  would  w«ar  thte  HUl  its  last  pulse 

were  over. 
Then  together  WcM  sink,  and  Vd  part  thee  no 

more. 


THE  COTTAGE. 

TO  ISABELLA. 

Oh  shaxe  my  cottage  gentle  naid. 

It  only  waiu  for  thee. 
To  give  a  sweetness  to  its  shade. 
And  happiness  to  me. 

Luxurious  pride  it  cannot  boast, 

Tis  all  simplicity  ; 
No  perfumes  from  Arabia's  coast. 

Nor  glittVing  genxs  thou'lt  see. 

The  hawthorn  with  the  wo6dbini  twia'd 

Present  their  sweets  to  thee } 
'  And  evVy  balmy  breath  of  wind,- 
Is  ^rd  with  harmony.  ^ 

Here  from  the  splendid  gay  parade 

Of  noise  and  folly  free. 
No  sorrows  can  my  peace  invade. 

If  only  blesi  with  thee.  * 

A  truly  fond  and  foithfnl  heart. 

Is  all  I  offer  thee } 
And  can'st  ihou  see  me  thus  depart, 

A  prey  to  misery  ?  '^ 

Then  share  my  cottage,  dearest  maid^ 
li  only  waits  for  thee,  • 

To  add  fresh  beauty  to  its  shade. 
And  happiness  to  me !  ' 

H. 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  AUGUST. 


FRENCH  THEATRE. 

MAim  TO  BE  MARRIED. 
[CmUdtutdftnm  Ihig^  50.] 

(EwUr  Utivi^B,  lidifmg.) 

SainvUU.  You  avoid  ni«  to  icrupulouslj  that 
I  cinitot  Interpret  your  conduct  in  a  different 
manner. 

I^t$€.  Welly  Sir,  1  am  an  artlett  girl  and  will 
rtreal  exactly  what  agitatet  my  heart. 

Urmk  (o/mmO*  Louise^  you  are  wanted,  the 
ferrants  and  bouiekeeper  desire  to  recelTe  your 
commandt. 

LuuiH  (Um  to  t^mft).  What  a  weight  of 
•mbarranment  yon  htT«  taken  off  my  mind. 
(AUud)  I  fim  going. 

SQinvUU.  You  had  promiMd  t«  give  me  «n 
explanation  of  your  conduct. 

LonuH,  You  are  destined  by  my  father,  I  think 
you  Mid,  to  become  my  husband  \  but,  Sir,  tbare 
tr«  other  young  Udies  in  this  house  who  are 
equally  worthy  of  yoi^r  addresses;  Agatbe 
and  Pauline,  for  Instance. 

Sainetfft  They  art  tmdoubtcdly  very  amiable; 
yttl  should  pf  efiir  ■  i 

Aeififf .  The  truth  is,  they  liave  n;}€Cled  you, 
UMy  have  Just  now  doohired  It  to  me ;  and  do 
you  beliete  that  titer  having  obtained  this  know- 
ledge, 1  should  feel  much  honoured  by  your 
attentions— neither  are  you  the  only  friend  of  my 
Mier*s  who  has  paid  us  ^  visit* 

SmwUU.  What, madam! 

hmm.  Nothing  more  than  this)  I  rely  upon 
my  ftither^  kindness  \  he  will  not  compel  me  to 
f>rm  so  saHous  an  engagement  against  my  incit* 
nation.  {Urn  U  UrmUt),  Ah  I  my  dear  ITrsnle,  I 
must  hasten  away%  leal  heshouM  see  tho  tears 
rcai^  to  burst  from  my  eyes.  lEitit. 

Sumpiih  (esMlt),  U  U  avenion  or  coquettry 
that  dlrecu  her  actioua !  This  house  is  really  the 
naai  of  female  po^fktHm !  The  one  with  her 
love  for  hunting  and  her  Amaaouian  appcwMMe, 
the  other  with  bori^kly  partiality  Ibrnovela,  and 
a  third  whose  mind  ia  the  sport  of  whim.  Alas ! 
my  dear  Jaquomin,  you  know  very  little  how  to 
•dttcaia  giiia. 

Vnmk.  MayIaak»Sir,  whatia  thecauieof 
your  seeming  aflkHou  ? 

.  1  am  MMd  afitied,  at  Imvuig  batn 


so  unfortunate  as  unconsciously  to  displease  jour 
friend. 

Urtule,    Impossible! 

SamvUle,  Then  it  is  the  effect  of  one  of  hev 
caprices ;  and  you  must  own  that  my  prospect 
of  happiness  with  her,  is  not  very  bright.  But 
why  should  I  be  in  a  hurry  to  marry,  and  seek  for 
a  wife  in  Mr.  Jaquemin^s  family  ?  his  daughters 
and  wards  are  not  (he  only  ladies  on  earth  ;  and 
Louise  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  adorned  with 
sense  and  beauty,  for  I  have  an  instanoe  of  the 
contrary  before  me. 

Urtuk.  I  feel  how  unworthy  I  am  of  tuch  a 
compliment.  I  have  no  osprices  it  is  true,  but 
I  am  incapable  of  committing  an  act  of  disccit, 
and  though  Mr.  Jaquemin  invited  me  this  morn- 
ing to  enter  the  lists  with  his  wardranddaughten, 
I  will  only  speak  of  Louise  to  you. 

Saimiiie,  Let  me  never  hear  of  her  any  more, 
I  beseech  you. 

UrtuU.  Let  me  try  to  find  the  cause  of  this 
quarrel.  Is  it  not  that  you  have  told  her  your 
intention  of  living  in  the  country? 

SaimfUU,  WeU  ? 

UmtU.  It  has  probably  chagrined  Louise,  who 
withoutacknowledgiug  it, secretly  wishes  to  tcttio 
atParif. 

SttimUU,  This  piece  of  information  puts  an 
end  to  my  uncertainty,  and  I  now  rejoice  at  hav- 
ing refused  the  apartment  Mr.  Jaquemin  bat 
prepared  for  me. 

VmU,  For  my  part  I  caimot  conceive  what 
pleasures  Paris  can  afford. 

SamvUle.  You  arc  fond  of  the  country  * 

Vh9U.  Passionately  I  when  in  the  company 
of  those  we  love  every  abode  becomes  delightfnt 
I  live  so  happy  with  my  mother. 

goMMig/t.  I  long  lo  pay  her  my  recocts,  mi 
win  instantly  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Jaquemin. 

Vmde.  Not  for  ever,  I  stncerdy  hope.  I  pefw 
ceive  him  coming,  and  will  leave  you  together; 
but  I  ten  you  bc^fore  hand,  whenever  you  visit 
us  expect  to  hear  my  mother  and  I  speak  of  no 
ona  else  bud  Louise.  fAMe  m  sk*  go€$.J  He 
wUI  marry  mo.  {Ejiii. 

Smimtiik  r^^m^J  Undoubtedly  1  riaU  visik 
the  mother  of  this  amiahle  young  lady.  What 
goodooMshedi^ycd  when  ^m  lookLouise'^ 
put^wlmifiro!  what  animation  * 
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Snit^  jAquBMiii. 

Juqmemin,  How  now,  SainYille?  how  farct  your 
heart  among  so  many  captivatinf  objects  ?  how 
sncceiiful  in  your  adretse*? 

SamoUU.  You  are  very  kmd.^^Asuh.J  He 
will  fly  into  a  paasion^  and  break  off  my  con- 
nection, perhapti  but  at  ail  evenu  I  am  deter- 
mined to  tell  the  truth,  however  unpleasant. 

Jaqu€mm.  You  fife  roe  no  answer? 

SainviUe,  You  know,  my  friend,  that  hap- 
piness in  the  married  state  depends  upon  a  simi- 
litude of  dispotitioni,  and  I  must  own  I  am  rather 
eccentric. 

JaquewUm,  I  understand  you,  you  mean  my 
two  wards,  they  were  too  old  when  they  were 
p1ac6d  under  my  care  toliave  their  education  cast 
into  a  new  mould  ;«»they  do  not  suit  you. 

SaiMvUU.  I  am  far  from  admiring  them. 

JofMSMM.  But  Louise?  the  case  is  different 
there. 

SaiMviUe,  She  is  possessed  of  a  thousand  good 
qualities,  I  doubt  not,  yet  ■ 

Jaqmtmm,  Yet!  what,  are  you  not  in  love 
with  my  daughter  ? 

SmmvilU,  I  /<ear  I  am  not  happy  enough  to 
please  her. 

Jflyneww.  Not  pleale  her  ?  nonsense !  Louise 
has  too  much  good  sense  not  to  esteem  you  when 
she  is  better  acquainted  with  you. 

SaiMwUU.  No ;  I  beUeve  it  is  better  to  gi?e  op 
all  pretensions  to  her  hand  at  once. 

Jofuemm.  Gire  her  up  at  once !  that  is  a  weak 
pretence,  a  &lse  excuse,  it  is  you  who  refuse  to 
marry  her. 

SainviUe.  She  receiTed  me  with  a  denial. 

Jmfmwum,  To  refuse  the  hand  of  my  daughter ! 

SahttilU,  Always  the  same,  as  impetuous  as 
jeter. 

JaqmtmiM,  After  giving  me  your  word ! 

SainvilU.  Not  exactly  so  much,  my  friend. 

Jofmtmin,  Your  friend  ?  I  your  friend  ! 

SmimviUe.  I  knew  you  would  fly  into  a  pas- 
sien. 

Japmmm.  1  am  not  in  a  passion ;  but  your 
eoodiact  is  shameful :  no^  no,  I  am  not  in  a  pas- 
sion, thanks  be  to  beaten  my  daughter  will  not 
want  suitors. 

SaitmlU.  I  am  certain  of  that,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  1  let  you  know  that  she  is  free. 

Jo^MHitn.  You  hate  done  very  right,  Mr. 
Salnrille^  your  band ;   we  shall  see  each  other 


SMkmak,  We  shall,  my  dear  Jaquemin,  and 
yea  will  grow  eoolj  but  I  am  also  of  opinion 
diat  It  will  be  more  proper  I  should  not  be  seen 
•gain  Ml  your  heus«  till  your  daughters  and  wards 
be  married. 

Joqmgmim.  Ob,  nql  cfta  ApD,  I  hart  d«0« 
with  yott  ibr  erer. 


SainviUe,  This  is  too  much,  it  is  impos>ibte 
to  keep  one*s  patience  any  longer  with  such  a 
man.  [Oeing. 

Jaqnemin.  Well,  you  leave  me,  you  depart. 

SainviUe,  You  turn  me  out. 

Jaquemin.  Oh  yes,  set  off,  you  are  right. 
>    SainviUe,  Yes,  my  friend,  1  am  right.    When  ' 
this  storm  will  be  over,  you  will  fed  I  have  acted 
like  an  honest  man,  your  daughter  would  not 
hare  been  happy  with  me.  [£xif. 

Jaquemin.  Infamous  T  infamous!  such  are 
our  modem  friends !  who  ever  heard  of  such 
conduct  ?  I  am  so  angry  with  him,  Louise,  and 
all  my  wards  ;  where  are  they,  (calling)  Agaihe, 
Pauline,  Louise,  Therese.  They  must  have 
committed  some  extmvagance,  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  head  of  my  poor  girl. 

Enter  Tfliaisi. 

Tkereei.  What  has  happened,  father,  that  yon 
call  so  loud? 

Jaquemin.  What  has  happened;  1  wonder, 
Miss,  that  at  your  age  you  should  dare  to  fix  your 
inclination  upon  your  cousin  without  my  con- 
sent, and  own  it  before  me.  Learn  .that  1  forbid 
you  to  write  to  him,  or  receive  any  of  his  letters.  . 

Mnter  AOatbi,  PAUt.ilix,  antf  Louiti. 

Jgmihe,  What  are  your  wishes,  my  deir 
guardian  ? 

Jaqnemin.  My  wishes.  Miss,  what  m^ns  your 
conduct  towards  that  honest  man,  Ledoux  ?  Is  it 
not  time  you  should  be  married? 

Pauline,  Really,  Mr.  Jaquemin,  you  are  in  a 
strange  humour. 

Jaquemin.  And  you.  Mitt ;  don'^t  yon  see  you 
spoil  yourself  with  reading  ridiculous  romances. 
Are  such  books  fit  to  be  perused  by  a  young 
lady? 

Lauite.  Be  not  so  angry,  father. 

Jaquemin.  Ah !  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  too. 
It  is  you  who  are  the  cause  of  all  this ;  you, 
from  whom  I  expected  more  comfort,  have  now 
injured  me  more  than  any.  What  did  you  «ay 
to  SainviUe,  that  he  leaves  me,  vowing  never  to 
enter  this  house  again,  and  refusing  to  marry 
you  ? 

Lemae.  Does  Mr.  Sainvflle  refuse  uie,  I  rejoice 
at  it  heartily  (eiglungj. 

Jaquemin.  You  rcgoice  at  it !  you  are  all  mad^ 
and  wish  to  make  me  rave. 

Enier  C*aixoiiAC  and  LiMvx. 

Cereignae.  Tve  conquered !  I*ve  conquered ! 
(ioJgatke)  here  is  your  slave  (jpreeentBlg  JL^ 
deux). 

Jaqnemin.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Canignae.  Only  this,  dear  gnardfaii,yomwianl 
ii  no  IfSogm  hliad  to  tht  mtriti  of  Mr.  UdooK, 
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who  returns  to  her  more  loving  th^vn  ever,  9nd 
wants  nothing  more  than  your  consent  to  cele* 
brate  the  nuptials. 

Jaqtiemin.  As  for  you,  Sir>I  believe  you  are 
•n  honourable  man;  but  it  is  Mr.  Sainville  who 
introduced  you  to  me,  and  he  has  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  aquaintance  with  you  is 
no  recommcndai  ion  to  me  But  no ;  it  ii  Louise 
ftlone  who  is  the  cauf  e  of  all  this. 

Lauiiti  Permit  me  to  withdraw,  I  cannot  bear 
your  anger)  but  since  it  has  been  kindled  by  Mr. 
Sainville,  1  hate  his  very  name.  \JEx\l. 

Jaquemm,  Very  well,  she  hates  him;  and  he 
is  gone  never  to  return  ! 

ITierese.  But  father,  my  cousin  and  I  are  not 
in  the  least  guilty. 

Jaqwvnin,  Hold  your  tongue ;  this  is  the  e^ect 
of  my  goodness,  my  indulgence,  or  rather  my 
folly ;  but  V\\  be  so  no  more ;  and  if  you  don't 
.amend  Til  give  you  ail  upy  and  you  shall  die 
old  maids!  lExit. 

Tkerese.  Oh  father!  do  not  curse  us. 

Agathe.  What  a  passion ! 

Paitfine,  What  a  burst  of  rage! 

Cornjpkoc  {to  Pauline).  Be  to  kind  at  to 
inKiatc  me  into  this  mystery. 

Pauline.  What  do  you  wish.  Sir  ?  to  fatigue 
ne  with  your  love ;  it  would  be  very  untimely, 
ftn  I  never  was  so  far  from  feeling  disposed  to 
laugh  in  my  life.  [J?xi7. 

Ijedoux  {to  Agathe),  Must  I  a  second  time 
withdraw  from  your  presence  ? 

Agathe^  Juft  as  you  please.  My  guardian  is 
angry  with  nse  without  knowing  why,  and  so  am 
1  with  you.  \Sxit, 

Cftignac,  Every  head  goes  wrong  in  this 
house. 

Therese  (to  tedoitx).  Follow  Agathe.— >( To 
'  Conignae.)  and  you  Pauline. 

Ccrtignac*  Lei  us  interrogate  your  lather,  the 
•ervanu,  the  whole  house,  for  we  must  know 
whence  this  tempest  proceeds. 

Therete,  From  our  neighbour,  Ursule,  I  have 
DO  doubt  {^Exit. 

Conignac.  Yes,  you  are  right,  111  soon  find  it 
out.  lExU. 

Ledoux.  Why  did  I  return  co  soon. 

KND  or  THE  SBCOMO  ACT. 

fTol^eontinmedJ 

HAYMARKET. 
The  pubfic  were  on  Thursday,  the  t3ih,  at- 
tracted to  thi«  theatre  by  a  new  Comedy,  entitled 
^rtors  Excepted.  The  scene  lies  in  a  country 
towHj  and  though  there  is  no  great  intricacy  in 
the  plot,  it  is  very  well  calculated  to  excite  an 
interest,  and  to  afford  diversion.  The  hero  of 
lAhepirc.^,  Fmnk  Woodland,  is  embarrassed  in  his 


circtimstaoce^,  partly  by  his  father's  profusion 9 
and  partly  by  his  own  credulity  in  depending 
upon  a  filse  friend.  He  is  attached  to  St^lvia 
Comtoify  who  is  under  the  guardianship  of  two 
uncles,  who  are  both  solicitous  that  she  should 
marry.  S)ie  has  two  Other  lovers,  one  Grumlejff 
the  tyrannical  Lord  of-  the  Manor,  and  Verdicff 
the  Attorney  of  the  village.  She  despises  them 
both j  and  is  secretly  partial  to  Frank  Woodfand-^ 
Frank,  having  but  little  fortune,  is  too  delicate 
to  avail  himself  of  her  affection.  After  several 
ludicrous  mistakes,  and  much  pleasant  equivoque^ 
the  uncles  consen^to  a  marriage,  and  it  appears 
that  one  of  these  uncles,  Cononodore  Contotf,  had 
brought  homa  property  belonging  to  Frank^ 
which  enables  him  to  redeem  his  estate  from 
mortgage  in  the  hands  of  Grutnley, 

There  is  an  under-plot  arising  from  a  former 
connection  between  the  Luwytr  and  the  fVidon 
Half,  as  well  as  from  the  distresses  of  an  old 
schoolmaster  and  his  family  who  have  been 
brought  to  beggary  by  the  oppression  of'Gmmleif, 
The  piece  is  diversified  by  the  humours  of  the 
Commodore,  of  the  iMWyer,  of  a  nutie  Waiter,  as 
well  as  by  the  wild  desperation  of  Invoice,  a 
broken  speculator. 

This  Comedy  is  the  productkm  of  Mr.  T. 
Dibdin,  who  approaches  nearer  to  the  particular 
line  of  Mr.  Colman  than  any  modem  dramatist. 
If  we  were  inclined  to  be  fastidious  we  might 
object  to  the  model  he  has  chosen;  but  as  the 
drama,  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the  town, 
has  long  been  exempted  fttm  the  obligation  of 
ordinary  rules,  and  been  suffered  to  plead  to  cri- 
ticism with  a  pardon  in  its  pocket,  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  quarrel  with  the  punt  or  attempts 
at  overcharged  character,  which  abound  in  this 
piece. 

In  a  country  where  folly  is  faith,  who  would 
be  a  martyr  to  good  senre  ?  In  an  age  in  which 
the  stage  relishes,  and  indeed  admits  nothing  else, 
Mr.  Dibdin  would  be  to  blame  to  risk  his  profit 
for  his  reputation,  or  prefer  the  general  object  of 
writing  to  one  of  its  most  barren  and  precarious 
compensations. 

This  is  doubtless  Mr.  Dibdin*s  excuse  to  him* 
self,  and  may  well  be  admitted  as  his  apology  to 
the  critics.  Some  objections,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plot  w:is  somewhat  sUfe 
—A  bankrupt  not  appearing  to  hif  commission, 
a  young  man  becoming  a  dupe  to  misplaced  con- 
fidence, a  ship  foundering  at  sea,  Sec  &c.  Inci- 
dents of  this  sort  are  of  a  species  of  plot  which 
abound  in  that  catalogue  of  mercantile  sufferings, 
Lhyd^s  List  and  the  London  Gazette.  Mr  Dib- 
din might  have  looked  around  him,  and  found  a 
better  story  with  ease. 

The  cbaratten  were  not  very  new  5  Verdict  k 
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an  exception.  The  idem  of  the  buckish  country 
pettifogger' was 'Original;  we  trust  Mr.  Dibdin 
will  not  abandon  this  character.  In  the  present 
piece  it  is  a  mere  sketch.  The  country  waiiet 
was  rery  good,  and  the  landlady  not  amiss. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  piece,  howetcr,  wa» 
the  dialogue,  with  i  few  exceptions  as  to  the 
puns.  The  first  scene  in  the  second  act,  in 
which  Sylvia  ridicules  some  modern  fashions, 
particularly  that  of  Egyptian  furniture,  was 
written  with  a  true  spirit  of  wit  and  vivacity, 
%hich  would  have  done  honour  to  any  uriter  of 
the  age.  ' 

The  piece  was  well  supported  by  the  per- 
formers, and  warmly  received  by  the  audience  — 
Among  the  performers  we  have  chiefly  to  notice 
Mrs.  Litchfield,  who  may  be  said  to  have  done 
more  than  justice  for  the  author.  Mathews  was 
excellent;  .and  dressed  his  character  most  ad- 
mirably. Mr.  Young  appeared  to  no  advantage  j 
the  part  was  un-juited  to  him,  and  had  little  effect. 
An  airy,  spirited  Epilogue  was  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Litchfield,  in  a  manner  which  procured  her  gene- 
rat  applause. 

Mr  Sheridan's  dramatic  satire,  Th^  Critic,  h^s 
been  revived  at  lhi>?  theatre.  It  has  been  a  good 
deal  anticipated  irf  its  effect  by  Tom  Thumb,  a 
piece  which,  without  the  ostentation  of  critU 
dfifi,  or  any  grave  attempt  to  expose  the  faults 
«f  dramatic  composition  by  means  of  ridicule, 
is  invariably  diverting  by  the'  vivacity  of  its 
'burlesque  and  the  pleasant  originality  of  its  ca- 
ricature. 

The  Rehetrsal  was  of  that  class  of  plays  which 
Arbtotle  might  have  written,^criticism  thrown 
into  a  dramatic  form,  and  familiarised  and  invi- 
gorated by  stage  examples;  Tom  TTtumb  might 
fiave  been  the  combination  of  Aristophanes  and 
Flautus ;  but  the  Critic  has  all  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  Horace,  with  the  addition  of  thai  hu- 
mour so  peculiar  id  Engli-h  writers. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  this  piece,  it  is 
better  in  tlie  clo  ec  than  on  the  stage.  The  nia- 
Jority  of  an  andienee  understand  nothing  of  cri- 
ticism. They  judge  of  g(x>d'or  bad  writings  only 
by  effect;  they  laugh  at  a  thing  decidedly  ridi- 
culous, without  any  help  firom  critical  sagacity, 
or  application  of  the  joke  beyond  4ts  present.ob- 
ject.— -When  DurUigk  shakes  his  head  and  makes 
his  exit,  the  laugh  is  at  the  actor^s  grimace;  the 
satire  on  the  stiff  and  empty  courtier  of  modem 
tragedy  is  perceived,  and  relished  but  by  few. 
For  stage  effect,  therefore,  Tom  Thumb  is  much 
superior  to  the  Crific— Its  satire  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent value  and  kind.  The  Haymarket  company 
is  not  quite  .strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  this 
piece.  Fawcett  was  the  Pw/f;  but  he  was  not 
solemn  nor  dry  enough  for  the  impostor.  Instisad 
•r  ^eliveriog  the  dialogue  in  9  gnve  and  serious 


tone  of  irony,  leaving  the  Joke  and  the  laugh  to 
the  audience,  he  very  kindly  conducted  them  to 
it  hy  his  own  grimace,  and  spluttered  and  gabbled 
through. his  pirt,a«  if  it  had  b'^en  fPliapod  ot 
Caleb  Qnofem.  The  humour  of  Puf/P"  is  too  re- 
fined for  the  comic  habits  of  Fawcett. 

Mathews's  Sir  Prttfut  Plagiarif  was  admirable; 
it  was  most  successfully  drest ;  his  affected  can- 
dour had  a  very  fine  tone  of  hypocrisy  ;  his  p©. 
tuWnce  and  im(>atience  were  given  with  the  most 
inimitable  exterior  gesture;  in  a  word,  Matbew% 
in  this  character,  wis  net  inferior  to  rarsnnt 
himself.  Dangle  and  Sneer  were  both  mediocre, 
Mrs.  Liston,  in  Tilhnrina,  was  exci41ent,  and 
Waddy  was  a  good  representative  of  the  nuttt 
Lord  Burleigh. 

The  piece  was  well  received,  and'  continiMi  to 
attracts 


STRUCTURE  OF  OUR  THEATRES, 

MR.  XOITOK, 

The  strictures  in  ihy  fi'rst  letter  were  confined 
to  the  shape  of  the  house,  or  part  allotted  to  the 
spectators;  the  remarks  in  my  second  epistle 
had  for  their  object  the  disposition  of  the  proaotf- 
nitmif  or  intermediate  space  between  the  home 
and  the  stage ;  the  observations  of  this  my  third 
strawl  will  entirely  relate  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  stage  itself. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  part  of  our  theatrical 
structures,  allow  rae  to  begin  by  observing  that 
our  nation,  which  perhaps  makes  a  more  dex* 
terouB  and  more  exltnsive  use  of  machinery  than 
any  other,  in  the  production  and  improvement  of 
object*  of  direct  utility  and  comfort,  seems  to 
avail  it^Jf  less  than  any  other,  ef  the  powers  of 
me<:hanism,  in  the  promotion  and  the  perfecting 
of  instruments  and  meant  of  mere  diversion  and 
show. 

In  the  great  Italian  and  French  theatres,  every 
ch  inge  of  scenery,  however  extensive  its  whole, 
and  however  complicated  it«  parts,  is  entirely  ac- 
complished by  means  of  machinery.  The  turn- 
ing of  one  single  wheel  effects  at  once,  both  the 
simultaneous  retreat  of  .the  entire  assemblage  of 
wing^  and  drops  and  flat,  that  are  to  disappear, 
and  the  simultaneous  advancement  of  the  entire 
set  of  lateral  and  top  and  back  <:cene«,  thai  are 
to  come  forward  in  their  place:  to  that  the 
deepest  forest  or  gard  n  scene  i%,  at  if  by  mai* 
gic,  in  a  twinkling,  converted  into  a  street  or 
palace. 

In  the  EngHsh  playhouses,  on  the  contrary, 
every  change  of  scenery  (if  we  except  a  few  of 
those  very  confined  and  parial  transfigurations  of 
our  Harlequinades,  termed  Pantomimes)  is  at- 
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cbierttd  by  dint  of  handi;  and,  whether  the  tc- 
tioik  lie  in  Peru  or  in  China,  in'  ancient  Gieeoe 
#r  modern  London,  whenever  the  »cene  if  to  he 
ibiftedf  out  pop  a  parcel  of  fellows  in  ragg^ 
laced  liveriet,  to  announce  the  event,  and  to 
bring  it  about  by  mere  manual  labour.  They 
are  not  only  distinctly  beard,  giving  each  other 
directions  to  that  purpose,  to  the  unspeakable 
annoyance  of  the  actor,  whom  they  perhaps  out- 
bellow  in  some  of  his  finctt  JMissages— but  they 
aro  even  dtsilncUy  seen,  tugging  and  pulling 
pieccnieal  at  each  different  piece  of  the  scenery  : 
of  these  various  divisions  some  hitch,  others 
CumbU}  here  a  wing  comes  rolling  on  the  stance 
before  its  time,  there  another  lags  behind  until 
perhaps  the  time  for  a  new  removal  is  arrived : 
and  thus  does  every  one  of  those  changes  of  de- 
coration, so  frequent  in  English  plays,  only  pre- 
aent  a  scene  of  confusion,  most  distressing  to 
Che  eye. 

I  shall  not  expalute  at  length,  on  the  constant 
wilation  of  those  laws  of  perspective,  which 
ought  to  make  the  whole  range  of  wings  and 
drops  and  flat,  one  single  cohering  body  ;  or  on 
the  equally  consunt  disregard  of  those  rules  of 
congruity,  which  should  render  every  one  of 
these  different  component  parts  of  the  same 
whole,  subservient  to  an  uniform  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  decoration.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that 
this  violation  and  this  disregard  of  the  most 
essential  'conditions  of  theatrical  illusion  are  car-' 
lied  in  England  to  the  highest  pitch.  Instead  of 
fitting  to  each  other*s  extremities  with  nicety, 
the  wings  and  drops  often  encroach  upon  each 
other^s  boundaries  in  such  a  way  as  to  occasion, 
in  the  different  objects  which  they  represent,  the 
most  unsightly  maimlngs  and  breaks:  and  not 
unfrequently  is  the  roof  of  the  humblest  hovel 
lost  in  the  tattered  sky.  For  the  most  part,  the 
wings,  neither  in  the  style,  nor  in  the  propor- 
tions, nor  in  the  perspective  of  their  architec- 
ture, correspond  at  all  with  the  flat  with  which 
they' are  associated;  and  between  the  extreme 
shallowness  of  these  wings,  and  the  excessive 
width  of  the  intervening  spaces  between  them, 
half  the  audience  is  treated,  in  all  our  playhouses, 
with  a  full  view,  not  only  of  the  premeditated 
and  full  dress  play,  acted  before  the  scenes,  but 
of  the  extempore  and  undress  play,  going  for 
ward  behind  the  stage,  to  the  utter  destructioD  of 
all  illusion,  decorum,  and  pleasure ! 

On  the  French  suge,'  whenever  the  scene  re- 
presents a  room,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  making  that  room  appear  habiuble  and  inha- 
bited. It  always  diq>lays  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  flat  or  closing  part,  its  own  appropriate 
folding  door,  at  which  the  dramatb  persons 
usually  go  in  and  out ;  and  if,  IW>m  the  peculiar 
texture  of  the  play  .exhibited^  this  room  thoiild 


be  supposed  to  lead  to  different  diatinct  conti- 
guous apartments,  it  has  as  many  mpre  additional 
doors  as  there  are  supposed  to  be  such  apart- 
ments, each  contrived  in  some  one  of  the  wings 
that  line  the  sides  of  the  stage.  Thit  practice 
not  only  increases  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  but, 
what  is  still  more  material,  renders  much  easier 
the .  undersunding  of  the  plot :  not  to  speak  of 
the  infinitely  more  striking  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  performer  of  a  commanding  mien,, 
and  invested  with  a  dignified  character,  entering 
the  scene  at  the  centre,  and  from  his  very  first 
appearance  presenting  himself  in  front  to  the 
spectators,  than  when  obliged  to alide  edgeways 
on  and  off  the  boards,  through  an  interstice  in  the 
side  scenes. 

In  England  there  hardly  ever  is  a  central  door, 
contrived  in  the  flat  which  closes  the  scene  : 
Whatever  be  the  performance,  and  whoever  be 
the  personages,  they  all  either  walk  in  and  out  at 
the  permanent  doors,  which  form  part  of  the 
proscenium  V  and,  which,  as  I  have  already  ob* 
served,  offer  in  their  architecture  and  decoration 
no  harmony  or  connection  whatever  with  the  pe- 
culbr  scenery  or  event  exhibited  j  or  they  slide  in 
and  out,  between  the  intervals  of  the  wingi^ 
which  are  generally  intended  to  represent  a  solid 
cohering  wall;  to  that,  were  the  laws  of  per- 
spective sufficiently  attended  to,  in  the  painting 
of  the  scenes,  to  render  the  separation  between 
their  different  divisioi^  as  Imperceptible  as  it 
ought  te  be,  and  to  make  them  look  like  an  un- 
interrupted mass  of  masonry,  the  enine  and  the 
exit  of  each  personage  athwart  this  solid  wall, 
would  every  time  appear  effected  by  downright 
witchcraft. 

In  French  scenery,  a  room,  represented 
as  inhabited,  always  is  nude  to  display  a 
few  chairs,  and  other  pieces  of  appropriate  fur- 
niture, disposed  all  around,  and  ready  for  the 
performers  to  help  themselves  to,  when  required : 
nor,  if,  in  the  play  that  is  acting,  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  seated  personages,  should  not  be  in- 
tended to  take  place,  until,  perhaps,  near  the 
very  conclusion  of  the  scene,  would  a  couple  of 
the  gentlemen  in  laced  liveries  aforementioned, 
as  if  endowed  with  the  gift  of  second  sight  from 
the  very  rising  of  the  curtain,  lug  two  lumbering 
arm«chairs  to  the  very  centre  of  the  in  all  other 
respecu  totally  unfurnished  boards;  there  to  re- 
main, staring  the  specutors  full  in  the  face, 
during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  scene,  in  order 
to  give  them  timely  intimation  of  a  conversa- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  the  author  has  been  tor- 
turing his  wits  to  represent  as  an  impremeditated 
and  spontaneous  effusion^  resulting  from  the 
most  unforeseen  concurrenee  of  incklenta. 

A.  2. 
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FASHIONS 

For  SEPTEMBER,  1807- 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


ENGLISH  COSTUME. 

No  1.— EvBNiNO  Drsss. 
A  round  train  dress  of  India  muslin,  embroi- 
dered in  a  fincj  border  of  needle-work  at  the  feet. 
The  stock  bosom,  ornamented  with  while  beads. 
A  full  Spaoish  short  slecre,  oter  a  plain  one  of 
white  satin.  A  scolloped  lace  tucker,  placed 
strait  round  the  bosom.  Circassian  scarf  of  gold, 
chambrey,  or  lace,  crossing  the  back,  and  gather- 
ed  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder  into  an  emerald 
brooch,  reaching  to  the  feet,  finished  with  a  gold 
tassel,  and  occasionally  formed  into  drapery  by 
the  attitude  of  the  right  hand.  The  hair  uste- 
fully  disposed  in  bands  and  curls ;  and  a  small 
ostrich  feather  crossing  the  crown  towards  the 
right  side,  if  listened  to  the  hair  with  an  emerald 
stud.  Earrings,  necklace,  and  bracelets  of  pearl, 
with  emerald  clasps.  While  kid  gloTes  and 
shoes. 

No.  2.-P-ETENINO  Walkimo  Drbm. 
A  plain  round  gown  of  jaconot  muslin,  a 
walking  length,  simply  ornamented  with  rows 
of  op«a-hems  round  the  bottom.  A  plain  square 
bosom  titling  clom  to  the  form,  laced  up  the 
Iront,  and  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  twisted 
MusHn.  A  large  straw  hat  of  ttoe  Orpsy  form, 
tied  aciDss  the  crown  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 
Deep  Vandyke  stock,  of  laee  or  needlc.w<»rk. 
A  black  lace  or  Chinese  shawl,  thrown  in  irre- 
gular negligence  over  the  shoulders.  Straw- 
ooloorvd  kid  gloves  and  ihoet.  White  sarsnet 
parasol,  deeply  fringed,  and  painted  in  historical 
doTiccs. 

Nd.  3.«->A  Walking  THtn. 

A  plain  round  robe  of  the  finest  French  cam- 
bric. A  Capuchin  cloak  of  muslin  or  coloured 
sarsnet,  edged  in  Vandyke,  sitting  close  round 
the  throat,  with  a  falling  collar,  and  confined  in 
tVie  centre  with  a  ribband  or  brooch.  A  Village 
hat,  of  straw  or  chip,  with  sHk  crown,  and  rib- 
band to  correspond  with  the  cloak.  Shoer  of 
brown  kid;  gk>ves  Turk  tan 5  and  parasol  of 
clouded  sarsnet. 

No.xxi.roi.rir. 


No.  4.— EvBNiNO  Dress. 
A  round  tnin  gown  of  white  satsnet,  #4th 
sqaare  back,  wrap  firont,  and  short  full  deeve; 
ornamented  roond  the  bottom,  bosom  and  sle^rea 
with  a  rich  chenille  ribband  of  shaded  green.  A 
aftiort  s«h  tied  behind  with  shaded  chenille  ends* 
The  Parisidh  head-dress,  compoMd  of  the  hair 
formed  in  braids  and  corh,  blended  with  bands  of 
green  and  gold  foil.  The  pear  earrings  of  gold 
and  pearl.  A  n  xmp^hl  necklace  of  Knked  gold  } 
elastic  bracelets  of  the  same,  with  emerald  siuds. 
Shoes  white  satin 5  glovja  French  kid;  and  fan 
of  white  crape,  painted  in  a  border  of  the  yellow 
jessamine. 


A  REGULAR  AND   EXTENSIVE   DEU. 
NEATION 

OP  THE  MOST  SELECT 

FASHIONS  FOR  THE  SEASOtT; 

Transmitted  from    the  several  Placet   of 
elegant  resort. 

Although  the  flight  of  our  fashionable 
fair  leaves  us  little  to  communicate  immediately 
from  the  metropolis,  on  the  score  of  fashionable 
intelligence,  yet  as  we  pursue  the  changeful 
gocldess  with  determined  perseverance,  in  her 
various  hauAts,  we  hope  to  collect  for  her  fair 
votaries  a  selection  of  delineations  equally:  copious 
with  those  advantages  which  our  extensive  limits 
of  observation  afford.  It  is  true,  that  our  brilliant 
parties,  and  public  assemblies  are  for  a  while 
sus{>ended;  that  our  streets  no .  longer  resound 
with  the  rolling  of  splendid  equipages,  or  attract 
by  the  number  and  elegance  of  their  fair  pe« 
desuians :  both  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
however  need  their  allotted  portion  of  rest  ■,  and 
the  present  period  may  not,  therefore,  impro- 
perly be  termed  the  repose  of  the* metropolis. 
But  genius,  taste,  and  pleasure  are  always  active, 
they  disdain  the  dormant  faculties  of  languor  and 
supineness ;  and  merely  shift  the  scene,  in  which 
they  afe  ever  destined  to  petform  the  principal 
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ptrt.  Accordin^tj  at  Brighton,  at  Ramsgate,  at 
Worthing,  at  Yarmouth,  at  Scarhorough,  we 
find  them  holding  their  respectire  courfci,  and  by 
combining  their  attractions,  giving  iuttre  and 
animation  to  each  gay  and  social  scene.  Now  as 
at  these  places  of  summer  resort-,,  the  splendid 
habit  of  the  drawing.room  is  somewhat  laid  aside, 
it  is  the. more  requisite  that  the  eToning  and 
morning,  the  walking,  or  carriage  costume, 
should  chiefly  engage  our  present  attention ;  for 
at  the  summer  etening  assemblies,  the  petit 
d^jeund,  or  any  rural  yV/*,  the  attire  to  be  con- 
sidered either  elegaot  or  consistent,  should  par- 
tako  more  of  a  graceful,  unobtrusive  simplicity, 
than  of  thAt  dazzling  display  which  distinguishes 
the  winter  ball  or  drawing-room.  It  is  in  the 
umiodied,  yet  chaste  and  tasteful  garb  of  a  do- 
me»tic  geoiteifoman,  in  the  neat,  yet  elegant 
attire  appropriated  to  the  evening  walk,  where 
taste  and  fashion  unite  in  forming  an  interesting 
simplicity  of  style,  that  a  beautiful  woman  will 
•ngage  the  aitentiori,^  and  come  nearest  the 
beart.  We  naturally  glance  from  «xtemal  grace, 
neatness,  and  propriety,  to  the  purity  of  the 
•oui,  and  the  order  of  the  mind  ;  and  our  admi- 
ration insensibly  changes  to  esteem  and  affection 
as  we  contemplate  the  existing  analogy.  We 
have  in  our  former  communications,  occasionally 
insisted  on  the  necessary  attention  of  females  to 
this  particular  style  of  decoration ;  and  at  a  period 
when  from  iu  appropriate  qualities,  the  adoption 
inll  consequently  b«more  general,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  dwell  more  at  large  on  its  nature  and  ad- 
▼anuges.  We  will  begin  with  the  walking,  or 
carriage  costume,  which  we  conskler  never  to 
have  combined  more  variety  and  elegance  than 
at  the  present  season.  The  robe  pelisse  of  plain 
or  embroidered  muslin,  let  in  down  the  seams, 
and  entirely  round,  with  double  rows  of  b^ing 
in  embroidery,  is  exceedingly  esteemed,  both 
as  a  morning  robe,  or  sea-side  wrap.  The  Bruns- 
wick mob  and  vest,  the  simple  jacket  and  petti 
coat,  made  high  in  the  neck,  with  Spanish 
capes  and  Caialani  sleeves,  trimmed  with  Van- 
dyke lace,  are  all  articles  of  fashionable  cefclirity. 
But  the  Bannian,  or  Chinese  coat,  as  a  carriage 
habit,  ranks  high  in  novelty  and  elegance.  It  is 
.  formed  as  a  large  open  pelisse,  but  short,  not 
reaching  below  the  bend  of  the  knee ;  and  is 
composed  of  a  soft  Chinese  silk,  a  salmon  colour, 
Ofer  which  runs  in  a  very  small  pattern,  the  tea 
leaf  and  berry.  It  is  simply  confined  at  the  throat 
with  a  brooch,  or  chord  and  tassel  of  lilac  siUc  ^ 
titii  a  similar  one  is  suspended  from  the  bottom 
of  the  waist  behind,  meanl  occasionally  to  con- 
fine the  coat.  Round  the  bottom  is  placed  a 
deep  lilac  silk  frinee,  of  uncommon  richness, 
and  beautifully  shaded.  This  very  unique  and 
elegant  article  is  usually  worn  with  a  small  Jockey 


bonnet,  of  wove  and  variegated  willow ;  fringed 
at  the  crown  with  light  green  or  lilac.  The 
short  canonical  cloak  of  miisHn,  or  coloured 
sarsnet,  trimmed  with  thread  lace.  The  Spanish 
scarf,  and  Chili  girdle,  together  with  simpk  scar£i 
of  coloured  lulian  crape,  twisted  Cmcifully  round 
the  figure,  and  wern  with  small  transparent 
bonnets  of  the  same,  are  all  articles  whicl^rank 
high  amidst  a  fashionable  selection.  The  Arca- 
dian hat  of  straw,  or  black  chip,  composes  much 
simple  and  novel  elegance.  -It  i^  somewhat  of 
the  small  gipsy  form,  with  an  oval,  or  melon 
cfown.  The  rim  sits  close  on  enc  side  of  the  head, 
so  as  to  cover  the  ear ;  and  on  the  other,  exhibits 
a  small  French  cap  of  lace,  or  a  demi  crown  of 
similar  materials  with  the  hat;  a  hilf  handker- 
chief-of  black  n^,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks, 
(chiefly  shaded  crimson,  or  jonquille),  simply 
crosses  the  crown,  and  confinf^  it  under  the 
chin.  Some  hdies  add  a  flower  in  front,  others 
pass  a  small  wreath  across  the  forehead  so  as  to 
blend  tastefully  with  the  hair ;  and  ea^.i  of  these 
additions  have  a  most  animated  and  pleasing 
effect,  and  renders  this  uncommonly  elegant 
ornament,  sufficiently  dressy  for  an  evening  party. 
Simple  gipsy  hats  of  straw  and  chip,  are  still  pre- 
valent^ .and  a  bonnet  somewhat  of  the  Minerva 
form,  is  lately  introduced  on  the  evening  parades. 
It  is  formed  of  a  rich  fancy  ursnet,  shaded  in 
the  form  of  small  clouds;  ornamented  with 
Angola  feathers  on  the  crown,  of  correspondent 
hues;  and  finished  at  the  edge  with  the  French 
binding.  Many  ladies  appear  on  the  public 
walks  in  simple  caps  of  satin,  or  lace,  lined  with 
coloured  sarsnet,  and  ornamented  with  wreath?, 
or  small  bunches  of  flowers.  Over  tKe  cap,  or 
suspended  from  the  edge,  is  seen  a  short  veil  of 
French  lace.  Indeed  we  remark,^  that  no  femala 
of  fashionable  pretensions  appears  in  a  cap  or 
small  hat,  without  this  chaste  and  beooming  ap« 
pendage.  The  veil  is  so  graceful  and  interest- 
ing an  ornament,  that  which  ever  way  disposed 
it  must  ever  produce  a  distinguishing  effect.  We 
take  npon  us  however  to  recommend  some  atten* 
tion  to  the  size  and  disposition  of  this  generally 
becoming  ornament;  in  which  imrticular  it 
should  at  all  times  be  adapted  to  the  style  of 
feature  and  stature  of  the  several  wearers;  a  short 
woman  obscures  the  possible  ^mmetry^  her 
figure^  by  a  long  or  wide  veil,  while  a  fomale  of  a 
commanding  height,  graceful  carriage,  and  im* 
posing  air,  receives  from  the  long  veil  consider- 
able advantage.  The  style  of  gowns  and  robes 
differ  not  very  materially  from  our  last  commu- 
nication. .  The  plain  high  front,  sitting  close  te 
the  form,  with  narrow  shoulder-strap  and  low 
back;  the  plain  Vandyke  tucker,  or  French 
lappelled  handkerchief  trimmed  with  Vandyke 
lace ;  the  small  puckered  front  and  »leev^  to 
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dresses  of  coloured  crmpe  j  Ibe  loxenge  front  and 
sleeve,  formed  of  alternate  stripes  of  French  net 
and  satin  ribband;   white    tiffany  »hort    dress, 
orer  a  coloured  sarsnet  und«r-dress ;  plain  cam* 
brie  morninf  dresses,  with  the    bodies  richly 
worked  in  a  close  pattern  of  open-hems  and  em- 
broidery, with  the  Catalan!,  or  corkscrew  sleere, 
gre  all  articles  at  once  distinguishing  and  fashion* 
able.    Several  females  of  rank  and  taste  wear  the 
hair  cropt  close  behind,  and  formed  in  curh  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.     In  full  dress,  however, 
a  variety  of  style  prevails ;  sometimes  we  see  the 
bind  hair  formed  into  ringlets  twisted  in  a  cable 
chord  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  flowing  full 
on  the  left  side,  while  a  band  con/isttng  of  three 
braids  rests  flat  on  the  other;    sometimes  the 
simple  Madooa  front  is  obser? ed  ;  and  sometimes 
entire  hands  of  braided  hair,  interspersed  with 
steel  beads  across  the  forehead,  and  are  twisted 
ia  bow4  at  the  hack  of  the  head.     R  idicules  of 
painted  velvet,    of    tarious  constructions,  and 
beautifully  designed,  are  now  much  used  by  our 
b^Ues  of  fashion.     The  colourerl  parasol  is  be- 
coming very  general.      Trinkets  exhibit  little 
variety.     The  composition  brooch,  formed  to 
represent  natural  {lowers ;    the  bended  necklace 
fSf  polished  ruse-wood,  capped  and  linked  with 
gold;  together  with  earrings  and  brooches  repre- 
senting the    flowe^   called    the  Pbea^^ayiVs-eyey 
may  be  ranked  amidst  the  most  elegant  and 
novel  ornaments  in  this  line.     Black  and  white 
satin  slippers,  together  with  white  and  coloured 
kid,  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  dresses  to 
which  they  are  attached,  are  generally  selected. 
White  kid,  York  tan,  and  Limerick  glofes,  are 
considered  far  more  genteel  than  those  of  kid  the 
colour  of  the  bonnets,  which  were  of  hte  par- 
tially introduced.      The  prevailing  colours  for 
the  season  are  pea-green,  jonquillc,  pale-lilac, 
blostom,  pink,  and  primrose. 


LETTER  ON  DRESS. 

flOM   IlIZA    TO  JtJLlA,   EXPLANATORT    AND 
OtSCRIPTIVt. 

Jloseujcitd  Villay  UicUmond, 
Well,  dear  Julia,  after  having  run  our 
round  of  )ilejsure  with  the  great  and  the  gay, 
sporting  with  the  dashers  at  Brighton  races,  join- 
ing with  the  fashionable  throng  at  Worthing, 
admiring  the  fresh-imported  Cits  at  Margate,  and 
sighing  over  the  military  heroes  embarking  at 
TRamsgate,  here  1  am,— quietly  seated  beneath  a 
branching  willow,  whose  boughs,  reclining  in 
luxuriant  (ovdinesB,  embrace  the  quietly  flowing 
Thames.  The  Villa  of  which  we  ara  at  present 
the  iniliates,  is  the  residence  of  Sir  James 
M^tdurence,  a  cheerful  generous  Hiberoiao;. 


who,  being  very  handsoiDe,  v«ry  insinuating,  and 
very  poor,  gladly  followed  the  exampla  of  hit 
countrymen,  in  compounding  with  a  rich  city 
heiress,  by  giving  bimself  anda  titilriii.e.xchangtt 
for  the  lady's  fortune  and  estates.  The  £»thcf 
of  Lady  M'Laurance  was  a  respectable  merchanty 
whose  name  for  more  than  fifty  years  had  r«* 
sounded  within  the  preoincta  of  Chang^Allcy  | 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  ipy  unele,  and  hit 
daughter  consequently  one  of  cousin  Mary*t 
oldest  friends.  This  relation  will  accoimt  to  yon 
for  our  present  d«stinatk>ii. 

Lady  M*Laareoct  pr«eaiiiffl  mwch  om  hm 
wealth,  is  somewhat  vulgar,  and  ill-iiifbrroed  | 
she  possesses  a  person  and  manners  at  once  coats* 
and  unengaging ;  and  Sir  James,  who  appeaifl 
to  possess  a  lively  sensibility  for  female  beauty 
and  elegance,  seems  occaaioiiaUy  to  observe  tliete 
unattractive  qualities  in  his  partner,  spUe  of  that 
fortune  which  permiu  him  to  pursue  other  pica* 
sures  than  those  arising  from  a  reciprocal  Inter* 
change  of  affection  and  tenderness.  My  dear 
Julia,  I  have  lately  seen  too  much  of  those  conn* 
forts  and  advantages  which  a  good  fortune  pro* 
cures,  to  form  any  high-flown  notion  of—**  Lov« 
in  a  Cottage;^  on  the  contrary,  from  a  mose 
extensive  observation  of  men  and  manners,  I  am 
more  inclined  to  echo  the  adage  of  our  old  nurs% 
who  used  to  tell  us,  that  "  When  Poverty  comes 
in  at  the  door,  Lore  flies  out  at  the  window.** 
And  yet,  dear  friend,  one  would  wish  that  fin^ 
tune  should  be  but  a  secondary  consideration  in 
the  choice  of  a  partner  for  life. 

But  as  this  style  Is  rather  foreign  to  the  dts* 
tined  ]Hirport  of  my  letter,  I  will  dismiss  k  far 
the  present,  and  proceed  to  simple  detail.  I  in- 
close in  this  packet,  dear  Julia,  a  long  Ibt  oi 
fashionable  descriptions,  collecfed  from  tbe  scv^ 
ral  places  where  we  have  lately  sojourned,  and 
shall  confine  myself  in  a  few  choice  ddineationa 
of  such  costumes  ?s  have  since  attracted  my  at* 
tention.  Mary  accompanied  tbe  three  Lady 
B  *s  to  the  fete  at  Oatlands,  last  week ; 

and  was  highly  charmed  with  the  coidialityi 
fascination,  and  benevolent  manners  of  the  Royal 
Hostess.  Nothii^g  could  e^^ceed  the  taste,  ani* 
matron,  and  hospitality  of  the  charming  scene. 
The  dresses  of  the  I^ies  B  was  so  singular 

in  their  construction  and  design,  that  they  will 
be  found  worthy  of  delineation,  were  it  cply  on 
the  score  of  novelty ;  they  were  styled  the  Car- 
melite, or  Convent  vest,  and  were  formed  of  a 
gossamer  satin,  the  colour  a  nun*s  brown.  They 
were  cut'  low  in  the  back  and  bosom,  with  a 
plain  long  sleeve  of  white  cra|)e ;  a  French  tippet 
of  the  same,  cut  in  Vandykes,  and  entirely  with- 
ottt  trimming,  met  the  edge  of  the  vest  rennd 
the  boeom,  and  sat  close  to  the  form;  round  the 
throat  it  wu  finished  with  t  row  of  Convent 
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b«Mk,  and  a  cross  was  suspended  frOni  the  centre, 
of  Jerusalem  wood.  A  deep  black  tetvet  ceMus^ 
pointed  before  and  behind,  confined  the  bottom 
^f  the  waist,  which  was  macb  longer  than  are 
tMoaFly  seen,  and  each  point  reached  to  the  edge 
of  the  tippet.  The  hair  was  worn  in- bands  and 
braids  on  one  tide  of  the  head^  and  a  few  loose 
earls  fell  on  the  other.  On  the  crown  cf  the 
head,  and  placed  towards  clhaside,  was  a  flat  and 
ftniiful  disposed  turban  of  crimson  muslin, 
thickly  inttrwovea  with  amall  gold  spots,  and 
worn  somewhat  in  the  Chineac  styl«.  The  three 
tiaters  are  nearly  of  th«  sam«  height,  of  a  middle 
•titura,  aitd  naatly  rather  than  elegantly  formed. 
Th«ir  ocnnplexiont  were  a  dear  brown,  and  their 
Itatures  espreisiT«  without  being  handsome; 
but  the  trin  thus  singularly  adorned  naturally  ex- 
cited uitiversal  attention. 

Mary  wore  a  short  dre»  of  black  net  lace,  orrer 
%  whit«  satin  onder-dresSj  thehottom  and  drapery 
ornamented  with  borders  of  the  pheasant^s-eye 
•nd  myrtle  ustefuUy  blended.  Her  hair  was 
braided  in  bands,  and  twisted  fancifully  with 
Chinese  pearl ;  bncelets  and  armlets  of  the  same, 
with  th«  barrel  snap  of  diamonds.  Her  'shoes 
t  white  tatin,  trimmed  with  silver ;  and  she 
a  k&ufitit  of  the  Cape-heath  and  jessa- 
•ine.  ^ 

W«  have  just  received  drettes  from  towil  ap- 
^rcpriatad  for  that  intermediate  style  which  at 
this  feMon  is  more  generally  adopted  ;  for,  ex- 
eept  oa  very  particular ' occasions,  it  is  thought 
prodigiously  vulgar  to  draaa  much  m  the  country ; 
I  do  fi6t  mean  to  infer,  that  less  attention  is  re- 
quired In  this  order  of  persooal  decoration  ^  for  a 
eorvect  taste  is  mere  ii*mediatdy  discernable  in 
this  than  in  an^  other  style  of  costume.  The 
Bast  striking  article  in  this  line  is  a  frock  dress 
ef  plain  lodb  inuslin,  with  sepamte  waists,  let  in 
•atifely  round,  with  irtfble  rows  of  beading.  The 
morning  waist  is  made  of  embroidered  muslio, 
similar  to  that  which  composes  the  dre«s,  and 
bottoAS  op  thebeck;  It  sirs  hi^h  in  the  neck, 
and  dose  to  the  form,  and  islinishcyl  with  pointed 
eapes  round  the  throat,  trimmed  with  narrow 
Vandyke  lace.  The  long  sleeve  d  la'Caialaniy 
U  of  plain  muslin,  similar  to  that  which  cem- 
poset  the  dress.  The  other  waist  which  (rans- 
Ibf  nks  this  elegant  garb  into  the  evening  dress,  is 


formed  entirely  of  footing  lace,  and  headings  of 
embroidery,  extended  over  a  lining 'of  while 
sarsnet ;  the  sleeve,  short  and  full,  is  formed  on 
the  cross,  finished  at  the  edge,  with  a  row  of 
beading,  and  confined  in  the  centre  of  the  arm 
jmd  bosom  with  the  hearts-ease  brooch. — 1  have 
never  seen  any  dresfi  which  blends  at  once  more 
convenience,  neatness,  and  elegance.  For  more 
minute  particulars  1  refer  you,  dear  Julia,  to  the 
list  of  general  remarks  which  accompanies  this ; 
and  shall  hasten  now  to  conclude  my  epistle  by  a 
farther  attention  to  your  wishes,  in  recommend- 
ing to  your  perusal  ihe  following  new  works.  I 
know,  thai  in  spite  of  ail  opposition,  you  continue 
your  predilection  for  the  epistoUry  style ;  read 
therefore  a  novel  in  letters,  entitled— Lore  as  it 
may  be,  and  Friendship  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  Mrs. 
Bayfield ;  1  know  you  will  need  no  other  Induce- 
ment than  the  decision  passed  on  it  by  the  late 
elegant  authoress,  and  inestimable  woman,  Mrs. 
Cooper.  The  Hungarian  Brothers,  and  The 
Jphorisms  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  from  the  pens  of 
the  amiable  sisters,  the  Miss  Porters,  I  am  sure 
you  will  read  with  avidity.  The  Benevolent 
l^onk  shall  arrive  with  the  next  packet;  we  are 
too  deeply  engaged  in  ii  to  part  with  it  at  present. 
Adieu!  dear,  and  ever  dear  Julia,  conclude  me 
always  your  attached  and  affectionate 

ELIZA. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  conclusion  of  the  livny  on  Politenett, 
together  tcith  the  termination  of  the  Biography  tf 
the  Hueen  of  Kaptes,  (which  had  been  mislaid) 
mil  be  given  in  our  next. 

The  FarmerU  Letters  will  he  returned. 

Our  Correspondent  in  CUpttone-street  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from. 

Our  valuable  Correspondent  at  Camdem  Toumf 
to  whom  v>e  were  indebted  for  the  account  qf  u 
Concert  qf  Music  given  to  two  Elephants,  si  re- 
quested to  purge  his  MS.  <f  all  ^future  indelicacies. 
To  raise  a  blush  on  female  cheeks  is  not  becoming 
a  writer  of  his  eUstinguished  talents. 


Imnthn :  Printed  by  and  for  J.  BtLL,  Soulhampton'Streety  Strand, 
.  ...jh  L.J  ,  I 
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Eyes     as      I  en  «  terd    his    Door. 
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TWas  hisydeaf  to  pity,  to  tenderness  di 

The  falling  to  crush  >  tad  the  humble 

But  I  staid  not  his  scorn ^—r^rom  his 

.  .And  my  beating  heart  vow'd  never  m 

MTiat  Home  shall  receive  me  I  one  Hon 

Oer  its  gloomy  recess, see  the  pine 

*Tis  the  Tomb  of  my  Fathers  i  the  world 

And  all  my  inheritance  now  is  the  g 


1.  *ii(lrMi,Piibl    ;l/d  as  the  Act  directs, Sept  1^.*  18(une 
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HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  PORTUGAL. 


Mahia  Frances  Isabella,  the  prc- 
Bent  Queen  of  Portugal  and^  Algarve,  was 
born  December  17th,  17S4;  married  June 
lOth,  1760,  to  the  late  King,  by  whom  she 
has  issue,  John  Maria  Joseph  Lewis, 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

The  Queen  of  Portugal  was  attacked 
ifarly  in  life  by  a  species  of  melancholy, 
which  produced  itn  occasional  deprivation 
of  her  senses;  and,  about  twelve  years 
since,  this  malady  encreased  to  such  an 
alarming  degree,  that  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  take  the  reins  of  government  from 
her  immediate  guidance;  and  entl-ust  Ihem 
to  the  hands  of  her  son.  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  declared  upon  this  occasion 
Prince  Regent,  and  Portugal  has  never 
been  more  flourishing  And  happy  thau 
under  his  dominion.  His  Royal  Highness 
has  been  married  many  years  to  Charlotte 
Joaquina,  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  has  issue 
by  her,  a  son,  l>orn  October  ii6th,  I8<)2, 
and  a  daughter,  born  February  3.;d,  lbU4. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
h  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  species 
of  religious  pielancholy;  indeed  such  is 
the  excess  of  bigotry  and  superstition 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  this  Court, 
.  ibat  this  kind  of  insanity  is  more  prevalent 


in  Portugal  than  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Some  years  since,  when  her  Majesty's 
distemper  was  at  the  height,  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  sent  over  to  England  for  a  physi- 
cian of  eminent  practice  in  this  country. 
The  gentleman  w^o  was  sent  for  attended 
the  summons;  but  we  fear  that  his  skill 
was  of  no  avail*  Her  Majesty  seemed 
better  for  a  time,  but  soon  relapsed  into  a 
more  alarming  state  than  ever,— a  state* 
it  Is  said,  of  alternate  idiotry,  and  an  acute 
and  agonising  melancholy. 

Portugal  is  almost  the  only  country  of 
Europe  that  has  been  exempt  from  the 
spreading  mischief  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; she  is  likewise  the  only  state,  who 
has  remained  steadfast  in  her  friendship 
and  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  'How 
long  she  will  be  permitted  to  remain  so* 
now  that  the  power  of  France  and  the  am- 
bition of  its  ruler  have  no  check  from  any 
Continental  states, — and  now  that  tho 
avowed  principle  of  Napoleon  is  to  drive 
the  commerce  of  England  from  every  port 
of  Europe,  is  a  subject  of  general  appre- 
hension.—Such  is  the  political  situation  of 
Portugal  that  she  can  but  submit  to  the 
rigour  of  a  harsh  necessity. 
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HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  NAPLES. 
[Conc!mled  fiom  Vol.  TL  Page  220.} 


Thv  bappy  country  of  Naples  remained 
long  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  till  that 
general  explosion  of  mischief,  the  French  Revo- 
lution, produced  a  sodden  shock  amongst  the 
Continental  Powers,  and  involved  the  fairest  part 
of  Italy  in  its  spreading  ruin.  The  sister  of  the 
Queeo  of  France,  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, could  not  remain  unmoved,  whilst  the 
former  perished  on  the  block  by  tlie, hands  of  a 
saTdge  horde  of  Jacobins,  and  the  latter  fell  by 
an  assassination  of  which  France  was  universally 
suspected  to  be  the  author. 

Naples,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
confederacy  against  France.  The  melancholy 
bbcory  of  these  wars  must  not  be  pursued  too 
far ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  Naples  fell 
from  the  same  causes  which  precipitated  the  rest 
of  the  Continent.  Whilst  the  French  army  was 
•verrunning  Italy,  and  the  most  skilful  of  its 
Generals  was  employed  to  subdue  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  it  was  the  policy  of  that  unfortunate 
••untry  to  send  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  for 
the  appointment  of  a  General  to  command  the 
Neapolitan  troops.  The  conduct  of  this  military 
cabinet  is  well  known ;  they  drew  up  plans  of 
battles,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  a  campaign,  to 
the  execution  of  the  minutest  part  of  which  their 
several  Generals  were  bound  by  the  penalty  of 
life  and  character.  For  the  defence  of  Naples 
they  appointed  the  court -sycophant.  Mack;  a 
man  who  had  procured  his  preferment  by  a  suc- 
eessful  course  of  intrigue,  and  had  b«en  raised  by 
a  party  who  were  in  opposition  to  all  the  views 
of  the  Arch-Duke  Charles,  the  former  saviour 
of  Italy,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Austrian 
House. 

When  Mack  arrived  at  Naples,  he  found  an 
army  of  forty  thousaiwl  men,  in  a  state  of  high 
discipline,  commanded  by  excellent  officers,'  and 
most  admirably  equipped  for  a  campaign.  Lord 
Kelson,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Nile, 
was  at  this  moment  in  Napl«.— ■Mack-  was,  of 
oonite,  introduced  to  this  illostriotifl  nun.  Lord 
Nelson  made  his  observations  on  his  character 
upon  the  first  interview .—«*  This  man,**  said  his 
Lordship  to  a  lady  high  in  his  confidence,  **  is 
an  officer  well  enough  for  a  parade^  but  I  do  not 
like  him  for  a  field  of  battle.  They  must  as- 
suredly wish  to  lose  Naples,  or  tliey  would 
9#nd  him  to  defend  it.** 


The  French  were  now*  advancing  upon  th« 
Neapolitan  territory  with  great  rapidity.  Over- 
throwing every  thing  in  their  way,  and  crowned 
with  a  general  success,  at  once  the  reward  of 
their  courage  and  successful  practices  of  corrup- 
tion, they  approached  with  their  imminent 
thunder  the  confines  of  the  kingdom. 

The  confidence  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
people  was  implicit,  and  they  expected  a  certain 
victory.  The  French,  with  the  usual  vanity  of 
their  character,  they  thought  reserved  to  fall  l>y 
the  Neapolitan  sword,  and  they  waited  the  mo- 
ment of  their  approach  as  the  day  of  triumph. 
Previous  to  a  iMttle,  General  Mack  proposed  to 
review  the  troops,  and  exercise  them  in  a  sham 
fight-^1  the  people  of  the  dty,  amongst  whom 
were  Lord  Nelson  and  the  foreign  Ambassadors, 
attended  the  review;  hb  Lordship,  however, 
soon  retired  disgusted  from  the  scene.  Being 
interrogated  by  the  Lady,  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  above,  on  what  account  he  was  displeased, 
he  replied,  ^  Did  you  not  see  that  this  fellow. 
Mack,  had  Surrounded  himself?  If  he  fights  in 
earnest  as  he  does  in  show,  there  is  an  end  of 
Naples.**— His  Lordisbip,  indeed,  acted  as  if  he 
thought  so ;  he  prepared  his  fleet,  which  was  an- 
chored in  the  Straits^  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
Royal  Family ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
had  been  fought  on  which  the  fau  of  the  king- 
dom depended,  the  King,  Queen,  and  Court  of 
Naples,  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Admiral's  ship. 

Upon  the  pea«e  of  Luneville,  a  new  face  of 
things  appeared  upon  the  Continent,  and  the 
King  and  Queen  were  restored  to  their  capital. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  was  of  no  lonf 
duration— A  third  coalition  involved. Naples  in 
all  the  horrors  of  war  ;  and  this  country,  which 
had  made  peace  with  France,  conceived  herself 
absolved  from  all  its  obligations  upon  the  rupture 
between  Austria  and  Napoleon.  An  English 
fleet  and  an  English  army  were  accordingly  sent 
to  Naples,  and  Bonaparte  found  it  his  interest  to 
represent  the  reception  of  this  force  by  Naples 
at  the  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  his  arms  triumphed  in  Germany, 
than  he  turned  his  revenge  uptm  Naples;— • 
Massena  advanced  with  a  powerful  at  my  t» 
seise  the  capital,  and  the  King  and  Queen  wer» 
again  compelled  to  fly  to  Sicily.    It  was  i^ 
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object  of  Bonaparte  not  to  suffer  so  rich  an  inhen- 
tance  to  escape  again  from  his  *hands.  He  re. 
solved  accordingly  to  annex  it  to  France,  by 
creating  it  into  a  tributary  kingdom,  and  bestow- 
ing the  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph. 

To  this  mebncholy  history  we  have  liule  more 
to  add ;  the  Queen  of  Naples  is  now  at  Palermo, 
or  Messina,  a  fugitive  from  her  country,  and  pent 
«p  in  an  islaody  secure  only  by  the  protection  of 


a  British  fleet.  The  island  of  Sicily  is  daily 
threatened  with  inyasion  by  France,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  moment  to  conjecture'how  hing 
we  shall  be  able  to  defend  it.  The  Queen  of 
Naples  is  a  woman  of  heroic  fortitude,  and  is  not 
likely  to  lose  any  thing  of  her  royal  dignity  by 
adverse  fortune;  she  still  preserTes  an  elevation 
of  spirit,  and  is  nm  dejected  by  those  calamities 
,  which  might  overwhelm  an  ordinary  mind. 


MADAME  TALLIEN. 


At  the  age  o/ eighteen  the  rich  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Spanish  Count  de  Gabanrus,  was 
loarried  to  M.  de  Funtenai,  a  counsellor  of  the 
Parliameat  of  Bourdeaux,  who  three  years  after- 
wards, to  save  his  life  at  the  expence  of  his  pro- 
perty emigrated  and  joined  his  loyal  countrymen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Not  wishing  to  ex- 
pose a  woman  he  pretended  dearly  to  love  either 
to  the  haxarda  and  dangers  of  war,  or  the  perils, 
contempt,  and  sufferings  of  exile,  Mr.deFon- 
tenai,  when  emigrating  himself,  left  his  wife  at 
Piiris,  to  wait  there  the  issue  of  the  pending  con- 
toit  both  between  states  and  factjons. 

After  the  unfortunate  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
had  been  murdered  in  siMh  a  barbarous  manner 
by  the  regicide  assassins  of  her  royal  consort, 
Madame  de  Foatenai  easily  perceived  that  her 
sex  no  more  than  her  country  would  be  a  safe- 
guard for  her ;  and  therefore,  by  some  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  procured  a  passport  for  Bourdeaux, 
with  permission  to  sail  thence  in  a  neutral  Tesbel  ^ 
for  Spain. 

On  her  arrival  at  Bourdeaux,  Tallien  resided 
there  as  a  reprosentative  of  the  people  and  as  a 
national  commissioner;  she  presented  herself 
before  the  Revolutionary  Committee  to  have  her 
pass  verified  previous  to  her  embarkation,  but 
being  the  daughter  and  wife  of  noblemen,  instead 
of  obtaining  leave  to  quit  France,  she  was  arrested 
*^s  a  suspected  person,  and  as  such  confined  in  a 
loathsome  goal.  Tallien  was  struck  with  her  su- 
perior beauty,  and  immediately  was  enamoured 
of  her.  Forming  his  opinion  of  her  however 
firom  many  other  gay,  indiscreet,  though  arrested 
ladies,  he  addressed  her  thus :— <<  My  pretty  fe- 
male citizen,  1  shall  caH  on  yoq  here  as  soon  as 
it  is  dark— you  understand  me-»I  want  to  see 
you  alone.**  **  But  I  will  not  see  you  alont,*^ 
.answered  she )  *'  throw  your  Sultan  handkerchief 
to  some  person  more  complabant,  and  more 
worthy  of  such  insulting  and  humiliating  distinc. 
tion.**  •*  You  shall  shortly  repent  of  your 
haughtiness,*^  said  TiiUien,  ferocibusty  quitting 
htr.    The  very  next  4a/  her  name  was  upon  the 


list  of  the  military  commission ;  or,  which  was  the 
same,  she  knew  herself  to  be  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate persons  intended  to  be'tried  and  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  When  she  was  me- 
ditating on  her  fete,  Tallien  suddenly  entered ;  he 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  bc^n  with  pro- 
fessing his  sincere  affection  for  her,  and  avow- 
ed himself  her  slave  though  she  was  no  longer 
his  prisoner.  "  Here  is  the  list,**  continued  he^ 
"  of  the  pruoners  once  condemned  to  perish 
with  you  5  your  name  is  already  omitted,  eraso 
those  of  other  persons  whom  you  wish  to  save, 
and  they  shall  all  be  set  at  liberty  to-morrow 
morning."  «*  I  shall  convince  myself,**  said 
Madame  de  Fontenai,  "  whether  you  arc  sincera 
or  not ;  lend  me  but  pen  and  ink.**  With  one 
single  stroke  she  at  once  crossed  all  the  names 
on  the  faul  list.  Within  twelve  hours  after- 
wards all  tliese  individuals  of  both  sexes  came  to 
thank  her  for  their  deliverance,  being  informed 
by  TallioQ  that  they  owed  it  to  her  interference 
alone. 

Of  the  preference  she  then  gaveto  M.  de  Fon- 
tenai, this  ill-bred  and  vicious  man  seemed  but 
little  to  know  the  value.  Some  few  days  after 
his  till  then  feiiliful  and  amiable  wife  bad  hem 
delivered  of  her  first  child,  be  had  the  indelicacy 
and  brutality  to  introduce  under  the  same  roof  in 
his  house  a  common  prostitute.  The  indiscreet 
fidelity  of  a  maid  informed  Madame  de  Fontenai 
of  the  infidelity  of  her  husband.  With  feelings 
acute  as  well  as  indignant,  not  considering  the 
weak  state  of  hei  healthy  she  rose  from  her  bed, 
and  fltw  towards  the  room  polluted  by  impurity. 
She  found  the  door  bolted,  and  waa  nhu^  ad* 
mittance«  Sm^irting  however  more  from  the  in- 
sult offered  than  regarding  the  strength  she  pot- 
s<;ssed,  in  endeavouring  to  force  in  en:rjnce  sho 
fitnted  away,  and  was  carried  almost  lifeless  back 
to  her  bed.  A  woman,  the  vie  im  of  the  sedoo- 
iion,coriupt)on,  or  negligence  of  one  sex,  is  alio 
frequently  the  persecuted  object  of  the  jealousy, 
envy,  pride,  or  uuchari  abieness  of  the  other. 
Had  M.  de  Foatenai  been  prudent  and  pure^ 
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tiis   wife   might  siill  have   been    innocent  and 
chaste. 

When  at  Paris»  Tallien  of  course  often  Tisited 
Madame  de  Fohtenai,  who  easily  oWtained  a 
idivorce  from  a  husband  proscribed  a«  an  emigrant. 
She  refused  however  to  regard  Tallien  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  friend,  as  long  as  France 
groined  under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  more 
barefaced,  mor^*  violent,  but  less  artful  and  less 
«ppressi?ethjn  that  of  Bonaparte. 

Jean  Lambert  Tallien  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1770,  and  though  only  the  son  of  a  porter  had, 
from  the  kindness  of  his  father's  master,  been 
educated  above  his  birth.     He  was  at  the  begin 
ijing  of  the  revolution  successively  the  steward 
of  Marquis  de  Bercy,  clerk  to.  an  attorney, and 
\n  the  office  of  the  treasury ;  secretary  to  Bros- 
taret,  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
and  assistant  lo  the  proprietors  of  the  Mooiteur. 
In  1791   he   published  his   own  journal,  called 
r  Ami  des  CitoyenSy  which  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
'ces5.     He  shewed   himself  one  of  the  most  un- 
generous and  indefatigable  enemies  of  his  virtuous 
King,  whose  trial  he  pressed,  and  for  whose  death 
he  voted.     During  his  several  missions  as  a  re- 
presen' alive  of  the  people,  he  committed  the 
greatest  excesses  and  cruelties.     It  was  not  till 
after  ht<;  acquaintance  with  M  idame  de  Fontenai 
that  he  became  more  moderate  ;  as  to  please  her 
he   had  spared  Bourdeaux,  and  to  obtain  her 
liand  he  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  at  Paris  by 
the  decided  part  he  took  in  the  destruction  of 
Robespierre ;  and  though  his  motives  were  dic- 
tated by  personal  interest  alone,  henotwithstand- 
'  ing  rendered  great  services  to  his  wretched  coun- 
try. '  His  conduct  and  actions  wece  afterwards 
inconsistent  and  contradictory,  by  turns  the  pane- 
gyrist or  the  accuser  of  revolutionary  criminals ; 
tie  wa<i  therefore  suspected  by  all  factions,  and 
defended  by  no  party.     Such  was  th6  regicide  to 
Whom  Madame  de  Fonunai  united  herself  on 
the  20th  of  August  1794,  three  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Robespierre.    He  was  then  one  of  the 
most  popular  revolutionists,  and  she  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  belles  of  the  French  . 
republic.     It  was  however  almost  as  difUcult  a 
task  for  her  to  exchange  decency  for  Vandalism, 
to  produce  order  in  place  of  confusion  in  the  re- 
gions of  fashion,  as  for  French  political  revolu 
tionists  to  fix  and  constitute  a  regular  government 
on  the  republican  basis  of  anarchy  and  licentious- 
ness. At  once  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  former 
usages  and  customs,  from  which  five  years  of  re- 
volutions had  made  a  distance  of  five  centuries, 
would  have  been  a  vain  attempt      The  court, 
gala,  or  full  dress,  could  not  immedi  tely  sup- 
plant thesans-culotte  and  carmagnole  vestments 
of  filth  and  rags.     Instead  therefore  of  commenc- 
ing with  a  progressive  advancement  towards  a  re- 


form of  apparel  and  appearance,  Madame  Tallien 
went  to  the  other  extreme  in  inventing  the  haut 
ioft  of  nudity.  The  ungallant  savegeness  of 
Robespierre,  and  the  ungenteel  brutality  of  his 
accomplices,  had  already  necessiuted  every  lady 
awaiting  death  from  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
or  only  confined  in  con.sequence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tyranny,  to  cut  off  her  hair  and  to  cut 
down  her  gown,  if  she  wished  to  avoid  the  in- 
sults of  a  public  executioner,  or  the  horrors  of 
his  unfeeling  operation  when  on  the  soaffuld. 

It  noust  also  be  confessed  that  a  nai ion  vicious 
to  the  highest  degree  before  the  revolution,  had 
not  improved  its  morals  since;  and  that  the  fair 
sex  in  France  naturally  coquettes,  vain,  dashing, 
and  bold,  were'  much  more  inclined  towards  the 
naked  than  towards  the  covered  or  clothed  sys- 
tem. Nakedness;,  absolute  nakedness,  and  no* 
thing  but  nakedness,  was  therefore  seen  at  the 
play-houses,  at  the  opera,  at  the  concerts,  routs, 
and  in  public  walks  as  well  as  in  private  assem- 
blies. When  one  lady  left  off  a^'cAae,  another 
laid  aside  a  petticoat.  When  one  uncovered  her 
arms,  another  ex])osed  her  legs  or  thighs.  Had 
the  progress  of  stripping  continued  a  little  longer 
in  the  same  proportion,  it  is  very  probable  ^at 
most  French  ladies  would  in  some  months  have 
reduced  themselves  to  be  admired,  envied,  or 
blamed,  as  the  Eves  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  Madame  Tallien  did  not  enjoy  undisturbed 
the  dictatorship  of  the  fashions ;  envious,  sedi- 
tious, or  facetious  rivals  often  opposed  her. 
Among  these  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  the  gay 
widow  of  the  guillotined  viscount  of  the  same 
name,  was  most  ingenious  and  most  active,  though 
at  first  not  the  most  apprehended.  Having  better 
shaped  thighs  than  well  formed  arms,  the  pride 
of  Madame  Tallien,  she,  under  a  clear  muslin 
gown,  put  on  flesh  coloured  satin  pantaloons, 
leaving  off  all  petticoats,  hut  at  the  same  time 
lowering  the  sleeves  of  her  gowns  to  her  elbows, 
whose  long  «la8tic  gloves  of  grenbble  combined 
to  conceal  even  her  clumsy  fingers,  lyfadaroe 
Tallien,  in  her  turn,  wore  gowns  without  sleeves ; 
and  to  distract  the  notice  of  amateurs  from  the 
flesh-coloured  pantaloons,  affixed  border^ of  large 
Brussels  lace,  not  only  to  her  white  $ilk  petticoat 
but  to  her  cambric  chemises.  These  fashionable 
cotttrarities  entertained  many  and  scandalised  iew 
of  the  republican  beaus  and  belles,  though  tb^ 
partisans  of  short  sleeves  lampooned  these  of 
iong  gloves,  and  the  cabal  of  under-petticoats 
wrote  epigrams  on  the  motives  of  the  wearers  of 
pafttaloons.  Every  thing  remained  unsettled, 
and  a  civil  war  was  by  many  judged  inevitable, 
when  a  certain  simation  of  the  Viscount^e 
Dowager  de  BeauharnoH  made  her  resoit  to  U\m 
beHies,  which  were  immediately  accompanied  bf 
Maida4&e  TalUm's  arti^cial  pt9U$9,     fioth  ex- 
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Iremes  therefore  met^  and  Atused  a  cescaiion  o^ 
hoetiUtkf  and  the  conclusion  o{  a  treatf  of  ncfu- 
trality;  and  the  year  1795  patted  over  without 
ftirther  ditturbances  or  innofatioof . 

When  during  1796  fortune  had  crowned  her 
oew  sans-culotte  husband  Bonaparte  with  un* 
deterred  succett  in  Italy,  tlya  ex-Tiscountets  wat 
tempted  to  encroach  on,  and  even  to.iofrinfe, 
pKceding  eogageraenu.  Until  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  when  the  Parisians  saluted 
Madaae  Bonaparte  as  Ntttre  Dame  de  VkUires, 
and  abused  "Madame  TalUen  at  Notre  JJame  de 
Septembre,  the  former  had  not  many  or  great  ad- 
vantages 'y  but  then  the  latter,  under  pretence  of 
HI- health,  prudently  withdrew  from  the  tceue  of 
contest.  As  soon  however  as  the  glorious  victory 
•f  Lord  Nelson  at  Aboukir  was  known  at  Paris, 
Madame  Tallien  shewed  herself  perfectly  re- 
oovered,  entered  the  lists  with  fresh  vigour,  and 
obliged  her  proud  rival  not  only  to  shift  her 
qoaners  but  lo  change  her  colours.  That  year, 
179B)  a  third  and  dangerous  pretender  started  up 
in  the  elegant  person  of  ihe  celebrated  Madame 
ReeanHer,  whose  appearance  was  sufficient  to 
tnmslbrBi  rivals  into  alHes.  She,  however,  more 
from  prudence  and  modesty  than  from  fear  of 
the  formidable  veteran  forces  of  her  opposers, 
won  made  an  honourable  retreat,  and  tranquillity 
bas  rewarded  her  sacrifice  of  vanity. 

Iq  November  1799,  after  Bonaparte  had  usurp- 
ed the  supreme  authority  in  France,  Madame 
TtiUien,  from  a  certain  coolness  attended  with 
certain  air^  of  hauteur,  cuncluded  that  the  wife 
vf  an  upstart,  who  eadurcfl  neither  an  equal  nor 
«  superior,  would  not  long  respect  treaties  which 
put  her  on  a  level  with  a  person  whom  she  con- 
sidered not  only  as  an  inferior  but  as  a  subject. 
Sheihe.e£ore  made  overtures  to  Madame  Re- 
camier  for  forming  a  common  league  against  a 
common  foe.  While  their  plenipotentiaries  were 
discussing;  the  battle  of  Marengo  occurred,  and 
brolce  off  all  further  conferetices ;  and  had  not 
amother  intruiler,  Madame  Murat,  presented  her- 
self, Madame  Bonaparte  would  have  been  as 
much  the  undi.spute<l  sovereign  of  toilets  as  her 
husband  is  of  cabinets. 

A  republican  writer  thus  complains  of  Madame 
TalJien'?  f  lihionable  incivume :  **  Possessed  of  an 
ample  income,  the  whole  of  which  is  at  her  own 
commani,  she  indulges  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
dress  and  decoration.  One  day  her  shoulders, 
chest,  and  legs,  are  bar^* ;  on  the  next  they  are 
adorned  with  festoons  of^  gold  chains,  while  her 
head  <>parklei  with  diamonds  j  and  instead  of  the 
simplicity  of  a  Roman  matron,  she  constantly 
exhibits  all  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  a  Persian 
1  ultana.  France  may  be  termed  a  commonweal*  h, 
but  these  surely  are  not  republican  ounners  be- 
fitting the  wife  of  one  of  tho  most  eminent  of 


her  citizens.*"  Thf  author  should  hav#  added  that 
this  eminent  citizen  then  resided  in  a  fcimpi* 
cottage,  of  which  the  furniture  alone  cost  four 
thousand  louis  d^ors.  As  to  French  republican 
manners,  are  they  i.ot  nearly  connected  with 
drowning, shooii I. g,  massacreing,  murdering,  pro* 
scribing,  and  plundering?  Society  has  suffered 
but  la  tie  from  Madame  Taditn's  vanity,  whilo 
humanity  will  for  ever  deplore  and  coudemn  th« 
barbarous  excesses  of  the  mo>t  emmeni  citizen^ 
Tallien,  her  republican  husband. 

It  is  averred  by  all  the  classes  in  France,  that ' 
the  young,  handsome,  and  accompli  htH]  Madam« 
de  Fontenal,  who  so  long  continued  the  fashion* 
able  idol  of  men,  and  the  fashionable  model  of 
women,  divorced  and  married  Tallinn  only  to 
save  her  own  head,  and  the  lives  of  hundr^d6  o£ 
other  innocent  persons.  She  never  had  any 
affection,  not  even  inclination,  for  an  individual 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  esteem,  ao<Hhe  ther»> 
fore  treated  him  rather  at  a  valet  (ban  as  a  bui* 
band;  he  was  used  still  worse  by  hec  fotber^ 
Count  de  Gahcirrus.  - 

In  the  sense  of  strict  justice  and  sound  m<^ 
rality,  no  provocations  whatever  can  extenuate 
the  violation  of  matrimonial  duty.  A  wife  how* 
ever,  circumstanced  like  Madame  Tallien,  wh« 
bad  no  choice  but  between  the  embraces  of  am 
unworthy  and  a  worthless  husband,  or  a  cruel 
and  degrading  dea'h  from  thp  hands  of  tbo  exc* 
cutioner,  if  di:«gust  or  revenge  led  her  aMray^ 
though  she  must  certainly  be  to  blame,  b  lent 
culpable  than  the  unprovoked  adulteress,  whotw 
vicious  propensities  irtjure  and  confer  wretched* 
nest  on  a  partner,  the  free  selection  of  her  hear^ 
deserving  her  love  and  her  hdelity  at  well  as  h«f 
regard  and  tenderness. 

That  Madame  TaHien  has  been  very  gallant, 
and  very  indiscreet  in  her  gallantries,  caunt>t  b« 
denied;  but  that  also  number^  of  persons  havw 
boasted  of  her  favours,  and  puulishod  mecdotei 
of  rbeir  successful  intrigues  with  her,  to  wnooi 
she  had  scarcely  ever  spoken,  is  equally  tru«| 
and  will  be  believed  by  every  one  who  bat  siudted 
the  character  of  the  vain  and  presumptuous 
French  petit  MaiireB^  who  are  greater  gatconadcrt 
under  the  colours  of  Ventts  than  even  under  the 
banners  of  Mars. 

Madame  Tallien,  when  Madame  de  Fontentl 
was  esteemed  not  only  one  of  the  mo>t  beautiful 
and  amiable  persons  of  her  sex,  but  aboason* 
truly  respectable  and  virtuum;  she  resided  at 
Paris  eighteen  months  af  er  her  fir^t  husi>and% 
emigration,  and  w^iS  constantly  surtounded  bjp 
admirers  and  adorers  ;  but  she  affoided  no  mor« 
occasion  for  the  rumours  and  clamours  of  nulioc 
\  and  malignity,  than  for  the  calumny  and  ticcnst* 
I  tions  of  envy  and  ^cuidal.  She  quitted  th« 
capital  in  October  179^  at  pure  u  the  reiuiiied  t* 
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k  in  March  1794.  She  ncrer  admitted  even 
Tallien,  to  whom  she  thought  hertelf  both 
obliged  and  engaged,  but  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person ;  and  she  never  went  out  to  plays, 
walks,  or  parties,  but  in  the  company  of  some 
female  friend,  or  fbllowed  by  attendants  who 
never  lost  sight  of  th^ir  mistress.  She  frequently 
protested  long  before  her  second  marriage,  that 
gratitude  and  humanity  alone  had  occasioned  her 
divorce,  and  that  she  believed  she  should  fall  a 
▼ictim  to  her  feelings  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 
She  repeatedly  complained  tu  her  friends  and 
relatives  how  disagreeable  Tallien  was  to  her,  and 
how  much  resignation  it  demanded  on  her  part 
to  unite  herdestiny  with  that  of  such  a  vile  person. 

After  her  marriage,  notwithstanding  her  in- 
Tincible  repugnance  to  Tallien,  she  remained 
faithful  and  irreproachable;  but  this  vain  up- 
start shewed  himself  as  immoral  and  indelicate 
•s  cruel  a  Ad  unprincipled.  He  abandoned  a  wife 
then  the  pride  of  perfection  and  matrimonial 
loveline^,  boasted  of  the  impure  society  of 
courtesans  and  jstrumpcts,  and  afterwards  vaunted 
before  her  of  his  depravity  as  of  glorious  achieve 
ments.  Sho  still,  however,  resisted  the  incite- 
ments of  revenge,  the  gratification  of  her  pas- 
sions, the  temptations  of  pleasure,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  love,  and  the  pleasing  prospect^  or 
rather  certainty,  of  being  beloved  by  a  gentle- 
roan  her  9q>ial  by  biith  and  of  principles  con- 
genial with  her  own.  At  l^t  she  happened  to 
be  acquaintetl  with  the  loyal  and  wftty,  though 
not  handsome  Count  de  ,  who  hated  her 

husband  as  much  as  she  despised  him.  To  bis 
nrst  q«iestion.  Can  a  lady  of  your  rank,  of  your 
accompiishmeiit«,  love  a  moral  and  political 
mon<ter  such  as  Tallten  ?  she  answered  only 
with  a  signiBcant  blush.  He  tcok  advantage  of 
her  hashfulncM,  embarrassment,  nay  humiliation, 
and  the  ceased  that  day  to  be  a  virtuous  woman, 
a  faithful  wife. 

When  once  the  nice  bat  strong  limits  which 
sepai;ate  virtue  from  vice  are  transgrewied,  the 
road  'o  rtiin  is  Si.  ooth,  enticing,  easy,  arid  nearly 
irresistible.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she 
e:uertj<ntfd  as  great  a  contempt  of  herself  as  dis- 
likj  of  her  huiband ;  but  familiarity  with  de- 
bauchery 8  >on  engendered  indifference  towards 
morality  or  even  decency.  Every  gentleman 
who.>e  manners  she  liked,  whose  conveisation 
was  agreeable  to  her,  who^  figure  pleased  her, 
or  w!ioin  hrt  fancy  adorned  with  real  oi  imaginary 
«xcpllcricie$«  was  c<>rtainly  without  much  difficulty 
br  long  persevfrance  to  be  counted  among  her 
fjvoi.red  gtlUmts.  Her  favours  and  distinctions 
fin  illy  bee  ime  so  common  that  they  ceased  to  be 
eilh-renviab'e  or  desirable. 

Thus  ».is  sh.^  situated  when  in  June  1798 
Tallien  saiied  fur  Kgypt.    Ai  that  period  a  tall^ 


handsome,  well-made  young  man  of  family,  for* 
tune  and  education,  became  irery  fashionable  in- 
the  fashionable  societies  of  the  French  capital. 
He  was  introduced  there  as  a  Danish  traveller  by 
the  name  of  Fredericson  ;  but  was  shortly  and 
usually  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  beau 
Regicide.  His  real  and  family  name  and  title  was 
Count  de  Ribbing,  a  Swedish  nobleman  by  birth, 
but  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Gustavus  111.^ 
the  late  King  of  Sweden. 

Shortly  after  TaUien*s  departure,  the  beau  Re- 
gicide  was  lodged  with  hb  wife,  and  continued 
with  her  until  1801,  when  Bonaparte,  bavit^s 
heard  of  a  penchant  of  Josephine  for  him,  dis- 
patched to  him  an  order  to  quit  France  imme* 
dtately,.**  as  the  First  Consul  could  not  suffer  in 
his  dominions  an  assassin  of  th«  father  of  his 
ally,  the  King  of  Sweden.** 

Madame  Tallien  had  promised  h^r  fAther  Co 
obtain  a  divorce  from  her  present  husband  at 
soon  as  he  returned  from  Egypt.  A  petition 
for  a  divorce  was  therefore  ready  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  Tallien  at  her  first  interview  in  1801, 
accompanied  with  two  living  arguments,  her  two 
sons,  of  whom  she  had  been  delivered  during 
his  absence,  and  of  whom  she  acknowledged 
that  the  beau  Regicide  and  Co.  were  the  fathers. 
After  many  complaints,  reproaches,  oaths,  and 
threau,  he  at  leng'h  consented,  and  in  1803  tb« 
daughter  of  Count  Gabarrus  was  still  unmarried 
with  two  husbands  alive. 

Madame  Tallien  is  an  incredible  composhion 
of  virtues  and  vices ;  of  good  qualities  and  shame- 
ful irregularities.  From  habit  more  than  from 
inclination  she  is,  like  Madame  Bonaparte,  on* 
of  the  most  profligate  female  characters  of  revo- 
lutionary France.  Above  remorse  as  well  as  re- 
pentance, she  seems  to  care  as  little  about  what 
others  say  of  her  as  about  her  own  conduct.  She 
is  now  (1807)  in  her  thirty-sixth  year,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  twenty-five ;  she  certainly  still 
is  one  of  the  finest,  best  formed,  and  handsomest 
women  of  the  French  capital,  though  she  no  longoc 
has  any  great  infhience  in  the  fashionable  worid. 

Madame  Tallien  in  1805,  mirried  M.  deCa- 
raman,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  family 
of  the  latter.  She  hfts  now  three  husbands  alive, 
besides  two  children,  of  whom  neither  of  them 
is  the  father.  Hitherto  her  behaviour,  since  her 
marriage  with  M.  de  Cararaan,  is  as  irreproach- 
able and  prudent  as  during  her  fi/st  marriage  with 
M.  deFontenai,  who  often  visits  his  ci-devant 
wife.  She  h^s  publicly  declared  her  intention  to 
regain  her  lost  repuutiun,  which  she  says  would 
always  have  been  preserved  had  not  her  first  hus- 
band been  a  foul  and  her  second  a  rogue.  She 
is  now  united  to  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  ho- 
nour, to  whom  she  seems  sincerely  and  affile* 
tionately  attached. 
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A  DREAM  ON  THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  DEPARTED  SOULS. 

[ContifiHed  from  Page  9C  ] 


Mt  conductor  assured  mei-that  repeated  at- 
tempt* bad  been  made  lo  conviace  him  of  his 
error,  and  that  mirrors  bad  baen  held  before  bis 
eyes  for  that  purpose,  but  that  he  always  had 
been  violently  enraged,  shut  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  bludgeon,  which  he  called  his  argument,  had 
broke  the  mirror,  and  beat  those,  who,  out  of 
compassion,  attempted  to  render  him  sensible  of 
his  deformity. 

His  dress  was  exactly  like  the  princely  robe  of 
one  of  those  theatrical  princes,  who,  in  country 
towns,  frequent  the  fiurs,  carrying  their  whole 
monarchy  along  with  them  on  a  wheel-barrow. 
It  was  in  many  parts  torn  to  such  a  degree,  that. 
it  oould  not  entirely  conceal  his  nakedness,  which 
defect  he  had  attempted  to  remedy  by  pasting  up- 
on the  boles  some  epigrams  and  heroic  odes  which 
his  adherento  had  composed  In  celebration  of  his 
merits.  I  have  obserred  that  mountebanks  of  the 
eommoQ  class  generally  endea?our  to  render  their 
theauna  respectable  by  patting  against  it  aeteral 
biHs  which  inform  the  multitude  of  the  miracles 
they  have  performed,  and  strive  to  render  their 
aksU  respected  by  producing  certaficates  of  kings, 
priaees,  and  nobles,  whom  they  pretend  to  have 
cnred.  fiat  ia  this  the  mountebank  of  whom  I 
am  epeakiag  aeied  upon  different  principles.  His 
stage  was  covered  all  over  with  dedications  and 
fMrefrcesy  and  those  parU  which  were  particularly 
ucpossd  to  the  light  of  his  admirers  exhibited  his 
jHCtnre  in  various  forms,  resombUng  each  other, 
tioirever,  in  being  adorned  with  wreaths  of  lau- 
rels, or  with  a  oeruin  glory  j  which  was  to  repie- 
•enc  immortality.  Instead  of  letters  patent  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  large  bellow*,  which 
he  aWrays  |>rested  together  when  he  spoke  of 
his  patriotism. 

i  must  not  omit  mentioning  one  cireumstanoe^ 
which  enabled  me  to  form  sonae  idea  of  the  re- 
ligion of  our  mountebank.  On  one  side  of  his 
•tage  tloodthe  image  of  a  fomale  idol,  wearing  a 
erown  of  qniUs,  resembling  theeaps  of  the  Indians 
hi  Ametiea.  On  tlus  cap  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  sovecal  ancient  and  modern  writers,  who 
had  been  condemned  by  her  to  death,  because 
they  had  refoaed  to  worship  her  as  a  goddess. 
Her  head,  which  bad  noeyes,  was  of  an  enormous 
aim}  butberbeUy  was  still  larger,  exactly  re- 
sembling that  of  Pustbr,an  idol  of  tho  indent 


Germans,  whom  the  priests  made  use  of  in  order 
to  cheat  and  to  frighten  the  people,  caiming  him, 
by  a  secret  machinery  to  spit  fire,  though  a  mere 
log  of  wood.  Her  bands  were  very  strong  and 
misshapen.  In  the  left  she  carried  a  teleacope, 
which  she,  however,  couUV  not  use,  because  she 
was  blind.  I  observed,  nevertheless,  that  she 
held  it  before  her  face,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
want  of  eyes.  In  her  tight  fund  she  lield  a  vessel 
filled  with  ink,  which  she  threatened  to  throw  at 
the  head  of  those  tliat  would  not  resolve  to  ac- 
knowledge her  for  a  goddess.  She  sat  upon  a 
throne,  consastingi  however,  only  of  an  immense 
bladder,  swelled  up  with  air.  At  her  font  lay  a 
naked  woman,  whoae  name  I  ^  could  not  learp^ 
though  she  seemed  to  be  her  mortal  enemy. 

The  mountebank  went  up  to  thn  idol  as  often 
as  he  perceived  that  his  ardour  and  seal  for  the 
common  good  began  to  abate.  He  worshipped 
her  as  meanly  as  ha  demanded  to  be  venerated 
himself,  sacrificing  every  time,  upon  a  Ikilealtar, 
some  leaves  of  literary  compositions,  which  deserv- 
ed to  be  committed  lo  the  flames,  merely  for  not 
having  been  \w  ritten  by  himself.  The  immediate 
effiect  resulting  firom  the  success  of  his  prayers  to 
the  idol  invariably  discovered  itself  by  tiie  frothing 
of  his  mouth,  and  a  learned  convulsive  motion  in 
his  handas  similar  to  that  which  in  a  violent  pa* 
roxysm  seiaes  envious  and  quarrelsome  authors* 
He  availed  himself  most  successfully  of  such 
monienu,  distributing  with  additional  seal  his 
learned  nostrums  among  the  auditor3,recr*mmend- 
ing  to  theiu  the  most  approved  prescriptions  of 
good  taste,  and  enlarging  upon  the  .miraculous 
and  happy  effects  which  these  panaceas  had  pro- 
duced on  several  of  his  obsequious  patients,  who 
had  greedily  devoured  them. 

His  chief  arcanum  consisted  in  a  certain  kind 
of  pills,  mch  dose  of  which  he  wrapped  in  one  of 
the  panegyrics  which  had  been  composed  in  praise 
of  his  name,  and  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  a 
practice  from  which  he  derived  a  twofold  advan- 
tage, causing  his  patients  to  swalluw  both  his 
pills  and  his  celebrity.  1  was  astonished  to  ob- 
serve the  amaaing  effect  which  these  pills  pro- 
duced. No  sooner  had  they  been  taken  by  Chi! 
patittit,  than  he'felt  violent  pangs  in  his  brainy 
which  continued  till  nature  relieved  iUelf  by  dis- 
charging  the  impuritim,  not  io  the  common  way, 
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but  through  the  fingers.  What  astonished  me 
most,  was  to  ob^r?e  that  the  patients  caught 
these  impure  effluvia  by  a  paper,  presenting  it 
with  a  respectful  bow  to  their  physician,  for  the 
further  difiTuston  of  good  Uste.  They  then  ob- 
tained hit  pcrmbsion  10  cure  others  under  his 
direction.  1  observed  tlut  they  frequently  were 
more  violent  than  their  chief  in  their  cures,  for 
I  saw  one  of  them  force  a  considerable  number 
of  pills  down  the  throat  of  a  spectator,  in  order 
to  cure  him,  though  much  against  his  inclination, 
of  a  bad  taste.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the 
leader  of  these  petty  mountebanks  related  dread- 
ful adventures  concerning  his  cures.  He  scorned 
U)  say,  **  I  have  cured  this  or  that  afflicted  per- 
son by  means  of  o/y  pills  and  powders,*'  pro- 
testing to  have  preserved  the  hcal.h  of  all  his 
countrymen  ;  and  whenever  his  pills  took  effect 
in  a  patient,  he  congratulated  the  whole  com- 
munity upon  it.  But  1  must  not  pass  over  in 
silence  the  most  remarkable  circumstance.  Our 
mountebanks  generally  have  suspended  to  their 
necks  a  few  strings  of  teeth,  extracted  by  thf  m, 
and  exhibited  as  trophies  of  their  skill.  My 
readers  may  easily  conclude  that  our  mountebank 
also  must  hate  been  decorated  with  such  con- 
vincing proofs  of  his  skill  and  experience.  In- 
stead  of  teeth  there  was  pending  from  his  neck  a 
large  string  of  grammatical  slips,  which  he  had 
selected  and  extracted  from  the  works  of  great 
authors.  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  aloud 
on  discovering  that  precious  ornament,  but  unfor- 
tunately was  detected  in  the  fact  by  one  of  those 
witty  adepts,  who  eagerly  forced  his  way  through 
the  other  spirits,  and  while  he  pressed  towards 
rae,  exclaimed,— >**  Stop  him!  stop  him  !"  I 
attempted  to  conceal  myself  among  the  gazing 
multitude,  but  could  not  escape  his  lynx-eyes. 
Having  seized  me  by  the  throat,  he  roamed  with 
furious  officiousness,— *'  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  cure 
you  !  you  have  a  cataract,  a  most  dangerous  ca- 
taract! you  shall  not  escape  me  till  you  are 
cured.  Submit  quickly  to  the  operation,  lest  I 
should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  force." 
Neither  prayers  nor  menaces  could  avail ;  he 
threw  me  on  the  ground,  and  1  should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  forced  to  undergo  the  most  pain- 
ful operation,  had  not  my  conductor  found  means 
to  deliver  me  from  the  talons  of  xiy  barbarous  be- 
nefactor. 

Whilst  I  was  yet  petrified,  as  it  were,  with 
terror,  a  shade,  who  had  observed  these  violent 
proceedings  at  some  distance,  came  running  to- 
wards me,  out  of  breath,  exclaiming :— <^  Dear 
Sir,  indict  him  for  an  assault !  avail  yourself  of 
the  protcctioa  of  the  law !  You  have  it  in  your 
power  to  pay  the  fees  j  I  can  clearly  see  that 
you  have  j  ustice  on  your  tide.  V\\  serve  y6u  with 
)de«sure.    My  charges  will  be  exlrcmely  mo- 


derate. We  will  prosecute  your  aggressor,  and 
compel  him  to  make  an  apology.  1  can  procure 
you,  at  a  trifling  expeoce,  as  many  witnesses  as 
you  chuse ;'  they  sh^ll  attest  upon  oath  any  thing 
that  you  may  desire.  V\\  go  immediately  and 
procure  a  warrant.  I  may  be  bold  to  ^ure  you 
that  >our  Jaw-suit  shall  be  as  intricate  thirty  years 
hence  as  it  is  now.  1  am  famous  for  affording 
prompt  relief  to  my  clients ;  thank  heaven,  I  am 
I  not  easy  10  be  terrified,  and  my  fingers  are  remarks 
ably  indefatigable.  But  you  must  hot  mind 
some  cxptncc;  for  neither  myself  nor  your 
judges  will  be  capable  of  forming  a  clear  idea  of 
your  case  without  money.  In  what  consists  the 
cause  of  litigation?  Draw  up' a  statwfi cftusm ^ 
but  let  it  be  as  brief  as  possible^  for  I  am  a  mor- 
tal enemy  to  all  prolixity." 

I  was  astoni:>hed  at  the  malignant  offlciousness  of 
that  little  garrulous  spirit,  who  constantly  kept  his 
eager  looks  fixed  at  my  pockety  whilst  he  extolled 
the  j  ustice  of  my  cause.  I  began  already  to  ap- 
prehend that  I  should  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
practicsl  hands  of  my  zealous  advocate,  when  I 
fortunately  hit  upon  an  expedient  of  getting  rid 
of  him,  informing  him  tliut  1  should  be  happy 
to  avail  myself  of  his  kind  offer,  if  he  would  en- 
deavour to  prevail  upon  some  benevolent  person 
to  assist  me  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  enable 
me  to  pay  the  customary  fees,  my  finances  being 
totally  exhausted,  adding,  heaveit  would  reward 
him  for  that  charitable  deed.  <^  Heaven  reward 
me !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  low'  accent.  "  I 
should  willingly. assist  you;  but  my  conscience 
does  not  permit  roe  to  engage  in  a  cause  mani- 
festly  unjust.  For  heaven^s  sake,  do  n*t  go  to 
law  J  every  thing  iii  against  you ;  1  advise  you  as  a 
friend  to  settle  your  differences  amicably.  I  shall 
uke  care  not  to  make  myself  a  patty  in  your 
malicious  design.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
make  such  an  application  to  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious lawyer.— 1  am  your  humble  servant.** 

I  was  rejoiced  to  have  found  out  an  expedient 
to  extricate  myself  from  that  vexatious  afifoir ; 
but  my  joy  was  of  a  short  duration.  Before  I 
was  aware  of  it,  a  soul  of  a  gigantic  size  rushed 
out  of  a  thicket,  and  ran  towards  me.  I  was  tev* 
rified,  the  lonesome  situation  of  the  place  ren- 
dering it  very  probable  that  he  must  have  some 
sinister  design  upon  me.  I  fled^without  ven- 
turing to  look  round,  and  was  almost  dead  with 
terror  when  I  felt  that  he  had  seized  me  by  the 
hair.  I  turned  round  to  tell  my  pursuer  that  I 
had  not  a  shilhng  in  my  pocket.  Conceive  my 
astonishment,  when  he  bowed  with  looks  of  pro* 
found  humility,  without,  however,  withdrawing 
his  hand  from  my  hair,  and  said:—* 

Maecenas  kind,  permit  my  timid  muse 

To  lay  her  humblestrains  with  trembling  han^ 

And  revereaiial  awe  ■ 
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I  have  not  a  farthing  in  mj  pocket,  was  my  '  At  length  one  of  th<»m  was  thrown  to  the  ground 


reply.    Upon  thb  he  quitted  me  abruptly,  cast- 


ing a  look  of  profound  contempt  at  me.  I  saw 
him  fly  to  a  large  troop  of  little  spirits,  who  wffte 
niDntng  after  a  very  corpulent  soul,  by  whose 
splendid  attire  I  could  easily  conclude  upon  his  > 
great  merits  and  eminent  talents.  Their  cries  , 
were  so  confused  that  I  could  not  at  first  guess  | 
the  meaning  of  it. 

Venturing  to  step  nearer,  I  could  plainly  dis-  i 
'tinguish  the  word^-, — altars,  ornament  to  the  , 
country,  admiration  of  the  age  and  of  posterity,  | 
immortality,  and  more  than  an  hundred  fine 
things  of  a  similar  tenor,  each  of  which,  on  an 
average,  was  at  least  worih  half  a  guinea.  I 
imagined  to  know  a  clear  voice  that  I  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  which,  in  order  to  render  * 
the  wbhes  which  it  expressed  the  more  affecting 
and  impress!  ve,'cried,  every  third  #ord— Ah!  oh  !  \ 
It  was  highly  diverting  tu  observe  how  eagerly 
these  little  spirits  ran  after  the  hero  who  was  the 
object  of  Iheir  praise,  and,  as  I  could  plainly  see, 
was  visibly  puffed  up  by  the  profusion  of  incense 
that  was  offered  by  his  admirers,  manifesting  by 
his  haughty  looks  that  he  presumed  he  was  not 
unworthy  of  their  panegyrics.  At  length  he 
condescended  lo  take  notice  of  his  clients,  and' 
stopped,  turning  himself  towards  them.  This 
encreased  their  clamour.  The  little  souls  crowd- 
ad  towards  him,  every  one  being  eager  to  be  the 
first.  They  all  raised  their  open  hands,  casting 
wishful  looks  at  the  patriotic  purse  of  their  dear 
patron,  who  proved  his  generosity  by  distributing 
a  large  sum  to  appease  the  cravings  of  their 
stomachs.  1  asked  one  of  them  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  from  the  rest  by  the  loudness  of 
his  panegyrics,  who  that  celebrated  and  virtuous 
man  was?  what  he  had  done  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ?  and  what  rendered  him  deserving  of 
silch  extraordinary  panegyrics?  •*  I  do  not, 
know,"  replied  he  coolly ;  **  however,  he  cele- 
brates to-day  his  birth-day  !** 

Two  souls,  who  I  at  first  took  for  draymen, 
but  who,  as  my  conductor  informed  me,  in  their 
life  had  been  critics,  anl  famous  for  their  as- 
tonishing learning,  caused  an  uncommon  con- 
course before  the  town-gate,  where  at  certain 
times  the  wrestlers  and  boxers  exhibited  their 
pugiliiiic  talents  to  the  admiration  of  the  po- 
pulace. They  had  seized  one  another  by  the 
hair  in  the  most  furious  manner,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  pewer  to  throw 
each  other  down.  Their  contest  was  remarkable, 
and  the  victory  uncertain,  on  account  of  their 
being  an  equal  match.  I  could  not  obtain  the 
least  intelligence  of  the  primary  cause  of  their 
mutual  fury;  all  that  I  could  hear  consisted  of 
the  most  abusive  langusge,  surpassing  even  the 
eloquence  of  the  first-rate  Billing-gnte  orators. 


with  astonishing  violence.  His  conqueror  seemed 
to  have  Justice  on  his  side :  for  his  patriotism  and 
zeal  for  the  sciences  urged  bin  to  beat  his  an- 
Ugonist  most  unmercifully.  They  were  both 
covered  with  mud,  and  raised  such  an  impe- 
netrable doud  of  dust,  that  1  was  not  capable  of 
seeing  them  any  longer ;  therefore  1  direct^l  mjr 
attention  to  the  by-standers,  who  seemed  to  ba 
differently  interested  in  this  literary  contest. 
Some  w"re  so  wanton  as  ta  encounge  these 
furious  defenders  of  truth  tu  <^ntinue  their  criti- 
cal investigatiims  with  additional  ardour,  and 
whenever  a  violent  blow  was  applied,  signified 
their  applause  by  the  most  thoughtless  plaudits. 
Nay,  I  even  observed  that  some  of  them  flung 
money  to  the  combatants,  which  energised  their 
fury  to  a  most  surprizing  degree.  Some  of  the 
spectators  laughed;  and  these  appeared  to  me 
the  most  impartial  of  all,  because  they  considered 
the  boxers  as  fools.  Others  strove  to  part  the 
combatants ;  but  their  exertions  were  firuitless, 
and  some  of  these  even  received  severe  bk>ws  ia 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  in  return  for  their  humaiM 
intentions. 

Most  of  the  spectators  todk  an  active  part  in 
this  confusion,  and  the  contest  threatened  to  be- 
come general.  One  beat  the  other  in  the  ftten. 
without  knowing  him,  or  beinf  able  to  assign  a 
cause  for  these  acts  of  violence.  Several  persottf 
who  had  hitherto  remained  quiet,  and  whoss 
presence  had  not  been  noticed,  needlessly  quitted 
their  station,  and  mingled  in  the  contest,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  render  themselves  con- 
spicuous, and  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted 
when  they  saw  that  they  alio  became  objects  of 
laughter. 

The  two  combatants,  who  had  caused  thes6 
disturbances,  at  length  grew  tired  of  the  contest. 
They  parted,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  the  con- 
queror, whri  had  so  palpably  convinced  his  an- 
tagonist of  his  superior  good  taste,  what  had 
occasioned  their  furious  combat  ?  I  suppose,  said 
1  to  him,  you  stood  up  as  a  protector  of  the  real 
welfare  of  your  country,  and  defended  a  truth  on 
which  depends  the  '  happiness  of  thousands  I 
Surely  you  must  have  stood  up  in  defence  of  th« 
temporal  or  eternal  happiness  of  your  fdlow- 
citizens,  as  yeu  risked  the  loss  of  your  feme  and 
honour?  **  It  was  something  of  higher  imports- 
ance,"  replied  he,  •*  I  do  not  care  for  such  trifles. 
Consider  only,  dear  Sir,  consider  that  madma^n, 
that  monster,  that  literary  villain,  that— — .»• 
**  But  tell  me  in  what  consists  the  vlllany  which 
that  monster  has  committed  ?"  •*  It  is  too 
shucking  to  be  mentioned,*'  replied  hej  •*  mon- 
strous beyond  belief.  Turn«s — my  hair  stands 
erect  when  I  think  of  it.  Consider  only,  that 
hardened  villain  maintains  thai  Tumus  had  blue 
R2 
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eyes.  I,  Sir,  wlio  have  been  a  celebrated  critw 
these  two  hondred  years,  1  ha^e  preted  to  hhni 
by  a  passtgs  from  Virgil,  that  Tumos  had  black 
eyes.  He  has  dared  to  contradkt  me,  neverthe- 
less, though  he  'was  a  jiupll  of  mine !  Have  yon 
ever  heard  of  a  similar  act  of  audacity  ?* 

I  cannot  express  how  rejoiced  I  was  on  hearing 
th's,  as  I  now  clearly  conceived  that  the  world 
would  not  have  sustained  any  materia)  injury 
though  my  critical  hero  should  have  been  de- 
feated, and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  two  critics  of 
the  last  two  centuries  had  rendered  themselves 


ritficulens;  fbr,  thank  heaven !  the  critkf  of  our 
time  proceed  in  a  manner  widely  difFerMit.  They 
investigate  literary  troth  without  the  least  heat, 
infatuation,  or  prejudice.  They  are  modest  in 
the  midst  of  erudite  contests;  ab»niloning  their 
assertions,  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  of  having 
been  misled  by  error,  and  rejoice  at  being  ren- 
dered sensible  of  li.  Tkos  laudable  it  the  con- 
duct of  the  critics  of  our  enlightened  and  refioM 
age.  In  former  times  they  acted  upon  different 
principles. 

[To  b€  e^nteht^d  in  ow  negt."] 


ESSAY  ON  POLITENESS  OF  MANNERS. 

[Concluded  fr<m  Page  35  ] 


It  ii  a  graai  step  towards  afpearisg  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  vesid  to  have  no  gross  viecs  or 
defects  to  eoBceal.  Without  our  perceiving  it, 
tbt  piMions  kmvtt  daep  kraces  behind  m  the 
eeuntenance,  and  what  is  called  a  hc^pif  pkjfti- 
•^■DatjTft  it  aotbinf  bnfc  the  expraasion  of  a  tian- 
qoU  mind*  goaUy  agitated  by>comBcndable  pro- 
p«Mitiea.  Aceerdiogly,  the  same  writer  who  bad 
saseutely  observed  so  many  chacacteay  remarks 
thot»  <*  good  gnce  ii  to  the  body,  what  good 
eense  is  to  the  mind*-** 

It  is  this  good  sense  that  prevents  extravagance^ 
thoaghtltssoessy  and  inconsistency ;  that  makes 
etdi  perfect  in  his  pait,  causes  him  to  noto  the 
adaptatioiis  of  places,  peisons,  and  situations, 
and  to  mark  the  diffisrent  shades  of  familiarity, 
coQsidefation,  or  respect,  the  gradations  of  which 
fonn  thai  act  of  living,  that  knowledge  of  the 
wsdd,  which  ve  teraLpolitencsst. 

This  refined  notion  of  the  decencies  of  life, 
animated  with  the  degree  of  expression  suiuble 
to  each,  constitutes  precisely  what  I  call  grace  us 
mewigri,  which  conveys  to  each  individual,  and 
In  a  pleasing  way,  the  sentimenti  we  entiertain 
fbr  him* 


•  La  Rochefoocauk,  Max.  67. 

\  The  Duke  d*£peroon,  notorious  for  his 
pride,  whkh  he  carried  even  to  madness,  was  re- 
turning one  day  to  Saint  Germain  in  company 
with  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  Loub  XIII.  The 
King  had  gone  out,  and  the  guard  was  in  firont 
of  the  palace  On  perceiving  Monsieur's  car- 
riages they  ran  to  arms,  and  the  drums  began  to 
beat  ''  Beat  away,**  cried  the  Duke  d*£pemon, 
potting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  ^  here  I 
am  !**  This  want  of  sense  was  so  excessive  as 
to  eclipse  the  impertinence,  and  the  whitn 
nfbrded  a  good  deal  of  amiisemeat  to  Monsieur 
and  the  whole  court. 


What  Bochefoucault  a\\%  gaUantry  nf  mind^ 
wnich  consists  in  saying  flattering  things  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  1  should  term  grace  in  epeech ; 
the  softness  of  the  sentiment  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated in  the  expression  by  something  sharp, 
that  may  prevent  insipidity  j  fdr  self-love  in 
general  resembles  Tiberius,  of  whom  Tacitus  says, 
that  "  he  haled  liberty,  and  was  not  fond  of 
aduIation|.'* 

It  is  possible  to  avoid  shewing  personal  in- 
terest, but  self-4ove  is  a  shameless  creditor, 
which  demands  without  mercy  and  without 
measure. 

In  the  details  of  life,  as  in  business,  a  great 
number  of  unpleasant  circumstances  are  con- 
tinually occurring,  which  are  occasioned  by  no- 
thing hot  trivial  neglects,  of  which  we  are  not 
aware.  Small  fractions  omitted  in  our  dis^unts 
with  the  self-love  of  others,  are  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  very  great  enors  In  the  calcuUtion  of  - 
our  hopes. 

We  have  not  satisfied  all  the  claims  of  the 
world,  thougjk  we  may  have  paid  our  phy*debts. 


X  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression of  Horace,  molk  atpte  faeetwrn^  which 
has  been  explained  in  so  many  different  ways  by 
translators,  and  by  which  he  justly  characterises 
the  pecul'ur  style  of  Virgil.  This,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  r^dered  delicate  andpigutmi*  It  is 
nothing  but  grace  that  combines  what  touches 
the  heart  and  pleases  the  understanding ;  and  in 
truth  Virgil  is  by  way  of  eminence  the  poet  of 
the  graces,  ever  tender,  ever  pure,  ever  animated; 
the  hesrt  is  incessantly  affected  by  the  sentiments, 
the  Imagei,  nay  even  by  the  musical  mechanism 
of  his  rhyme.  The  understanding  is  satisfied  by 
Che  highly  finished  execution,  and  the  judgment 
and  the  taste  alike  find  only  subjects  of  com- 
mendation. 
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add  have  ftren  no  penoit  »ny  legitWoate  subject 
of  complaint.  The  affronts  which  we  cannot 
pardon,  are  those  which  we  Uurst  not,  nay,  which 
we  are  miahte  to  express,  which,  in  son>e  mea- 
sure are  not  appreciable  by  words.  A  multitude 
of  little  cirilitie?,  antiHpations,  and  attonttons, 
indicative  of  esteem  or  of  interest,  give  a  grace 
and  a  relief  to  .the  character;  it  is  that  flower  of 
gentility,  which  iscalled  the  air,  the  tone  of  good 
company. 

Many  people  consider  politeness  as  a  kind  of 
ostentatious  parade,  as  a  luxury  in  manners, 
adapted  only  to  a  certain  fortune  and  a  certain 
rank :  their  rodertess  they  term  plainness  and 
ease  j  they  never  suspect  that  agreeableneis  of 
forms  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  a 
placid  and  happy  life.  But  does  not  the  true  repose  » 
and  serenity  of  our  days,  depend  more  on  a  multi- 
tude of  trivial  circumstances  of  hourly  recurrence, 
than  on  these  important  events,  with  which  the 
path  of  life  is  but  sparingly  bestrewed  ?  The 
liabit  of  delicate  sensations  tends  to  give  addi- 
tional refinement  to  delicacy;  vivacity  of  imagi- 
nation and  sensibility  are  improved  by  it;  the  j 
aptitude  to  receive  agreeable  impressions  is  in- 
creased, and  the  combination  of  all  these  pro- 
docesthe  immense  intervaltliat  separates  good 
company  firom  the  unpolished  multitude. 

Those  who  are  most  negligent  toward  others, 
are  not  themselves  on  that  account  insensible  to 
any  neglect  of  themselves.  Your  manners  have 
fixed  a  standard  of  reciprocity ;  this  balance, 
however^  is  not  indifferent  to  the  passif»ns.  What 
acute  pain  have  we  often  received  from  things 
which  appeared  to  be  but  trifles.  The  repeated 
prick  of  a  pin  is  equivalent  to  a  large  wound  ; 
and  it  matters  not  wbat  it  is  that  disturbs  my  re- 
pose, if  I  have  once  lost  my  tranquillity. 

Universe  familiarity  is  in  general  insulting, 
and  throws  a  discredit  on  that  of  intimacy ;  on 
the  other  hind,  universal  and  exc^ive  reserve, 
teens  a  refinement  of  pride,  wbkh  gives  ittelf 
liltte  concern  about  placing  yon  high  or  low, 
provided  it  keeps  you  at  a  distance. 

How  subtle*  Is  the  principle  of  self-love,  and 
bow  difficult  to  be  managed !  It  pervades  every 
heart,  as  the  i|^eoos  fluid  pervades  aH  nature.' 
In  society  it  is  a  restless  and  mistrustful  passion, 
which,  we  ought  continually  to  be  careful  of 
offending;  and  in  our  own  bosoms,  how  much 
more  delicate  still  is  iu  nature !  When  pure,  it 
is  honour:  if  it  receive  the  slightest  adulteration 
it  is  tranformed  into  vanity  and  pride.  Never* 
tMen,  like  electricity,  it  has  its  conductors,  and 
thert  exists  an  art  by  which  it  may  be  directed 
and  raodined. 

In  the  condoeC  of  life,  self-fove  ougbt  lo  \mm 
the  bashfulnesi  of  a  virgin,  and  the  coquetry  of 


a  courtesan ;  but  what  delicacy  and  what  taste 
are  required  to  seise  the  j  ust  gradatioiw  I 

There  is  an  art  by  which  we  may  procure 
esteem  ourselves  at  the  expence  of  the  vanity  of 
others,  and  which  throws  a  gr§at  charm  over  th# 
manners;  but  this  is  the  secret  of  the  most 
accomplished.    • 

To  ulk  much  of  others  and  but  little  of  our- 
selves, is  the  amiable  artifice  of  ingenious  self- 
love,  which  secretly  gains  the  aff^tion  of  iho 
coldest  hearts,  which  you  are  sure  of  pleasing  s 
but  vaniiy  dtscoveiaa  no  graces;  it  was  not  even 
forgiven  in  the  cam  glt>Ti9H»  Bishop  of  Noyou*, 
though  all  his  proten<;ions  wouM  have  been  ad- 
mined  had  they  any^  other  herald  than  hiBself. 

Conversation  is  tbc  field  in  which  taste  and  the 
graces  are  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  ii 
has  almost  generally  been  relinquished  for  gam- 
ing, a  ulent  too  diflkolt  for  iaost  people  to  ac- 
quire. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  courts  tbem. 
selves  have  k>si  much  6f  their  attraction  by  the 
change.  Anne,  of  Ausir'u,  was  the  last  Qoeeii 
of  France  who  had  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
conversation.  Conversation  Is* become  an  ob- 
solete art,  the  secret  of  which  is  lest  like  tliat  of 
painting  on  glass;  there,  prevailed  all  the  varied 
tones  of  wit,  the  lively,  the  ingenious;  the  pi« 
f aanf,  the  natural ;  there  pressed  by  neoestity, 
or  animated  by  circumstances,  the  imagination 
created  exquisite  turns,  expressions  fraught  with 
genius,  which  the  Trench  academy  frrquentl^ 
adopted  ;  the  use  of  them  vras  admitted  anibng 
the  laws  of  the  lafignage;  and  the  quality  of 
a  man  of  fashion,  which  was  then  almeet  synoai- 
muus  with  that  of  a  man  of  taste,  gave  sotue  a 
seat  among  the  chiefs  of  literature. 

At  that  tim^,  when  conversation  constituted 
the  amusement  of  the  most  delicate  persons,  no 
coxcombs  destitute  of  ideas  fatigued  wKh  iheif 
insipidity ;  no  sarcastic  gdnius  stung  those  who 
were  present,  or  calumniated  the  absent  j  wit  was 
keen  without  being  maliciotts,  and  graaed  with* 
out  wounding ;  Ae  faculty  of  likening  was  left 


*  Such  was  the  epithet  given  to  that  prelate, 
who,  in  other  respectt  was  a  sensible  man,  apd 
vrfao  founded  a  priae  for  poetry  at  the  French 
academy.  A  very  entertaining  collection  might 
be  made  of  all  the  sallies  that  escaped  him,  and 
which  ate  preserved  by  tradition  in  society.  A 
single  one  wiH  be  sufficient  in  this  place.  As 
he  aclisd  consistetttly  with  his  chaiacter  evso  at 
the  point  of  death,  the  priest  who  was  with  him» 
remonst(ated,and  assured  him  that  he  endanger- 
ed bia eternal  salvation}  he  replied,  **  O  neves 
miod  that,  father  ^  depend  upon  it  God  will  look 
twiiee  before  he  dooms  a  CUrmoot  Tooocrre  to 
perdUten.*' 
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to  those  who  haul  not  th«  abilitf  to  produce. 
Nor  is  this  a  quality  that  ought  to  be  de«pised ; 
it  it  more  rare  than  is  imagined.  The  silly  wit 
ticismi  of  buffoons,  afforded  arQtisefnent  onJy  in 
ami' chambers. 

Every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  dis 
cotsion  was  avoided ;  ther^  was  then  no  obsti- 
nacy  in  dispute,  no  vehemefice  in  the  tone,  no 
passion  in  the  tnterett.  Nothing  was  calculated 
to  excite  languor;  the  conversation  proceeded 
lightly  alorg,  strewing  brilliant  traits  and  ex- 
pression%  like  flowers  and  rich  spingles;  it  was 
Camilla  skimming  the  surface  of  the  cornfields 
without  bending  the  ears. 

There  is  a  certain  elegant  manner  of  taking 
one*s  place  in  the  world,  without  exciting  either 
aversion  or  dislike,  aiH)  as  it  were  by  a  tacit  con- 
tent of  the  telf-love  of  all.  It  is  a  rare  and  diffi* 
cult  talent  accompanied  with  something  noble 
and  pleasing,  and  is  to  be  found,  as  if  implanted 
by  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  courtier  and  man 
of  ftshioo. 

The  subtleties  of  declamation  cannot  be  ap- 
ppeciated  even  by  the  most  musical  ear ;  they 
cannot  be  noted  doWn ;  the  greatest  beauties  of 
gesticulation  arise  in  the  actor  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  moment,  and  have  no  written  signs 
to  fix  their  value.  A  comprehensive  gUnce, 
which  enablet  the  warrior  to  combine  circum- 
ttancet  and  regulatet  his  conduct,  is  itself  the 
•udden  illumination  of  genius.  T^hus  it  is  with 
all  tile  arts,  and  especially  with  the  art  of  life. 
Kulet  can  give  only  general  results ;  it  is  delicacy 
of  judgment  and  of  taste  that  suddenly  make 
a  happy  application  of  them ;  and  readiness  to 
seise  and  to  execute,-  is  the  fruit  of  habit  and 
practice. 

This  it  is  that  produces  so  great  a  superiority 
in  the  Planners  of  the  courtier,  even  with  fewer 
personal  advantages.  The  ever  varying  scenes, 
the  multiplicity  ol  circumstances  iil  which  they 
ace  engaged,  either  as  actors  or  witnesses,  soon 
give  them  great  experience.  Arbiters  of  ele- 
gance, like  Petronius,  they  feel  keenly  and  judge 
shrewdly ;  the  sense  of  propriety  never  leaves 
them  even  in  the  most  difBcult  situations ;  a 
mistake  would  cost  them  teo  dear ;  they  decide 
with  promptitude  and  certainty,  like  a  skilful 
player,  who  has  calculated  all    the  chances*. 

*  The  most  remarkable  trail  of  this  extraor- 
dinary prompiitude' of  judgement,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Louis  Xlii. 
bated  him,  entrusted  his  authority  to  him,  as  it 
were  by  force,  and  thought  to  recover  it  by 
affronting  him.  One  evening  the  King  had  just 
broken  up  the  council,  the  Cardinal  was  speak- 
ing to  some  one  at  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
without  being  avrare  of  the  movement  behind 
bim.    The  doon  suddenly  opened ;  this  circum- 


Such  is  the  tise  of  taste  and  grace  applied  to 
manners. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  highest  degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  this  diffi- 
cult art,  and  yet  nothing  is  less  essential ;  it 
consisu  entirely  in  tradition  and  practice.  If, 
nevertheless,  a  multitude  of  observations  and 
keenness  of  remark,  be  the  object  what  it  may, 
constitute  precisely  what  is  termed  intelligence, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  quality  is  peculiarly 
t  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  worid  independent 
of  all  instruction  and  culture.  T^e  ignorance 
of  the  commander  De  Jars  and  of  Marshal 
d^Hocquincourt,  had  something  extremely  in- 
teresting and  amiable*,  and  Matha  cuts  an  ex- 
cellent figure  beside  the  Chevalier  de  Gram- 
montf. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  acquired 
knowledge  affuf-ded,  however,  great  advantages, 
even  for  society,  in  consequence  of  the  multi- 
tude of  agreeable  things  which  the  imagination 
and  the  memory  present  to  the  judgment ;  and 
if  the  "first  class  is  equally  capable  of  producing 
amiable  men,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  the 
I  second  alone  belong  those  who  may  be  called 
great  men.  Of  this  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
great  Cond6,  and  Prince  Eugene,  are  demonstra- 
tions. 

This  leads  us  to  other  reflections:  we  must 
now  erect  the  light-house  upon  the  rock. 

Reason,  talents,  and  virtue  are  valuable  posses- 
sions, which  ensure  the  felicity  of  man  in  every 
stoge  of  fortune,  but  they  must  be  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  are 
dazzled  by  their  lustre.  All  our  actions  should 
receive  an  impulse  from  them;  but  as  in  the 
scenery  of  the  stage,  the  machines  should  re- 
main hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  fpe^'ator.  It 
tends  also  to  the  perfection  of  these  figures,  if 


sunce  roused  the  Cardinal,  who  was  accordingly 
about  to  hasten  to  his  proper  place.  The  King 
being  quite  close  to  him,  pushed  him  by,  the 
shoulder,  and  said  in  a  peevish  tone:  **  Go  on. 
Sir,  go  on;  every  body  knows  that  you  aiq 
master  here.**  To  obey  or  disobey  appeared 
equally  impossible;  but  the  Cardinal  did  notioug 
hesitate.  **  1  will  go  on,  Sire,'"  said  he,  in  a 
submissive  tone,  **  since  your  Majesty  commands 
me,  but  it  shall  b«  hke  the  meanest  of  your  ser- 
vants.** At  the  same  moment  he  snatched  a 
flambeau  from  one  of  the  pages,  and  proceeded 
a  few  steps  before  the  King,  whom  his  ingenuity 
and, presence  of  mind  restored  to  good  humour. 

•  See  the  conversation  of  the  Marshal  d'Hoc- 
quincourt  with  father  Canaye,  in  the  works  of 
Saint  Evremond. 

t  Menroirs  of  the  Chevalier  Grammont. 
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the  {Minter  is  an  anatomist;  but  when  he  is  satis- 
fied with  the  correctness  of  the  aititodes,  and 
the  expression  of  Ihe  head,  he  hastens  tor  cover 
the  rigid  dryness  of  the  outline  with  the  softness 
of  the  fleshy  the  freshness  of  colouring,  and  the 
elegance  of  drapery ;  he  exhibits  tp  the  eye 
nothing  but  sentiment,  soul  and  life. 

Reason  alone  has  something  cold  and  formal, 
which  is  repugnant  even  to  taste,  and  insup- 
poruble  to  frivolity;  how  many  graces  it  re- 
qnires  to  render  it  tolerable  ! 

-We  are  fond  of  talking  of  virtue,  but  we  never 
wish  to  meet  with  her  except  in  affairs  of  busi- 
ness; her  presence  disturbs,  her  look  intimidates  j 
a  vigilant  conscience  foresees  her  judgments  and 
juiticipates  censure  by  hatred.  To  no  purpose  is 
she  covered  with  the  veil  of  modesty  ;  it  is  but 
too  transparent ;  like  Homer's  gods,  firtue  ought 
not  to  mingle  among  men  unless  concealed  under 
a  human  form,  nor  should  she  be  discovered  but 
by  her  miracles.  . 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  though 
the  perfection  of  each  action  individually  de- 
lights, charms,  and  extorts  applause,  yet  a  con- 
tinued series  of  perfection  fjtiguesand  oppresses ; 
it  shocks  the  self-love  of  all.  How  small  is  the 
number  of  those  pure  and  tender  hearts  in  whom 
the  love  of  the  fair,  the  good,  the  true,  burns 
like  the  sacred  fire,  and  which  cling  with  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  the  models  which  are 
set  before  them !  Most  people  are  willing  to 
bestow  their  admiration  to-day,  if  tbey  may  re- 
•erve  their  censures  for  to-morrow ;  but  to  be 
always  obliged  to  applaud  would  be  a  cruel 
punUhment  for  public  malignity.  Th?  world  is 
a  suspicious  tyrant;  it  hates  whatever  exceeds 
the  ordinary  sUndard,  and  the  sage  will 
continually  inculcate  the  lesson  given  by  Par- 
menio  to  Philotas :  "  My  son,  make  thyself 
litUe !" 

Has  not  Richardson  been  reproached  on  ac- 
count of  the  uniformly  perfect  character  of  his 
Grandison  ?  And*  yet  he  is  but  the  hero  of  a 
novel;  the  public  has  in  this  judgment  accused 
itself. 

The  Dukede  Montausierilmuld  not  have  been 
a  favourite  at  any  court*  ;  it  required  the  great 


*  The  Duke  de  Montausier  has  come  the 
nearest  of  any  ^modern  character  to  Cato  of 
IJtaca,  of  whom  Velleius  Paterculus  says,  that 
he  always  did  what  was  right,  not  because  he 
intended  to  act  store  virtuously  than  others,  but 


soul  of  Louis  XIV.  to  cherish  lo  near  him  a  man 
almost  as  great  as  himself.    . 

Rivals  are  not  the  only  objects  of  which 
talents  have  occasion  to  be  apprehensive.  *'  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just,"  said  the 
Athenian  peasant,  when  he  signed  the  proscrip* 
tion  of  Aristides ;  he  has  revealed  to  us  the  secret 
of  human  nature.  Envy,  like  the  royal  tyger^ 
attacks  merely  for  the  pleasure  it  takes  in  detinic- 
tion.  • 

The  greatest  strength  of  mind  consists  in 
checking  your  flight,  and  appearing  to  men  only 
at  that  degree  of  elevation  which  you4tnow  to . 
be  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  them.  When 
you  are  willing  to  be  second  lo  every  one,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  you  will  be  the  first  in  the 
opinion  of  all.  Reputation  is  obtained,  like  the 
prize  of  valour  among  the  Athenians,  which  was 
decreed  to  him  whom  every  Qne  thought  the  most 
worthy  after  himself. 

Ye  men  of  ardent  genius  and  exalted  firtue, 
enjoy  in  secret  your  sentiments  and  your  intelli- 
gence; truth  and  virtue  are  beauties  for  contem- 
plation. In  the  society  of  nature  alone,  seize  in 
mysteiious  obscurity  the  boon  she  ofiBers;  her. 
enjoyments,  like  those  of  love,  cannot  be  cora-^ 
municated ;  those  who  taste,  are  alone  capabU 
of  appreciating  them.  Keep  yourselves  down 
to  the  ordinary  standard;  exhibit  only  the  amiable 
man,-  and  reserve  the  great  man  for  peculiar 
occasions  ;  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  exult^ 
but  do  not  give  the  world  notice  to  hate  you. 
Of  what  use  is  vain  applause  ?  All  that  passes  out 
of  your  heart  is  but  empty  sound  ;  it  is  what 
is  within  that  constitutes  felicity.  Leave  the 
popular  favour  and  the  reputation  of  a  day  for 
the  buffoons  of  fortune;  the  homage  of  ages 
belongs  to  genius  and  virtue.  Wait  till  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  your  shadow  will  then  lengthen 
behind  you,  your  name  will  be  sacred,  when  ic 
shall  be  no  more  than  a  sound.  Such  is  the 
greatness,  such  the  glory  of  man  ;  but  to  thinly, 
to  feel,  and  to  please,  to  be  amiable  and  to  be 
Ioved,-*-this  it  is  that  constitutes  true  felicity. 


because  he  was  unable  to  act  otherwise.  Some 
one  representing  to  him  that  he  educated  the 
heir  to  the  throne  with  too  ^reat  severity,  and 
that  he  would  repent  it  when  the  Prince  became 
King,  he  replied :  *'  If  Monseigncur  is  an  honest 
man,  he  will  thank  me  for  my  severity,  and  if  he 
is  not,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  his  favour.^ 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  VIENNA,  AND  THE  MANNERS  OF 

ITS  INHABITANTS. 

iConeUuied  from  Page  93.] 


Few  journals  ?iTe  read,  doubtless  because 
they  are  very  common  in  public  places.  The 
best  literary  and  pfilitical  gazettes  are  generally 
the  least  in  vogue.  In  a  word^  it  is  painful  to 
observe,  that  the  best  works  cannot  be  procured 
without  great  difBculty. 

In  a  system  of  things  like  the  present  very  little 
m-Aj  be  expected  from  literature  and^  the  arts. 
Every  spark  of  genius  is  stifled  in  iu  binh,  Cin- 
1e>s  some  child  of  the  rouses,  impelled  by  an  ex- 
traordinary  ardour,  should  break  the  fetters  that 
,  bind  him,  and  at  the  risk  of  happiness  soar  above 
every  obstacle  which  lies  in  his  way. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  literature  of  the 
modern  Greeks  lays  its  foundation  In  this  city. 
It  employs  at  thi$  time  three  presses.  Some  of 
the  Greeks  translate  many  German,  French,  and 
Italian  works ^  into  their  own  language.  They 
compose  likewise  calendars,  gazettes,  &c.  in 
Greek. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  from  a  taste  for  the 
tnglish  or  a  dbgust  to  the  French,  that  now 
more  ihan  ever  the  nobles,  and  those  who  copy 
after  them,  have  their  children  taught  the  former 
language.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  observe  a 
young  lady  going  to  mass  with  a  prayer-book  re- 
sembling those  in  use  among  th«  English  Ca- 
tholics. 

The  English  in  this  city,  let  their  condition  be 
what  it  may,  enjoy  at  present  the  privilege  of 
being  presented  at  court  by  their  minister,  and 
con^quently  of  having  an  introduction  to  the 
first  circles  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  sin- 
gular adventures. 

Besides  the  universities,  there  are  different 
large  schools,  in  whk:h  a  great  number  of  scho- 
lars are  taught  (at  a  moderate  price)  whatercf  re- 
lates to  commerce;  such  as  P  trttt  normalef 
which  has  one  professor  employed  in  giving  lec- 
tures on  the  physical  education  of  children,  and 
likewise  gymnasia,  or  colleges,  where  the  methods 
of  teaching  are  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age. 

The  university  has,  among  other'  professors, 
two  fur  the  Latin,  one  for  the  French  language 
'tiwd  literature^  and  another  for  the  lulian.  It 
has  others  for  history  and  chemistry,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  science  of  agriculture  ;  but  no  one 
Is  appointed  to  give  lectures  on  the  management 
and  jpreservation  of  forests.      The  philosophy 


of  Kant  is  no  longer  held  in  any  estimati^a  io 
this  city. 

In  1796  the  list  of  promotions  for  the  uni- 
versity  contained  thirty-two  doctors  in  physic,  six 
in  law,  and  five  m  divinity.  In  1797  there  wer^ 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  four  doctors  hi 
physic,  tweuty-ene  surgeons,  and  ninety-two 
persons  appointed  as  ordinary  surgeons,  who 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  following  their  profes- 
sions.   - 

The  military  medico-chirurgical  institution, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  form  surgeons  for  the 
army,  known  by  the  name  of  the  academy  of 
Joseph y  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  bat 
six  professors,  and  from  five  to  aix  hundred  ns- 
dents. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  kind  and  aimple 
in  their  manners.  Sometimes  we  may  observe  a 
rather  studied  politeness,  and  an  affiscution  in  la- 
vishing title*  and  attentions,  which  forms  a  con- 
trast with  their  homely  appearance  and  unpo- 
lished manners ;  all  this  may  be  aUributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  court  and  the  ministers  of  the 
petty  German  Princes  who  reside  hi  Vienna  as 
agents  for-  their  respective  employers.  ThciT 
manners  and  hioguage  have  been  studiously  co- 
pied by  the  people  in  general. 

The  strongest  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  is 
for  good  living ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
always  indulge  themselves  in  delicacies,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  eat  much  and  drink    ' 
in  proportion. 

The  traveller  fmm  Venice  and  Milan  would 
here  find  some  mixture  of  the  Italian  manners 
and  customs. 

Chocolate  is  her|  as  in  Italy  much  used,  though 
but  little  esteemed  in^the  North.  It  is  the  sam^ 
with  certain  vegetables,  such  as  broccoli,  applet 
of  paradise,  &c.  The  daily  parade  of  the  Prmier 
may,  in  tome  measure,  resemble  the  Italian  pa- 
rades. If  gallantry  in  the  higher  ranks  it  not  to 
general  as  in  the  latter  country,  it  b  not  attended 
here-with  any  stigma.  The  Italian  language  b 
likewise  much  spoken.  In  eoatequence  of  the 
many  censures  which  the  corrupt  language  of  the 
natives  has  incurred,  its  diction  is  become  more 
pure  than  hat  of  most  other  Germans.  But  their 
pronunciation  is  still  defective. 

The  women  are  lovely,  and  preserve  their 
charms  to  an  adTa&ced  age.    They  are  fottd  oi 
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dress  and  pleasure,  their  miiids  «re  not  without 
culture,  but  they  are  very  much  confiaed  in  the 
choice  of  their  books.  Thej  cultifate  mitsic  in 
preference  to  every  other  study  or  uDUsement. 

No  people  enjoy  so  many  pK^asuret  as  the  ili- 
habitants  of  this  place.  1  n  addition  to  numerous 
public  houses  where  there  is  eating  and  drinking 
and  dancing,*  it  is  likewise  customary  for  the 
people  in  general  to  share  in  the  diversions  which 
seem  reserved  for  persons  of  rank  only.  The 
picture,  of  enjoyment  which  is  always  accom- 
panied by  that  of  misery,  sunds  here  alone.— 
Upon  our  arrival  at  Vienna  two  claUes  only  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  view,  the  nobility  and  citi- 
zens. The  lower  class  is  not  visible ;  luxury  has 
confounded  it  with  the  second,  and  even  with  the 
first  sometimes.  But  in  order  to  comjilete  the 
representation  which  has  been  made  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  may  not  be  improper  to  borrow 
the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  writer  on  that 
•object. 

**  At  all  times  the  greatest  happiness  of  a 
native  of  Vienna  has  been  a  good  uble,  and  with 
that— which  b  no  more— a  couple  of  good 
friends.  Uc  now  becomes  less  communicative. 
His  reserve  borders  on  mistrust.  He  continues 
to  be  fond  of  public  places.  He  looks  and  lis- 
tens with  an  interest  but  not  with  a  desire  to  be 
noticed.  Formerly  he  was  pleased  with  hearing 
the  news  from  foreigners;  now  he  contents  him- 
self with  reading  it  as  he  can.  Formerly  he 
adopted  the  opinions  of  foreigners,  and  even  per- 
fect strangers,  now  he  forms  a  system  for  himself, 
to  which  he  obstinately  adheres;  he  knows  more 
than  others ;  he  learns  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
the  Gazette  of  Vienna,  the  course  of  political 
evenu  in  the  Wiencrbo,  one  of  the  worst 
papers  that  exists;"  but  his  favoucite  writer, 
who  has  alt  his  confidence,  is  the  fomous  Gszet- 
tecr  of  Neuwied  (it  is  easy  to  judge  whether  this 
gazeue  is  partial).  This  change  in  the  exterior 
conduct  of  the  natives,  this  sterility  of  ideas,  has 
arisen  from  the  melancholy  evenu  which  have 
taken  place  in  a  great  nation,  and  attracted  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna  more  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  exclusive  happiness.  It  originates 
likewise  in  the  measures  of  government,  who 
perpetually  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  actions 
and  discourses  of  the  public,  and  consequently 
render  them  timid  and  embarrassed.  So  that 
whatever  wears  the  resemblance  of  a  political 
society  is  cautiously  avoided.  This  air  of  $ang 
fmd  which  the  natives  put  on,  in  opposition  to 
the  inhabitants  of  other  German  provinces,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  effect  of  the  policy  and  rivalry 
of  the  different  courts.  A  citizen  of  Vienna, 
who  used  to  converse  with  every   German  at  a 
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friend  and  countryman,  without  regard  to  the- 
situation  north  or  south,  now  assumes  another 
tone;  he  retires  within  hiqiself;  and,  must  be 
twice  addressed  before  be  deigns  an  auswer.  For- 
merly whatever  descended  the  Danube  was  dear 
to  him  ;  now  he  examines  before  ^e  makes  his 
choice,  and  consults  his  judgment  before  he 
yields  to  the  impulse  of  hb  heart. 

Mistrust  of  foreigners  is  moreover  increased 
by  the  marked  ingratitude  with  which  iheir  ser« 
vices  have  been  loo  often  rewarded.  To  these 
causey  are  united  the  events  in  France  and  tha 
rij^orous  vigilance  of  the  police,  which  these 
events  rendered  necessary,  and  which  have 
effaced  une  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  natives,  namely,  iheii  at- 
tachment to  association,  and  effectually  con<^ 
curred  to  suppress  the  gaiety  natural  to  small  pri-^ 
vate  circles,  and  <o  stifle  every  happy  sentiment 
of  humanity. 

Among  the  common  crimes  of  Vienna,  rob* 
bery  must  be  considered  the  principal.  The  au- 
thor who  has  furnished  us  with  the  little  extract 
which  we  have  transcribed  upon  their  character, 
and  who  is  in  general  sufficiently  prepossessed  iti 
favour  of  hi^  country,  forms  a  frightful  picture 
of  the  robberies  committed  in  this  city. 

"  Every  gold  an,d  silver- smith  is  in  danger  of 
hb  property.  We  have  now,  in  1797,  three 
robberies  a  day  perpetual.  There  are  pickpoc- 
kets, housebreakers,  and  robbers  wh<f  enter  by 
the  roofs,  and  takeaway  the  linen  which  is  placed 
for  drying  in  the  garrets;  others  strip  the  beds 
of  the  feathers,  and  the  coach- boxes  of  their 
leather;  others  mount  horses  and  take  away 
chaises,  chariots,  and  other  valuable  articles." 

The  lower  order  of  citizens  and  servants  hav« 
preserved  the  use  of  bonnets  or  leather  caps^ 
richly  embroidered ;  these  ornaments  of  luxury 
often  serve  as  objects  of  temptation  to  the  robber. 
The  editor  himself  was  about  eight  years  ago 
witness  to  a  daring  attack  made  upon  a  woman 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.  The  man  succeeded  in 
tearing  off  her  bonnet,  and  afterwards  in  escap- 
ing through  the  multitude  that  was  quickly  col- 
lected. 

At  the  tame  time  a  man  was  killed  by  a  stiletto 
in  the  open  street^  and  at  no  unseasonable  hour» 
without  any  dbcovery  being  made  of  the  mur- 
derer; but  crimes  of  this  magnitude  are  very 
rare.  The  natives,  although  fashioned  in  many 
respects  after  the  Italians,  are^  however,  far 
from  presenting  in  their  character  the  glaring 
defects  which  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
former. 

Upon  going  out  of  the  city  we  are  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  numerous 
chateaux^  parks,  and  gardens^  observable  in  th« 
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enWrons,  beitAm  the  imperial  residents  of  Xtuc- 
^mbuig  and  Sc;bdhbrann€fn,Biffvtder,  tdtbttted 
for  Us  superb  coTlectlon  eff  pictures,  and  thtgu- 
larty  emb^nxhed  from  the  ipofls  of  the  chimAiei 
of  "Brabant  under  the  reign  of  ^oscf^h.  Httre 
likewise  may  be  seen  the  majestic  tralKtlnberg,: 
the  splendid  Dombick,  the  tast  \n6  delightful 
residence  of  the  Mar«cha!  d«  Lasy,  and  tost  of 
all  the  Augarten  and'Prater. 

The  Augaiten,  which  t^vt  opened  to  the 
people  by  Joseph,  at  first  presents,  a  magnificent 
garden,  which  is  more  embellished  by  art  than 
nature.  It  hn  many  delightful  walks  imper- 
'vlous  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  the  nightin- 
gales conspire  with  all  the  other  charms  of  riature 
to  render  truly  enchanting 

At  the  principal  entrance  is  a  ttst  edifice,  idiere 
every  thing  is  eonsecrattd  to  extravagant  festi- 
vity. It  is  com)>osed  of  galleftes  beautifully  de- 
corated, where  provisions  are  perpetually  pre- 
paring fh>m  morning  to  night.  Numerous  com- 
panies frequent  this  place.  Before  the  edifice  is  a 
circular  spot  surrounded  tiy  large  chesnut  trees, 
under  which  ubles  are  placed  for  repasts,  and  for 
taking  tea,  eoffee,  ices,  &c.  In  passing  through 
m  beautiful  wmlk  we  come  to  a  ride  planted  with 
trees,  which  is  bounded  by  delightful  fields.  A 
lofty  terrace  encompasses  this  part  of  the  garden 
1>elow,  Where  the  waters  of  (he  Danube  gently 
How.  ^e  eye  extends  to  a  distant  chain  of 
picturesque  mountains;  glides  over  the  woodt 
and  rural  habitations;  over  hamlets  and  villages 
which  coter  the  plains  below,  and  then  descends 
into  the  smiling  vallies ;  it  afterwards  remounu  a 
|roup  6(  little  hills  crowned  with  groves ;  and  at 
last  gently  reposes  on  the  green  meadows,  where 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  are  perpetually  feed- 
ing; from  thence  it  commands  one  extensive 
■view  of  the  city.  Before  and  under  your  eyes 
is  the  forest  of  Briget,  which  is  the  wild  part 
of  the  gardeDy  and  serves  at  a  shade  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

This  forest,  which  extends  a  league,  is  divided 
hj  the  Danube,  whose  banks  afford  a  charming 
«ralk,  and  iu  tranquil  stream  heightens  the 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  whidi  pertade  every  ob- 
ject ;  it  is  not  only  an  agreeable  river^  but  b 
likewise  a  place  of  resort  for  every  species  of 
pleasure.  "Many  small  houses' have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  food  and  delicacies. 
On  feast  days  in  particulor,  this  wood  presents  a 
spectacle  of  sensual  enjoyments  worthy  the 
painter  and  philosopher.  Not  of  the  cynic  phi- 
losof^r,  who,  with  a  mixttfte  of  scorn  and  pity, 
weeps  over  the  follies  and  the  pleasures  of  man- 
kind, but  of  the  more  judicious  philosopher,  who 
laughs  at  their  folKes  while  he  imiles  at  their 
enjoyments.  The  philanthropist  will  feel  hb 
bosom  glo#  with  tlelight  to  observe  a  fbrest  trans- 


fbrmel  Into  ^  animated  city.  Tht  image  <ff 
hspphmss  will'spedt  tohb  heaH;  he  wHl  tUKT 
with  cn'mphc^ncy  the  tmhfMe  wexknes^tt  df  bfc 
felltfW-creatttres,  attid  periUipt  CdOchiAi  wtdl 
sharing  them. 

la  all  the  cdtttges  thero  eve  maYiy  repastf^  ^ 
some  are  prepared  under  the  trees,  othefsin  the 
meatlnws  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Duriaf 
these  repasts,  musical  fnstmucnts  are  continti- 
ally  playing,  which  give  a  test  to  the  pleasures  (ff 
the  palate. 

The  elegait  costume  of  the  people  would  like- 
wise present  an  image  of  general  prospeHty,  If 
their  excessive  Itixury  did  ;iot  incline  us  te 
doubt  it. 

"No  one  is  permitted  to  be  alone  in  this  place. 
But  If  he  crosses  the  river  and  retires  into  the  op> 
posite  forest,  he  may  there  enjoy  die  c^rms  of 
solitude  with  nature  only  for  hb  companion.  'It 
is  not  easy  to  form  an  idea  tif  (he  1>eauty  arid 
sublimity  of  this  spot.  The  Danube,  whidi 
separates  thb  part  of  the  fbrest,  becomes  a  sea, 
which  expands  itself  majestically,  and  branches 
forth  into  divisions,  which  form  several  islands. 
Here  the  imagination  may  rove  with  ddi^tfUl 
contemplation  ever  the  exten&ive  scene  present^ 
to  its  view. 

Some  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  thick 
forests,  others  with  enchanting  groves;  and 
others  with  meadows  where  the  flowers  and  birds 
form  an  agreeable  mixture  of  colours.  The  bean- 
ti^  of  nature  seem  here  to  humanize  the  most 
satage  animals.  The  stag  sportt  and  l>ounds; 
the  nightingale  tings  her  cheerful  song ;  and  the 
feathered  trilM  pursue  their  various  propensities 
without*  molestation  or  constraint.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  (hb  foreat  the  Danube  b  lost  to  one 
view,  and  a  hamlet  rbes  up  on  a  sudden  to  ait- 
tract  our  notice. 

Thb  hamlet,  vrhich  may  be  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  town,  b  composed  of  small  houses 
with  one  story  only,  well  built,  painted  without, 
and  diommodions  within.  The  iiihabitadtt  el:« 
hibit  a  gtvap  of  happy  faces,  in  whidh  healthy 
contentment,  and  chearfulness  are  strikingly  de- 
picturHl.  This  b  (he  Augarten^  which  b  not 
(incredible  a;s  it  may  appear)  many  steps  from 
the  city  ;  and  what  b  more  aatonbhing  is,  that 
it  Is  not  greatly  firequented.  The  preference  b 
given  to  Uie  Prater,  doubtlen  on  account  of  the 
carrriages  and  equipages  which  are  there  assem- 
bled. The  Ailgarten  b  not  brilliant  but  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  when  patties  of  pleasure  am 
formed  during  the  summer  seasoo.  In  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  likewise,  subscription  eon- 
certs  are  given  by  people  of  fashion,  which  ace 
particularly  agreeable  to  early  risers. 

Upon  leaving  Vienna  we  reach  the  Pinter,  bf 
a  beautiful  walk^  a  leogee  in  extent^  wbieh  4^ 
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^m«i  Oia  fiorat.  Thw  fiMta  pretfott  on  one 
tido  the  prospect  of  a  Tilbgo.  Tb«.tmftU  hotuai 
which  coropoM  ^hit  village  art  iCAttcmil  la  the 
W09d»  whef«  Turk«h»  ChineM,  ItaUan,  and  £nf- 
luh  coffee- moms,  b^ilUrooasy  and  biUtardriables, 
«ie  tfccted.  The  inbabUaola  ol  thia  tpol  are  not 
ihepbeidi^  but  principallf  cooks,  eoaftctioiiert, 
■msioiaoa^  dancers,  and  ihe  like. 

]«  a  parcicalar  part  of  thia  wood,  which  has 
the  prif  Uege  of  a  fresh  and  afieeahle  shade,  with 
wunj  creeo  turft,  it  is  usual  for  persona  d  every 
deacfiptiea  and  unk  in  aocietf  to  he  coniinuallj 
walking*  Here  princes,  citiceos,  servanis, 
»onks,  and  soldiers,  are  all  blended  without  dis> 
tinction. 

The  cottages  ace  so  many  temples  dedicated 
to  sensual  delight,  where  continual  victims  are 
oQisred  at  the  shrine  of  intemperance.  The 
woods  and  meadows  are  fiUed'with  the  same  pro* 
paratiooa.  Tables  are  spread  in  all  parts,  and 
waiters  copttnually  passing  and  repassing.  The 
company  Uke  ices  and  creamed  coffee,  besides 
the  rep»sl  which  they  make  before  and  after  the 


promenade.  Vhe  echoes  perpetually,  repeat 
acqund  tha  groves  tlie  aauod  of  the  horns,^  flute^ 
and  other  instruments,  which  chari|i  the  ear  and 
give  an  edge  to  the  appetite.  In  a  wdrd,  thi^ 
wood  seems  to  eoncentrateall  the  inagic  powers 
of  pleasure  wiibin  itself. 

During  the  conviviality  of  eating,  drinking, 
^^kiog,  aad  pla^riag,  crowds  of  carriages  (for 
they  are  numerous  at  Vienna)  are  continually 
entering  this  scene  of  mirth  and  festivity.  Att 
these  carriages  cross  the  forest,  which  extends  to 
the  pavilUon  called  the  Lustbaus,  and  is  the  end 
of  the  ride.  At  the  Prater  superb  fire-works  are 
ex^hibited,  exercises  are  made,  and  every  specif 
of  public  performance  is  displayed^  which  the 
ingenuity  of  individuals  lias  invented.  But  mw 
thing  exceed-i  the  pleasure  of  dining  on  a  clfar 
day  under  a  tree,  and  lisiening  to  the  enchanting 
music  on  one  side,  whilst  from  another  quarter 
a  number  of  lame  stags  and  fallow  deer,  enticed 
hy  the  appearance  ol  food,  approaoh  us,  and  eat 
bread  from  our  hands.  A  luxury  of  enjoyment 
which  few  can  a^pepence  elsewhere. 
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Tfts  &iglish  arc  a  wise  and  respectable  qa- 
Tha  i«)taeoae  weight  which  th^  have 
always  held  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  their  skill  in 
pp^tks^  in  vsar,  and  their  sohUme  discovaties  in 
thaacieiicef,  would  be  aitfficient  to  insure  them 
Ihe  nasi  exalted  praise^  evea,  if  added  Ui  this, 
Ihaf  did  not  possess  tha  merit  of  having  been  the 
ftfit  modern  nation  endowed  with  the  two  OMSt 
asosaMry  raqaisites  of  maa,  wisdom  ami  good 
laws.  The  English  have  not  taken  ^n.  uniair 
adfanta^  of  their  superiority,  which  they  might 
have  doqa  with  graat  epse^  hut  their  good  sense 
taught  thaas  not  to  iirish  to  arrive  immediately  at 
that  perfection  which  can  only  be  the  i/uit  of 
long  triad  OKpeiianca.  |t  waa  thair  opiniinn  that 
reason,  virtue,  and  particnbrly  happiness,  were 
only  to  lie  ao^uiied  hy  a  just  madivuns  and  to 
preserre  this  Uheiiy,  the  first  gift  which  mau  can 
^j(>y»  they  havaeonfonadad  this  exalted  woni, 
and  mixed  with  it  tha  svUime  ideas  of  obedience 
to  tha  law,  respea  for  the  authorities  esublished 
hgr  tha  law,  and  a  sacred  awe  of  transgressing 
fgaipet  it.  Qn  this  loundatiou  was  quickly 
avacied  tha  unshakaa  support  of  liberty,  that 
aiaatiTa  ^siadple  of  happiness,  public  i^irit.f— 
It  is  by  this  alone  t^t  the  inhaMtaoU  of  two 
«nall  islands  hawoflen  seen  themaalfas  the  um. 
fifa%  nr  tlia.leif^rof  invetcigps,  ^a  laediitPifof 


Eivo^S  that  t)^e«r  fleet,  tha>  unrivalled  mistiesi 
ol  ihaoeaaa,  has  sailed,  ^  home  tarior  to  tha 
two  Indies  aad  sought  their  treasures ;  aad  that 
their  own  ha^y  oountry,  safe  fr^m  tha  Invasto* 
of  •traivan,  and  internal  dif  isions.*  aigoyi  the 
bletaw^  of  Vmc99  eultivates  tha  fine  attsi  pea- 
sessea  riches  gathered  in  every  quairter  of  tha 
ek>h%  and  witness  th^  arrival  in  her-  harbours  of 
the  psodnetions  of  the  whole  universe. 

It  is  undoubtedly  upon  this  that  they  rest  tha 
good  opinion  they  .entertain  of  themselves,  that 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  their  own  nation 
as  superior  to  aU  others.  Thegr  are  eonscioiae  af 
their  own  value,  and  boldly  prockim  it.  They 
disdain  tM  acknowledge  the  merit  a«d  qualitieg 
whiah  grow  in  e«fry  land  \  thia  ghres  their  very 
viitqeaaAappearanoe  of  pride  which  diminishes 
their  lustre  without  Uk^ig  %ught  irom  their  real 
w^sth.  U  a  word,  they  care  bnt  little  for  the 
approbation  of  oihfrs,  and  the  only  means  of 
pleasing  them  is  to  prai^  their  wisdom. 

I  have,  however,  known  an  Englishman  what, 
in  order  tp  avoid  these  defects,  if  they  may  be 
so  teraaad,  fell  into  the  opposite  error  ^  he  not  . 
only  hiid  a  graat  stress  tipnn  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind  in  general,  but  the  wish  of  pleasing  proved 
the  ruling  pasaioq  nf  hia  somL  He  was  not  sati«. 
fied  with  acting  right,  hut  wanted  la  me«ft  wi|h 
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Ihe  approbation  of  the  world.  Mis  constant  rule 
«f  conduct  was  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  none 
of  his  actions  could  be  censured ;  he  moreover 
re<piired  that  it  shoqid  be  applai^^  ;  he  longed 
and  pretended  to  please  every  body,  and  this 
weakness  placed  his  happiness  or  misery  in  the 
•power  of  many. 

This  young  man,  the  la^t  descendant  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family,  inherited  but  a' very 
small  fortune*,  but  nature  had  amply  rewarded 
him  for  the  scantiness  of  his  purse,  by  endowing 
him  wiih  every  mental  and  personal  advant?ge. 
Having  lost  both  his  parents  in  his  infy/icy,  the 
oare  of  his  education  had  devolved  on  a  rich«re- 
Utlon,  who  had  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  assist 
the  helplessness  of  his  orphan  state,  and  in  due 
linie  Sir  Edward  Seyinovr  completed  his  studies 
w  iih  gr^at  credit,  and  was  presented  by  his  be 
nefactor  with  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry. 

Being  well  aware  of  his  dependant  state  on  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  fully  convinced  that 
if  httcommitted  follies,  he  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect that'  they  should  be  overlooked,  or  even 
pardoned  by  his  benefactor,  Sir  Edward  deter- 
mined to  avoid  committing  any,  and  hitherto  he 
had  kept  his  word.  Notwiihstaoding  his  yoaih, 
and  the  dangerous  examples  vyhich  surrounded 
him,  never  had  he  in  the  ^smallest  degree  swerved 
from  bis  duty ;  but  solely  employed  in  the  studies 
necessary  to  become  an  experienced  officer,  he 
soon  obtained  a  com|)any  with  no  other-protec- 
tion than  his  own  good  conduct,  Cf>iirage,  and 
abilities.  Far  from  being  vain  of  the  praises 
which  ^en  his  rivals  could  not  refuse  hhn,  be 
•  woult)  «ay  to  them  smilingly,  .**  If  I  am  prudent, 
1  only  owe  it.  to  my  inability,  if  I  had  committed 
follies,  of  paving  for  them." 

Sir  Edward's  only  fault,  the  weakness  I  have 
mentioned,  male  him  attach  so  much,  im- 
portance to  the  opinion  of  others^  a  weakness 
doubtless  excusable,  since  it  became  the  source 
of  many  virtues.'  But  whether  through  modesty 
or  pride,  which  very  often  reseqible  each  other, 
the  approbation  of  his  conscieAce  did  not  alone 
satisfy  him.  Calumny,  or  the  slightest  suspicion 
respecting  his  honour,  or  his  morals,  would 
have  made  him  con<kler  himself  the  most  un- 
happy of  men;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  which  a  character  like  his  must  naturally 
excite,  no  one  had  dared  to  insinuate  a  word 
•gainst  his  reputation,  and  as  he  received  the 
respect  90  justly  his  due,  Sir  Edward  had  at  last 
persuaded  himself  that  virtue  insured  fame,  and 
that  though  the  public  are  often  severe,  they 
nevertheless  are  just;  that  those  whom  they 
esteem  are  always  possessed  of  merit,  and  those 
whom  they  condeHm  are  worthy  of  being  de- 
apiiied. 


During  the  monthsSii  Edward  Seymonr  passed 
in  London,  he  mixed  but  little  in  the  noisy  ple«- 
sures  of  the  metropolis;  he  chiefly  resided  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Clements,  hte  "benefactor,  who 
treited  him  in  every  respect  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  He  had  a  few  chosen  friends  whom  he 
visited,  amongst  whom  vra^alady  of  the  name  •f 
H.irley,  who  at  the  age  of  one-and- twenty  had 
been  two  years  a  widow.  Our  heroS  acquaint- 
ance with  this  lady  had  commenced  at  the  house 
of  a  relation,  where  she  spent  the  summer 
months;  and  as  Sir  Edward's  regiment  was  it 
that  period  qtiartered  in  its  vicinity,  he  had  beeti 
a  frequent  visiter  there.  To  know  the  lovely 
Mrs.  Barley,  and  not  to  admire  her,  was  next  to* 
an  impossibility;  and  our  hero,  who  possessed 
all  that  warm  en'husiasm  towards  those  who 
combine  beauty  wi»h  every  feminine  virtue, 
which  worthy  minds  generally  feel,  thought  the 
fair  widow  the  most  perfect  of  God's  trotures. 
She,  on  her  side,  was  not  blind  to  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Sir  Edward.  She  thought  she  had 
discovered  in  him  the  virtues  vrWicl^  she  should 
have  wished  her  partner  through  life  to  possess; 
the  husband  she  had  lost  had  been  chosen  by 
her  parents ;  and  though  at  the  age^  of  sixteen 
they  had  forced  her  to  bestow  her  hand  on 
General  Harley,  a  gentleman  just  returned  from 
the  East  Indies,  with  immejise  riches,  and  nearly 
three-  times  her  age,  her  heart  never  had  any 
share  in  this  union.  Though  the  fair  Eliza  had  ■ 
exerted  every  power  to  oblige  the  husband  her 
parents  had  given  her,  yet  his  naturally  bad  tem- 
per, soured  by  HIness,  Was  not  calculated  tomake 
a  lovely  young  woman  happy  ;  but  her  mild  and 
patient  disposition,  added  to'  a  sense  of  duty, 
prompted  her  to  pay  him  every  attention,  till, 
after  having  been  his  nurse  for  three  years,  death 
called  him  away,  and  left  our  heroine,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  once  more  free,  and  tn  the  posses- 
sion of  a  harid-iome  fbnune.  Her  widowhood 
was  spent  partly  with  her  relations,  and  partly  at 
her  house  in  Upper  Gronvenor-street,  where  one 
or  the  other  of  her  female  friends  generally  re» 
stded  with  her. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  though  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  visiting  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Harley,  sought  carefully  to  hide  his  senti- 
ments; he  adored  the  f?ir  widow,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  imagine  that  he  had  gained  an 
interest  in  her  heart.    But  she  possessed  three 
'thousand  a  year;  and  what  would  have  become 
I  of  Sir  Edward  if  the  world  were  to  accuse  him 
^  of  seeking  to  make  his  fortune  by  marriage. 
He  was  nut,  however,  totally  bereft  of  hope, 
Mrs.  Harley  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  on  which 
,  depended  a  considerable  pan  of  her  fortune.— 
I  Sir  Edward  awaited  the  issue  of  it,  to  bid  her  an 
j  etenud  adieu  if  she  gained  tt ;  or  if  the  conCraiy 
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'  happened,  to  declare  his  lore.  HappHy  the  suU 
wat  lott ;  he  no  longer  balanced,  b»rt  immedi- 
ately disdoted  the  secret  of  his  heart,  and  revealed 
to  hb  fair  friend  what  the  had  long  suspected. — 
Mrs.  Harley  did  ample  Justice  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  conduct  5  and  by  the  gentleness  of  her  reply 
fully  repaid  him  for  what  he  had  silently  en* 
dared. 

The  lovers  now'  confiding  in  each  other,  and 
consoled  for  the  siusllness  of  their  fortune  by  the 

■felicity  attendant  on  a  mutual  attachment,  had 
only  to  fix  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Both  at 
liberty  to  choose  for  themselves,  they  thought  no 
obstacle  could  possibly  intervene  to  prevent  their 
Immediate  union.  Sir  Edward  only  wished  to 
apprize  his  cou'^in,  Mr.  Clements,  of  bis  inten- 
tion, who  still  treated  him  with  a  Icindnew  truly 
parental,  without  putting  the  least  restriction  on 
his  actions,  folly  conscious  of  our  hero's  pru- 
dence. Mrs.  Harley,  on  her  side,  was  entirely 
her  own  mistreas ;  but  the  friendship  and  respect 

'  which  she  bore  to  an  old  gentleman,  the  elder 
brother  of  her  late  husband,  made  her  condder 
k  incumbent  on  her  to  consult  him  before  she 
changed  her  situation. 

This  Mr.  Harley  was  rather  a  singular  man ; 
hit  deposition  was  completely  the  opposite  to  Sir 
£dward*k.  As  much  did  this  young  man  retpect 
and  fear  the  opinion  of  others,  at  the  old  gentle- 
man despised  every  opinion  which  did  not  agree 
with  hit  own.  What  he  had  once  thought,  or 
advanced,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  sacred  law, 
which  he  could  not  comprehend  why  every  one 
did  not  follow.  He  acknowledged,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  he  had  never  been  mistaken,  and  that  he  had 
never  changed  his  opinion  on  any  subject ;  for 
sixty  years  he  had  always  been  in  the  right.^- 
Setting  this  aside,  he  was  a  man  of  strict  honour 
and  irreproachable  conduct,  a  good  father,  snd  a 
sincere  friend;  but  an  eternal  arguer.  His  me- 
thod of  proving  what  he  advanced,  was  to  con- 
tiaoe  to  speak^  and  never  to  cease ;  and  as  he  had 
excellent  lungs,  and  in  the  end  those  whom  'he 
wished  to  persuade,  tired  with  Kstening  to  him, 

•  w«re  glad  to  let  him  have  his  own  way  to  get  nd 
of  him.  Mr.  Harley  had  no  doubt  but  that  he 
had  cimvinced  them ;  and  was,  in  hb  own  opi- 
nion, the  most  able  orator  in  Europe.  He  had 
been  married  in  his  youth,  and  was  a  very  aflfec- 
tk>nate  husband;  biK  h«  wesld  insist  upon 
teaching  his  wife  elocution ;  and  at  last,  by 
listening  to  her  husband,  poor  Mrs.  Harley  died 
completely  deprived  of  hearing.  She  left  him 
an  only  son,  who  was  now  pursuing  his  studio  at 

•  Oxford,  where  it  was  his  father^  Intention  that 
he  shooM  retnain  until  he  had  attained  his 
thifty-firtt  year.    While  waiting  for  this  period, 

■he  fomimied  to -argue  with  uqabatndvigovr}  he  | 


often  vished  his  sbter  inlaw,  who  fully  appi^ 
ciating  his  excellent  qualities,  often  atfced  Mi 
advice,  never  contradicted  him,  and  was,  im 
his  opinion,  the  most  seniible  woman  in  Eof* 
land. 

Mrs.  Harley  spoke  to  him  of  her  aeotinieiiti 
for  Sir  Edward,  and  of  *he  offer  she  had  receif«i 
of  his  hand.  Mr.  Harley  warmly  appr6ved  her 
choke  «<  I  havV  Mid  he,  <<  for  a  long  ttmn 
esteemed  Sir  Edward ;  he  is  a  man  of  hooovr, 
and  powesses  no  small  portion  of  merit;  though 
his  character  is  deficient  in  firmneas,  he  is  ton 
desirous  of  pleasing,  and  has  not,  for  what  tbn 
vrorld  calls  polished  manners,  that  dignified  con* 
tempt,  that  prnfoond  indiffierence,  which  distin- 
guishes an  exalted  mind.  But  1  hope  this  will 
all  come  in  due  time,  with  a  little  of  my  instruo- 
tiun.  He  has  |^>od  principles,  which  form  the 
mail)  point;  and  if  he  liswn  to  my  advice,  I  will 
answer  fbr  his  soon  being  totally  cainlcM  at  the 
opinion  of  the  world.**  • 

The  fair  widow  smiled,  and  the  nawiage  day 
was  fixed.  Sir  Edvrard,  at  the  height  of  bis 
wishes,  wrot^  Immediately  to  his  cousin  CU- 
ments,  who  h  ^d  been  for  some  time  at  h'ls  com- 
try  seat,  about  sixty  miles  from  town.  A  few 
hours  after  he  had  dispatched  his  letter,  a  mes- 
senger arrived,  who  brought  the  unexpected  news 
of  Mr.  Clements*  sudden  death,  caused  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  which  hid  carried  htm  off  in  two 
days.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  all  his  relatives  had 
immediately  repaired  to  his  mansion,  anxious  to 
learn  who  was  heir  to  his  immen<e  property .-*- 
The  will  had  been  read,  and  the  rapacious  crew 
nearly  expired  with  grief  on  discovering  that  Mr. 
Clements  bad  left  all  his  possessions  to  his 
cousin.  Sir  Edward  Seymour. 

With  the  will  was  found  a  letter  very  carefully 
sealed,  and  addressed  to  our  hero.  The  man  of 
business,  who  had  the  care  of  the  deceased^ 
affairs,  immediately  sent  this  letter  to  Sir  £d^ 
ward,  with  a  copy  of  the  will.  All  the  relations 
had  withdrawn  themselves,  with,  their  spirits 
much  more  depressed  than  when  they  arrived  ; 
and  Mr.  Clements*  fimeral  was  only  attended  by 
his  domestics. 

Sir  Edward,  as  much  afflicted  as  astonished^ 
shed  Sincere  tears  to  the  memory  of  his  bene- 
factor. He  loved  him  with  a  truly  filial  afiection» 
he  vras  indebted  to  him  fbr  all  he  possewed;  and 
the  opulence  which  he  was  about  to  enjoy,  could 
not  console  him  for  his  loss.  Alarmed  at  the 
mystery  which  the  letter  to  cautiously  sealed 
seemed  to  indobe,  he  feared  to  peruse  it ;  and  at 
length  determined  only  to  open  it  in  the  presence 
of  his  beloved  EJiza,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Harley. 
With  thb  intention  he  repaired  to  Grosvenor* 
street,  and  fortunately  found  them  together }  he 
immediately  informed  them  oC  what  had  hap« 
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^tn«4,  broke  tiie  se  1,  abd  began  to  r«ad  aloud 
tbeUuar,  which  «ai  couched  ia  ihaloUowiBf 
fttimi*— • 

5'  MT  DEAR  KDWARD, 

-  ^  I  iMl  not  KQ$U  to  yottff  remookvaBM  all 
that  1  have  done  £dv  you  sioce  jour  iniancj  ^  yoar 
fdod  hotft  hai  lo^oltOQ  acknovledgMl  it.  You 
bave  hooitured  ine»  my  frioodi  io  gWiiig  me  the 
■tfht  of  lookiof  upon  you  at  ny  son  ;  and  It  is 
1  who  shAuM  return  you  thanks  for  having  fot 
•o  nuny  yeat^  cojoyed  the  society  of  so  virtuous 
a  youth. 

**  1  bequeath  to  you  all  my  fortuoe;  ever  since 
I  have  known  you,  it  is  for  jtmi  ahn*  that  I  have 
ever  destiaed  it.  It  aosounts  to  tea  thousand  a 
year;  and  1  trust  that  I  have  taken  every  neces- 
•ary  precautaon.  that  no  one  should  dispute  your 
title  to  k.  As  the  whole  of  it  has  been  acquired 
Vy  my  own  industry,  I  thmk  I  may  be  allowed  to 
.  dispose  of  it  without  consulting  any  one.  If 
your  eKtreme  dblicaoy  skeuld  prompt  you  to  re- 
fuse my  gift,  and  give  it  up  to  my  relations,  or 
•o  any  one  whatever,  1  now  solemnly  declare, 
timt  you  QDuld  not  in  any  way  act  more  opposite 
to  my  wishes,  or  more  highly  offend  the  memory 
oi  your  departed  friend. 

**  Mf  wUI  givet.you  all  my  pofsesiioQs,  with- 
•ot  any  eondttions)  and  this  letter  if  not  in- 
tended to  dietatn  to  yoii^  it  wiU  only  contain  a 
tequcst. 

««  1  have  a  danghter,  aged  eighteen,  whom  I 
have  caused  to  be  educated  with  the  greatest 
nare.  She  is  amiable^  habd^me,  and  in  every 
lospeet  deserving  of  my  tenderness,  and  cannot 
fail  making  an  eaoeUem  wile.  Her  mother, 
whom  I  long  loved,  has  nado  me  experience 
what  1  before  thougKi  impossible^  namely,  a 
violent  affection  ^  an  objoct  whom  1  could  not 
esteem.  God  preserve  you,  my  dear  Edward, 
from  so  fatal  a  passion !  it  often  tonnenls  ns, 
and  always  makes  us  despicable  even  in  our  own 
•yes.  Invincible  obstacles,  pardy  arising  from 
the  violence  of  thb  woman^  temper,  have  de- 
terred me  from  making  her  my  wife.  She  is 
called  Mrs.  Jones,  and  her  daughter,  Franoes, 
passes  f»r  her  niece,  and  resides  with  her  at  a  small 
estate  ealled  the  Priory,  the  only  gift  of  mine 
which  Mrs.  Jones  has n-t  dissipated. 

*<  1  entreat  you  as  my  friend,  as  my  adopted 
gen,  (o  repair  the  injury  I  have  committed  to- 
wards my  daughter,  and  to  plaee  her  in  a  sla- 
'i4oh  which  I  ruulH  not  bestow  on  her)  and  acquit 
me  of  the  debt  I  owe  her  by  raising  her  to  the 
rank  of  your  wile.  I  again  repeat  tn  you,  my 
d«ar  Edward,  that  <his  request  is  not  a  command; 
and  especially  wish  you  to  uadersund,  that  it  is 
not  a  condition,  and  bears  no  rtUtioti  with  what  ^ 
Ihnvebeqatatbwlloyoii.    This  bqpa^  wkiih  I 


carry  with  me  to  the  tomb,  will  soften  my  Utttr 
momenta,  and  augment,  if  posaibLe^  tho  tendtf 
Doas  which  your  best  friend  and  cousin Jua  c^qr 
borne  towards  you . 

*<  Gnoioa  CinsMKM.* 


Aftfr  the  perusalof  this  letter,  oar  hdo,  thundflf^ 
struck  and  motionless,  fixed  his  mournful  eyqa 
on  Mil.  Harley ;  who,  without  uttering  a  word* 
bent  her  looks  to  the  ground.  Hev  bPothar-in» 
Uw  attentively  watched  Sir  EdwaidN  countf- 
nance,  and  all  three  obseived  a  profound  silencfy 
which  was  first  broken  by  Mr.  Harley.  •*  What 
will  be  your  determination?**  said  he;  "  1  feqr 
you  hesitate.**  "  No,**  replied  our  hero,  "  laqi 
vexed,  but  I  dot  not  hesitate.  Whatever  wera 
th^  rights  of  my  benc&ctor  before  he  made  mit 
his  heir,  be  did  not  possess  that  of  disposing  yf 
my  heart,  breaking  my  vows,  or  making  nfi- 
eternally  miserable.  No  person  in  existeoce  ctji 
contest  this  truth.  Well,  I  will  place  myself 
precisely  in  the  same  fituaiion  as  before  his  dcatti. 
1  will  give  up  the  succession ,  return  to  my  native 
poverty,  my  native  liberty,  and  I  shall  think  my- 
self but  too  well  repaid  for  thb  trifling  sacrifiqe 
in  becoming  the  husband  of  the  only  woman  ia 
the  world  1  could  sincerely  love.** 

A  look  from  Mrk  Harley  was  her  only  r^ly; 
but  the  old  .  gentleman  knitting  his  browa  ^ 
claimed,  **  What  ia  it  you  say  ?  you  have  OQt 
surely  paid  atuntion  to  the  letter  you  haveijiH 
read  ?  U  forbids  you  in  plain  teims  to  reject  this 
inheritance ;  and  explains  to  you  the  motives  of 
this  prohibition.  Would  you  thus  dare  todespi^ 
tha  manifest  intentkm  of  yoiir  benefactor  ?  Hn 
depended  on  yoar  wedding  bis  daughter,  he  baa 
made  you  his  heir,  not  an  that  oondiMoQt  ^^  ^ 
can  distinguish  in  thia  case,  Ihi^  you  are  pe|w 
feetly  free  ta  accept  or  rqeot;  but  ha  coan 
mencedby  giving  you  his  foftunot  and  forbiddinf 
your  rejection  of  it  (  he  then  asks  a  favour  of 
you,  which  hoaaur,  and  gmtitude,  oompel  yo« 
to  grant,  tha  more  readily  as  no  oontraint  is  pqt 
upon  you ;  -hb  then  wi«had  ta  dispcMie  with  tlM 
obligatkm  imposed  by  a  law,  to  Uy  upon  yotfa 
much  mora  powerful  qua,  mtioh  stronger  than 
all  the  laws  in  the  «orkl»  that  of  your  ca^* 


**  But  my  OQBicience  is  esfagad,**  mildly  if* 
joined  Sir  Edward,  <<  and  nothing  can^v*-.** 

**  Do  not  intenrupt  mo>  Sir^**  eentlnaed  Mr* 
HaHef ,  raising  his  voiae,  **  bnt  answer  ma  this 
question.  If  your  heneftictor  still  lived,  and  yo« 
declarwl  to  him  that  you  would  pat  marry  his 
daughter,  it  is  al  laaat  aiMertain  irhather  Mr* 
Clements  would  not  have  changed  his  intentinn» 
and  have  given  his  fhrtnne  to  one  who  wouhl 
have  fuUUed  his  desirea.  Now  thM  ha  is  d^i, 
hoyga»htehimstt?  YkmUm^Uvn^mlmHim 
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tud  reqttttt^  Mid  otygki  w  e«nft4«r  them  as-cvn- 
tetndt;  md  7011  wilt  t^ret,  Sir,  thvt  lioiKwr  and 
4liitT  wIR  mdce  bo  aU9WMic6t  At  iht  pttins  of 

"•*  That  may  be,**  teplfed  onr  "hero  wHh  emo- 
tiOli,  "**  but  1  ttiou^t  friendship  icvitoiied  them 
Ibr  «(nnethiHg ;  atid  that  h  exi^ined  Itself  with 
!«$  har^nen  *  «*  O,  Sir  !*•  answered  Mr. 
KiAej,'**  probity  and  troth  need  not  be  clothed 
fn  flowery  hmgvnge,  and  all  those  who  will  think 
«r  speak  differently  iVora  me  are  tither  fdoh  or 
rogaes.*^  ^  B«t  ywa  will  fwrmit  me  10  believe, 
Botwithftanding  the  deference  I  liate  for  yoar 
wisdom  and  moraU,  that  there  exists  in  the 
iinlterse  men  endowed  with  eqml  virtues,  and 
equally  enlightened ;  I  will  consult  them,  Sir, 
and  if  I  find  4bem  all  ^  your  f>pini«>n,  death  H 
ifaall  deprive  me  from  obeying  their  counsels.** 

Saying  these  words  be  hastily  departed,  with- 
out listenhig  to  Mr.  Hartey,  who  loudly  ex- 
cbimed,  **  You  4say  die  if  you  please,  bat  that 
will  prove  nothing.  It  is  oiteo  easier  to  die  than 
clO'ODe's  duty,  as  I  have  proved  a  thousand  times." 
&T  Edward  had  reached  the  street,  yet  the  old 
gentleman  followed  him  to  the  door»  quoting ' 
Cicero's  Officea. 

Our  hero,  his  mind  too  much  tormented  to  be 
ditcrcety  .ran  to  consult  his  friends,  6rst  enjoining 
them  lacfecy.  Each  was  of  a  different  opinion  j 
tome  wished  him  to  divide  the  succession  equally 
between  the  deceased V relations,  reserving  a  share  ^ 
for  himself,  and  then  -he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
marry  bis  hit  widow ;  and  others  advised  him  to 
give  up  the  whole  to  Mr.  Clements*  daughter ; 
•od  a  few  were  of  Mr.  Harley*s  opinion!  Many 
of  his'most  fashionable  friends  assured  him  that 
•his  first  engagement  with  Mrs.  Harley,  left  him 
fteeof  that  imposed  by  bis  cousin,  and  that  he 
sight  marry  his  mistress  without  giving  up  a 
ffhiHtng  of  xht  fortune  bequeathed  to  him.  In 
^lort,  this  a^r  was  viewed  in  so  many  different 
Jights,  that  poor  Sir  £dward,^  who  bad  all  his  life 
•adeavoured  to.  be  blamed  by  no  one«  began  to 
despair  of  accomplishing  his  aim  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

More  agitated,  more  miserable  than  ever,  he 
retaraed  to  Mrs.  Harley,  to  ask  her  what  he  ought 
to  do,  determined  to  sacrifice  all  the  opinfons  to 
which  he  had  listened  to  hers.  He  found  her 
alone  and  in  tears,  at  the  sight  of  which  our  bero 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  took  Heaven  as  a  witness 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  force  him  to  betray 
bis  vows,  and  concluded  by  supplicating  lier  to 
.  rqgulate  bisconducty  promising  to  do  every  thing 
but  many  Miss  Jones.  The  afiectiDnate  Eliza 
•ceqaired  much  solicitation  before  she  would  con- 
sent to  what  he  asked,  she  .felt  too  muoh  in- 
Itiesled  in  the  part  Sir  Edward  woaldlafce»to 


thhik  heteelf  entitled  to  give  her  advice.  Btlt 
witnessing  the  despair  of  her  lover  her  scruplei  , 
wdfihed,  and  4>e  determined  to  examine  the 
affair,  if  practicaMe,  as  if  it  were  that  ef  an  1» 
different  person;  and  after  cotleeting  and  discuf* 
sing  the  various  opintons,  she  finished  l>y  spealc* 
ing  In  the  following  t«rm^ ; 

*"  According  to  the  most  rigid  morality,  I  do 
not  think  you  cibfiged  to  do  for  your  deceased 
benefactor  irbat  you  never  would  have  done  fot 
him  while  living.  What  were  his  intentions?  ft 
appears  to  me  that  he  had  two :  the  one  to  di- 
vide his  fortune  between  the  two  beings  he  lovcA 
most,  his  daughter,  and  you  whom  hecon^dered 
as  his  son,  you  whom  he  declares  he  had  chosen 
for  his  heir  from  ^e  moment  he  took  yon  onder 
his  protection ;  the  other  was  to  establish  his 
d«ttgMer,  by  marrying  her  to  a  worthy  4mn,  who 
would  be  able  to  love  ber  and  make  her  happy, 
and  preserve  for  her  a  fortune,  which  Mr.  Cle- 
ments would  not  confide  to  her  mother,  for  fear, 
as  he  gives  you  to  understand,  she  should  dissi- 
pate it.  In  doing  all  that  yourcousin  would  have 
done,  yon  cannot  offiend  his  memory.  Divide 
the  possessions  with  Miss  Jones  as  if  she  were 
yonr  sister;  yee  will  then  have  fulfilled  the -first 
point :  afterwards  endeavour  to  find  here  partner^ 
who  shalKhave  nearly  the  same  qualities  which 
Mr.  Clements  admired  in  you ;  Ij  more  than  anf 
penon,  think  you  wiU  find  such  a  man  but  with 
nuich  difficulty  j  but  the  fair  Frances  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  you  will  see  you  with  different 
eyes  from  mine.  Until  this  tigie  arrives  keep 
the  fortune  in  your  hands,  administering  to  her 
i|^cessiti^  as  a  guardian  docs  to  his  ward.  It  ap-  ' 
pears  to  me  that  if  your  cojusin  had  lived  hje 
would  not  have  acted  differently ;  and  rto  one 
can  require  that  you  should  do  more  for  Frances 
than  her  father  would  have  done.** 

A  well  argued  point  from  the  lips  of  thow 
we  love,  bears  double  conviction.  SirEdwasd 
convinced  by  what  he  had  just  heard,  and  im» 
patient  to  follow  an  advice  which  seemed  to  con- 
ciliate all  parties,  set  out  the  next  rooming  to 
inform  Mrs.  Jones  of  his  intentions.  The  moihtr 
and  daughter,  thought  he,  will  find  themselves  at 
the  summit  of  their  wishes,  they  little  expect 
the  immense  present  I  am  taking  them.  I  shall 
insure  Mrs.  Jones  ft  handsome  annuity  for  her 
life,  and  the  interesting  Frances,  with  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  will  not  want  fur  lovers;  I  shuil 
allow  her  a  free  choice ;  I  shall  make  two  beings 
hi^py,  and  shall  be  happy  m^elf,  and  no  onei 
think  will  be  able  to  blame  my  conduct,  when 
all  the  parties  concerned  will  openliy  deslare  their 
gratitude.  O  my  beloved  Elixa  !  it  is  to  you  1 
owe  these  blessings,  it  is  your  prudence  that 
has  snatched  me  from  the  da<|gbrs  in  whioh 
I  was    Involved!     How   delightful  it   is   f«r 
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your  lover,   to  owe  tU  his  happiness  to  yott 
alone  1 

Filled  with  the  most  pleasing  ideas  out  hero 
arrived  nt  the  Priory.  It  appeared  to  bc-a  very 
ancient  building,  and  much  out  of  repair.  Oo 
entering  the  court-yard,  a  servant  of  rather  a 
shaby  appearance,  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 
Sir  Edward  told  him  he  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  if  she  was  at  home,  to  tell  her  that  the 
cousin  of  Mr.  Clements,  whose  death  she  had, 
he  suppoiied,  been  made  acquainted  with,  re- 
quested to  see  her.  The  man  said  his  mistress 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Clements'  death,  t\nd  imme- 
diately showed  him  into  a  parlour,  where  a  very 


handsome  young  woman  waa  reading  with  great 
attention  a  letter,  which,  oo  Sir  ^ward's  ea- 
trance,  she  hastily  hid"  in  her  bosom.  Our  hero 
bowed,  and  the  young  woman  arose  with  some 
confusion,  but  gracefully  returning  his  salute, 
and  begging  him  to  be  seated,  left  the  room  on 
the  pretence  of  infoiming  her  aunt.  Sir  Edward 
on  hearing  this  appellation,  no  longer  doubted 
that  this  was  Frances  5  he  however  dared  not 
recall -her,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  in  a  few  minutes, 
made  her  appearance  unaccompanied  by  her 
niece. 

[  To  be  conckided  in  ovr  next  ] 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CERTAIN  ANIMALS. 


LIONS. 

Citizen  Fklix,  in  1797,  brought  a  lion 
«nd  a  Koness  to  the  national  Menagerie  in  Paris. 
About  two  years  after,  Felix  fell  ill,  and  could  no 
longer  attend  the  lions,  so  that  another  person 
was  obliged  to  do  the  duty  for  him.  Tlie  lion, 
£ad  and  solitary,  remained  from  that  moment 
consuntty  seated  at  the  end  of  his  cage,  and  re- 
fused t<>  receive  any  thing  from  the  stranger  j  his 
presence  was  even  hateful  to  him,  and  he  me- 
naced him  by  roaring.  The  company  of  the 
female  also  seemed  to  displease  him,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  her.  The  uneasiness  of  the  animal 
made  him  be  thought  really  ill,  but  no  person 
'  dared  to  approach  him.  At  length  Felix  gpt 
well,  and  meaning  to  surprise  the  Hon,  he  crept 
•ofily  to  the  cage,  and  showed  only  his  face 
against  the  bars  5  the  lion  directly  made  a  bound 
against  the  bars,  patted  him  with  his  paws,  licked 
his  hands  and  face,  and  trembled  with  pleasure. 
The  female  ran  to  him  also,  but  the  lion  drove 
her  back,  seemed  angry,  and  unwilling  she 
should  inatch  any  favours  from  Felix;  a  quarrel 
seemed  about  to  take  place  between  them,  but 
Felix  entered  into  the  cage  to  pacify  them  5  he 
caressed  them  by  turns.  Felix  is  now  frequently 
seen  between  this  formidable  couple,  whose 
power  he  has  fettered,  holding  a  kind  of  conver- 
sation %rith  them.  If  he  wishes  them  to  separate 
and  retire  to  their  cage,  they  obey  his  commands, 
and  at  the  least  sign  from  him,  lie  down  on  their 
backs  to  shew  strangers  their  paws  armed  with 
terrible  claws,  and  open  their  mouths  full  of 
tremendous  teeth;  and  are  rewarded  by  being 
permitted  to  liCk  his  hands.  These  two  animals, 
of  a  strong  breed,  are  five  ^years  and  a  half  old 
(1799) ;  they  vrere  both  of  the  same  mother,  and 
have  always  lived  together. 


In  1799  one  of  the  wolves  which  was  kept  in 
the  national  Menagerie^  in  Paris,  brought  forth 
several  young  ones,  of  which  three  were  left  her 
to  bring  up ;  one  of  these  little  ones  sometimes 
got  through  the  bars  of  the  cage  in  which  they 
were  kept,  in  order  to  play  with  the  dogs  in  the 
yard,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  cage.  The 
keeper  said  that  the  father  and  dam  of  the  young 
wolves  were  displeased  at  this  frequenution ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  one  morning  they  fell  on  the  three 
young  ones  and  devoured  them ;  noihing  was  left 
but  pieces  of  the  skin  and  a  few  bones. 

It  may  not  be  theughi  incurious  to  insei-tafew 
particulars  about  the  number  of  wolves  in  France, 
extracted  from  two  French  publications  on  the 
subject.  M.  He  la  Bergerie,  in  his  "  Researches 
into  the  principal  Impediments  to  the  progress  of 
Agriculture,"  says, — **  If  the  state  were  to  pay  a 
million  of  livres  for  the  head  of  the  last  wolf  in 
France,  it  would  in  the  same  year  gain  above 
twenty  millions :  on  my  own  lands  between  the 
months  of  March  and  October,  which  time  does 
not  include  the  season  when  wolves  commit  the 
greatest  ravages,  they  destroyed  a  bull,  a  cow,  a 
mare,  and  a  foal.**  M.  de  M<Jncel  says,—"  In 
my  parish,  in  six  weeks  time  of  the  winter  1797, 
the  wolves  destroyed  twenty  three  horses,  and  in 
a  neighbouring  parish  fifty-three  head  of  cattle 
in  the  same  year." 

This  book  contains  a  register,  in  near  400  pages, 
of  the  havoc  made  by  wolves,  and  mem  ions  that 
tweruy-three  persons  were  devoured  by  ihem  in 
the  environs  of  Sens.  From  the  emigration  of 
rich  and  idle  people,  fiom  the  general  disarming, 
and  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war, 
wolves  have  multiplied  terribly  in  France ;  in 
1796    the  government  proclaimed    rewards  to 
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whotver  killed  a  wotf  big  with  young,  of  fifty 
liTr«s>  twenty  litrei  for  every  yoang  wolf,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  livrcs  for  any  wolf  who  was 
known  to  have  dettrdyed  any  man,  woman,  or 
child.  The  result  of  ibis  proclamation  was  pub- 
lithed  in  the  <*  Annals  of  Agriculture,**  the  fol- 
lowing year;  by  whidi  it  appears,  that  notwith- 
standing eleven  depaxtments  had  not  yet  sent  in 
their  statement,  there. were  killed  in  one  year  in 
France, 
Mad  woWes,  or  which  had  attack^  men  .  22 

Male  wolves,  not  mad 10S4 

Wolves  big  with  young   ••• 114 

She- wolves  not  with  young 702 

Young  wolves,  the  sise  of  foxes 3479 

Total     5351 
•In  this  list  is  not  reckoned  such  as  were  killed  by 
persons  who  did  not  claim  any  reward. 

These  six  thousand  wolves  would  probably 
have  produced  in  two  years  at  least  twelve  thou- 
sand more,  which,  at  only  ten  sheep  each,  would 


have  devoured  120,000  sheep,  not  to  mepiion 
horses  and  cattle,  if  the  value  of  these  animals 
be  calculated  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  an 
enormous  sum,  both  on  account  of  the  preser* 
vation  and  the  reproduction. 

Wolves  infested  Ireland  many  centuries  after 
their  extirpation  in  England;  tlie  last  present- 
ment for  killing  wolves  being  made  in  the  county 
of  Cork  about  the  year  17 10. 

The  breed  of  these  animals  can  hardly  ever 
become  extinct  in  France,  because  they  abound 
in  the  immense  foresu  of  Germany  which  confine^ 
on  the  north -east  borders  of  France,  into  which 
empire  thousands  are  continually  making  inroads* 

M.  de  Moncel,  among  other  enemies  to  agri- 
culture, enumerates  sparrows,  which  occasion . 
infinite  damage.  Their  number  is  calculated  to 
be  half  that  of  the  population  of  France,  and 
that  each  sparrow  eats  annually  a  measure  of 
com  weighing  twenty  pounds.  These  birds  are 
equally  noxious  in  other  countries. 
(To  he  oomiittHeti.J 


SELECT  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS 

OF  THB  LATE  M.  DE  CHAMFORT,  MEMBER  OF  TUB  FRENCH  ACADEM7>  OF  MADAME 

NECRER,  A1«D  OTHERS. 


A  KING  of  Sardinia  was  once  told  that  the 
nobility  of  Savoy  were  very  poor.  At  a  certain 
time  several  noblemen,  knowing  that  the  king 
was  to  pass  through  Chambery,  came  to  pay  their 
homage  in  magnificent  dresses.  The  king  gave 
them  to  ondersund  that  he  did  not  think  them 
so  poor  as  had  been  represented.  "  Sire,^  an- 
swered they,  *«  we  were  informed  of  your  ma- 
.  jesiy's  arrival ;  we  have  done  what  we  ought,  but 
we  owe  what  we  have  done."  Nous  avotu  fail 
ioul  ce  que  nous  devUms,  mais  nous  devone  teut  ce 
que  nous  avousftdtP 

The  book  of  Helveiius,  De  Prsprit^  and  Vol- 
taire^ poem  of  La  Pucelle  d*OrUanSf  were  pro- 
hibited in  Switzerland  at  the  same  time.  A 
magistrate  of  Berne,  after  a  strict  search  for  those 
two  works,  wrote  to  the  senate :— '*  We  have 
not  foond  in  the  whole  province  either  wit  or 
maid." 

Gabrielli,  the  celebrated  singer,  having  de- 
manded five  thousand  ducats  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  lor  singing  two  months  at  Petersburgh,  the 
Empress  answered,—"  I  do  not  pay  any  of  my 
Field-marshals  at  that  rite.''  "  If  that  be  the 
case,"  replied  Gabrielli,  *'  your  Majesty  has  only 
to  make  your  Field  marshals  sing."  T^  Em- 
press paid  the  five  thousand  ducats. 

Ho.XXlL  Fol.m. 


Some  of  the  counsellors  at  the  bar  talking 
loudly  during  a  trial,  M.  de  Harley,  the  president, 
said,—"  If  those  gentlemen  who  conj^erse  to- 
gether made  no  more  noise  than  those  gentlemen 
who  are  asleep,  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
those  gentlemen  who  listen." 

Mademoiselle  du  The  having  lost  one  of  her 
lovers,  and  this  event  having  become  public,  a 
gentleman  who  paid  her  a  visit,  found  her  playing 
on  the  harp;  and  quite  surprised,  said  to  her^ 
"  1  thought  to  have  found  you  in  a  state  of  de- 
solation !"  **  Ah  I"  said  she,  in  a  pathetic  t«ne, 
*'  you  shbttld  have  seen  me  yesterday  !" 

A  hdy  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  said, 
"  Get  you  gone,  you  always  talk  nonsense."— 
"  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  hear  it  sometimes, 
and  you  catch  me  in  the  fact." 

A  lady  who  was  piqued  with  the  manner  in 
which  a  gentleman  refused  to  marry  her,  said  to 
him,  **  You  are  the  silliest  man  about  the  court.*' 
**  You  certainly  see  the  contrary,"  replied  he. 

The  manager  of  a  theatre  begging  the  Duke  de 
Villars  tn  forbid  the  free  admission  of  the  court 
Pages  to  the  playhouse,  said,  '^  My  lord,  you  will, 
please  to  observe  that  many  pages  make  a  volume/* 
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A  preacher  said,  «*  W\un  Father  Bourdaloue  : 
preached  at  Rouen,  he  caused  much  dis/irdtr,  | 
tradespeople  left  iheir  shops,   physicians  iheir 
patients  Sec.  I  preached  thertf  the  folio  wing  year," 
idJed  he,  "  and  restored  every  thing  to  order .*• 


A  person  said  to  Rousseau,  who  had  won  sete- 
ral  games  at  chess  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  "  You 
have  not  made  your  court  to  the  Prince,  you 
should  ha? e  let  him  win  a  few  gamcs.*»  **  How  !'* 
repUed  he,  "  do  not  I  give  him  a  Rook  ?*' 

A  witty  lady,  not  handsome,  finding  Marshal 
Richelitu  look  no  notice  of  her  at  court,  but  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  a  lady  who  was 
"f  ery  beautiful,  but  was  accounted  rather  stupid, 
went  up  to  him  and  said,—**  Marshal,  you  are 
fiot  blind,  but  1  believe  you  arc  a  little  deaf." 


In  an  Italian  farce,  Harlequin  reflecting  on  the 
varioui  defects  of  each  vex,  says,—**  How  perfect 
shpyld  we  all  be  if  we  were  neither  men  nor 
'Women !" 

**  You  are  always  yawning,"  said  a  woman  to 
her  husband.  «*  My  dear  friend,**  replied  he, 
•*  the  husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  when  I  am 
alone  1  grow  weary." 

A  person  .said  to  a  physician,  **  Well,  Doctor, 
Mr.  B.  is  dead  notwiihsianding  you  promised  to 
cure  him.*'  The  Doctor  replied,  **  You  were 
absent,  Sir,  you  did  not  follow  the  progress  of 
the  cure— he  died  cured." 

An  Abb6j  member  of  the  Frenc^i  ncademy,  a 
great  purist,  was  working  at  a  grammar.  One 
day  the  company  he  happened  to  be  in  was  la- 
menting the  miseries  of  the  war.^.— *'  All  this 
milters  not,"  said  he,  **  it  does  not  hinder  mfe 
from  having  insertefl  in  my  grammar  two  thou- 
sand French  verbs  completely  conjugated.** 

Time  is  like  space,  ii  is  only  measured  by  the 
objects  which  fill  it. 

An  old  gentleman  had  made  a  settlement  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year  on  a  young  girl,  to  be  paid  as 
long  as  she  loved  him.  She  inconsiderately  left 
hin,  and  attached  herself  to  a  young  man,  who, 
having  examined  that  contract,  thought  he  could 
revive  it/  In  consequence,  she  claimed  the 
quarters  which  were  due  since  the  last  payment, 
infbrming  him  upon  stamped  paper  that  iht  still 
continued  to  love  him. 

A  foolish  fellow  said  in  a  company, ''  An  idea 
ftrikes  me.**— A  wag  retorted,  **  I  am  surprised 
at  Ur 


A  gazetteer  inserted  in  bit  paper,—**  Som^ 
say  Cardinal  Maiarin  is  dead,  others  that  be  is 
stilt  living;  as  to  me,  1  believe  neither  tfyt  one 
nor  the  other,** 

A  printseller  wanted  to  sell  at  an  exorbitant 
price  the  portrait  of  Madame  la  Motte  (of  neck- 
lace memory),  who  had  beeii  whipt  and  branded 
on  the  scaffold  four  days  beforo,  and  gave  for 
reason  that  the  prkit  was  taken  before  the  letter- 
press. 

Viscount  S.  once  met  M.  de  V.  and  Mid  to 
him,  **  U  it  true,  Sir,  that  in  a  house  w»-ere  I 
am  thought  to  be  witty,  you  sai^^  I  had  no  wit  at 
all''*  M.  deV.  answered,  **  My  lord,  th»re  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  matter,  I  never  was  in 
any  house  where  you  were  thought  to  be  witty, 
and  I  never  had  occasioi\  to*  tell  any  body  you  had 
no  wit  at  all.** 

Those  persons  who  enter  into  long  printed 
justifications  before  the  public,  appear  to  mc 
like  dogs  which  run  yelping  after  a  post-chaise. 

**  F^rom  whence  the  phrase— /eom  io  die  .'** 
said  a  young  lady,  **  1  perceive  tliat  people 
succeed  very  well  the  first  time.** 

A  man  of  moderate  fortune  underto  >k  to  assist 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  was  left  in  want 
by  two  rich  noblemen  who  had  formerly  been  his 
intimate  friends;  the  particulars  of  the  affair 
were  tolQ  him,  with  its  aggravating  circumstances 
relative  to  the  two  noblemen.  He  answered 
quietly:—'*  How  do  you  think  the  world  could 
subsist  if  poor  people  were  not  continually  em- 
ployed in  doing  the  good  which  the  rich  neglect, 
and  in  mending  the  evils  which  they  commit?** 

A  French  nobleman  h.id  been  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  high  rank  who  treated  him  with  contempt. 
He  became  prirno  minister  ;  she  stood  in  need  of 
him,  and  he  reminded  |)er  of  her  rigour.  "  Ah ! 
my  lord,**  said  she  ingentiously,  **  who  could  have 
foreseen  this  !** 

A  country  Doctor  going  on  foot  to  visit  a  pa- 
tient in  a  neighbouring  village,  took  a  gun  to 
amuse  himself  on  the  road.  A  peasant  met  him, 
and  asked  him  whi'her  he  wa?  going  ?  **  To  see 
a  patient.**    "  A.re  you  afraid  of  missing  him  ?" 

A  perfumer  would  emul^ethe  greatest  poets, 
and  strike  onr  imagination  more  forcibly  if  h^ 
could,  for  example,  imitate  ^he  scent  of  the  earth 
after  a  shower  of  rain  in  the  spring,  or  after  a 
sumdter  heat;  so  great  is  the  power  of-remiai- 
scence  and  the  connexion  of  ideas^ 
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A  girJat  confession  said, — •*  I  accuse  myself  of 
baring  esttemed  a  young  man.**  **  Esteemed ! 
bow  many  times  ?**  asked  the  Father. 

A  French  actress  recited  imprecatory  verses 
With  terrible  gestureit^  but  as  soon  as  she  had 
done,  her  face  remainetl  quite  composed  and  with- 
out dumb  play.  Mr.  Garrirk  siid  of  her,  **  She 
is  a  good  girly.  aha  pats  herself  into  a  furious  pas- 
aioo,  botshe  bean  not  the  least  shadow  of  malice.*' 

By  writing  upon  all  the  events  of  our  lives,  on 
all  the  .ihoug*hts  worth  attention  which  succes- 
aively  occupy  us,  on  the  influence  of  things  reh- 
tively  to  our  character  and  temper,  and  by  often 
reading  what  we  may  have  written  at  different 
times,  we  multiply  and  prolong  the  advantages 
of  experience. 

M.  Orri,  Comptroller-General  of  Bnances, 
a  blunt,  worthy  man,  said  to  a  lady  whom 
Louis  XV.  had  just  taken  into  favour  (afterwards 
Marquise  de  Pompadour),  who  requested  a  place 
for  one  of  her  friends,—**  if  you  are  what  people 
say,  yoa  do  not  want  my  interest  j  If  you  are  not, 
I  will  bestow  this  place  according  to  merit.^— 
Madame  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  the  King 
afterwards  received  him  coolly. 


On  observing  the  miserable  shifU  which  many 
persons  are  reduced' to  in  order  to  kill  time,  I 
open  a  book,  and  say  to  rnmlf,  as  the  oat  dkl  to 
the  fox,  I  have  but  one  trxk,  but  it  never  fails 
me  in  time  of  need. 

Those  persons  who  are  solely  addicted  to  self- 
love,  continually  persuade  themselves  that  others 
are  either  admiring  or  envying  them;  they  are 
like  thieves  who .  perpetually  believe  they  are 
pointed  at. 

We  should  endeavour  to  gitord  ourselves 
against  being  plagued  about  trifles.  This  is  the 
malady  of  h^ppy  persons,  it  pursues  them  like 
those  ephcmeroo  insects  which  w  ill  not  let  us 
enjoy  a  6ne  day. 

In  a  dispute  on  the  prejudices  which  render 
Ae  Ikmily  of  a  criminal  infamous,  N — ^^,  said, 
**  It  Is  quite  enough  to  see  honour!  and  rewards 
bevtowed  where  there  is  no  virtue,  without  in- 
flicting a  punishment  where  there  is  no  crime. 


The  singers  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  a  poor 
nobleman  solicited  to  be  paid  their  salary ;  they 
received  for  answer,—"  We  do  not  pay  tho.»e 
who  cry  for  their  money,  how  would  you  have 
jM  pay  those  who  ting  fbr  it  ?^' 


Towards  the  end  of  life  we  are  ourselves;  we 
no  longer  seek  to  please,  and  we  lose  the  deiire 
of  pleasing  together  with  the  light. 

D*Alembf»rt  was  of  opinion,  that  for  the  pub- 
lic assembled  a  particular  kind  Of  eloquence  is* 
r^uisite;  that  it  is  essential  to  speak  in  short 
sentences,  and  never  to  exhibit  any  thing  to 
notice  which  is  difficult  to  be  understood.  As 
soon  as  the  attention  of  a  nupierous  assembly  is 
distracted  for  a  moment  it  cannot  be  fixed  anew. 


TTie  following  epitaph  was  made  on  the  mother 
of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  regent :—"  Here  lies 
Idleness.''  The  proverb  says,-*<<  Idleness  is  the 
mother  of  all  vices.** 

"  I  do  hot  like  those  impeccable  women,*'  said 
T  ,  '•  who  are  above  all  weakness.  I  fancy 
I  read  on  their  door  the  line  of  Dante  on  the  gate 
of  hell.— >[^ot  ckt  intratCf  laschtt  ogni  jperontt^.** 

An  idea  which  appears  twice  in  one  work, 
especially  if  at  a  short  distance,  affects  me  in  the 
manner  tlt<>se  people  do  who,  after  having  taken 
leave,  return  to  fetch  their  cane  or  swoid. 

'<  I  am  playing  at  chess  for  a  shilling  in  a  saloon 
where  th«  dice  are  rattling  for  a  hundred  guineas,*' 
said  a  General  who  was  employed  in  a  diflicult 
and  unprofitable  service,  whilst  other  Generals 
Were  making  easy,  brilliant,  and  lucratve  cam* 
paigns* 

The  Duke  de  Lauraguais  carried  off  ali  actress ; 
the  Duchess  was  gen  Tally  esteemed,  and  the 
public  was  exasperated  at  her  husband  for  this 
action.  He  attempted  to  justify  himself  to 
the  Abbe  d^Araaud,  whh  \.\tt  eulogy  of  his 
mistress.  <*  Have  yen  done?"  answered  the 
AbbI,  «f  put  into  O^e  other  scale  the  Contempt 
of  the  public:*'  The  Duke  embraced  him  fer- 
♦ently  5  "  my  dear  Abb£,  1  am  the  happiest  of 
men,  I  possess  at  one  time  a  virtuous  wife,  a^ 
diarrainf  mistress,  and  a  sincere  friend.** 

Marmontel  said  tha(  the  differeAce  betvreen 
the  tragedies  of  the  ancients  and  those  of  tho 
moderns  was  like  that  between  a  spit-jack  and  a 
watch  \  as  to  the  jack,  the  weight  which  moves 
the  maehine  ison  the  outside ;  this  is  fAtality,  &c.t 
'in  the  watch,  as 'n  modern  tragedy,  the«;;>ringsare 
in  the  inside;  these  are  love,  ambition,  &c, 

A  man  being  at  bis  last  gasp,  his  confessor 
attended  him,  and  said, — ^•'l  am  come  to  exhort 
you  to  die."  "  And  1,**  replied  the  other,  "  ex- 
hort you  to  let  rae  die." 

T2     ■      - 
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A  STATISTICAL  SURVEY  OF  PRUSSIA  IN  SEPTEMBER,  I806. 

FROM  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  AUTHORITTSf. 


Grand  Divisions, 


Areas  m  Otrman 

Square  Miles. 

(15  /o  a  degree.) 


MONARCHY  OF  PRUSSIA  ... 


Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
«.  Old  East  Prussia  ... 

b.  New  East  Prussia... 

c.  West  Prussia    

d.  South  Prussia   


Ducur  OP  SiLisiA. 

a.  Lower  SilesisL  •  •  • 

b.  IJpper  Silesia    . . . 

c.  Glatz 

d.  New  Silesia 


C.  Provincci IN  Germany... 
a.  In  Upper  Saxony . . .  r . .  • 

1.  The  Electoral  March. 

2.  The  New  March    . . . 

3.  Pomerania 


hausen  and  Nordhausen 


In  Lawbr  Saxont 

1 .  M jgdebarg  and  Mansfeld . 

2.  Hafberstadt 

3.  Hohenstein 

4.  Quedlinburg 

i.  HUdesheim  and  Goslar... 


r.  In  Westphalia 

1    KI  eve  and  EI  ten 

2.  Mark,  Essen,  and  Werden 

3.  Mindeo 

4.  Rarensberg. 

5.  Lingen  and  Teklenburg  . 

6.  O&tfriesland  (Frisia) 

7.  Munstertind  Pappenberg  , 

8.  Paderboni 


5,647 

8,153 
704 
915 
576 
958 

730 

411 

249 

29 

41 

1,751 
1,167 
452 
206§ 
442} 

484 

187 

108 

26i 

8 


;i 


Population, 


Number  gf 
fnhabiiant* 
on  each  Ger- 
man square 
mile. 


d.  In  Franconia 
l.^Anspach  ... 
2.  Bayreuih.. . 


D,  Nbufchatei.  anb  Valenoim 


40 

275 
20| 
51 
184 
16J 
1.3 

bH 
49 

50 

120 
62  J 
571 

16 


9,851,000 

4,104,000 
990,000 
877,000 
817,000 

1,480,000 

8,047,000 

1,202,061 

601,128 

101,919 

71,826 

3,653,000 

1,853,000 

8,530,000 ' 

384,000 

518,000 

153,000 

581,000 
320,000 
101,000 
26,000 
14,000 
120,000 

726,000 
54,000 

148,008 
70,363 
89,938 
46,000 

119,562 
99,040 
98,407 

493,000 
270,000 
223,000 


47,900  I  2,902 


1,744 

1,301 
1,406 
958 
1,418 
1,483 

2,822 
2,924 
2,414 
3,514 
1,751 

2,085 
1,58t 
1,974 
1,572 
1,180- 

3,260 

3,106 
•  2,941 
8,708 
3,058 
6,800 
8,000 

2,594 
2,634 
2,902 
3,803 
5,506 
3,538 
2,108 
2,020 
1,969 

4,108 
4,302 
3,896 


Chief  Towns,  and  their  Popv^fton.— Berlin,  178,308— Warachau,  74,591— Bresiau,  60,95S 
Konigsberg,  60i,000— Dantzig,  46,213— Magdeburg,  37,451— Potsdara,  26,980— Stettin,  22,&35 
Posen,  21,473— Halle,  21,350— Elbiog,  18,805— Erfurt,  17,684— Frankfurt,  fon  the  Oder)  17,531 
Anspach,  13,928— HalbersUdt,  13,816-rMunster,  13,000— Hi  Ideshiem,  12,400— Furth,  12,338 
Brandenburg,  12,154— Quedlinburg,  11, #00 — Emden,  10,745 — Bayreuih,  10,000. 

Note  1.  In  1805,  the  remaining  part  of  the  Duchy  ofCIeve,  the  I^incipaliiies  of  Neufchatcl  and 
Valengin,  of  Anspach  and  Bay reuth,  were  ceded  to  France;  in  lieu  of  which  the  Hanoverian 
Countries  (about  700  German  square  mile4,and  one  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  Inhabitants) 
were  disposed  of  by  Napoleon  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Note  2.  Deducting  the  former  from  and  adcling  the  latter  to  the  sum  total  at  the  topof  ths 
above  Survey,  the  Prussian  Monarchy  contained  fti  September,  18C6,  6,191  German  square  miles, 
and  10,365^100  InhabitaoU.— PubUc  RereDue  38—40  MiUions  of  Rix  dollars^  or  60  Millions  of 
florins. 
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LOSSES  OF  PRUSSIA, 

Br  THE  PEACE  OF  TILSIT,  SIGNED  ON   THE  9tH  OF  JUNE,  1807,  THE  KIMO  OF  FEUSSIA  IS  OBLIOK9 
TO  OITB  UP  THE  FOIpLOWlNG  PROVINCES. 


GtT.  »qH. 

miles  (Ij 
to  a  tic g.) 


J.  In  THE  Kingdom  op  Prussia. 

a.  West  Prussia,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  th«  NeU  District,  ceded  to  Fre. 
derick  the  Great  in  the  year  J773* 

b.  Danrzic,  Thorn>  and    part  of  South 

Prussia,   ctded  by   Poland  in  the 

year  1793* » 

The  rest  of  South  Prussia,  and  New 
East  Prussia,  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Petersburg,  id  the  year  1795 

B.  In  Upper  Saxony.. 

The  Ali  mark    ,. 

Erfurt,  Eichsfeld,  Muhlhausen,  and 

Nordhausen 

Cotbus  (in  Lusatia) 


C.  In  Lower  Saxont. 
Western    Difision    of    Magdeburg, 

about  

.  Halberstadt  

Hohenstein   

.  Quedlinburg     

Hildesheim  and  Goslar    ........ 


D   In  Westphalia. 
a.  Mark,  Essen,  and  Werden., 

h.  Mioden 

c.  Raveosberg  

rf.  i^ingen  and  Teklenburg  . . . . 

Ostfriesland  (Frisia) 

f.  Munster  and  Pappenberg . . , . 
g-.  Paderborn 


E,  Electorate  op  Hanofer  . . . , 
Loss  toul., 


556 


7601  ^ 
1187     3 


69 

481 
17 


61 
26{ 

n 

40 


31 

184 

16i 

18 

56J 

49 

50 

700 


j,72;? 


Pftpuiation. 


817,000 


2,100,000 


114,000 

158,000 
33,260 


250,000 

101,000 

26,000 

14,000 

120,C00 


148,000 
70,363 
89,9o8 
46,000 

119,562 
99,040 

•98,407 

l,100,0tK) 


5,464,570 


Note  1.  Burggrave  Frederick  of 
Nurenberg,  Master  ef  Anspach  and 
Bayreuth,  (1(8  Ger.  square  miles), 
lays  the  first  foundation  of  the  future 
greatness  of  his  House,  by  purchasing 
the  EJectoral  March  of  Brandenburg^ 
in  the  year  1415 ;  extent  pf.hfs  Pos- 
sessions at  his  d«ath . .  ..G.  sq,  m.  463 
Extent  at  the  death  «f  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  U  (1470)  -  54S 
Ditto  AlbrecbtAcbiU,(14S6)    680 

-, Johann  Cicero,  (1499)  -   580 

Joachim  I.  (1535)     -,  -    §13 

Joachim  11.(1571)     -    -  407 

Johann  Georg,(  1598)   -    638 

Joachim  Frederic,  (1608)  638 

Johan  Siegmund,(l6i9)  1443 

Geo.  Wilhelm,(  1640)      1443 

— .  Fred.  Wilhelm,  (1CB8)    1961 

King  Frederick  1   (1713)1992 

King  Fred.  Willuslm   I. 

(1740)         -         -       -  2105 
— ^Kmg  Frederic  II.  (1786)3396 

King  Fred.  Wilhelm  II. 

(1797)         -         -        6496 
.^>—  Under  the  reign  of  hu  pre- 
sent Majesty   in  Sept. 
1806,        -        -        -   6191 

After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,        2468 


Note  2.  During  the  time  of  the  30  years  war,  the  whole  Army  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  con- 
sisied  of  no  more  than  2000  men  ;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  only  cOCO  men,  forced  ihe,  Elector 
Georgo  Wjlhelm  to  fight  for  the  Liberty  of  Germany. 

Nmte  3.  In  the  seven  years  war,  Frederick  the  Great  gloriously  resisted  the  united  efforts  of  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  .Vc.  and.  raised  Prussia  to  the  highest  pilch  of  glory, — to  the  very  first  leading 
Power  in  Europe. 

Note  4.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Frederick  Wilhelm,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
upwards  of  250,000  aien,  ranked  with  the  very  first  Powers  of  Europe;  in  the  yeir  1807,  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  months,  this  very  army  is  entirely  annihilated,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
degraded  to  the  lowest  state  ^f  political  insignificancy. 

Noteb.  Frederick  the  Great,  on  his  accession,  found  a  treasure  of  eight  million  700,000  dollars ; 
which  he  increased  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  sixty  millions. 

Note  6.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  remaining  part  of  the  dilapidated  Prussian  Monarchy 
is  left  in  a  most  ruinous  condition,  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  of  enormous  debts,  and  reduced  lo 
poverty  and  general  distress. 

•  After  a  second  examination  of  the  several  Articles  of  the  Peace  at  Tilsit,  the  Author  of  this 
Survey  is  sensible  of  having  committed  an  error :  the  greatest  part  of  Went  Prussia  and  the  Nc(t 
"District,  remains  a  Prussian  Province;  of  course  it  is  to  be  detlucted  again  from  the  sum  total  of  the 
loss  at  the  bottom  of  this  table.    The  exact  area  cannot  accurately  be  ascertained  at  present. 
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LA    BELLE   ASSEMBLE^; 


THE  CRIMINAL. 
IConclmded  frwi  Page  71.] 


The  deeds  of  this  man  tn  a  short  time  spread 
alarm  through  the  whole  province.  The  high* 
way^  were  rendered  unsafe)  frequent  house- 
breaking by  night  distressed  the  citizen ;  the 
name  of  the  landlord  of  the  sun  became  the  terror 
of  the  country  people  ;  justice  made  strict  search 
for  him,  and  set  a  reward  on  his  head.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  frustrate  efery  attempt  on 
his  liberty,  and  sufficiently  artful  to  avail  himself 
of  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  peasant  for  his 
own  safety.  His  associates  had  spread  a  rumour^ 
that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  had  made  a  league 
with  the  devil.  The  district  in  which  he  played 
his  part,  was  still  less  then,  than  at  the  present 
day,  to  be  acenunted  among  the  civilised  in 
Germany.  The  report  was  credited,  and  his 
person  protected.  Nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
engage  with  the  dangerous  fellow  whom  the 
devil  patronized. 

^  He  had  now  followed  this  unhappy  line  of  life 
a  year,  when  it  began  to  grow  insupportable  to 
bim.  The  band,  at  whoise  head  he  iiad  phced 
himself,  had  not  fulfilled  his  brilliant  expecution. 
Overpowered  with  wine,  be  had  then  suflfered 
hHBself  to  be  won  by  a  dazzling  outside,  now  he 
discovered  with  horror  how  abominably  he  had 
been  deceived.  Hunger  and  want  succeeded  in 
the  place  of  that  superfluity  with  which  they  had 
inveigled  him;  very  often  was  he  compelled  to  risk 
his  own  life  for  a  single  meal,  and  even  that  was 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
The  shadow  of  that  brotherly  harmony  vanish- 
ed. Envy,  suspicion,  and  jealousy  kept  thi»  in- 
fernal band  in  perpetual  di^ention.  Justice  bad 
offered  a  reward  to  any  one,  who  would  deliver 
him  up  alive,  and  should  he  be  an  accomplice,  a 
solemn  promise  of  pardon  besides— a  powerful 
-inducement  fur  the  dregs  of  mankind.  Th^  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  had  betrayed  both  God  and 
m^n  was  but  a  poor  security  for  his  life.  Sleep 
from  this  moment  fled  his  eye-lids  ;  constant  fear 
of  death  preyed  upon  his  rest ;  the  ghastly  spectre 
of  suspicion  haunted  him  wherever 'he  Bed  ;  tor- 
tured him,  when  awake ;  couched  on  his  pillow, 
when  he  went  to  sleep  j  and  terrified  him  in 
hnnid  dreams. '  His  consciMce,  which  long  had 
been  dumb,  at  the  same. time  regained  the  power 
of  tspeech,  and  the  canker-worm  of  repentance, 
which  had  been  asleep,  awoke  at  this  general 
ftorm  iu  his  breast.    AU  bis  hatred  fell  now  from 


mankind  and  turned  its  terrible  edge  against  him- 
self. He  forgave  all  nature^  and  found  nobody 
to  curse  but  himself  alone. 

Vice  had  accomplbhed  its  lesson  on  the  un« 
happy  wretch;  his  sound  natural  judgment  at 
last  triumphed  over  the  sad  deception.  Now  he 
felt  bow  low  he  was  fallen ;  a  rnore  settled  tnc* 
lancholy  succeeded  in  the  place  of  wild  despair. 
He  wished  with  tears  to  recal  the  past,  for  he  wat 
now  positive,  that  he  would  lead  quite  a  different 
life.  He  began  to  hope  that  he  might  still  b4 
honest,  because  he  felt  he  could  be  so.  At  thA 
highest  pitch  of  his  iniquity  he  was  perhap* 
nearer  the  good,  than  he  was  before  bis  fiist  trans-  ' 
gression. 

Just  about  this  time  the  seven  years  war  brok^ 
out,  and  the  recruiting  was  carried  on  with  great 
spirit.  From  this"  circumstance  the  unhappy 
wretch  entertained  bopes,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  sovereign,  an  extract  of  which  I  shall  here 
insert. 

"  If  your  princely  favour  does  not  shrink  back 
at  the  idea  of  descending  to  me,  if  offenders  of 
my  nation  do  not  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  yout 
in«rcy>  grant  roe,  I  beseech  you,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  a  hearing.  I  am  a  murderer  and  a 
thief.  The  law  has  condemned  roe  to  death, 
justice  pursues  me;  and  1  offer  to  present  myself 
voluntarily,  but  at  thcrsame  time  I  lay  before  you 
a  strange  supplication.  I  detest  life,  and  fear  not 
to  die,  but  awful  to  me  are  the  tbougbu  of  death 
without  having  lived.  I  would  wish  to  live,  in 
order  to  compensSite  for  a  part  of  the  past ;  1 
would  wish  to  live,  in  order  to  conciliate  myself 
with  the  state,  which  1  have  injured.  My  exe- 
cution will  prove  an  example  for  the  world,  but 
no  recompense  for  my  crimes'.  I  have  an  ahl)or- 
rence  for  vice,  and  feel  an  ardent  desire  for  virtue. 
1  have  displayed  abilities,  which  have  rendered 
roe  the  terror  of  my  country,  I  hope  1  Mill  retain 
some  to  be  useful  to  it. 

**1  am  conscious  that  I  require  what  is  un- 
precedented. My  life  is  forfeited,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  enter  on  stipulations  with  justice. 
But  I  do  not  appear  before  you  in  fetters  and 
chains,— 4till  I  am  free — and  my  fear  has  the 
smallest  share  In  my  prayer. 

<*  It  is  mercy  for  which  1  entreat  you.  A  claini 
on  justice,  if  I  everi  had  one,  I  would  not  per- 
suine  to  adduce.— ^However,  1  may  stiU  be  allow* 
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^  to  remind  my  juHgei  U  one  clfcumttiince. 
The  mn  of  my  crimw  commences  with  tlus 
sentence  which  for  ever  deprived  me  of  honour. 
Had  equity  been  thea  less  denied  me»  1  should 
BOW  perhaps  have  no  need  of  mercy. 

«*  Let  mercy  take  place  of  law,  my  sovereign. 
It  is  in  your  gracious  power  to  dispense  with  the 
laws  in  my  behalf;  confer  upon  me  my  life.  It 
shall  from  the  present  moment  be  devoted  to 
youf  service.  If  yop  can,  ht  me  know  your  moM 
gracious  will  from  the  public  papers,  and  I  shall 
on  your  princely  word  present  myself  in  the  capi- 
tal. If  you  have  determined  otherwise  with  me^ 
let  justice  do  its  duty,  t  must  do  mine." 

This  petition  remained  unanswered,  as  like- 
wise a  second  and  a  third,  in  which  the  suppli- 
cant bfgged  for  the  place  of  a  dragoon  in  the 
princess  service— His  hope  of  a  pardon  totally 
extinguished,  he  formed  therefore  the  resolution 
of  flying  out  of  the  country,  and  of  dying  as  a 
gallant  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia 

He  escaped  happily  from  his  band,  and  began 
his  j«urney.  The  way  led  hitn  through  a  small 
country  town,  where  he  meant  to  pass  the  nighi. 
A  short  iin»e  before,  stricter  mandate?  had  been 
issued  throughout  the  whole  country  for  the 
vigorous  examination  ortravellcrs,  because  th<' 
sovereign,  prince  of  »he  empire,  had  taken  part 
in  fhe  war.  Such  drders  had  also  been  ei^oined 
to  the  examiner  of  this  town,  who  was  sitting  on 
a  bench  before  ihegate  as  the  landlord  of  the  Sun 
rode  up  to  it.  The  equipage  of  thib  man  exhi- 
bited something  comic,  and  at  the  same  timf 
frightful  and  wild.  The  Rosinaiite  on  which  he 
rude,  and  the  hurlesqtte  choice  of  his  garments, 
where  his  taste  had  probably  been  less  consulted 
than  the  chronology  of  hi»  robberies,  made  a 
wonderful  contrast  with  a  face  on  which  was  dis- 
played so  many  violent  af:\^tions,  like  mangled 
carcases  on  a  field  of  battle.  The  txammer 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  this  strange  wanderer. 
He  had  grown  gray  at  the  gate,  and  a  forty  years 
experience  had  rendered  him  an  infallible  physi- 
ognomist for  all  vagabonds.  The  keen  eye  of 
this  scrutniizing  interrogator  did  not  even  here 
mistake  his  man.  He  immediately  shut  the  gate, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  reins,  demanded  of  the 
rider  his  paf^sport.  Wolf  was  prepared  for  some- 
thing of  this  k\nd,  and  canied  really  a  passport 
with  him,  which  he  had  lattly  taken  from  a 
xnerchjnt,  whom  he  had  robbed.  But  this  single 
testimony  was  not  sufficient  to  remove  suspicions 
confirmed  by  a  forty  year*  experience,  or  to  pro- 
voke the  orade  at  the  gate  to  a  revocation.  The 
examiuer  credited  his  own  eyes  more  than  this 
paper,  and  Wolf  wa&  compelled  to  follow  him  to 
the  justice. 

The  justice  of  the  place  examined  the  passport 
and  declared  it  to  be  good.    He  was  a  great  lover 


of  news,  and  was  particularly  food  of  talking 
politics  over  a  bottle.  The  passport  informeil 
him,  that  the  bearer  came  directly  frooi  the 
enemy*s  country,  where  the  theatre^of  the  war 
then  was.  He  hoped  to  draw  from  the  stranger 
some  private  information,  and  sent  back  a  secre- 
tary with  the  passport,  to  invite  him  to  drink  a 
glas^  of  wine  with  him. 

Meanwhile  the  landlord  stopped  before  the 
justices;  the  ludicrous  spectacle  had  attracted 
the  aotice  of  the  mob,  and  assembled  them  i(^ 
flocks  about  him.  A  general  murmur  aiise^ 
they  point  alternately  at  the  steed  and  rider,  till 
at  last  the  wantonness  of  the  peo;>le  ended  iia 
dowr^right  riot.  The  horse  at  which  every  one 
pointed,  unfortunately  happened  to.be  a  stolen 
one ;  he  imagined  thut  the  horse  had  been  ad^ 
vertiscd  and  was  known.  The  unexpected  hos- 
pitality of  the  justice  confirn^s  him  in  his  sus* 
picions.  Now  he  is  fully  persuaded  that  thp 
imposture  of  his  passport  is  detected,  and  thai 
the  invitation  U  only  a  snare  to  etch  him  alive 
and  without  resistance.  A  bad  conscience  maket 
him  a  blockhead ;  he  puts  spurs  to  his  borse^ 
and  gallops  off  without  returning  an  answer. 

This  sudden  flight  is  the  signal  for  pursuit. 

A  general  hue  and  cry  ifs  raised,  *•  stop  thitf  I*» 
and  every  one  fled  after  him.  The  l^fe  and  death 
of  the  rider  is  at  stake,  he  has  already  got  the 
<tart  of  his  pursuers,  they  pant  breathless  after 
him,  he  is  near  his  delivery '-—but  a  heavy  hand 
presses  invisibly  against  him,  the  hour  of  his  fate 
is  ran,  the  inexorable  Nemesis  detains  h<  rdcbtoc 
The  street  to  which  he  had  trusted  himself  has 
no  outlet ;  he  is  obliged  to  turn  upon  his  pur* 
suer?. 

The  noise  of  this  aSair,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
put  the  whole  town  in  commt^ion, crowds  gather 
on  crowds,  every  street  is  barricadoed,  a  host  of 
foes  advanc;  iigainst  him.  He  takes  out  a  pistol, 
the  populace  fall  badk;  he  determines  to  open 
himself  a  way  by  force  through  the  crowd.  "  Til 
blow  out  that  m»n\s  brains,**  cries  he,  '*  who  is 
fool- hardy  enough  to  stop  me.**  Fear  commands 
a  gmeral  pause-,— a  resolute  journeyman  smith 
at  last  l^ys  hold  of  his  arm  from  behind,  seizes 
the  finger  with  which,  frantic  ?fith  desp.iir,  he 
was  just  going  to  draw  the  trigger,  and  thrust 
ii  out  of  joint.  The  pistol  falls,  the  defenceless 
wretch  is  torn  from  his  horse,  and  dragged  back 
in  tri  um  ph  to  the  j  usiices. 

**  Who  are  you,  fellow  ?"  asked  the  judge  ia 
a  somewhat  harsh  tone  of  voice. 

**  A  man  who  is  resolved  to  answer  no  ques- 
tions, until  they  are  more  civilly  asked.** 

«*  Who  are  you  then?** 

**  For  what  I  passed  myself.  I  have  travelled 
through  Germany,  but  such  rude  impertinence  af 
1  have  met  with  here  is  to  be  found  no  where.** 
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**  Your  hasty  flight  rendenjoii  very  suspicious. 
Why  did  you  Ayr 

**  Because  I  was  weary  of  being  the  laughing- 
stock  of  your  populace.** 
**  You  threatened  to  6reon  ibem.** 
**  My  pbtol  wa«  not  loaded,  yon  may  examine 
tt^  you  will  find  no  ball  in  it.^ 

•*  Why  do  you  carry  secret  weapons  with  you  ?" 

**  Because  I  have  things  of  value  with  me,  and 

because  1  have  been  warned  of  a  certain  landlord 

of  the  Sun,  who  is  laid  to  inliest  this  part  of  the 

country."       ^ 

**  Your  answers  say  a  great  deal  for  your  bold- 
nessy  but  nothing  for  your  exculpation.  1  allow 
you  till  to-niqpow  to  tdl  me  the  truth.** 

<'  I  will  'emain  by  the  answers  1  have  given.*' 
••  Lead  him  to  the  tower." 
•*  To  the  tower? — ^your  worship,  I  hope  there 
is  still  justice  in  Iheland.    I  shall  require  satis- 
^tion.** 

*<  I  shall  give  it  yon  as  soon  as  you  can  justify 
yoAiself.* 

'  The  next  morning  the  justice  considered  that 
'  the  stranger  might  poifaaps  be  innocent,  that  the 
authoritatiTe  manner  of  speaking  would  hare  hut 
little  influence  on  his  obstinacy,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  treat  him  with  decency  and  modera- 
tion.   He  assembled  the  jury  of  the  place,  and 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  before  them. 
*^  Pardon  roe.  Sir,  if  in  the  first  moment  of  my 
passion  I  yesterday  spoke  a  little  harshly  to  you.** 
**  With  pleasure,  if  yon  address  me  in  this 
manner.** 

*•  Our  laws  are  severe,  and  your  afftir  made  a' 
noise,  I  canrK>t  set  you  at  liberty  without  in- 
fringing my  duty.     Appearances  a  re  against  you, 
I  wish  you  could  say  something  to  me  by  which 
they  might  be  confuted.** 
*'  Bot  if  I  knew  nothing  ?** 
**  Then  I  most  state  th^  case  to  government^ 
and  you  remain  so  long  iu%u&tody.** 
*   "And  then?** 


**  Then  youF  run  the  danger  of  being  whipped 
OTer  the  frontiers  as  a  vagrant,  or  if  they  deal 
gf«ciously  with  yoti,  they  wiH  force  you  tS  enlist.*' 
He  was  for  some  moments  silent,  and  appeared 
to  have  a  severe  conflict  with  himself;  then  he 
turned  boldly  towards  the  judg^. 

**  Can  1  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone  with 
you  ?** 

The  jury  looked  at  one  another  in  a  doubtful 
manner,  but  retired  on  a  commanding  wink  from 
their  superior. 
**  Now  what  is  your  request  ?** 
''  Your  behaviour  of  yesterday,  Sir,  would  never 
have  brought  me  to  a  confession,  for  I  set  force 
at  defiance.  The  delicacy  with  which  you  have 
treated  me  this  day  has  inspired  me  with  confi- 
dence and  respect  towards  you.  I  believe  that 
you  are  a  man  of  honour.** 

**  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?** 
*<  I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour.     I  have 
long  wished  for  such  a  man  as  you.    Allow  me 
your  right  hand.** 
"  What  M  the  use  of  all  thU  ?** 
"  Thy  head  is  grey  and  reverend,  you  have 
lived  long  in  the  world,  have  had  perhaps  sorrows 
enough  of  your  own — is  it  not  s  »?   and  are  be- 
come  more  inclined  to  pity  the  misery  of  your 
fellow-creatures  ?** 

**  Sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?** 
'*  You  are  now  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  soon 
will  you  yourself  stand  in  need  of  mercy  from 
God ;  you  will  not  refuse  it  to  men— have  you 
no  idea  of  what  I  am  goin^  to  say  ?  With  whom 
do  you  suppose  you  speak  ?*' 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  you  frighten  me." 
**  Have  you  srill  no  idea.— Write  to  your 
prince  in  what  state  you  foun'l  me,  and  that  I 
was  myself  from  free  choice  my  betrayer ;  may 
God  hereafter  be  merciful  to  him  as  he  will  pre- 
sently be  to  me ;  entreat  his  pity  in  my  behalf, 
father,  and  let  a  tear  fall  on  your  report.— I  am 
the  landlord  of  the  Sun.** 


THE  WAY  TO  BECOME  A    MARSHAL. 

A    TRUE   STORY. 


The  state  numbered  the  Count  Von  B 
among  the  most  meritorious  «»f  its  members  He 
wa.sequally  respected  by  the  court  and  his  fellow- 
citizyns  in  general.  In  a  long  and  eventful  war, 
in  which  two  rit dized  nations  not  only  disregarded 
at  times  all  the  principles  of  civilization  btit  even 
of  humanity  itself,  he  risked  for  his  country  his 
life,  his  property,  and  all  that  he  possessed.  He 
wus  the  oQly  genenl  whom  the  enemy  alike 


feared  and  esteemed,  before  whom  he  fled,  an(| 
whom  he,  nevertheless,  loved.  The  same  man 
who  in  the  field  fought  with  lion-like  courage, 
who  smiled  with  undaunted  brow  at  wounds  and 
danger,  was  always  a  mild  conqueror  after  the 
battle;  he  maintained  the  most  rigid  discipline* 
attacking  none  but  armed  warriors,  and  protecting 
the  citizen  and  the  peasant.  This  msgnanimitj 
often  rendered  the  short  interval  of  repose  after  t 
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▼ictoiy  mare  serviceable  to  his  party  than  the 
Tictory  it8el£. 

He  now  began  to  grow  old,  high  in  fame  and 
ranky  and-  possessing  wealth  and  the  leisure  to 
enjoj  it.  Enjoying  the  rank  of  fteld-marshal, 
and  a  considerable  silary,  he  passed  the  greatest 
jNirtof  theyeeron  his  estate  in  the  country,  spend- 
ing but  a  Yery  few  months  in  the  noisy  capital. 
It  was  only  on  paiticular  occasions  that  his  so- 
Tereign  applied  to  him  for  his  advice,  but  he  had 
always  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  it  was 
followed.  All  the  courtiers  testified  the  highest 
respect  for  him ;  by  all  the  good  he  was  beloved, 
mnd  from  the  soldiery  he  received  the  endearing 
appellatton  of  father. 

But  he  was  still  more  happy  in  the  circle  of 
his'fanrily.     It  was,  indeed,  but  small,  for  he  was 
the  Either  of  only  two  daughters  and  one  son.  I 
The  former  were  the  wives  of  virtuous  men,  and  i 
the  latter,  who  had  already  attained  the  rank  of  ' 
colonel,  had  come  by  an  advantageous  marriage 
into  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  and 
an  esuta  conti^ous  to  that  of  his  father,  whose 
example  he  tncesaautly  emulated,  and  not  with- 
out success.    Never  vras  father  more  tenderly 
attached  to  his  son ;  never  did  ton  ueathis  £ither  | 
with  greater  respect. 

The  young  Count  once  added  a  whole  wing  to  ! 
bis  mansion,  and  in  this  wing  he  constructed  a 
very  beautiful  saloon.  The  walls  of  the  latter 
rel|uired  to  be  decorated  with  paintings,  and  for 
Ihe  subjects  of  them  the  Colonel  selected  the 
principal  events  of  the  glorious  life  of  his  &tber. 
These  scenes,  as  he  rightly  judged,  would  far 
surpass  the  most  costly  tapestry  that  he  could 
procure,  and  would  be  more  honourable  than 
the  co^^>letest  genealogy.  To  execute  this  idea, 
he  employed  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  the 
country,  and  their  labours  were  tl)e  more  success- 
ful, because  they  were  convinced  that  they  were 
Bot  exerting  their  talents  merely  for  a  pecuniary 
reward,  but  on  a  subject  worthy  of  immortality. 

On  one  side  the  Count  was  seen  throwing  a 
standard  with  his  own  hands  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy *8  .cavalry,  that  by  this  truly  Roman  stra- 
tagem, he  might  animate  the  wavering  ranks  of 
bis  mwTk  troops  to  a  new  atuck.  In  another 
place  he  was  .represented  at  the  storming  of  a 
besieged  town,  forgetting  ihathe.was  th^  general, 
sharing  the  dangers  of  the  meanest  soldiers,  apd 
inflaming  their  ardour  by  his  example.  In  a 
third  piece,  he  was  seen  rescuing  his  sovereign 
from  the  hatids  of  a  hostile  corps  by  whom  he 
had,  while  hunting,  been  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner.  Another  represented  him  in  another 
battle,  sinking  wounded  from  his  hbrse,  ami  at 
ihe  same  moment  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the 
enemy,  as  if  to  say :  **  Push  forward,  and  give 
yourselves  no  concern  about  me.**    Again  he  was 
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"  -'  '  '  ' 
s"en  assisting  to  sign  the  peace  by  which  his 
exhausted  country  was  again  restored  to  peace 
and  prosperity.  CarefuHy  as  all  ostentation  was 
avoided,  yet  wherever  the  spectator  turned  his 
eyp,  he  observed  some  glorious  scene'  from  the 
life  of  the  heroic  veteran. 

This  plan  the  Colonel  kept  a  profound  secret^ 
and  a  few  days  after  the  saloon  was.  finished,  he 
gave  a  grand  entertainment  in  it  to  a  numerous 
company.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the 
Kurprize  of  the  old  Count,  at  his  entrance,  when 
he  beheld  so  ro:iny  testimonies  of  his  merits,  and 
when  the  novelty '  of  the  thing  itself,  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  the  company,  and  a  mixed 
emotion  of  modesty  and  delight,  quite  over* 
powered  him.  It  was  some  minutes  before  his 
feelings  allowed  him  the  power  of  utterance, 
when  with  a  look  of  afCection  he  thus  addressed 
his  son  :  **  You  did  right  to  keep  this  intention 
of  yours  a  secret  from  me,  if  you  were  bent  on 
executing  it  j  I  should  otherwise  have  prevented 
what  now  it  is  loo  late  to  hinder.  To  reprove 
you  for  it  now  would  certainly  be  regarded  a 
mere  farce  ;  and  1  therefore  consider  this  series  of 
paintings  as  a  tribute  of 'filial  respect,  not  as  food 
for  my  vanity.  But—,  but—**  continued  he^ 
shaking  his  head  with  an  equivocal  smile. 

*•  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  father  ?*' 

**  That  this  painted  biography  parukes  of  all 
the  errors  of  those  which  are  written  without  the  * 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  heroes  of  them. 
Too  often  this  or  the  other  oircumsn^ce  is 
omitte<l,  and  yet  perhaps  this  very  circumstance 
which  is  thus  omitted  is  the  principle  trait  of  the 
whole.    In  this  instance  too«-.*' 

Here  he  paused,  and  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  the  air  of  paternal  affection  wu  changed 
into  a  half  satirical  smile.  He  was  requested  te 
finish  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  concluded 
as  follows :  *'  In  this  instance,  too,  if  the  short 
compass  of  my  life  is  to  be  thus  represented,  one 
very  heroic  action  iswaaiing;  an  action  so  im« 
portant  in  its  result,  that  were  it  notibr  that,  we 
should  not  perhaps  this  day  be  so  cheerfullf 
assembled,  or  at  least  not  under  the  same  cii^ 
cumstances  as  at  present  Remind  me,  my  8on» 
of  this  subject  to-morrow  at  tea  pt  would  indeed 
be  a  pity  were  it  to  be  lost.*' 

The  Marshal  vras  again  urged  on  all  sides  to 
favour  the  whole  company  with  a  relation  of  the 
anecdote,  but  he  persisted  with  a  smile  in  his  re- 
fusal. Finding  iheir  intreaties  unavailing,  they 
sat  down  to  table,  and  the  preceding  conversa- 
tion was,  or  seemed  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

The  young  Count  Von  B  bad,-  however, 

treasured- up  every  syllable  his  fother  had  uttered, 
and  did  not  forget  at  the  appointed  time  to  remind 
him  of  his  promise.  **  *Tis  no  more  than  1  ex- 
pected," replied  theField>manhal  smiling,  *f  and 
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it  is  but  just  Chat  I  thould  acquit  myself  of  thU 
debt,  but  let  us  first  go  into  the  saloon  and  be 
alone  there  for  a  few  mioutes.'*  They  accoid- 
ingly  went. 

"  You  hafe  concluded  the  series  of  pictures," 
said  the  veteran,  "  wiih  that  in  which  the 
monarch  confers  on  me  the  order  of  knighthood, 
and  the  marshal's  truncheon.  Tb'ts  is  a  great 
vioUiion  of  historical  truth,  for  you  have  here 
combined  in  one  moment  events  that  were  se- 
parated by  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  and  have 
blended  the  actions  of  two  different  princes  per- 
formed under  toully  different  circumstances. 
That,  however,  is  not  of  much  consequence. — 
But  from  the  place  which  that  picture  occupies, 
would  not  every  specutor  suppose  that  the  rank 
of  Field-marshal  had  been  conferred  on  me  as  a 
reward  for  some  of  the  actions  commemorated 
here,  or  for  the  whole  of  them  together  }^ 

Youn:^  Count.    Most  cerUinly. 

Old  'C^wt.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous ;  for  the  achievement,  which  obtained 
«o  high  a  reward,  is  totally  omitted  in  this  series. 

ypttit^  Count.  How  so,  father?  1$  it  possible 
that  from  forgetfulness— — . 

Old  Count.  Not  from  forgetfulness,  but  from 
Ignorance,  which  I  excuse  as  readily  as  your 
present  surprize.  You  w€re  very  young  when  I 
obtained  this  promotion.  I  never  mention^  the 
-  circumstance  either  to  you  or  to  any  other  per- 
son, and  1  must  first  look  round  to  see  that  we 
are  q\iite  alone. 

Young  Count,    We  are. 

Old  Count.  Let  us  then  go  through  this 
series  of  actions,  as  well  as  the  rewards  conferred 
for  them  I  This  bme  arm  is  a  consequeoce  of 
that  battle,  in  which  with  such  boldness  and 
taccess  1  threw  our  standard  among  the  hostile 
aqtiadrons.  The  left  wing  was  already  ftying, 
aod  the  right  began  to  flinch.  The  latter  now 
pressed  onward,  and  the  former  rallied.  I  was 
then  only  major,  and  a  major  I  remained.  My 
feneial,  ene  of  the  first  that  took  to  his  heels  In 
order  to  preserve  his  precious  life,  received  a 
eonsiderable  gratuity  asa/ecompence  for  hb  con- 
duct on  that  arduods  day.  In  that  battle  when 
1  fell  wounded  fh>m  toy  IttMfM,  I  Iras  taken  pri- 
soner ;  my  wound  vras  badly  healed,  i  Was  fbr- 
fotten  in  the  exchange,  and  was  at  length  ran- 
•Dmed  from  my  own  private  property. 

Young  Count.    How  ? 

Old  Count.  (Proceeding,  as  though  he  had  not 
heard  his  son*s  exclamation.)  The  scar  on 
my  forehe^  reminds  me  but  too  well,  without 
any  picture,  of  that  fortress,  which  cost  us  almost 
a  whole  campaign,  and  which,  at  last,  I  may  say 
it  without  vanity,  was  uken  and  preserved  fai 
consequence  of  my  dispositions  alone.  I  repeat, 
/rcssrvad,  for  1  was  obliged  to  dye  my  sword  in 


the  blood  of  several  of  my  own  soldiers,  to  re» 
strain  their  disposition  for  murdering^  plundering 
and  burning.  On  my  return,  the  Prince  thanked 
me  l>efure  the  whole  court,  and  tho  same  day  ap- 
|K>inted  the  prime-miniater^s  son,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, to  the  post  of  governor  of  the  newly  co»> 
quered  place.  He  most  graciously  offered  aae 
the  nrxt  command  under  xhh  stripling,  and 
seemed  astonished  when  1  refused  it.  It  was  not 
withoot  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  escaped  being 
exiled  or  confined  for  life  in  a  fortification,  after 
that  peace,  which,  notvrtthstanding  my  unlimited 
powers,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  in  toe  great 
a  hurry  to  concltide  %  for  1  forgot  to  insist  on  the 
cession  of  a  tract  containing  more  than  twelve 
hundred  acres,  merely  from  the  sUly  apprefaen* 
sion  lest  the  war  should  continue  another  year, 
aiid  cost  us  some  millions  more  of  money,  and 
.some  thousands  of  human  lives. 

Youn^  Count.  By  G— d,  fethtt^  thsst  was 
scandelotM. 

Old  Counts  Let  me  finish !  The  hcs^  is  ys*  to 
come.  You  must  haveseen  the  snuff-box,  whidt 
the  rescue  of  my  sovereign  while  hiMiting  pro* 
cured  me.  It  vras  certainly  rather  rash  of  him 
to  take  such  a  diversion  in  an  enemy*s  eouAtrf, 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  every  peasant  might 
be  considered  as  a  f»e  or  a  spy .  I  had^  however, 
my  spies,  and  kept  a  body  of  men  on  whom  I 
couM  depend  In  readhiess.  The  enemy  ^er% 
oM><ed  to  rdinquish  their  booty,  and  1  Iras  pre- 
sented with  that  box,  of  the  value  of  perhaps  on4 
hundred  and  fifty  dolhirs,  as  an  fndemnification 
for  the  loss  of  a  fine  horse«  arorth  at  least  a  thou- 
sand. The  chamberhln  by  the  Princes  side, 
who  mattfaify  dapped  his  hand  to  his  cutfiss,  but 
unfortunately  never  drew  It,  was  appointed 
marshal  of  the  court  fbr  hb  faithful  services.  li 
vras  supposed  some  tokens  of  discontent  were 
pertfeited  in  me,  and  on  that  account  I  was  like- 
wise presented  with  this  order,  which  put  me  t6- 
a  great  expence  Ivithout  producing  the  smaHesI 
advantage.  You  look  grave,  my  son,  more  so 
than  I  wished.  What  will  you  do,  when  I  teH 
you,  that  for  fifteen  years  I  remained  just  what  I 
was? 

Y<mng  Count.  Fiftnen  years;  hot,  perhapsi 
purposely,  father;  perhaps  from  self-denial  ? 

OM  Count,  it  would  certainly  sound  #en  hi 
nve  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  philosopher,  practise 
ing  the  austerities  of  self-denkti.  But  trtith  it 
superior  to  sOch  a  character,  though  perhaps 
truth  may  not  sound  so  agreeably.  It  vras  not 
from  my  owh  fiBult  (for  love  to  my  family  made 
me  eagerly  desirous  of  promotion}  that  I  remained 
unrewarded,  but  because  there  were  always 
courtiers  who,  if  rtot  more  worthy,  were  at  least 
more  fortunate ;  because  the  Prince  whose  life, 
liberty,  and  (lory  I  had  mere  than  once  preienre4^ 
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mt  len^h  dkd,  and  hk  toccessor  contkkrod  tervicM 
previoQtIy  rendered  to  tht  vute,  as  already  recom- 
peoced.  Weary  of  iiollow  promises,  of  tedious 
expectatton  and  disa)>pointed  hope,  I  was  on  the 
pohit  of  relinquishing  the  matter  entirely  and  of  . 
retiring  into  the  obscurity  of  acwintry  life,  when 
fortune  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for  an  achiere- 
ment,  which  immediately  procured  me  promo- 
tion and  realised  all  my  wishes. 

Yotmg  C&uni,  And  what  was  that  achieve- 
neot?  I  entreat  you,  my  exoeHent  fatl^er,  lo 
apeak  without  resenre  !  What  was  it  ? 

Old  Couni,     {SMiting)^  O  it  might  easily  be 
fiMnted  loo.     A  river  of  considerable  bresdth, ' 
some  ladies  shrieking  and  weeping  on  the  bank, 
myself  on  horseback  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  in  my  hands  a  dripping,  balf-drowncd  i 
bptdng.    Not  too  many  objects ;  are  they,  think  ; 
you?  i 

Yonmg  Cmmt,    How,  father ;  are  you  serious  ?  - 
Can  the  saving  of  a  lap-dog  ^ 

Old  C<miU.  Yes,  the  saving  of  a  lap-dog  was 
the  important  achievement  which  procured  me  a  i 
licber  recom peace  than  all  the  blood  1  lost  on  so  | 
many  different  ooeasions ;  than  a  service  of  thirty  ! 
years,  often  embittered  by  distress;  tban  the  ex-  I 
tvtkma  of  so  many  days  and  the  watching  of  so  I 
many  nights.  It  would  be  e^sy  for  me  to  raise 
your  astonishment  still  higher,  were  1  to  describe 
the  dog  iiaelf,  old,  infirm,  with  only  one  eye,  re- ' 
flurkable  neither  for  form  nor  colour;  or,  were  I 
to  delineate  lu  mistrev,  to  expatiate  on  hei  iotrin- 
eic  merit,  her  descent,  which  was  the  very  reverse 
of  noble.  Bot  no,  a  regular  narrstive  is  better  than 
«lich  a  dugointed  account :  listen  then  to  me !  1 
was  one  morning  taking  a  ride  full  of  thought. 
The  rank  of  a  Field  marslial  had  j  ust  then  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Von  F— **.  There 
were  many  applicanU  for  it ;  I  was  one,  the  oldest 
nod  the  moft  experiepced;  butlforcsav  that  I 
should  apply  in  vaip ;  for  the  minister,  Von 
K— -"f  vas  at  that  tifae  mora  uncontroled  mo- 
narch  of  thesUte  than  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
the  Priace  had  often  given  the  friends  of  the 
iisfourite  the  preference  to  his  own.  He  was, 
to  be  snre,  well  enough  disposed  to  me ;  I  knew, 
however,  that  he  expested  Battery  from  every 
one  thatapproached  him  ;  but  I  was  much  too 
piood  \a  p»y  court  te  a  man,  who  was  trembling 
at  tlwr  rod  of  the  sehoolroaster,  at  a  time  when  I 
was  confronting  danger  and  death  in  thd  field  of 
battle.  The  success  of  my  application  might 
easily  be  predicted  even  without  any  spirit  of 
piopliecy.  I. was  rkliot»  as  1  said,  and  lost  in 
thought^  whdn  a  carriage  passed  me ;  I  looked 
«p  and  peroetf  ed  In  it  the  mistress  of  the  fa- 
wootite,  a  creature  who  had  raised  herself  from 
Ifae  aituatioa  of  chambermaid  to  the  possession 
Mi  witaMiiM  iAinMce  oyerlMr  fiaopei  ■yuer. 


She  was  indeed  beautiful  as  the  goddess  of  love, 
but  with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
understanding,  nature  had  been  very  sparing.  She 
returned  my  salutation  wiih  an  air  of  great  ne- 
gligence, and  drove  a  few  hundred  paces  farther 
to  the  Dutch  £irm-house,  which,  as  you  know, 
stands  close  to  the  rirer,  where  her  carriage 
stopped.  In  order  to  avoid  passing  by  them 
again,  I  was  just  going  to  turn  my  Horse  into  a 
bridle-road  to  the  left,  when  a  mo«t  tememable 
ontcry  assailed  my  ear.  It  proceeded  from  thoee 
ladies ;  I  uw  them  running  to  and  fro  in  great 
trepidation  ;  and  apprehensive  test  some  accident 
might  have  happened,  I  rode  up  to  the  spot,  from  a 
natural  movement,  as  fast  as  1  could.  The  mistress 
of  hif  excellency,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  me 
coming,  ran  to  meet  me,  with  a  countenance 
indicative  of  the  utmost  distress.  ^*  O,  Gene- 
ral *.'*  cried  she,  long  before  I  reached  the  spot, 
*•  help  us  I  entreat  you  !  My  little  favourite- 
yonder  he  b  m  the  water ;  he  cannpt  get  out^ 
we  cannot  go  after  him ;  he  will  be  lost  !^ 

Without  farther  rejection,  or  transferring  this 
duty  to  the  person  to  whom  it  properly  belonged, 
I  mean  my  servant,  I  spurred  my  horse  into  tbe 
river^  caught  the  unfortimate  favourite,  who,  had 
I  been  a  moment  later  must  inevitably  have  gone 
to  the  bottom,  and  restored  him  to  his  mistress. 
Such  a  scene  now  took  place  that  it  was  difficult 
to  suppresii  I  will  not  say  a  smile,  but  loud  bursts 
of  laughter.  It  is  impossible  for  the  tenderest 
mother  to  express  more  extravagant  joy  over 
her  only  son>  whom  she  supposes  among  the 
slain  and  who  returns  unhurt  to  her  embraces. 
Besides,  the  high-flown  congratulations  of  the 
company,  their  emulation  to  caress  the  IU||e 
iavoqrite,  and  their  fear  lest  he  should  wet  their 
clothes;  their  exclamations,  outpcsies,  and  talk- 
ing all  together,  produced  a  scene  of  confusion 
that  was  irresii libly  ludicrous.  Thinking  that  I 
had  performed  my  part,  I  was  going  to  lake 
leave  and  tide  away,  when  the  overjoyed  lady 
so  urgently  entreated  me  to  favour  them  a  little 
looger  with  my  company,  that  1  suffeied  myself 
to  be  persuaded,  alighted  and  offered  her  my 
arm.  *<  General,*"  whispered  she,  taking  hold  of 
it,  if  I  ever  forget  this  service,  or  let  it  pass  un* 
rewaided ;  if  the  minister  be  not  from  this  day 
your  warmast  friend ;  if  your  present  appUCation 
be  not  speedily  successful ;  or  if  I  ever  suffer 
you  to  ask  for  any  fsvour  in  vain,  may  the  same 
accident  which  to-day  happened  to  my  lapnlog, 
be&l  me  the  next  time  I  go  abroad.**  I  bowed, 
in  ioken  of  obligation,  bat  without  making  any 
reply  ;  for  to  cooless  the  troth,  1  was  loo  proud  to 
express  much  gratitude  to  stKh  a  woman,  and  jret 
too  attentive  to  my  own  interest  entirely  to  r^ect 
any  advantufe  that  throw  itself  in  my  way.  At 
U3 
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any  rate,  I  was  fully  retolved  never  lo  put  her  in 
mind  again  of  the  affair. 

Next  morning^  howeter,  the  minister  drew  me 
to  the  corner  of  a  window  in  the  Princess  anti- 
chamber,  and  assured  me,  that  the  sovereign  had 
lately  mentioned  me  several  times  in  the  hand' 
8ooie«t  terms ;  that  he  had  confirmed  him  in 
these  favourable  sentiments,  and  had  the  strongest 
hope  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  congratulate 
me  on  the  attainment  of  my  wishes.  He  was 
fight ;  for  the  same  month  I  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  which  1  bow  hold.     Had  not  my  con- 


science attested  that  I  had  earned  tbb  elevatioa 
by  many  preceding  actions,  We  assured  that  I 
should  have  refused  it ;  boi  a  survey  of  my  past 
life,  and  a  look  at  you,  caused  m^  to  accept  the 
proffered  promotion.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  conjectures ;  the  whole 
may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence  of  the  circum- 
stances4  Bat  yet,  my  son,'!  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  poor  dog  deserved  a  place,  and  i  shall  at 
least  wish  that  you  may  once  have  occasioii  to 
relate  a  similar  story  to  your  son. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  POLAND, 

IVITH   ItESPE^T   TO   TH£   PERSONS,   MANNERS,  DRE6S,  &C.   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


I  AM  in  doubt,  whether  1  shouTd  call  thR 
Poles  a  tall  people,  or  not.  That  there  are  mnr*y 
above  the  common  stiture,  is  unquestionable; 
but  I  think  the  idea  will  be  irtore  fairly  ijene- 
ralized  by  the  asset tion,  that  they  arc  abodt  the 
middle  size.  They  are  rarely  corpulent.  Their  com- 
plexions are  fair,  often  colourless,  and  generally 
with  far  less  colour  than  the  Enjjlish.  The  eyes 
and  hair  are  usually  light,  though  there  are  many 
beautiful  exceptions.  It  n^ver  struck  me,  that 
they  possess  any  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of 
feature.  The  general  expression  of  the  coun- 
tanance  is  amiable,  friendly,  and  interesting-— 
the  natural  result  of  their  general  character. 

There  are  no  traces  remaining  of  that  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  which  so  peculiarly  characterised 
the  rugged  virtues  of  their  Sarmatian  ancestors. 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  they  are  de- 
ficient in  the  ordinary  and  gentlemanly  courage; 
btrt  we  no  where  discover  those  symptoms  of 
itrong  thought  which  impels  to  intelligent  ac- 
tivity and  enterprize. 

Their  manners  are  singularly  polite,  open,  and 
mffable— no  insolent  pride,  no  disgtisting  hauteur  \ 
conscious  of  their  rank, -as  is  natural  and  in- 
evitaMe;  but  they  know  how  to  dtecend  with 
grace  and  dignified  kindness. 

I  cannot  give  a  more  apt,  or  a  more  illtistrious 
example,  than  the  Prince  Czartoryski.  His  per- 
ton  is,  perhaps,  rather  below  the  middle  stature, 
but  erect  and  well  proportioned;  his  counte- 
nance,  open  and  sanguine,  invites  to  friendly  in- 
t^oursc;  his  forehead  clear,  open,  and  for  a 
man  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  remark- 
ably free  from  wrinkles ;  his  nose  is  slightly  aqui- 
line; his  eyes— dark,  bright,  and  playful,  indi 
cative  of  a  Kvely  fancy*-are  well  overshadowed 
with  eyebrows  slightly  arched,  lais^,  and  move- 
aU«  by  th»  electric  touches  of  thought  >  it  is  « 


face  expressive  of  intelligence,  with  the  totrf 
absence  of  all  indications  of  laborious  effort.— 
His  manners  are  condescending,  kind,  and  Emi- 
lia r,  beyond  all  praise  Every  one  feels  at  ease 
in  his  company^  from  his  varion&and  extenstte 
knowledge,  both  of  books  and  of  men,  he  can 
adapt  himself  with  facility  to  all  persons  and  cha- 
racters. Yet  he  has  more  real  dignhy  than  is 
often  seen  even  in  persons  of  the  first  mnk.  In 
truth,  he  cannot  help  being  conscious  that  h« 
loses  nothing  by  a  near  inspection.  His  inteU 
lectual  superiority  screens  him  from  the  possibi- 
fity  of  all  contempt,  as  aneffect  of  familiarity. 
The  more  intimately  he  is  known,  the  more  sin* 
cercly  is  he  loved,  the  more  certainly  admired.-* 
But  the  quality  which  imparts  the  great  charm 
to  his  manners  and  conversation  is,  thefcal  and 
manifest  benignity  of  heart,  which  flows  in  *very 
word,  and  prompts  to  every  action.  1  have  often 
heard  him  spoken  of  by  different  people,  on  oc- 
casions, and  in  situations,  which  totally  precluded 
all  sentiments  of  flattery  or  views  of  interest ; 
and  the  genuine  expressions  of  affection  and 
esteem  have  been  so  distinctly  marked  on  t)ie  . 
countenances  of  the  speakers,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  worthiness  and  true  respec- 
tability of  character  in  the  object  which  had 
awakened  them. 

The  penon  vf  the  Count  Zamoyski  is  tall  and 
erect.  His  complexion,  clear,  but  colonrtess; 
light  hair ;  a  long  nose-;  eyes  light  and  large, 
with  a  countenance  singularly  open  and  bene- 
volent—a very  good  face.  He  has  evidently  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  but, 
vhat  is  far  higher  praise,  his  excellence  of  heart 
shines  through  all  his  condttct.  I  have  never  seen 
a  human  being  whose  disposition  is  more  essen- 
tially good  and  honourable.  He  delights  to  coit- 
template  pictures  of  happiness  and  of  peifestiMi« 
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If  he  bat  foUowed  a  cliaract4:r,  eren  in  a  pUy, 
with  interest  and  admintion,  it  painfully  woonds 
bis  «tenaibility»  to  find  that 'character  deviate  from 
honour,  and  thus  mar  the  rirtuuutf 'reveries  his 
Caney  had  been  weavini;.  Nothing  could  give 
him  a  more  deep  regret  than  the  thought  that  he 
bad  injured  a  single  human  being.  These  ad- 
mirable qualities,  1  have  before  observed,  are 
not  likely  to  lie  inert  and  useless. 

1  have  spoken  thus  particularly  of  these  two 
illustrious  men,  because  1  happened  to  know 
them  best;  without  intendhig  the  slightest  dis- 
respect to  many  other  noble  Poles,  whom  I  had 
the  bonour  of  seeing.  Of  others,  indeed,  the 
characters  1  should  be  enabled  to  give  would  be 
so  general,  as  to  be  little  flattering  to  themsdves, 
And  as  little  amusing  to  my  readers. 

My  fair  conntry-women  wjll  now  be  curious 
Co  know  something  about  the  ladies  of  Poland, 
mnd  I  proceed  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Whether 
I  shall  flatter  their  vanity  quite  so  much  b9  they 
conid  wish,  1  shall  leave  themselves  to  deter> 
miae.  I  must  assure  them,  at  the  outset,  that  1 
have  high  praises  to  bestow  on  foreigners ;  yet, 
on  striking  an  equitable  balance,  1  am  free 
to  acknowledge  that,  the  advantage  is  still  their 
own. 

.  In  point  of  stature  and  general  appearance,  T 
have  scarcely  any  remark  to  make  which  could 
fliscritninate  the  Pblish  ladies  from  the  Enelish. 
Their  complexioiis  are  fair  and  clear,  perhaps 
more  generally  colourless  than  those  of  EngHsh 
ladief .  Rouge  is  almost  universal,  except  aipong 
young  girls.  The  quantity,  as  it  may  seem,  is  in 
«ome  shrt  of  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  lady, 
and  certainly  increases  with  the  age :  for  a  wo- 
man  advanced  in  years  is  rouged  even  to  the  eyes. 
Their  teeth  are  commonly  good  :  hair  and  eyes 
generally  light,  though  with  many  exceptions. 
Their  cast  of  features  is  extremely  various ;  and 
I  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  select  any  which 
ehooM  be  nationally  efaaiacterlstk:.  I  shall  there- 
fore cooteot  myself  with  gi^ng  tvro  or  three  ex- 
amples; pfeansing,  however,  a  bint  to  Englisli 
ladies,  not  to  be  too  much  in  a  hurry  with  their 
gcseral  conclosioos  respectinf  all  Poliib  ladies, 
grounded  on  these  select  partienlars. 

Tbb  Countbss  Zamotski.— This  lady  is  tall 
and  slender,  with  an  elegance  of  form,  which  the 
loveliest  of  the  graces  might  behold  with  envy 
She  is  of  that  class  of  beauty^  which  in  tommon 
language  we  call  dark,  as  she  has  dark  hair  and 
dark  eyes;  yet  her  complexion  is  beaotifully  fair 
and  dear;  her  nose  and  chin  feminine,  well  and 
delidbtely  shaped ;  her  teeth  white  and  regukr; 
her  month  well  formed,  with  sweetly  pocoiDg 
lips.  She  has  that  part  of  beauty  in  which  ladies 
are  most  de6eient-*a  fine,  smooth,  and  open 
ft>r^|€idy  which  JoMt  Bothiog  on  beisf  shown. 


and  of  which  the  lower  part  is  graced  with  beau* 
tiful  dark  eye-brow^  exhibiting  the  gently  wav- 
ing line,  expressive  of  laste  and  feeling.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  notice  any  quality  which 
may  be  thought  to  dim  the  lustre  of  this  assem* 
blageof  beauties-i^it  is,  that  her  lovely  eyes  are 
not  exactly  in  a  line  with  each  other;  but  the 
deviation  is  so  trifling,  as  to  b/*  observed  only  ia 
certain  positions  of  the  face;  nor  am  1  sen&ibte 
that  it  detracts  any  thing  from  the  general  eflFect. 
It  is  as  a  spot  upon  the  glorious  face  of  the  sun^ 
which  serves  to  augment  by  contrast  his  effulgent 
brightness.  Her  eye-lids,  the  edges  finely  curvod^ 
and  adorned  with  dark  eye-Ushes,  open  and  lift  ' 
themselves  with  peculiar  beauty  ;  and  when  her 
eyes,  in  soft  and  lambent  lustre,  are  cast  heaven- 
ward,  her  soul  rapt  in  pleasing  contemplation^ 
she  then  displays  one  of  her  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  attitudes.  In  this  attitude  she  has  sat 
for  her  picture. 

But  the  powerful  magic  of  tliis  lady^s  beauty 
proceeds  from  that  sensibility  which  pervades 
and  animates  her  lovely  form.  It  is  this  which 
gives  a  natural  ease,  an  inimitable  grace,  to  alt 
her  movemenu,  which  art  alone  can  never  be- 
stow :  it  is  this  which  tunes  her  voice  to  soft, 
melodious  accents— which  inspires  her  with 
elevated  sentiment,  and  the  touch  of  sym- 
pathy. 

When  her  soul  it  up—when  her  feelings  are 
awake,  and  in  search  of  objects  to  keep  them  in 
play,  she  will  often  go  to  her  instrumem ;  and 
the  obedient  strings,  responsive  to  the  electric 
kiss,  will  proudly  rise  irj  full  and  warbled  har- 
monj^  or  gently  sink  in  dyHig  sounds,  which  melt 
and  pierce  the  tool. 

But  her  qualifications  end  not  with  the  onli* 
nary  female  accomplishments.  She  has  a  high 
relish  for  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  delicalo 
taste  in  the  productions  of  fine  literature  in  ge- 
neral. Of  this  1  had  once  a  striking  proof.  She 
bad  been  reading  on  a  certain  day  in  one  of  tbo 
volumes  of  La  Harpe ;  and  had  been  both  in* 
formed  and  delighted.  On  joining  the  company 
in  the  saloon,  her  countenance  wa«  Hosh«l  with 
sentiment  and  interest,  and  she  expressed  her 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  writer  who  had 
given  her  pleasure  so  refined  and  exquisite.  Such 
men  (.said  she)  1  would  load  with  hooouis  while 
alive,  and  when  dead,  would  erect  statues  to 
their  memories.  In  such  a  soul,  the  enthu- 
siast poet  would  wish  to  ekablish  his  splendid 
empire. 

But  I  shall  be  reminded^  I  am  afraid,  that  I  ani 
not  now  deKribing  the  heroine  of  a  rbaanoe.  1 
admit  the  justness  of  the  imagined  rebuke.  Bqt 
surely,  it  were  an  injury  and  a  symptom  of  a  mo« 
rose  and  gloomy  temper,  to  speak  of  beauty  and 
excelliwice  lo  coo>u^Mn»te»  ig  ibe  diy  aad  hoiM» 
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tpun  terms  of  vulgar  admiration.  Why  will 
but  ladies  be  more  extentiyely  cnnTinced,  that 
it  is  by  qualifications  like  these  alone,  by  which 
they  can  hope  to  enchain  the  soul  ?  Beauty  is 
not  beauty  without  sentiment,  without  intelli- 
gence, without  expression.  Wo  may  admire  the 
delicacy  of  contour  in  a  statue.  But  lines  straight 
or  waving,  or  curved  or  angular,  constitqte  not  a 
human  being.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  a 
statue;  it  is  intelligent  expression— -the  vital 
glow  of  feeling,  whose  pervasive  radiance  warms 
•nd  illumines  the  mngic  circle,  and  weaves  the 
deep  spells  of  beauty *s  soft  dominion.  The  Count 
Zamoyski  is  worthy  of  a  spouse  so  an\iable  ;  and 
though  they  are  both  still  young,  five  boys 
mnd  a  girl  attest  the  happiness  of  their  conjugal 
union. 

Prikcess  or  Wirtimberg— «ister  of  the 
preceding,  and  consort  of  the  brother  of  the 
Pi incc  of  Wirtcinberg,  married  to  our  Princess 
Royal.  She  is  sepvted,  however,  from  her  hus- 
band, on  a6count  of  treatment,  which  has  obtained 
~  and  (as  report  says)  has  merited  the  epithet  of 
brutal.  It  is  no  dispraise  to  this  lady  to  say  that 
•he  yields  to  her  lovely  sister  in  personal  charms. 
In  feminine  accomplishntents,  she  is  nothing  in- 
ferior. To  her  honour  be  it  said,  that  no  one 
more  affectionately  loves  her  sister,  or  is  more 
forward  in  generous  admiration  of  her.  Yet  her 
own  person  has  striking  and  peculiar  beauties. 
She  has  the  dtvinest  full  dark  eyes  which  ever 
adorned  the  countenance  of  woman,  perfectly 
placed,  and  surrounded  by  those  clear  and  delicate 
shadings,  which  indicite  feeling  and  genius.  Her 
forehead  is  clear  and  open,  and  her  fine  d^rk  eye- 
brows are  the  seat  of  unwonted  expression.  The 
lower  part  of  her  face  is  less  perfect,  considered 
JLS  belonging  to  a  woman ;  but  there  is  not  a 
laature  which  impresses  us  as  disagreeable.  I 
shall  present  the  completest  idea  of  this  lady^s 
&ce,  and  bestow  on  it,  at  the  same  time,  no 
ordinary  praise,  by  observinf ,  that  it  is  a  striking, 
though  perhaps  a  softened  resemblance,  of  that 
«f  Mrs.  Siddon8<i— a  resembfance  by  which  she  is 
«Mich  flattered.  The  mental  qualifications  of 
this  lady,  in  no  wise  disappoint  the  expectations 
which  arise  from  the  intelligence  of  her  counte- 
nance. If  the  conversation  has  happened  to  turn 
«)n  the  importaat  topics  of  the  aflbirs  of  king- 
doms, I  have  been  astonislied  at  the  soundness  of  | 
Iter  observations,  and  the  confident  clearness  with 
which  they  were  uUered.  In  speaking  of  the  ; 
fate  of  Poland,  1  once  heard  her  remark,  wi^ 
•n  air  of  reproachful  erapfaaais,  "  If  we  had  had 
ft  head  in  Poland,  the  country  might  yet  have 
te«n  saved !''  Perhaps  her  highness  was  not  for 
from  the  truth. 

PtlNOfiSf  CONSTANTINK  CsARTO«l»KA.-^^t 

ikmik^U  CKcitiRf  the  tavy  of  the  £o||lirii  fiW|  ] 


I  roust  not  forget  to  speak  the  praises  of  this  dis- 
tinguished beauty.  She  ia  about  the  middle 
•Uture,  her  person  wVl-forroed,  and  rather  full) 
but  it  is  the  plenitude  of  health  and  joyanee  ; 
there  is  no  approach  to  lustiness.  She  has  a 
complexion  beautifully  fair  j  eyes  andliah-  lifht, 
though  not  so  light  as  to  betray  any  sort  of  wealc- 
ness.  Her  features  are  perCactly  regular  as4 
beautiful ;  their  expression  sweet  and  natural— » 
a  healthful  and  a  joyous  beau^,  abundant  of 
love*s  choicest  blessings. 

In  speaking  generally  of  the  PoKsh  ladies,  ttt 
point  of  mannei«and  disposition,  they  appear  ia 
a  tery  amiable  and  estimable  light.  To  say  of 
ladies  of  rank,  that  they  are  polished  and  accom- 
plished, Is  no  distinctive  praise,  as  those  q«alific»> 
tions  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  it  is  to  their 
distinguished  honour,  that  their  mannerTare con- 
descending, kind,  and  affable;  and  that  their 
pride  and  ideas  of  rank  are  almost  uniformly  sub> 
dued  by  their  singular  amiability. 

And  here  1  shall  take  ahc  liberty  to  make  oa« 
rematk,  whiah  people  may  call  moral iiing,  if 
they  please ;  It  is,  that  pride  never  takes  deep 
root  but  in  cold  constitutions.  The  warm,  th« 
generous,  are  too  much  oceupied  with  their  own 
feelings,  and  their  affection  for  others,  to  attfiid 
to  suggestions  exclusively  selfish.  1  trust,  that 
the  quality  I  would  wish  to  stigmatise  will  not 
be  confounded  with  the  pride  of  elevated 
thoughts— a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  of 
station  in  society,  justly  entitled  to  be  styled 
noble,  and  honourable  to  human  character, 

The  tempers  of  the  Polish  ladies,  though  tna- 
ceptible  of  great  exhilaration,  are  gentle  aoA 
affectionate— as  if  formed  by  nature 

Pour  parler  d^amoar 
Pendant  tout  le  jour. 

Frank  and  unreserred,  they  are  always  fn9  to 
converse ;  yet  unHke  the  sparkling  vivacity  of 
the  French  woosen,  who  rather  storm  than  invite 
attention,  their  manners  solicit  regard  by  inob* 
trusire  aUuinmenta— by  attiactioes  more  aeoret, 
not  lea  powerful. 

The  aatienal  drew  nf  a  Polisli  gentleaMn  ceo- 
sists  of  a  vest  or  waistaoat  with  ileevcs  moat  com- 
monly of  pink,  yellnw*  «r  bine  silk,  though  the 
colour  may  vary  with  the  taste  of  tiie  vnaiv. 
Over  this  is  worn  a  loose  tunic  of  doth,  velvet,  er 
silk,  according  to  persons  and  times,  which 
reaches  a  little  below  the  knees,  and  is  confined 
aboQttbevraaftby  asashof  silk.  The  sleeves  are 
full,  and  slashed  towards  tkeriwulder,  boik  behinrt 
and  before  j  and  the  open  places  are  lined  with 
siBctke  same  eelonr  with  the  9est«  ThelMWchm 
or  rathei  trowsera,  are  on  ordinary  ociiisiona  6f 
cioth ;  at  other  times  of  silk^  likewise  of  tke  aaao 
i  aad  tkctr  nytwwitigi  an  tb«  lt|«  u« 
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vnet  and  c6vefed(  like  our  fMnutoons^  by  the 
tops  9f  yellow  Tdrkey- leather  boftkins.  The 
tMiic  n  open  at  the  bosoAi  to  display  the  «Hk 
vevt  beneath)  and  ci<^  throughoat  with  far, 
aoiuetinwa  wHh  ermine.  The  ikirt  collar  Should 
be  opea»  or  confined  only  by  |i  tingle  button.  A 
Beck  handkerchief,  however,  is  now  nsoally 
«ided.  Without  doors,  a  renadiih  cap  of  seme 
gay  cokmred  leatther  is  worn,  ornamented  with 
lur.  The  head  is  shaired  with  the  ex8e|iition 
only  of  a  circular  patch  of  short  hair,  about  three 
!er  lour  iiicfaes  in  diameter.  Whiricen  Uso,  afid 
asabf«^  as  a  mask  of  nobiKty,  areeasential  to 
complete  the  costume^  but  the  latter  is  discon- 
tioaed.  When  on  horseback,  the  ?oIbh  noble 
hu  a  suraptuoiis  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoul- 


Thisdresf  Is  undoubtedly  grand  and  pictur- 
4S(fae,  but  more  showy  than  usefuL  No  dress 
can  be  founded  on  a  just  taste  which  does  not 
Join  convenieace  to  eleganee.  It  is  now  -very 
generally  laid  askle.  The  Poles  have  adopted 
the  Bngliflh  fashions  in  fhia,  and  in  tome  other 
^antetiUfs.  But  there  is  rarely  any  considerable 
<party  without  the  presence  of  several  penons  in 
the  aoeient  national  costume^  These  instarnces 
«re  almost  'always  found  among  ddcfrly  men,  and 
those  too  not  of  the  first  consequence.  I  do  not 
fteoUect  more  than  a  tingle  iottance  of  a  young 
ipenoo^  in  genteel  company,  that  habited.  The 
'^feldftfmertrelain  the  ancient  custom;  the  young 
«nes  have  abandoned  it. 

In  winter  the  Polct  formerly  wove  tables,  the 
akiat  of  tygen  and  leopards^  drc.  alto  velvets 


lined  with  wool  and  edged  with  fur.  This  prac 
tice  isliot  wholly  discontinue<l,  but  their  on|tnary 
cloths  are  now  more  commonly  lined  wiih  wool, 
or  rather  with  prepared  sheepskin  j  to  that  a 
Polish  gentleman  may  walk  or  ride  out  apparently 
only  in  a  sort  of  shooting  jacket  and  boot$>  tho* 
the  firrtt  would  be  lined  with  sl»eep-skin,  and  th« 
last  perhaps  with  wolf-skin,  the  hair  turned  tfi^ 
wards  the  leg.  The  only  apparent  difference 
from  the  dress  of  an  Englishman  would  consiA  « 
in  the  furred  or  velvet  cap,  lined  also  with  sheep*, 
skin.  If  a  person  "goes  out  during  the  severity  d£ 
the  firest  without  one  of  these  caps,  he  is  liable 
to  a  headache  so  tr^endouif  as  scarcely  to  b^ 
borne.  The  Poles  speak  of  it  with  honor.  I 
have  been  so  imprudent  more  than  once,  to  walk 
out  only  with  an  ordinary  hat ;  and  though  I  did 
notfM  in  consequence  a  headache  of  the  violence 
described,  I  yet  feh  enough  to  be  convinced  that 
the  warning  which  had  been  given  me  was  not 
without  reason.  The  gloves  are  also  lined  with 
fur.  / 

During  the  summer  the  redingota  is  worn  bf 
most  persons  not  of  the  first  rank.  This  word  h 
evidently liorrowed  fh>m  the  English  ritUng-eoat. 
It  is  the  common  surtout,  or  uppl:r-cnat,  and  ia 
worn  without  any  other  under  it.  Within  door, 
it  is  the  ordinary  coat  also  in  winter* 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  stress  of  the  hdiet 
it,  in  winter,  a  large  tilk  pelisse,  Rned  or  rather 
padded  with  wool,  and  often  edged  with  fur. 
This  it  uted  only  when  they  go  into  the  open  air. 
In  general,  their  drett  differs  Kttte  or  noibkng 
from  that  of  English  or  French  ladiet . 


A  TOtJR  IN  ZEALAND  IN  THE  YEAR  1802. 

BY  A  NATIVB  OF  DENMARK. 


I  BAD  tontneted  an  intimacy  with  a  young 
fjentlemanat  Copenhagen,  who  came  from  Nor- 
way, to  enter  himself  a  ttndent  at  otfr  univertity ; 
and  we  proposed,  in  the  rammer  of  180S,  to 
'  -fliake  an  excunion  into  the  country .  We  get  off 
ia  the  month  of  Jane,  by  the.  western  gate,  dose 
-without  which  a  glorious  monument  stands  on 
the  high  mad,  in  commemoration  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasants. 

The  road,  on  either  side,  leads  to  large,  hand- 
some, and  even  magnificent  hotiscs.  At  some 
little  disunce  from  the  monument  it  branches 
into  an  avenue  on  the  right,  composed  of  six  re. 
'-gular  tows  of  lofty  lime  trees.*  These  lead  to 
Fredericktberg,  over  fertfle  and  highly  cultivated 
^AeMt,  many  of  which  have  latterly  been  meta- 
morphoaed  hitogacdens,  sunoundingelegant  and 
-£inffifiil  viHas^      Thus,  this  delightful  «venue 


assumes  an  appearance  which,  encouraged,  wlfl 
rival  in  taste  and  natural  beauties,  th«  first  cities 
of  the  world. 

At  soon  as  the  gates  are  opened  on  Sunday 
afternoon  (they  are  always  shut  during  divine 
service),  immense  crowds  flock  along  this  road. 
The  avenue  fills  with  company,  who  ramble  to 
the  Royal  Gardens,  or  the'  village,  where  the  eat 
is  entertained  wiih  music  from  every  quarter. 
Mirth  and  festivity  are  universal,  and  good  ordet 
pervades  the  whole. 

We  entered  the  gardens,  and  passed  some 
agreeable  hours  in  viewing  the  different  improve- 
menis.  They  are  not,  however,  eq ually  deserving 
commendation^  paniculariy  the  canal  and  water- 
fall }  but  the  grotto,  which  embowers  the  spring, 
and  the  singularly  beautiful  serpentine  wjdks 
whidrtonduct  you,  as  it  were,  through  irregular 
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paths  of  uacultivated  nature,  deserfe  particular , 
notice. 

The  palace  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  and 
forms  a  coup  tPttil  particularly  attractive.  Lime 
trees,  in  romantic  groups,  range  along  the  decli- 
tity  on  the  side  facing  the  gardens,  through  the 
middle  of  which  a  rich  lawn  has  been  lefelled 
Uown  the  slope. 

The  pn.tspects  from  this  hill  are  every  way 
pleasing,  but  not  equally  striking.  If  the  eye 
wanders  in  vain  for  mountains,  cataracts,  preci- 
pices, or  cascades,  the  he^,  at  least,  is  gratified ; 
h  contemplates  a  country  made  fertile  by  the 
cheerful  labours  of  an  industrious  peasantry. 

The  prospect  from  that  sideqf  the  palace  which 
fiices  Copenhagen,  is  most  interesting. 
.  To  the  left  lies  an  avenue  leading  to  Fredericks- 
berg,  overtopping  a  multitude  of  well  contrasted 
houses  and  gardens,  which  extend  and  vanish 
amidfct  the  larger  edifices  of  the  western  suburb. 
The  monument  appears  in  the  perspective. 

To  the  right,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  divides 
Zealand  from  the  island  of  Amack,  where  in- 
numerable flocks  are  seen  to  graze,  giving  you  at 
once  a  clear  idea  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants. 

In  the  centre,  Oopenhagen  preienu  itself  with 
a  degree  of  9|4endour  and  grandeur  diflicult  to 
be  described.  Its  numerous  towers,  one  of  which 
19  dSO  feet  high,  majestically  rear  their  heads 
nbove'  lofty  buildings  raised  upon  the  ashes .  of 
that,  pftrt  of  the  city  which  was  destroyed  in  1795, 
which  are  calculated  to  impress  the  traveller  with 
ideas  of  its  present  magnificence  equal  to  those 
of  former  times,  when  the  gorgeous  pabce  of 
Christiansborg,  and  the  ancient  church  of  Saint 
Nicholas  enriched  the  scene ;  with  this  essential 
difference,  however,  that  formerly  the  attraction 
lay  in  iu  exterior,  now  it  is  transferred  to  the 
interior;  and  although  the  massy  piles  of  ruins 
may  seem  to  derogate  from  its  imporunce,  the 
deficiency  is  amply  supplied  by  its  internal 
beauties. 

The  view  is  enlivened  by  innumerable  vessels 
passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  which  lose  them- 
selves  behind  Copenhagen,  re-appear,  and  glide 
down  the  Sound,  between  the  shores  of  Zealand 
and  those  of  Sweden ;  which,  as  well  as  the  isle 
of  Hveen,  are  visible  from  this  hill. 

The  palace  \%  not  large,  but  it  is  handsome  ; 
and  its  delightful  situation,  and  vicinity  to  the 
city,  render  it  a  most  eligible  retreat  for  the  Prince 
Royal.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  this 
amiable  prince  reposes  from  the  fatigues  ef  an 
uiiremiitcd  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  exalted 
fltaiion  ;  while  the  dextcrjty  with  which  he  steers 
his  bark  along  the  dangerous  shoal  of  politics 
claims  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  steady  adherenca  to  his  word  which  at^ 


tends  all  this  princess  actions  baa  estahKsbed  hit 
character,  both  as  a  ruler  and  a  man,  with  everj 
judicious  and  impartial  /oreigner ;  but  with  his 
own  countrymen  it  has  given  birth  to  sentiments 
of  confidence  and  attachment;  which,  co-operat- 
ing with  his  exertions,  bid  fair  to  preserve  a 
country  whose  real  happiness  lies  in  its  own  lap. 

The  Prince  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Prince 
Charles,  Stadtholder  of  Hobtein.  Several  chil- 
dren were  th6  fruit  of  their  union,  of  whom  the 
Princess  Carolina  is  the  only  survivor.  She  is 
about  ten  years  old,  but  excluded  from  hiheritinc 
the  crown  by  the  laws  of  Deomark,  which  con* 
fine  the  succession  to  heirs  male. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  gardens^ 
the  Prince  Royal  and  his  consort  entereiL  them« 
privately,, to  enjoy  an  evening^s  walk  firee  from 
form.  The  interesting  sight  detained  us  some 
time  longer,  when  we  pursued  our  way  towaniB 
Roeskilde  Inn,  eight  miles  distant  from  the  me- 
tropolis. H^e  we  sojourned  for  the  night,  and 
set  off  again  at  stm-rise. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  thia 
country  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  must  exult  ai 
the  change  time  has  made  for  the  better ;  and  to 
those  who  are  not,  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
to  know  how  changes  so  beneficial  could  have 
been  produced  in  so  short  a  period. 

Formerly,  when  you  met  a  peasant  driving  his 
waggon  to  madcet,  the  appeartnce  of  himsdf 
and  every  thing  about  him  gave  you  an  idea  of 
forced  obedience.  Instead  of  alacrity,  you  saw 
suUenness  on  his  brow ;  instead  of  the  cheerful 
husbandman  whistlmg  with  the  firuiu  of  his  la- 
bour to  market,  yoa  b^eld  a  slave  toiling  for  a 
merciless  master.  Encouraged  by  no  one,  but 
oppressed  by  many,  he  dragged  his  unwilling 
steps  slowly  along,  reluctantly  yielding  to  the 
strong  necessity  which  robbed  him  of  his  best 
produce,  to  satisfy  the  unfeeling  claims  of  those 
whose  only  merit  was  the  accidental  superioritf 
of  their  birth ;  so  that  the  fruit  of  his  <Sillgence 
was  certain  ruin.  If  he  dared  to  remonstrate  he 
was  chastised;  if  his. lands  did  not  thrive  ho  was 
calkd  lazy,  and  tumedotitofthefarm  by  the  lord 
office  manor.  If  industrious,  and  his  lands  ina- 
proved,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  lady,  who  always 
found  out  some  deserving  favourite  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  this  poor  man^s  industry.  His  old  age 
was  uncheered  by  the  fruits  of  those  trees  he  had 
planted  in  his  youth  ;  and  his  death-bed  imcon- 
soled  by  the  comforts  be  might  otherwise  hase 
left  his  children. 

Such,  and  numberless  other  abuses,  at  lengtk 
rendered  the  peasant  supine,  spiritless,  and  unfit 
for  enterprise.  The  gloom  extended  to  every 
thing  around  him  ;  the  houses,  land,  cattle,  aU 
were  t'mctured  with  his  wretchedness. 

When  1  therefore  reflet  on  his  miserably  lo|» 
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'  cannot  sufficiently  respect  tnd  admire  those 
pro4>rietors  of  l^nds  whose  philanthropy  was 
roosed  in  his  behalf.f-VassaUf  e  was  abolished ; 
the  lands  were  parcelled  out  in  lots,  upon  which 
^rm-houses  were  erected,  and  those  peasants  only 
remained  in  the  Tillage  whose  lands  were  con- 
tiguous. This  arrangement  made  the  peasant 
hb  own  master.  He  could  now  act  according  to 
his  own  judgment)  he  had  merely  his  own  be> 
neiit  to  consult,  not  that  of  others. 

While  indulging  these  reflections,  cheered  by 
the  smiling  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country, 
we  imperceptibly  reached  the  valley  in  which 
Iloeskilde,  the  most  ancient  town  of  Zealapd,  is 
situated.  As  it  has  been  constantly  on  the  de- 
dioe,  nothing  particular  can  be  said  in  its  favour, 
except  what  its  pleasant  situation  claims.  It  is 
built  on  a  branch  of  the  Jisefiord,  the  banks  of 
which  form  a  very  striking  contrast.  To  the  left 
are  vast  forests  of  oak,  through  which,  at  inter- 
vals, various  spkes  and  steeples  ste«l  upon  the 
view,  and  to  the  right  lie  innumerable  com  fields^ 
interspersed  with  insulated  farms. 

We  entered  the  town,  and  put  up  at  the  sign 
•f  the  Prince,  where  a  cheerful  looking  landlady 
welcomed  us  with  much  good  humour.  Having 
rested  a  little,  we  walked  out  to  view  the  town, 
mad  particularly  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
the  remains  of  all  our  royal  family  for  ages  past. 
The  building,  though  very  extensive,  has  been 
increased  by  a  mausoleum  for  the  reception  of 
future  kings. 

We  beheld  the  resting  place  of  Christian  IV. 
•  king  who  held  the  balance  of  justide  in  equal 
scales,  and  who  consulted  in  all  things  the  good 
of  hi4  subjects ;  happy  in  an  honourable  peace, 
but  provoked  by  injuries,  the  first  to  meet  danger 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  people.  His 
virtues  have  procured  him  the  surname  of  Great. 

Having  seen  every  thing  worthy  our  attention, 
we  returned  to  our  good  humoured  hostess,  who 
confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  we  had  pre- 
▼iously  formed  of  her.  We  were  well  served, 
charged  reasonably,  and  left  the  inn  highly  pleased 
with  our  enrertainment 

We  now  directed  our  route  towards  ililleroed, 
a  market  town,  famous  for  a  castle  called  Fre* 
dericksborg.  After  having  proceeded  a  consider- 
able way,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might,  by 
taking  the  circuitous  route  through  Horn*s  Her* 
red,  have  surveyed  Jaegerspriis,  a  country  seat 
belonging  to  Prince  Frederick.  The  Prince  has 
erected  monuments  in  his  gardens  to  those  great 
men  who  have,  in  their  different  capacities, 
signalized  themselves  for  the  good  and  glory  of 
their  country  From  that  place  we  would  have 
re  crossed  i he  branch  of  the  Jisefiord,  and  come 
to  Frederlcksvaerk,  an  extensive  cannon  foundry, 
^sublished  by  the  late  General  Classtn.    But,  at 


my  friend  seemed  little  disposed  to  undertake  that 
journey,  we  pursued  the  plan  we  driginally  set 
out  with. 

The  numerous  spires  of  the  castle  of  Frede* 
ricksborg  now  appeared  in  the  horiton,  and  we 
mounted' an  eminence  whence  we  beheld  th« 
gotbic  castle  f^ating,  as  it  were,  in  the  lake  below. 
The  town  of  Hilleroed,  which  is  small  and  incon- 
siderable,  o:cupies  one  side  of  the  banks,  and 
presents  a  very  picturesque  scene.  There  aro 
gardens  to  all  the  houses,  which  slope  down  t6 
the  water^s  edge ;  while  the  other  side  displays 
corn  fields  in  high  cultivation,  mingled  with^ 
avenues,  and  closed  by  woods  that  confine  tb€ 
view  to  a  very  limited  compass. 

It  being  the  hour  for  divine  service,  I  proposed 
that  we  should  go  to  church,  and  afterwards 
return  to  the  castle.  The  church  is  a  very  neat 
building,  and  its  interior  presents  a  singular  spec* 
Ucle,  the  walls  being  lined  with  a  vast  number  of 
the  escutcheons  of  our  nobility.—**  Pray,  gentle- 
men,**civilly  asked  a  man  who  concluded  we  wer« 
strangers,  "  do  you  wish  to  see  our  Saviour  ?*• 
We  thanked  him,  and  said,  "Yes."  He  con- 
ducted us  to  a  heavy  mass  of  silver,  modelled  in 
the  form  of  Christ.  **  There  were,**  continued 
the  man  "  his  twelve  apostles,  but  th^  are  gone 
away.  When  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  possessed 
himself  of  great  part  of  the  island,  including  the 
castle,  he  carried  them  off,  saying  to  our  Saviour^ 
You  may  ttay^  but  your  disciples  shall  go  tn/e  th9 
world  for  ths  ben^  qfrnunkind,"* 

From  church  we  went  to  view  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  which,  however  presented  nothing  te 
engage  our  attention,  excepting  the  peasant  maid 
who  shewed  us  the  apartments.  Her  singular 
dress  and  manners  visibly  interested  my  friend ; 
nor  was  I  less  pleased  with  the  fascinating  simpli- 
city of  her  whole  appearance,  so  superior  to  the 
imitations  of  our  dashing  bellts^  who  at  timet 
borrow  the  rustic  garb,  without  being  able  to 
complete  the  meumorphosu  by  assuming  the 
rustic*s  peculiar  graces.  'Her  petticoat  was  of 
green  taffeta  ^  a  pale  pink  silk  corset,  made  to 
her  shape,  displayed  all  the  symmetry  of  her  fine 
form;  while  a  silken  cap,  entwined  with  threads 
of  gold,  sat  close  to  her  face,  just  permitting  her 
features  to  peep  forth,  and  express  a  cbuntenance 
which  the  fancy  of  no  painter  could  equal.  My 
friend^  asked  her  a  very  natural  question ;  she 
cast  down  her  fine  blue  eyes,  and  %ith  a  sigh 
answered,  she  had  now  no  friend ;  **  he  fell,** 
said  ^e,  **  last  year  .in  the  baule,  yet  I  grieve 
not  so  much  for  myself;  he  died  for  his  country, 
it  was  a  noble  end,-— but  he  might  have  become 
a  firm  supporter  of  my  aged  parents,  if  distress 
should  ever  bow  them  down.**  We  noticed  to 
her,  that  she  had  as  just  a  claim  as  others  to  benefit 
by  the  general  subscription.    Her  reply  won  my 
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heart:—**  There  are  widows,  srphBiif,  and 
wounded  enough,**  answered  this  lovely  daughter 
of  simplicity,  **  to  shara  the  just  reward  of  their 
grateful  country }  my  parenu  will  soon  leave  this 
world,  and  honesty  with  industry  will  help  me 
through  It.**  Had  I  been  a  painter,  the  portrait 
•f  this  affecting  girl  should  have  grioed  thii 
page! 

Having  passed  two  very  pleasant  days  at  HlUe- 
reed,  we  proceeded  to  Fredensborg,  taking  the 
load  which  winds  along  the  remaina  of  the 
beautiful  oak  wood,  whose  foliage  once  hid  the 
village  of  Groenholt.  On  entering  this  village^ 
we  observed  a  stork^s  nest  on  the  churchy  which 
we  found  engrossed  the  interest  of  the  whole 
'Village.  There  were  two  birds,  and  the  rustics 
Carefully  provided  them  materiab  to  build  with, 
and  guarded  them  from  the  wanton  pranks  of 
the  miscbievoutf.  One  of  them  flew  over  our 
heads  with  food  for  its  mate,  which  was  perched 
upon  the  back  of  the  church  tending  her  young 
brood. 

The  bell  now  struck  eight,  and  we  had  a  long 
road  before  us;  but  the  evening  being  extremely 
Une,  and  my  friend  making  the  proposal,  we  de- 
lenpined  on  seeking  a  supper  in  one  of  the 
cottagM.  We  entered  beneath  a  neat  looking 
foof,  and  having  mtiiSe  our  wishes  known  to  a 
clean  tidy  looking  woman,  she  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  Every  thing  we  saw  displayed  the 
attentive  housewife,  and  Increased  our  good- 
will for  our  hostess.  On  an  oaken  table  she 
spread  a  clean  cloth,  and  served  up  supper,  con- 
sisting of  a  dish  of  sour  milk  strewed  with  grated 
rye-bread  and  powdered  iugar,  bread,  fresh  bntter, 
and  some  new-laid  eggs.  Appetite  seaauned  this 
simple  repast. 

While  vre  sat  at  supper,  a  hale,  hearty  man 
entered  the  room,  whom  we  found  to  be  our 
host ;  anil  shortly  after  a  grey  headed  oM  man 
joinfed  us,  he  was  the  father  of  our  hostesi,  and 
had  been,  many  years  since,  a  soldier.  The 
veteran  placed  himself  in  a  large  wicker  chair. 
Cheerfulness  sat  on  his  brow,  and  bis  old  age 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  content.  He  began  a 
livdy  conversation,  related  anecdotes  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  dwelt  with  peculiar  delight  on  the  new 
regulations^  which  do  aWay  the  old  established 
austom  of  enlisting  Germans  for  our  army.    . 

It  vras  near  eleven  when  we  broke  up  and  atked 
for  the  reckoning;  but  our  good  host  could  not 
he  prevailed  upon  to  rec^ve  any  remuneration. 
We  left  the  cottage  highly  impressed  with  his 
hospitality,  and  proceeded  to  Fredensborg,  which 
we  reached  about  twelve  o*ciock.  The  distance 
^was  scarcely  two  miles,  but  the  night  being  un- 
commonly fine,  and  having,  in  our  island,  no 
apprehension  of  robbersi  we  Indulged  the  scene 
at  our  leisure. 


FredtnsbOfig,  situated  on  the  lake  of  Ekron, 
whfcfa  is  ome  of  the  largest  in  the  island,  fotak 
a  very  considerable  village.  It  is  surrounded  bf 
woods,  and  from  its  exqnisile  situation  has  been 
adorned  with  a  royal  palace^  which,  thot>gh  ak 
present  uninhabited,  ranks  with  the  more  elegant 
order  of  buildings. 

We  nei^t  crossed  the  country  towards  Elsinore» 
which  we  reached  at  sun-aet.  It  is  hnpossMe  to 
comprdiend  the  beauties  of  this  prospect  on  a 
fine  summer*fe  day  without  having  seen  It.  We 
ascended  a  Hsing  hillock,  to  delight  our  eyesNrith 
the  charming  scenery  around.  The  town  licsr 
immediately  beneath,  and  a  llule  beyond  H  the 
ancient  castle  of  Cronborg.  The  Sound  presented 
itself,  covered  with  ah  immense  number  of  dip- 
ping, and  the  shores  of  Sweden  displayed  tlt« 
town  of  Helsingborg,  which  Afibrded  us  a  most 
brilliant  spectacle,  tiie  sun  reverberating  his  rays 
on  the  windows,  by  which  the  houses  assumed 
the  appearance  of  one  contino^d  bbxe.  To  this 
magnlftceHt  view,  the  clearness  of  the  calm  efen- 
ing  very  materially  contributed,  the  objects  ap- 
proaching hearer  in  semblance  than  iH  reality. 

At  this  moment  the  bells  of  Cronborg  chimeiJ 
nine.  The  flag  of  the  guard  ship  was  hauled  down, 
and  a  solitary  shot  bade  farewell  to  the  setting  sun. 
We  left  our  post  and  walkedon  toidhirds  the  town. 
Ekinore  is  the  second  town'  in  our  island,  and  if 
the  spectator  were  to  calculate  on  th^  activity  and 
bustle  visible  in  every  comer  of  It^  he  would  esti- 
mate its  number  of  inhabitants  at  many  thousands. 
The  hct  howev^  is,  they  scarcely  exceed  five. 

It  needs  little  penetration  to  discover  16  whom 
this  town  chiefly  owes  its  prosperity ;  for,  if  thn 
flag  on  the  castle  did  not  infom)  ybu  it  was  Den- 
mark, you  would  fancy  yourself  in  England.  This 
resemblance  of  exterior  is  verified  with  still  greater 
exactness  in  the  interior.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Britons  bom,  they  naturally  mtain  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  country ;  and  thosd 
who  are  not,  take  peculiar  delight  in  wishing  to 
appear  like  Englishmen.  In  the  summer  season 
the  liveltnesaand  cheerfulness  of  this  town,  com- 
paratively, farsurpasses  Copenhagen ;  but  duxing 
the  winter  Elsinoi^  puts  on  a  very  sombre  garb, 
the  navigation  being  shut  up  for  four  or  five 
months.  Yet  the  inhabitants  are  not  at  a  loss  16 
amuse  themselves,  they  form  clubs,  give  ballSy 
and  contrive  to  kill  time.  There  is  no  regular 
theatre ;  now  and  then  a  Swedish  company  of 
Itinerant  players  make  a  hatt,  as  do  the  Germans, 
who  torture  us  incessantly  with  miserible  frag- 
ments of  the  dramatic  art;  but  latterly,  Mr. 
Schwartz,  of  the  Theaue  Royal  at  Copenhagen^ 
has  obtained  a  licence  to  perform  plays  in  Zea- 
land generally,  and  we  have  every  Uiing  to  hop* 
from  the  abilities  of  an  act6r  t^ho  has  long  deser* 
vediy  claimed  the  approbation  of  tbt  mttropoHi.' 
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In  •rder  to  totm  a  (fear,  kjea'  of  the  business 
tnmncted  at  EUinore,  you  must  reptir  to  the 
bridge,  which  is  cooslMitly  filled  wiih  merdunu, 
derksy  and  boAtocnt  on  the  look-out  for  every 
new  arrival.  "the  alacrity  prevalent  hjsre  is 
.wonderful.  The  moment  a  vessel  is  discernible 
-the  boatmen  put  oif,  contending  wilb  osch  other 
who  shall  first  reach  the  ship;  but  they  often 
iaboirr  ia  vain,  when  the  captain  chuses  to  gn 
ashore  in  his  own  boat.  On  hh  arrival  at  the 
brklge  thero  is  as  much  contention  among  the 
jnetchanls  to  welcome  him»  and  to  entreat  tbe 
JBanagero«nt  of  bis  affair^  should  he  not  be  re- 
commended to  any  paiticular  house. 

It  was  very  much  oi^r  wish  to  have  taken  a 
•aurvey  of  Crooborg ;  but  the  late  orders  were  so 
•trict  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  access  to  tbe 
castle*  We  were  thereipre  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  admiritig  its  noble  gothic  turrets, 
Jowerivg  above  the  fortifications.  A  traveller, 
who  visited  this  fort  in  1793,  informs  us,  he  found 
tbe  sentif  boxes  lying  «pon  the  ground,  and  the 
9oldiers  asleep  in  them ;  at  the  same  tine  he  oh- 
,  serves,  that  he  could  easily  uke  it  with  two  sail 
«f  the  line  and  6ve  hundred  determined  men; 
but  I  will  venture  to  aver,  that  the  outside  of  the 
fortification  is  so  formidable  that  the  gentleman 
who  made  this  asscrfton  wpuld  now  be  at  little 
^le  to  tako  Ihe  fort  as  we  are  to  prevent  a  fieet 
^«  liMsiog  tbe  S^uad  $  «ie  breadth  of  which, 
M  WMtsiirod  M  the  instance  al  the  Royal  Society 
-of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  in  tbe  ycsr  1706,  is 
about  fonr  mfles.    That  chips  may  pass  witboot 


the  least  injurf  from  the  fort  was  fully  proved  in 
1801,  when  none  of  the  British,  except  the  head? 
most,  returned  the  lire. 

The  palace  of  Marienlyst,  belonging  to  thf 
Prince  Royal,  but  never  occupied  by  him,  sUnds 
in  the  suburbs.  It  is  built  on  a  steep  hill,  iniei- 
sected  with  winding  roads  which  reach  tbe^sum- 
mtt,  and  arc  neatly  laid  out  in  lerrates  ',  oo  une 
we  took  our  seat. 

As  it  is  usual  in  times  of  peace  fur  Englbh  shi|)f 
to  pass  singly,  or  in  small  divisions,  we  could  not 
expect  to  be  gratified  with  a  repetition  of  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  four  or  five  hundred 
vessels  going  through  the  Sopnd  at  the  same 
moment,  however,  we  indulged  the  picture  io 
miniature;  fortunately,  about  thirty  sail  from 
the  North  Sea  were  then  coming  io  sight.  We 
soon  distinguished  a  ship  of  war  among  them^ 
which  particularly  drew  our  attention,  as  \»  e  knew 
she  could  not  he  English,  With  the  help  of  a 
spyglass  I  discovered  her  to  be  the  Naiad  of 
thirty-six  guns,  from  her  peculiar  construction. 
This  frigate  was  the  first  ship  built,  in  1796,  on 
the  plan  of  the  ingenious  Captaia  Hohlenberg, 
who  may  very  deservedly  be  called  the  restorer 
of  our  navy.  Her  stern,  in  particular,  differs 
from  all  others,  having  neither  cabin  windows 
nor  quarter  galleries.  There  are  merely  two 
port  holes  abaft,  i^aaed,  to  admit  light.  Ships  of 
war  should  he  planned  for  Utility,  not  for  the 
acooramodatioa  uf  large  parties. 

[To  ke  cpnlimed.] 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  ON  USEFUL  SCIENCES. 


ADJUDICATION  OF  PRIZES, 

WITH  A  PKOPOSED   HSW  QUBSTION  BT 
THM  IMPmOAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCISNCSS  AT  ST.  PETBK8BVROH. 


Thk  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  had,  in 
their  last  public  notice,  proposed  the  pr'ute  of  five 
bundred  roubles,  to  be  given  to  any  professor  of 
physic,  who  wotUd  establish  and  communicate  to 
the  academy,  *<  a  senei  of  new  and  instructive 
experiments,  on  light  considered  as  matter,  also 
on  the  properties  wh!(h  may  in  part  beatuibuted 
to  it,  on  the  affinities  which  it  may  appear  to 
have,  eUher  to  organised,  or  unorganized  bodies, 
and  upon  the  mod'ificaUon  and  phenomena  of 
these  substances  by  their  combination  with  the 
matter  of  light.**  The  academy  had  declared  at 
the  sune  tiuM)  that  in  order  not  to  confint  tbe 


learned,  who  might  have  similar  pursuits,  that 
they  contented  themselves  with  stating  the  sub- 
ject generally,  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  consider 
the  question  in  any  point  of  view,  that  might 
appear  the  best  calculated  to  elucidate  the  access 
to  a  question  so  difficult. 

The  academy  has  received,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time,  six  tracts  on  the  que^^tion,  each 
having  a  note  sealed  and  a  motto,  via. 

No.  1.  In  the  Russian  language,  with  the 
motto  **  A  phiiotopker  Ufko  hat  learned  to  (hubt^ 
imaws  moro  than  aU  lA«  karned,  ^c." 
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No.  2.  In  the  Russian  Ian guage,  **  Ttmeuihe 
earliest  thing  in  nature^  %c.** 

No.  3.  In  Latin,  **  Est-ne color prwprius  rerum, 
lucisne  reptUstis  eludunl  aciem  .'** 

No.  4.  In  French,  *'  Nox  abOt  nee  iamenorta 
diesr 

No.  5.  Id  Gerraan,  "  Vl  noscaa  splendore  novo 
res  temper  egcte^  etprimum  jactmmy  %c,^ 

N<».  6  1  n  German,  *'  La  physique  ne  sera 
teritablemenl  tme  science,  qne  Inrsgue  tous  let  effets 
natureis  se  dcduiront  clairement  cTim  seul  et  meme 
frincipe  evidement  dkmnntri.^'* 

The  thr«e  first  tracts.  No.  1,  2,  3,  beside  the 
common  fault  (kf  wanting  new  experiments,  a 
complete  and  insiructive  series  of  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  academical  notice,  conuined  hypo- 
thesis and  propositions,  either 'well  known, 
enoneous,  or  UI  cxpre-'sed,  and  advanced  with- 
out demonstration.  For  these  reasons,  the 
academy  did  not  think  these  tracts  could  aspire 
to  the  prixe. 

The  tract  No.  4,  is  not  without  merit,  the 
author  enters  upon  sercral  interesting  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  light,  in  a  manner 
that  readily  convinces  uft  he  is  not  a  stranger  to 
the  subject)  but  the  deficiency  of  connexion 
mnd  of  systematic  anangement  which  is  per- 
ceived in  the  tract,  and  above  all  the  absolute 
want  of  new  experiments,  which  might  lead  to 
new  results,  or  serve  as  a  support  to  a  number  of 
hypothesis  adva  need  by  the  author,  and  destitute 
of  every  species  of  demonstration,  would  not 
permit  the  academy  to  adjudge  the  prise  to  this 
memoir  even  had  there  been  none  of  greater 
merit. 

As  to  the  last  pieces,  No.  5  and  0,  the  academy 
has  fuuud  them  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
From  the  report  of  ihe  committee  appointed  to 
declare  the  best  qualified  performance. 

These  essays  (No.  5  and  6),  are  agreeable  to 
the  principal  condition  stated  in  the  notice, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  a  great  number  of  new 
experiment?  on  the  effects  and  ^^roperties  of 
light,  and  a  judicious  application  of  those,  which^ 
though  already  known,  were  repeated  whenever 
they  appeared  to  th?  author  doubtful.  Both 
pieces  arc  executed  upon  a  plan  wisely  conceived, 
expressed  with  clearness,  and  arranged  in  a  suffi- 
ciently sy«itematic  order.  On  the  other  hand,  in^ 
each  were  found  spme  incoherent  and  contradic- 
tory conclusions,  as  also  propositions  hazarded 
without  sufficient  proof,  besides  some  errors,  and 
obsure  passages.  But  as  these  imperfections  were 
overbalanced  by  researches  of  great  merit,  the 
acadt-my  without  acceding  to  every  assertion  of 
the  author-*,  have  nevertheless  thought  it  their 
duty  to  divide  the  prize  between  the  authors  of 
Nos.  5  and  6,  thinking  them  worthy  of  encourage- 
meoi  luid  honourable  rewar4* 


On  opening  two  of  the  sealed  notes.  Doctor 
Henry  Frederick  Link,  professor  of  physic  at  th# 
university  of  Rostotk,  w«t  found  to  be  the  author 
of  No.  6 ;  and  Mr.  Placidus  Heinrich,  professor 
of  physic  and  mathematics,  to  the  Abbey  de  St. 
Emerau,  at  Ratisbon,  the  author  of  No.  6  The 
notes  of  the  remaining  tracu  were  burnt  without 
being  epened. 

When  the  academy  had  made  public  the 
notice,  in  which  the  marine  department  proposed 
a  prize  on  the  question  concerning  the  resistance 
of  fluids ;  they  had  engaged  to  publish  also  the 
judgment  which  that  department,  in  conjunction* 
with  the  academy,  should  make  on  the  memoirs 
presented  conformably  to  this  engagement,  the 
academy  announce,  by  the  present,  the  receipt 
of  these  memoirs,  viz. 

No.  1.  With  the  motto,  *<  SU  modu  lasm 
maris  et  viarum  miliUaeque,'** 

No.  2.  <<  Praesiat  natura  vosce  doceriy  quam 
ingenio  sho  sapere,^ 

No.  3.  **  England  and  F^rance  agree.** 

(The  last  ot  which  came  after  the  time),  none 
were  found  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problems ;  but  as  the  tract  No.  2,  exhibits  a  ne^ 
tlieory,  which  though  not  established  on  grounds 
sufficiently  solid,  nor  applied  to  naval  architecture, 
in  the  manner  the  notice  required,  yet  is  prefer- 
able, in  some  measure,  to  the  theories  of  Vome 
and  of  Don  George  Juan ;  agrees  better  wi  h  ex* 
pehmenu  than  the  coihmon  theories,  and  de- 
serves therefore  to  be  noticed  advantageously;  the 
marine  department  to  recompence  the  author 
for  his  trouble  and  laudable  efforts,  have  decreed 
to  him  the  prize  of  one  hundred  Dutch  ducats, 
and  the  academy  have  given  their  saiKtion  to 
this  decision ;  the  opening  of  the  setled  note, 
discovered  the '  author  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Zacarie  Nordmark,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  university  of  ITpsal. 

In  publishing  these  judgment<i,  and  dbtribii- 
tion  of  prizes  for  the  year  1806,  the  academy 
proposes  the  following  question  for  the  present 
year,  1807  i 

Chymistry  teaches  us  the  means  of  dis- 
covering the  noxious  qualities  of  mineral 
bodifs,  whereas  it  is  only  by  empiricism,  that 
we  have  learned  to  distinguish  venomous  plants 
from  those  that  are  not  so;  even  the  characteris* 
tics,  by  which  we  think  ourselves  enabled  to  de- 
termine of  the  presence  or  absence  of  venom  in 
vegetable*,  are  not  always  sufficiently  certain  and 
incontestable. 

The  livid  colour,  for  example,  which  has 
rendered  many  plants  suspected,  is  a  deceiving 
sign.  The  bur  (Arctium  Lappa) ^  looks  doll, 
and  is  of  a  pale  colour,  yet  Is  a  wholesome  plant*} 
on  the  contrary,  the  laurel  (Daphne),  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  iu  flowers  and  leavesi  yet 
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this  is  venomoat.  The  famlltes  of  rananculus 
and  anemone  are  «s  beautiful  as  they  are  nu- 
merouf y  they  are,  however,  for  the  greater  part 
noxious. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  disagreeable 
smell  of  plants,  which  is  taken  for  a  diaguostick 
of  the  poisonous  quality,  and  which  sign  is 
equally  uncertain  with  the  preceding. 

The  colour  of  the  laurel  is  very  agreeable, 
while  the  orache,  {chenopodium  vulvaria)^  an 
innocent  and  eren  salutary  ^ant,  is  of  a  very 
disagreeftble  smell  j  the  odour  of  the  coriander  is 
disagreeable  to  many  persons,  yet  of  a  very  salu- 
tary nature. 

The  umbellifluoos  plants,  which  grow  in  damp 
and  inundated  situatiuns,  have  the  reputation 
of  being  poisonous  ;  notwithstanding  this,  the 
sium  (/tf  ierle),  and  all  its  species,  the  sison  in- 
undatum  et  saUum^  the  pkeUandrium  aquaiicum, 
iht  angelica  stflvestris^  the  aegoiwdium  podagra- 
rutf  plants  which  thrive  in  marshes^  contain  no 
poison.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  the 
pale  colour,  disagreeable  smell,  or  growth  in 
marshy  places,  can  furnish  us  with  certain  and 
Indisputable  signs  of  the  presence  of  venom  in 
plant>. 

The  pretended  repugnance  ^f  animals  to  per- 
nicious plants,  b  evidently  as  little  infallible; 
the  division  of  plants  made  by  botanists  into 
Classes,  orders,  and  families,  according  to  their 
nature,  is  not  more  efficient  in  recognising  those 
that  are  venomous ;  to  be  convinced  of  this  we 
have  only  to  observe,  that  among  the  principal 
genus  of  the  night  shade,  so  suspected,  is  found 
the  potatoe,  (cofanum  tuberasumjp  nnd  ako  cnpsi- 
cura,  (le  piment  deajardina)  which  has  the  virtue 
.  of  exciting  ^nddestruyingihepernicioys  principle 
in  the  narcotic  plants. 

In  consequence  of  this  want  of  an  exterior 
and  natural  certain  sign,  by  which  venomous 
plants  might  be  immediately  detected,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  ftnd  out  some  easy  method  of  ex- 
amining them ;  such  for  instance  as  zntudiometrey 


or  thing  that  mif!ht  pn^duce  changes  in  chem^ 
which  (like  the  black  colf>ur  a->sumed  by  mush- 
room<  when  they  are  boiling),  mightindlcate  their 
noxious  qualities,  though  the  criterion  of  ve- 
nomous mushrooms  is  not  yet  suflBcieotly  esta* 
blished. 

An  easy  method  is  therefore  required  hf 
which  any  individual,  not  -  having  the  least 
knowledge  of  botany,  may  detect  venomous 
plants  in  a  short  time,  at  a  small  ezpenee,  and 
manner  perfectly  decisive. 

The  prize  is  one  hundred  Dutch  ducats,  and 
the  precise  time,  after  which  no  memoir  can  be 
admitted  to  the  comp<?tition,  is  the  1st  of  July, 
lt08. 

The  academy  invites  the  learned  of  all  nations, 
without  exciu  Mne  iis  honorary  members  and 
correspondents,  to  inve-^tigaie  fhis  matter;  there 
are  none  but  those  a«  ademicians  who  are  called 
t«  exercise  'he  functions  of  judges,  who  it  it 
thought  ought  to  be  exclude!. 

The  learned  who  contend  for  the  prize  are  not 
to  put  their  names  lo  their  w<rks,  but  merely  a 
sentence,  oi  mo  to,  wi  h  seJed  notes  added  to 
them,  which  will  have  the  same  motto  outside, 
and  the  author*s  name,  quality,  and  place  of  re- 
sidence inside.  The  note  of  the  piece  which  it 
determined  to  the  prize  sh-dl  be  opened,  and  the 
rest  shall  be  burnt  unopened 

The  tracts  should  be  written  in  legible  cluu 
racters,  either  in  Ru>^4n,  French,  English,  Ger- 
man, or  Latin,  and  must  be  addressed  to  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  academy,  who  shall 
deliver  to  the  person  appoint^^il  i>y  the  author,  a 
receipt  marked  with  the  same  number  and  motto 
which  was  inscribed  on  the  piece. 

The  successful  memoir  is  to  be  the  property  of 
the  academy  ;  and,  without  whose  formal  permis- 
sion, the  author  shall  not  prmt  it; 

The  rest  of  the  tracts  may  be  received  back 
from  the  secretary,  who  will  delivr  them  at  St. 
Petersburgh  to  any  person  commissioned  by  the 
author  to  apply  for  them. 


POETRY, 

ORIGINAI,  AND  SELECT. 


ODE  TO  LUDLOW  CASTLE. 

Froud  pile  that  rear*st  thy  hoary  head. 
In  ruin  vast,  in  silence  dread, 

OVr  Teme^s  luxuriant  vale. 
Thy  moss-grown  halls,  thy  precincts  drear. 
To  musing  Fancy*s  pensive  car 

Unfold  a  varied  ule. 

When  terror  stalk*d  the  prostrate  land 
With  nvage  Cambria's  ruthieu  band. 


Beneath  thy  frowning  shade. 
Mixed  with  the  grazers  of  the  plain. 
The  plundered,  helpless  peasant  train. 

In  secret  ward  were  laid. 

From  yon  high  tower  the  archer  drew 
With  steady  hand  the  stubborn  yew. 

While  fierce  in  miirti;il  sale. 
The  mailed  host  m  long  array. 
With  crested  helms  aqfl  banners  py. 

Bunt  from  the  thundering  gate. 
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}n  happier  times,  how  '•  ightly  biased 
The  hearth  with  poaderous  billets  raised^ 

How  rnng  the  vaulted  lialls, 
Wh^n  smoalced  the  feast,  when  care  was  dfown^d, 
"VVhen  soQgs  and  social  glee  went  roundy 

Where  now  the  iry  crawls. 
•Tis  pist !  the  marcher's  princely  court. 
The  strength  of  war,  the  gay  resort,     . 

In  monldering  silence  sleeps ; 
And  u*er  the  solitary  scene. 
While  Nature  hangs  her  garlands  green. 

Neglected  Memory  weeps. 

The  Muse  too  weeps :— in  hallowed  hour 
Here  sacred  Milton  own*d  her  powV, 

And  woke  to  nobler  song; 
The  wizard's  baSled  wiles  essayed. 
Here  first  the  pure  majestic  maid 

Subdued  the  enraptured  throng. 

But  see !  beneath  yon  shattered  roof 
V^hat  mouldy  cavern,  sun* beam  proof» 
•    With  mou:h  infectious  yawns  ? 
O  '.  sight  of  dread  !  O !  ruthless  doom ! 
On  thut  deep  dungeorf  s  solid  gloom 
^ Nor  hope  iier  daylight  dawns^ 

Tet  there,  at  midnight*s  sleepless  hour, 
While  boisterous  revels  shook  the  tower. 

Bedewed  with  damps  forlorn. 
The  warrior  captive  pressed  the  stones, 
AAd  lonely  breathed  unheeded  moans, 

T)eFpairing  of  the  mom. 

That  too  is  past— unsparing  Time, 
Stern  miner  of  the  tower  sublime. 

Its  night  of  ages  broke, 
Freedom  and  peace  with  radunt  smile 
I^ow  carol  o*er  the  dungeon  vile 

That  cumbrous  ruins  choak. 

Proud  relic  of  the  mighty  dead  i 

Be  mine  with  shuddqring  awe  to  tread 

Thy  roofless,  weerly  haU, 
And  mark,  with  Fancy^  kindling  eye. 
The  steel  cbd  ages  gliding  by 

Thy  feudal  pomp  recall. 

Peace  to  thy  stern  heroic  age ! 
No  stroke  of  wild  unhallowed  rage 

Assail  thy  tottering  form '. 
We  love,  w^en  smiles  returning  day, 
|n  cloudy  distance  to  survey 

The  remnant  of  the  storm. 


THE  MARINER'S  DREAM. 

In  slumbers  of  midnight,  the  sailor  boy  lay. 
His  hammock  swang  loose  at  the  sport  of  the 
wind, 

But  watch- worn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 
/Ltd  visiooi  of  htpptoess  dtnced  o*er  hai  niod. 


He  dreamt  of  his  house,  of  his  dear  native  bowers^ 
And  pleasure  ijiat  waited  on  life's  merry  mom, 

W^ile  Memory  tlood  sideways,  hf  If  covered  milk 
flowers. 
And  reatered  every  roee,  but  secreted  its  them. 

Then  Fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide. 
And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecsiacy  rUie ; 

Now  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide, 
And  the  cot  of  his  foreCithers  blesses  his  eyes. 

The  jessanxine  Aambers   In  flower  o*er  the 
thatch. 
And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in 
the  wall ; 
All  tremblmg  with  transport,  be  raises  the  latch. 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight : 
His  check  is  impearled  with  a  mother's  warm 
tear ; 
And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  unite 
With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  bis  bosom 
holds  dear. 

The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast, 
Joy  quickens  his  pulse    all  bis  hardships  ioem 
o'er. 
And  a  mururar  of  happtnest  steals  through  his 
rest— 
«  Oh  God!  thou  bast  blest  me,  I  ask  for  no 
more.'* 

Ah  !  whence  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on 
his  eye  ? 
Ah !  vfhat  is  that  sound  which  now  larams  his 
ear? 
'Tis  the  lightning's  red^Iare,  paintmg  hell  on  the 
sky! 
*Tis  the  crashing  of  thunders,  the  groan  of  the 
sphere ! 

He  springs  from  his  hammock— -he  flace  to  the 

deck^ 
Amaaement  eonfronta  htm  with  imager  dire,*«* 
Wild  wf'm^  and  mad  waves  drive  the  veatd  m 

wreck. 
The  masts  fly  in  splinters,— >the  shrouds  are  oa 

fire! 

Like  mounuins  the  billows  tremendously  swell. 
In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  mercy  to 
save; 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell. 
And  the  death  angel  flaps  his  broad  wings  o*€r 
the  wave  ? 

Oh  sailor  boy  !  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work  of  bliss,, 
Whete  now  is  the  picture  that  Fancy  touch'd 
bright. 
Thy  parents*  fond  pressure^  and  lovers  honeyM 
kiss? 
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Oh  sailor  boy  !  sailor  >oy !  neTer  again 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kiodi^,  thy  wishes  repay; 
UnbletsM  and  unhonouredy  dowft  49tp  la  the 
main 
Full  many  a  score  fathom,  thy  frame  shall 
decay. 

No  tomb  shall  e'er  plfead  to  remembrance  for  thee. 
Or  redeem  focm  or  frame  from  the  merciless 
surge. 
But  the  white  foam  of  wa? e  shall  thy  winding 
sheet  be. 
And  winds,  in  th«  midnight  of  winter,  thy 
dirge ! 

On  beds  of  green  sea-0ower  thy  limbs  shall  be 
laid, 

Aronnd  thy  white  hones  the  red  coral  shall 
grow; 
Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made. 

And  every  pan  suit  to  thy  mansion  bel«w. 
Bays,  months,  ymn  and  «§«  sbaU  circle  away. 

And  still  the  vast  wHUibUk  Ihiii  shall  roll ; 
Earth  loses  thy  paUem  for  ever  and  ay«*»> 

Oh  sailor  boy!  taUor  boy  1  pcftoe  to  thy  «o«l! 


LINES, 

WlITTBll   IN  ▲   CHOftCV-TARD. 

Whin  Nature  sUrts  from  Wintcr^s  sleep. 

And  hails  the  diwn  of  fenlal  spring. 
The  breezy  fragrance  wakes  old  age. 

And  tuoel  life's  haaU  diicotdant  string « 
The  dappled,  jocund  morn  presents. 

In  op*ning  youth,  th'  exulting  sight; 
Whilst  growing  day  expands  the  view,    • 

In  fuU-blown  blooming  manhood's  height. 

As  Spring  to  Suromer^t  ray  recedes. 

Summer  to  Autumn's  mellowing  gleam ; 
So  thus  is  youth  ingulph'd  in  age, 

And  .backwards  seems  a  baseless  dream. 
Fot  now  no  more  the  fragrant  breeze  /    ' 

Can  Itfe,  or  health,  to  these  impart; 
To  tee  'tis  momentary  ease. 

Yet,  ah !  it  hih  to  heal  the  heart. 

Dora. 

ADDRESS 

TO  THI  OUARDIAN    SPIRITS    OV   R(7RAL   RB* 
TIRBMRNT. 

Yi  Spirits,  who  make  these  lov'd  shades  your 
delight. 
Ye  w^o  hoTer  around  when  the  white  bosom'd 
spHng, 
Advances,  enrob'd  in  a  mantle  of  liglit, 
And  distils  rosy  health  from  her  dew  dropping 
wing. 


Oh  lead  me,  sweet  Sylphs!    by  your  magical 

spells. 
To  wander  your  heaths  and  yoat  mountains 

along. 
Guide  my  feet  where  the  rill  murmurs  flow  thro* 

And  breathe  on  n^  ear  your  wild  musical  song. 

Ah !  these  are  the  scenes  where  your  presence 
I  own. 
Thro'  the  rock-skirted  valley  your  footsteps  I 
hail, 
Down  the  pine-covct'd  walk,  musing  pensive, 
alone, 
I  list  to  the  sound  of  your  wings  on  the  gale. 

Oh,  deck  these  lov'd  scenes  with  your  choicest 
of  flowers, 
And  teach  the  clear  stream  o'er  Its  'current  to 
mourn ; 
Bid  the  songsters  of  nature  enliven  these  bowen; 
And  each  moss-covered  rock  their  sweet  echoes 
rctum. 

WlMD  the  swa  streaks  the  west  with  his  re4 


Or  paints  the  grey  mom  with  his  pencil  of  gold. 
When  the  planet  of  ni^ht  thro'  the  dim  vallej 

gleams, 
And  the  gems  of  the  sky  their  bright  bosoms 

unfold. 

When  the  dew  drops  hang  (NMbliag  and  aature 
is  mute. 
Save  the  beetle's  dull  horn,  or  the  |ilaiA|  of 

the  rills; 
Of  when. to  night's  ear  Pity's  soul-soothing  lute. 
Steals  in  pauses  mdodions  along  the  blue^ills. 

Wlien  Spring's  jocund  season  of  youth  and  de- 
light. 
When  Summer's  warm  Suns,  or  when  Au- 
tumn's bower 
Are  lost  in  the  chaos  of  Winter  and  Night, 
And  the  seasons  of  love  and  enjoyment  are 
o'er;— 

Still,  still,  oh  ye  Sylphs,  in  bright  Visions  attend. 
And  hover  around  me  when  musing  I  stray ; 

And  when  the  dark  tempesti  of  life  o'er  me  bend. 
Pour  the  radiance  of  Hope  oVr  my  care* 
olouded  way. 

Then,  calm  as  the  Sun,  when  the  storms  cease 

to  rj^ge. 

Reposes  his  beams  on  the  ocean's  clear  brenst, 

When  the  fervour  of  youth  is  extingui  h'd  in  age, 

Bear  me  safe  on  yoiv  wings  to  a  mansion  of 

rest. 

DPE. 
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TO  A  FRIEND, 

%  an  Ogieer  under  sentence  ofDealh^  for  Qhaent- 

mg  hmteiffiom  his  RegimenL 

Stait  not,  my  friend,  to  trace  the  well-known 
hand. 

Nor  feel  your  check  the  crimson  dye  of  fthame  5 
Still  am  I  worthy  of  that  sacred  tye, 

Tho'  branded  with  a  base  dcsertcr*s  name. 
Can  you  forget  our  tows  of  early  youth  > 

Ah,  no !  1  kDOW  your  generous  soul  too  well ; 
Sey,  will  you  brate  my  dungeon's  horrid  gloom, 

I'd  bid  me  then  one  long,  one  Last  farewell  ? 
Come,  then,  the  test  of  loTe  and  friendship  prove, 

Jurtice  demands,  with  stem  relentless  powV, 
This  feeble  frame  must  for  my  crime  atone ; 

Oh !  kindly  soothe  me  in  the  parting  hour. 
When  the  deep  bell  shall  warn  roe  it  is  near. 

And  my  breast  heave  in  a  convulsive  sigh. 
Support  my  fortitude,  and  cheer  my  soul. 

Bid  me  remember  I  should  nobly  die ! 
*Tii  not  the  thought  of  death  or  silent  grave. 

Religion  bids  me  all  those  fears  controul ; 
Tis  scorn  and  infismyi  alas !  1  dread ; 

mt  these  that  thus  distract  my  sinking  soul. 
The  proud  contempt  that  marks  each  soldier^s  eye. 

The  muffled  drum  and  th*  ignoble  bier ; 
Those  whoonceloVd  me  too,  shall  view  this  scene. 

And  o*er  my  <ate  not  one  will  shed  a  tear ! 
And  when  no  more  my  name  perhaps  may  live, 

A  markM  example  to  the  worst  of  men^ 
Some  gen'rous  few  may  sigh  to  hear  the  ule," 

The  good  shall  pity— while  the  bad  condemn. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  PEWET. 
*TwAS  in  the  dead  of  sable  night, 

CouchM  *neath  an  cYergrecn ; 
Nought  but  the  twinkling  sUrry  light. 

Or  glow-worm  could  be  seen. 

A  cloud  had  casM  the  pallid  moon. 

Increasing  mist  around ; 
No  music  sate  the  screech  owPs  tune^ 

A  melancholy  sound. 
And  mewing  nightly  wandering  caU, 

A  thieving  murdVous  race. 
Whose  unharmonious  debates 

Resound  in  every  place. 
No  murm'ring  of  the  gentle  wind. 

Or  deafish  glassy  rill  5 
The  peasantry  in  sleep  confinM, 

Fair  nature  hush'd  and  still.   - 

A  hapless  birct  in  sweet  repose, 

(Apparently  secure,) 
Had  crept  beneath  the  spreading  bottghi 

To  *scap«  the  chilling  aif^ 


In  nature^  handsome  plumage drei6*dj 

Like  rainbow's  varied  hues ; 
A  proudly  waving  topknot  crett. 

It  strutted  to  amuse. 
Destroyer  of  the  reptile  clan. 

Most  hurtful  to  the  soil ; 
Nor  could  devouring  insects  pass. 

They  provM  his  welcome  spoil. 

When  sallying  forth  at  midnight  gloomi 

A  wandVing  cat  espies ; 
Poor  helpless  bird^thy  dreadful  doom. 

Heart  rending  shrieks,  and  cries. 

Vain  are  those  struggles,  vain  those  crieSf 

The  bloody  deed  is  dene ; 
In  agony  poor  Pewet  dies. 

The  cat  is  fled,  and  gone* 
Amusing,  inoffensive  bird. 

No  more  V\\  see  thee  strut ; 
No  more  thy  simple  note  is  heard, 

Stopt  by  the  murdering  cat. 
Thtis  innoeence  is  early  u*eo. 

While  guilty  viotims  *scape ; 
Who,  reptile  like,  the  country  drato, 

Tho*  in  another  shape. 

Excuse  the  soft  and  pitied  tear. 
The  deep  and  moumiful  sighs  ; 

ru  now  attend  his  partmg  bier. 
And  often  where  he  lies. 


LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WITH  A  PgBSBMT  OF  A  SMtLLiNO  BOTTLK. 

Whilst  thousands  round  to  FoIly^s  temple» 
pour. 
And  grasp  the  trifles  of  the  passing  hour. 
Swim  with  the  stream,  nor  seek  to  stem  the  tide  \ 
Fashion  their  God,  frivolity  their  guide ; 
To  win  a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly  name. 
Is  the  bright  end  of  Dorothea*s  aim. 
To  calm  the  soul  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
And  watch  the  humble  Christianas  parting  breath,. 
The  sick  to  comfort,  succour  those  in  need. 
And  prove  to  all  the  <*  Gift  of  God"*  indeed  ! 

If  such  thy  name,  acceptthen  from  a  friend. 
The  simple  offering  which  these  lines  attend, 
Tbeir  pompous  presents  to  the  rich  I  leave. 
Nor  envy  those  who  gtve'but  to  receive. 
My  gift  accepted,  each  kind  ta!>k  will  share; 
Refresh  the  weak,  revive  the  fainting  feir ; 
And  whilst  you  in  iU  brilliant  lustre  find, 
Th*  unsullied  emblem  of  a  spotless  mind. 
It  teaches  all  who  vi^w  iu  tragic  form. 
That  man  is  mortal,  and  at  best  a  worm. 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


FRENCH  THEATRE. 

MAIDS  TO  BE  MARRIED. 
lOmtmuedfrmti  Po^e  110] 

JlCT  11.    SCCMK  I— AOATHE,    PAULINly  ThI- 

R&si,  Leooux,  and  Co&»ionac. 

Therese.  I  told  jmi  how  it  was ;  the  blow  came 
from  Ursule. 

CorsigTMc  (to  FauUneJ.  Do  not  let  me  suffer 
for  the  offence  of  your  friend. 

PaulvM.  You  are  forgiven. 

Ledmtx  {to  AgutheJ,  Do  not  compd  me  to 
run  away  a  third  time. 

Agotht.  You  may  stay. 

Pauline.  How  wicked  if  Ursule  make  my  sister 
yut  on  her  riding  dress. 

Agathe.  And  to  incite  Pauline  to  put  a  ro- 
mance in  her  ridicule. 

C^iignae,  And  to  made  such  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood^  so  as  to  compromise  my 
innocence. 

ThereM,  You  will  find  that  she  has  told  soma 
ether  story  to  Louise. 

Agoihe,  Buthtfw  came  she  not  to  fear  lest 
we  should  reveal  to  each  other  the  bad  advice 
■he  gave  us  ? 

Thereae.  What,  does  she  care  for  this,  now  she 
has  bred  a  quarrel  between  my  father  and  Sain- 
^le? 

Pauline.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Sainville 
lias  been  seen  going  to  visit  Ursule's  mother. 

J^terese,  You  see,  she  draws  him  integer  net. 
*  Agathe.  God  knows  with  what  colour  she  will 
adorn  dur  portraits. 

Thereu,  The  first  condition  she  will  impose 
upon  him  will  be,  never  to  see  us  again. 

Comgnac.  And  my  poor  friend  is  so  easily  led. 

Therese.  Don't  affect  sorrow ;  'yon  are  happy. 
Ij  therefore,  will  give  you  little  credit  for  your 
demoiistrations  of  grief.  I c  is  my  sister  alone, 
zny  good  Loube,  whom  I  pity— .and  if  I  could, 
would  assist.  But  sUy— >Oh !  1  have  it !  She 
deceived  us  with  false  representations  and  perfi- 
dious counsels,  let  us  make  use  of  the  same 
weapon. 

Corskghac,  I  understand  you;  you  may  rely 
upon  me. 

LedcHJt.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  boast  that  I  do  5 
but  will  always  be  ready  to  help  you. 


Therese.  Ursule  is  fend  of  scandal  and  diioord  | 
she  thinks  herself  a  wit,  and  it  is  easy  to  fancy 
that  other  people  have  the  same  tastes  as  own 
selves. 

PauUne,  The  truth  of  this  we  iuve  proved 
to-day,  Therese;  you  are  right  to  refresh  our 
memory.      • 

Tkereie,  Fiist  you,  Mr.  Ledouz,  try  to  lead 
back  to  us  Mr.  SainviUe,  as  yon  have  been  led 
by  Mr.  Corsignac. 

Ledoux,  Only  give  me^the  power  to  act,  and 
V\\  work  wonders.  1  am  naturally 'cunning  and 
wily,  and  will  teU  him—.  What  shaU  i  tell 
Mr.  Sainville  ? 

Therete,  That  it  is  very  wrong  In  him  to  hav* 
thus  forsaken  an  old-friend,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  excused  my  father's  impetuosity. 

Ceirngnac,  Suy ;  I  haf  e  the  whole  plan  in  my 
head,  and  will  direct  its  execution.  But  Ursul« 
is  cunning  as  well  as  Mr.  Ledonx.  She  will  sus- 
pect both  you  and  me.  She  is  fond  of  scandal^ 
and  consequently  curious. 

ThMoee,  Shejf. 

Agathe.  How  often  we  have  sorprised  her 
listening  to  our  conyersatiooy  and  watching  one 
actions. 

Corsignac,  Oh !  she  is  in  the  habit  of  llsteainf  1 
excellent !  The  whole  now  is  te  get  her  back 
here  with  Sainville;  and  this  I  will  attempt 
to  perform^  assisted  by  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Le* 
doux. 

Lfidtfiim.  Thank  you  for  the  honour  you  confer 
upon  me,  by  choosing  me  for  your  ally  in  this  im*  , 
portant  negociation.    Let  us  lose  no  time.— £ 
go— 1  hasten^— (  To  Agathe  )  Too  happy  if  1  could 
but  obtain  your  approbation. 

Corsignac.  Let  us  lose  no  tim^  as  you  righly 
said;  follow  me. 

{Exeunt  Corsignac  and  Ledtmx. 

Therese.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  this  Mr. 
Corsignac  means  to  do.  But,  where  is  my  &• 
tber? 

Pauline.  Gone  to  scold  his  workmen. 

Therese.  No  doubt  of  it  j  for  when  he  is  in  a 
passion,  every  one  must  feel  its  effects. 

Agathe,  Hush !  Here  he  is* 

Enter  Jaquemim. 
Jaquemin,  Here  you  are  all  at  last. 
Agathe  {to Pauline),  Is  his  anger  gone? 
Y 
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Pauling,  I  believe  it  is.  ^       /      , 

Jaquemin.  Well !  are  you  frowniog  at  me  ?  It  is 
true  I  have  flown  into  a  passion. 

Theres*.  Yes,  it  frightens  us  tt  first,  but  as  you 
are  well  knov^n.— — > 

Ja^Metnin.  Where  is  Louise  ? 

Therete.  In  her  room,  where  she  weeps»  and 
refuses  to  be  comforted. 

Jaqnetnin.  Poor  girl !  I  have  been  in  the  wrung, 
I  am  afraid,,  yet  I  cannot  go  and  beg  her  pardon. 
It  is  your  fault,  you  three,  that  I  have  been 
viuble  to  chain  my  anger. 

Pauline.  Very  well,  my  dear  guardian ;  scold  us 
_  as  much  as  yoa  pleaae. 

Agaike.  I  prefer  your  violence  to  Mitt  Ureale*s 
flatte;ry. 

Jaquemm.  Wlmt  of  Ursute?  Why  die  is  one 
of  the  best  girls  in  the  world. 

Therf9,  She !  she  is  a  deceitful  intriguing 
toquet. 

Ptmime,  It  is  she  who  was  the  cause  of  your 
quarrel  with  Mr.  SainvHIe. 

Jaqutmin.  U  it  she?  Yet  Sainville  is  nott^ie 
less  gtHltjTin  my  sight. 

Thereie.  Should  we  try  to  make  him  under- 
stand  reason. 

Jof  iiCMM.  What !  that  I  ask  him  here  without 
resenting  the  manner  ki  which  he  left  me. 

l%ert$e»  Never  mind,  leave  that  to  mo.  We 
have  already  sent  Isr  him  5  and  all  I  beg  of  you 
is  to  receive  him  well. 

Jaquemm.  That  I  should  receive  him  well ! 

TAsrsse.  But  especially  do  not  let  Ursule  sus- 
pect yo«  are  acquainted  whb  her  actkms. 

Jaquemin.  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  to  obey  this 
^unctigo,  sine*  1  know  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  LtDoux. 

Ltiomae,  H«r«  I  tm,  kdies. 

TAeresc.  Where  is  Mr.  Sainville! 

Ledoum,  He  refusod  to  accompany  mo. 
,  Jo^rMtfwoi.  Hereagain,you  see  how  be  behaves. 
.  Ledoux.  But  I  must  give  Miss  Ursule  and  her 
awiher  their  due.  These  two  ladies  united  their 
.entreaties  with  ours,  to  persuade  Sainville  to 
come,  but  ho  declared  Mr.  Jaquemin  had  forbid- 
den him  his  house,  and  then  we  were  invited  to 
dinner }  Mr.  Corsignac  accepted,  but  I  refused 
the  invitatkm. 

Pandmt,  He  accepted  \  is  this  the  way  to  prove 
his  love  for  roe  ? 

Agatk;.  Is  not  Mr.  Ledoux  a  skilful  am- 
bassador? 

Ledoux,  Every  one  cannot  bo  successful,  and 
I  assure  you,  my  exertioni  have  not  been  spared. 
But  1  must  inform  you  that  Miss  Ursule  is  follow- 
ing me.  She  no  sootter  heard  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  Mr.  Jaquemin,  thaa  she  offered  herself 
as  a  mediator  betwixt  the  two  former  friends. 


Jttquemin.  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  understand 
any  thing  in  all  this. 

Snter  Ursoli. 

Ursule,  Good  morrow,  a  second  time,  my  dear 
friends. 

Tkerete.  Good  morrow,  my  dear  Ursule. 

Unule.  What  have  I  learned?  Has  Mr.  Sain- 
ville been  unfortunate  enough  to  displease^Mr. 
Jaquemin. 

'Jlierese.  It  is  a  mere  trifle. 

Pauline.  A  light  cloud  passing  through  a  hit 
sky. 

Ureule.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  a  fropoi,  he 
has  paid  us  a  visit. 

Therese,  Very  natural  j  your  parents  knew 
each  other. 

Ursule.  My  mother  engaged  him  to  dine  with 
us. 

Jaquemin.  He  dines  with  youl  I  congratulato 
you  upon  the  power  you  exercise  over  him. 

Ursule.  But  I  am  dftermtned  to  force  him  to 
an  explaiution  with  you. 

Therese.  An  explanation !  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it.  ' 

Ursule.  He  refuses  In  vain  ^  I  will  find  somt 
means  of  bringing  liim  here. 

Jaquemin.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  him. 

Ursule,  Let  me  act,  and  all  wiU  soon  be  right. 
But  where  is  Louise  ? 

Enter  Corsignac  and  Saimtillb.* 

Cersignac.  I  have  triumphed  over  his  obstinacy  | 
come  in,  and  make  your  r9-appearance.  Sain* 
vUte. 

Ursule.  Mr.  Sainville ! 

Sainville,  Truly,  Corsignac,  yon  cxapt  too 
much. 

Cersignac.  My  exertions  have  proved  mor^ 
succefsful  than  yours  {to  Ursule),  I  hope  yoia 
do  not  feel  hurt.  Well,  what  mean  all  thessi 
serious  Ckcs  ? 

Jaquetnim,  1  do  not  wi&h  to  compel  Mr.  Sain- 
ville^ visit  me,  if  it  be  not  pleasant  to  him. 

Sainville.  Remember,  Sir,  you  forbade  me. 

Jaquemin,  1  am  too  impetuous  ! 

Therese,  Let's  forget  the  past.  ( To  Sainville) 
Had  you  nut  agreed  to  accompany  my  father  be- 
fore dinner  to  the  house  which  as  to  be  sold  ia 
our  neighbourhood  ? 

Sainville.  1  had. 

Jaquemin,  I  beg  to  be  excused,  in  the  present 
moment,  1  cannot  accompany  you^  but  M»» 
Ledoux  will  have  that  pleasure. 

JLedtnix,  It  will  really  be  a  great  pleasure  to  mot 

Sainville.  I  am  ready  4o  attend  your  com* 
mands.- 

Ursule  f aside).  I  must  mako  Agadie  and 
Pauline  speak. 
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Jaquemm,  Very  well ;  good  bye,  Mr.  Satorille, 
J  hope  to  ees  yoii  toon.  (To  Tktrui.)  I  am 
gomg  to  fee  Louise.  [£«t/. 

Agaihe,  I  follow  you.  (Low  to  SmimoMe  t 
the  p^met  by  kim.)  Louise  atom  will  suit  you. 

fanHnM  (low  to  SahmUe).  Believe  HM,  Louise 

is  as  food  w  Ursule  is  wicked.  [Exit, 

Vrtute.  Wart  fur  me,  ray  goodfrieodsy  I  wish 

•o  converse  with  you.  [Bteii, 

fiahwiUe.   They  are  all   leagued  against  the 

«niable  Ursule. 

Therese,  ]*il  lay  any  thing  you  bad  been  for- 
bidden to  come  and  see  tis. 
Sainmllo.  Yes,  by  your  father. 
7%ore$e.    Not  alone,  but  by  Ursule  and  her 
nother. 

Saimnlle.  Well;  their  conduct  only  proves 
Ibey  felt  acutely  for  my  honour. 

Therete.  Now  answer  me  plainly,  do  you  think 
you  can  be  happy  with  Ursule. 

SttiwiUt.  She  seems  to  have  received  a  good 
cducatii>n,  to  possess  liberality  of  sentiments "  . 
Corsignac,  \nd  to  love  you ;  if  you  wish  for 
a  proof  of  this  assertion,  tell  me  what  defect  you 
will  feign  to  have,  and  Til  be  hanged  if  she  does 
not  instantly  assume  it. 

SainvitU.  What  is  It  you  say  ? 
Coni^mc,  Suy ;  1  know  you  hate  pretensions 
to  wit^ind  a  disposition  to  slander ;  goodness  and 
simplicity  you  admire.  Go  with  Mr.  Ledoux 
as  you  are  engaged,  at  your  return  you  will  meet 
Ursule  here  and  |>ronounce  upon  her  merits. 

S^tUU.  But  I  should  like  to  knoir  your  mean- 
ing and  not  to  be  treated  like  a  child. 
CortigHoc  Never  mind,  you*  must  go. 

[Kxetint  Sainville  and  Ledoux. 
Corttgnac  (low  to  Therese),  Ursule  is  coming,  let 
CIS  speak  as  though  we  did  not  see  her.  (Aloud) 
Yes,  my  only  motive  for  accepting  their  invitation, 
was  the  hope  of  baffling  Ursule's  secret  intrigues, 
for  that  she  is  intri|uii)g  there  is  no  doubt. 

Therose.  I  have  been  telling  every  body  so,  but 
no  one  will  believe  me. 

[^VrsuU  tva^u  tip'too  iomarda  a  eloeetmwMch 
she  coneeaU  kertelf^  leaving  the  door  a-Jar.'] 

Corsignac.  Our  inleresu  are  the  same,  let  us 
act  in  concert.  (Low)  She  is  now  in  the  closet. 
(Aloud.)  Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  to  dine  with 
Ursule,  1*11  try  to  win  her  conBdence,  and  nothing 
will  then  be  so  easy  as  to  overthrow  all  her  plans. 
7%ere$e.  But  how  ? 

Conignac,  This  morning  I  revealed  to  her  every 
good  quality  which  adorns  Sainville*s  mind ;  but 
this  knowledge  will  be  useless  to  her,  we  0iust 
study  the  defects  of  others  to  be  able  to  please 
them. 
Therfitt,  And  what  are  those  of  your  frtead  I 


Corsignac,  Causticity,  and  a  strong  inclination 
to  turn  every  body  into  ridicule. 

'J'hereso,  How  strange !  I  have  heard  honeyed 
words  alone- drop  from  his  lips. 

Corsignac.  He  was  just  arrived  then;  and  long* 
ed  to  make  himself  amiable.  His  heart  is  good» 
his  wit  alone  is  malicious. 

lierese.  Then  all  is  lost,  for  Ursule  is  also 
maligiunt,  satirical  and  talkative. 

Corsignae.  We  have  only  to  persuade  her,  that 
she  ought  to  aiTact  simplicity  and  good  nature. 
Sainville  will  ftney  she  is  silly  or  an  hypocrite, 
and  in  either  case  be  disigusted  with  her.  His 
second  ftiling  seems  incompatible  with  the  fiist, 
it  is  a  strong  pretention  to  be  a  wit. 
T%orne.  Indeed  ? 

Corsignae,  He  writes  Terscs;  be  bas  formed 
the  plan  of  a  descriptive  poeai,  aoeordiog  to  th« 
present  &shion.  He  has  composed  a  satire  which 
I  think  very  harmlto;  no  matter,  it  shows  his 
intention.  He  lays  down  aH  bis  thoughts,  all  his 
actions,  and  dedicates  the  greater  part  of  his  li£s 
to  preparing  posthumous  memoirs. 

Therese,  Lord  preserve  us  !  Unule  oomaienta 
on  the  Morcure  do  France^  and  gisesses  tu  cha- 
rades; scolds  Pauline  because  she  only  r^Us 
novels,  and  speaks  of  nothing  else  but  literature, 
morals,  sciences,  chemistry,  botany——. 

Corsignac,  Botany  !  it  ia  Sainvilte's  favojarite 
study,  let  us  tell  her  that  )ke  does  not  like  a  learn* 
ed  wife.  And  on  your  part,  advise  Louise  to 
reveal  her  wit,  and  especially  not  to  spare  Ursule 
in  her  sallies. 

Therooe,  This  is  impossible— my  sisler  b  so 
good  natored. 

Corsignac.  Let  her  feign  a  while.  It  is  so  easy 
to  speak  ill  of  others,  and  to  believe  what  is  said 
against  them,  that  she  cannot  help  succeeding. 
TAerese  (low)^  Enough,  let  us  withdraw  now. 
Corsignac  {0loud  and  going).  Every  thing  is 
settled;  I  shall  marry  Pauline,  and  you  your 
cousin. 

T^ertse  (going).  Try  to  find  Uitule,  Ige  t« 
meet  Louise.  ISxeunt  Utk^ 

Enter  VMVLmf^em  the  closet, 

Vrsule,  Very  kind  intentions  towards  roe!  Ah! 
you  wish  to  ruin  my  pbns ;  1  am  attacked,  and 
must  defend  myself.  Poor  Louise,  it  is  in  vain 
they  wish  you  to  show  what  natnie  has  denied 
you — wit.  He  writes  verses  too*  what  sym- 
pathy !  PSttline  seeks  fur  it,  and  I  find  it.  Oh  I 
1  am  so  angry,  so  joyful—-!  shall  be  a^Mnged  !«« 
but  hush !  here  he  b. 

Enter  Saim villi  and  LtDetix. 
Icdmut,  We  could  not  see  the  house,  the  key 
was  not  to  be  fotuid ;  but  you  do  not  want  me 
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tny  more,  and  will  permit  me  to  leave  -you  for 
Mm  Ag%the.  ^Bxit, 

Vrsule.  Is  not  Mr.  Lejoux  an  excellent  man  ? 

SainviUe.  I  think  so. 

VtsuU.  He  never  meddles  with  intrigtie ;  he 
never  attempts  to  injure  any  body  in  the  opinion 
of  others. 

SamvilUt  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ursule.  To  be  frank  with  you,  you  must  know 
I  have  got  enemiet— i— . 

Sainville,  You? 

Enter  Thiresb,  and  Healt  into  the  chset. 

Vrmie.  Jealousy  is  a  base  and  degrading  vice. 
I  am  not  bliod ;  the  visit  you  have  paid  my 
mother  has  made  me  the  object  of  the  hatred  of 
certain  persons— and  yet  what  have  we  done? 
we  have  told  you  as  much  gobd  of  Mr.  Jaquemin, 
bis  daughters,  and  wards,  as  we  possibly  could. 

Samuille   This  is  true. 

Vmde,  I  am  feared,  and  why  ?  because  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  better  educa- 
tion than  ladies  generally  do.  No  one  can  hate 
ifFecution  of  wit  and  learning  more  than  I,  but 
ji  woman  ought  not  to  be  an  ignorant  idiot. 
[To  be  concluded  in  <mr  noKt.'] 


HAYMARKET. 

This  theatre  closed  on  Tuesday,  the  15th, 
with  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  In  this  play  Mr. 
Young  well  employed  the  last  opportunity  that 
for  some  time  he  was  likely  to  enjoy  of  demon- 
strating to  the  public  his  eminent  talents.  It  is 
surely  unjust,  that  an  ictor  whohas  qualifications 
that  in  the  inrportant  character  of  Hamlet  are 
idways  respectable,  and  sometimes  even  brilliant, 
should  be  vrHbout  an  engagement  at  a  winter 
theatre.  Covent  Garden,  possesaingthe  Kembles 
^and  Cooke,  has  certainly  no  need  of  tragic  rein- 
forcement ;  but  in  Drury-Lane  there  certainly  is 
room  for  so  good  k  tragediah  as  Mr.  Young.  After 
Die  play  Mr.  Fa wcett  returned  thanks  in  the  name 
•f  the  proprietors  and  performers. 


DRURY-LANE. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th,  this  theatre  opened 
lor  the  season.  Mrs.  Jordan,  whom  the  Ma- 
nagers have  very  wisely  engaged  for  three  suc- 
centve  seasons^  appeared  in  her  &foarite  cha- 


racter, the  Country  Oirl,  The  house  was  crowded 
to  the  top,  and  she  wa^  wdcomed  oo  her  entianc# 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  Mrs.  Jor* 
dan  is  soraKwhat  lest  emboupoitU  than  when  wc 
saw  her  last.  Her  performance  of  this  character 
has  long  been  the  pride  of  the  stage,  and  the  ch^ 
d^cguvre  of  moderp  comedy.  An  actress  of  such 
distinguished  merit  can  scarcely  become  a  subject 
of  criticism.  Of  Mrs.  Jordan  it  may  be  s^d, 
without  flattery,  what  was  said  by  Voiuire  of  a 
certain  French  actms,^<*  That  her  merit  was 
of  that  species  as  rather  to  give  new  pt inciples  to 
criticism  than  to  become  a  subject  of  its  scrutmy. 
The  standard  of  equality  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  line  and  rule.** 

Wroughton,  whose  performance  of  Moodjf  does 
hhn  great  credit,  was  loudly  welcomed,'  as  were 
Palmer,  Barrymore,  and  Holland.  Miss  MellcMi» 
whose  reception  was  equally  flattering,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  In  the  Afterpiece,  Bannister  was 
most  flatteringly  received;  his  performance  was 
admirable  as  usual.  Mathews  and  Mrs.  Moim* 
tain  were  heartily  wdcomed. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

This  theatre  opened  for  thesoason  en  Mon- 
day, the  14th,  with  Romeo  and  J  uliet.  Mr.  C. 
Kemble  is  the  best  Homeo  on  the  suge.  Miss 
Smith  has  more  spirit,  but  not  so  much  warmth 
and  tenderness  as  Mrs.  H.  Siddons  in  Juliet ;  al- 
together, we  think  her  inferior  to  the  above- 
mentioned  actress. 

The  Performers  were  greeted  on  their  respec- 
tive appearances  with  the  usual  testimonies  of 
welcome.  The  Beggar's  Opera  was  performed 
on  Wednesday-i-lncledon  was  rapturously  re- 
ceived, and  his  Mackeath  was  excellent.  Muo- 
den  was  welcomtni  in  a  manner  equally  flattering. 
Mrs.  C.  Kemble\  Lucy  was  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  chararter,  and  her  reception  was  such  as  she 
must  have  coveted.  Miss  Bolton  was  equally 
simple  and  pleasing,  and  b  much  improved  in 
the  character  of  Polly, 

On  Friday  Mr.  Kemble  appeared  in  the  part  of 
Penruddock,  in  the  IVheel  of  Fortune  i  his  unri- 
valled excellence  in  this  character  is  well  know^n. 
Mr.  K.  was  of  course  flatteringly  received. 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  C.  Kemble  has  'bppeared  in 
the  Farce  of  Raising  the  Windi  she  is  a  good 
figure,  and  may  become^  by  instruction,  a  useful 
actress. 
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•FASHIONS 

For  OCTOBER,  1807. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION 


ENGLISH  COSTUME. 
No.  1— A  Lady  and  her  Cild,  attirid  in 

THEMOST  ELEGANT  FASHIONSOF  THESEASON. 

Ladt^s  DRE88.— a  round  gown  wilh  short 
train,  ornamenteil  at  the  feet  in  Hutings  of  muslin 
or  needle- work  5  a  long  sleeve  rucked,  wilh  full 
top ;  frock  back,  and  lappelled  bosom  cut  low, 
■nd  trimmed  wilh  scollopeil  lace.  A  Chapeau 
d  la  kocage^  of  imperial  chip  or  sarsnet,  orna- 
inented  with  a  wreath  of  ivy^  or  jonquille  j  a 
single  sprig  of  the  same  in  front  of  the  bosom  in 
lieu  of  a  brooch.  A  shawl  of  Chinese  silk, 
thrown  negligently  over  the  shoulders.  Hair  in 
a  single.band  across  the  forehead,  relieved  by  loose 
^urls  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  Hoop  earrings  of 
imberor  cornelian.  Straw-coloured  kid  glotes 
and  shoes. 

Child's  dress.— A  frock  and  trowscrs  of  fine 
cambric,  bordered  at  the  bottom  in  rich  fancy 
Vandyke 5  French  back,  and  bosom  cut  very  low, 
and  ornamented  with  the  same  ;  Circassian  sleeve 
very  short.  The  Moorish  booi,  or  high  pomptfsa, 
of  bright  yellow  kid,  laced  with  purple.  Sash  to 
correspond,  tied  in  shortbows  and  ends  behind, 

PARISIAN  COSTUME. 

No  2d— A  Parisian  Dancing  Figure. 

A  round  frock  of  Italian  crape,  over  a  while 
•atin  slip,  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  pink 
and  silver  ribband.  Long  waist,  laced  up  the  back 
with  pink  or  silver  chord  5  a  plain  bosom  cut  very 
low,  trimmed  (el  ^ue  la  robe.  The  melon  sleeve, 
formed  of  alternate  stripes  of  pink  satin  and 
white  crape;  a  narrow  sash  of  pink  ribband, 
tied  loosely  behind.  Hair  combed  straight  from 
the  temples,  and  leaving  a  few  simple  curls  on 
the  forehead,  is  formed  in  full  braids  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  confined  with  a  coronet  comb  of 
pearl,  and  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  auricula 
or  clove-carnation.  A  bguquet  composed  of  the 
r6se  and  myrtle.  Necklace,  earrings,  and  brace- 
leto  of  fine  Chinese  pearl.  Gloves  of  French  kid, 
aiid  slippers  of  pink  satin,  tied  round  the  ankles 
with  silver  ribband.  PUia  silk  stockings,  a 
French  white. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  MOST  PRBTAILINO 

FASHIONS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

As  our  metropolis  cannot  at  this  period  be 
properly  termed  the  theatre  of  fashion,  we  of 
course  direct  our  attention  to  those  places  of 
public  and  private  resort,  where  the  still  rtigni 
triumphant.  Genius  and  talent  are  confined  t« 
no  period  or  clime,^taste  and  fancy  are  their 
offspring,  and  fashion  their  conductor  and  cAo* 
peron, 

•  The  celebrated  watering  places  exhibit  at  this 
moment  an  assemblage  of  beauty  and  elegance ;  > 
i)ke  balls  and  theatres,  public  walks  and  libraries, 
were  never  more  crowded ;  and  the  splendour, 
luxury,  gaiety,  and  hospitality  displayed  at  the 
seats  of  our  nobles,  and  the  villas  of  our  females 
of  fashionable  eclat,  are  emblematic  of  that  na- 
tional prosperity  which,  spite  of  our  Continental 
foe,  is  still  the  pride  and  boast  of  Albion. 

It  is  to  the  opportunity  of  observation  afforded 
us  from  the  above- mentioned  sources,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  give  a  delineation  more  copious  and 
select  than  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  might 
otherwise  be  in  oor  power  to  procure,  and  which, 
we  are  proud  to  say,  will  be  sought  for  in  vain 
amidst  the  pages  of  any  cotemporary  work.  Our 
fair  readers  will  be  sensible  that  at  this  interme. 
diate  season  no  great  degree  of  novelty  presents 
itself;  but  still  amidst  our  general  information, 
we  shall  hoj^e  to  pourtray  some  variety  in  in- 
dividual articles  *,  while  we  at  the  same  time 
endeavour  to  direct  the  taste  in  its  selection  and 
combination  of  that  attire  which  produces  aa 
attractive  and  elegant  tout  ensemble,  Attentioa 
to  the  morning  and  intermediate  costume,  we 
strongly  enforced  in  our  last;  it  will  therefore 
only  be  necessary  here  .to  specify  such  articles  as 
are  most  worthy  of  distinction  ia  this  and  every 
other  style  of  fashionable  decoration.  The  Car- 
melite, or  Convent  cloak,  of  coloured  sarsnet| 
the  Pedlar^s  cloak,  and  Rugen  mantle,  of  Chinese 
silk,  trimmed  with  Vandyke  brocade  ribband; 
the  large  Angola,  or  silk  shawl,  near  two  yards 
square^  gathered  fuU  round  the  throaty  anid  tied 
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'in  a  full  bow  oi\  the  shoulder,  the  ends  falling 
irregularly  down  the  left  side,  and  finished  with 
Uisel,  are  considered  the  most  distinguishing  in 
this  style  of  ornament.  The  hat  a  la  Dwiic,  of 
bU(  k  chip,  with  coloared  net  embroidertd  hand- 
kerchiefs; th,e  Spanish  hat,  of  black  satin-straw, 
ornamented  in  front  with  aotumnsd  flowers; 
straw,  or  white  chip  hau,  wHh  Vandyke  and 
scolloped  edges ;  and  smsll  Scotch  bonnets,  of 
fancy  sarsnets,  edged  with  French  binding,  and 
trimmed  with  a  full  Angola  fHnge,  are  selected 
by  females  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion.  The 
curled  ostrich  feather  placed  across  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  much  introduced  in  full  dress,  and 
has  a  most  aoirel  and  appropriate  effsct. 

Flowers  are  much  worn,  and  variously  disposed; 
the  birberry,  the  ranunculus,  the  dove-carnation, 
and  Labrador  rose,  we  observe  to  rank  highest  on 
the  list  of  fashion.  Habit  shirts  of  lace  or  em- 
broidery, with  a  deep  Vandyke  falling  frill,  and 
the  shirt  wiih  lace  introduced  in  the  tnelon  furm, 
gathered  round  the  throat  with  a  border  of  the 
same,-  are  articles  perfectly  new  and  at'ractive. 
Tlie  style  of  gowns  vary  little  since  our  last  com- 
inunieation.  The  morning  dress  is  made  high  in 
the  neck  as  usual,  and  formed  in  a  plain  rambric 
robe,  a  walking  length  ;  with  belts  a  la  Diana^ 
and  deep  Vandyke  ruff,  or  in  jackets  and  petti- 
coats ornamented  with  work,  lace,  or  muslin. 
French  coats,  or  breakfast  wraps,  continue  their 
station  in  the  morning  wardrobe,  and  this  style 
of  costifme  is  considered  incomplete  and  inele- 
gant without  a  rap  ;  this  Utter  ornament  Usually 
consists  of  the  Brunswick  mob,  French  quartered 
cap,  or  nun>  hood  of  lace,  lined  with  coloured 
tarsnet,  and  edged  with  a  narrow  rich  Vandyke, 
the  latter  is  an  article  comprising  ranch  noTelty 
a&d  elegance.  Round  gowns  of  muslin,  either 
short  or  with  trains,  edged  at  the  feet  with  nar- 
rowVandyke,  or  cut  iu  large  crescent  scallops, 
and  edged  with  a  fine  pearl  net,  worn  With  a 
ntilitary  sash  of  wh'Ke  sarsnet,  must  ever  be 
ranked  amidst  a  chaste  and  fashionable  attire. 
Kobes  of  coloured  muslin  or  crape,  worn  over 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  fancy  trimming  of 
chenille,  beads,  or  silver,  and  a  cestus  to  corres- 
pond, are  considered  uncommonly  elegant  and 
atlfsctire.  Painted,  or  embroidered  borders  re- 
presenting natural  flowers,  on  muslin  or  tiflany 
robes,  it  is  thought,  will  be  much  introduced  in 
fall  dress  during  the  winter,  at  present  we  only 
notice  a  few  in  the  very  first  circles  of  rank  and 
foshion.  Grecian  drapery,  folded  in  a  picturesque 
style  round  the  figure,  u  also  observable  in  the 
hall  room  ;  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  he 
con^dered  of  fashionable  distinction,  public  de- 
coration should  be  chaste  and  elegant,  rather 
than  fthowy  and  splendid. 

fa  the  ereaing  pAradei  fhe  bat  may  be  onuip 


merited  with  a  flower;  but  we  wish  that  many 
of  our  females  would  distinguish  and  regulate 
with  greater  niceiy,  and  not  allow  tlrase  om»» 
ments  to  form  any  part  in  the  morfting  decora- 
tion. The  Pronenee  Hat,  Cottage  bonnet,  of 
small  strajr  hat  and  veil,  are  appropriate  to  the 
morning  walk,  and  flowers  (that  animating  and 
consistent  decoration  of  the  evening  dress)  must 
ever  be  considered  in  the  above-mentioned  cos- 
tume a  vulgar  supemumeraiy.  We  have  lately 
seen  a  dress  which,  from  its  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance, attracted  universal  attention  ;  it  consisted 
of  a  plain  short  gown  of  lenoor  Crape,  worn  over 
a  white  satin  slip ;  at  the  bottom  was  laid  a 
broad  satin  ribband,  finished  at  the  extreme  cdga 
Willi  a  narrow  Vandyke  lace ;  a  spenser  waist 
with  short  sleeve,  composed  entirely  of  crape  and 
satin  ribband  formed  in  plaits;  a  winged  ruff  of 
scolloped  lace  ornamented  the  back  and  shoul- 
rters ;  and  a  small  hat  of  the  Spanish  fbrm,  with 
a  willow  feather,  frosted,  with  silver,  waving  over 
the  crown  towards  the  left  side  where  the  hat 
inclined,  composed  the  head-dress.  The  trinkets 
were  entirely  of  brilliants  set  in  the  most  fashion- 
able form ;  tlie  shoes  were  white  satin,  with 
silver  rosets ;  the  fan  of  white  tiffany,  with  lilies 
of  thjB  valley  in  silver ;  and  a  bouquet  consisting 
of  the  myrtle,  mignionette,  and  Provence  rose» 
completed  this  almost  celestial  attire.  Dresses 
of  black,  or  coloured  net,  over  white  satin  slips^ 
with  rich  appliqued  borders  in  coloured  chenille 
or  white  bends,  are  the  distinguishing  decoration 
of  many  females  of  rank  on  public  occasions. 
White  and  coloured  embroidered  net  handker- 
chief, are  still  considered  extremely  fashionably^ 
both  as  ornaments  for  the  hair  and  to  tie  dowa. 
the  gipsy  hat.  Tuckers  of  net,  formed  in  tho 
honey- (.omb  edge,  or  trimmed  with  Vandyke 
or  scolloped  lace,  are  introduced  with  those 
dresses  which  are  cut  low  in  the  bosom.  Bind- 
ing^ of  embroidery  continue  a  favourite  ornament 
for  muslin  aud  cambric  dresses,  and  it  is  now  not, 
only  introdaced  round  the  bottom  and  bosom 
but  up  the  seams  of  dresses,  and  we  have  not 
witnessed  an  embellishment  more  neat  and  ap- 
propriate. The  short  sleeve,  if  formed  of  lace  or 
with  a  Vandyke  cuff,  must  only  be  of  an  easy 
fullness }  if  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
they  are  disposed  in  the  melon  or  bishop  form, 
but  each  very  short,  finished  with  hair  or  pearl 
armlets. 

We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  long  sleeve  more 
elegant  than  those  described  in  our  last ;  nor  can  , 
there  be  any  covering  for  the  arm  morebecominf 
and  attractive  than  the  Caulani  and  surplice 
twisted  sleeve,  confined  at  the  wrist  with  elastic  , 
bracelets  of  gold  or  hair.  Some  dashing  eUgamUt 
have  laiely  sported  stockings  o^  brown  and  ptirple 
tilk^  with  coloured  clocks  and  opeo-wove  ankiec. 
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But  we  cannot  help  reni»rking  that  this  feature 
^  the  humtn  form,  when  rcndetni  contpicuom 
by  the  iiafolavlty  of  iu  decontkw,  will  attract 
without  pleasing }  we  neturalljturn  with  ditgust 
from  that  tpeciea  of  art  wWh  obecurcft  and  dis- 
foises  the  tymroetry  of  nature ;  we  confess  our- 
seWes  a  votary  to  neatness  «nd  elegance  com- 
hioed  $  ami  Iberefore  wish  not  to  see  the  above 
mentioned  fiuhion  become  general  amongst  fe- 
■lales  who  have  been  celebrated  for  unobtrusive 
Invelinessy  simplicity,  and  virtue. 

We  have  little  to  remark  on  the  articles  of 
tiinkets>  they  have  undergone  little  alteration 
SMice  our  last  Number ;  the  wedding  hoop- ring, 
wkb  a  single  brilliant,  ruby,  emerald,  or  amethyst 
in  the  centre ;  the  Carmelite  cross,  the  jessamine 
brooch,  with  bottles  fornjed  of  Egyptian  amulet- 
wood  embellished  with  correspondent  characteri, 
are  the  only  ornaments  in  this  line  which  suike 
«s  as  worthy  of  observation. 

Glotes  and  shoes  are  governed  by  no  particular 
standard,  but  left  to  the  choice  of  the  wearer  5 
the  prevailing  colours  for  the  season  arc,  rose, 
green^  purple^  salmon,  ai^d  melbourn  brown. 


LETTER  ON  DRESS. 

BXPLAMATORT  ANP   PSSCRIPTlVly  ?ROM  BLIZA 
^  70  JULIA. 

■  Henley  Grove-H^ute,  Surrey. 
Voo  preach  much,  dear  Julia,  in  your  epistle 
•ow  before  me,  of  the  quiet  pleasures  of  domes- 
tic life,  of  those  fiill  and  tranquil  enjoyments 
within  the  vicinity  of  our  own  domains  ^  and 
give(l  most  allow)  an  interesting  portrait  of  your 
fiiir  friend  and  her  rational  and  amiable  spouse ; 
who,  educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  old  school,  love 
one  another  with  all  their  hearts^.edttcate  their 
children,  and  attend  to  the  religion,  morals,  and 
personal  comfort  of  their  surrounding  tenantry, 
1  respect,  dear  Julia,  the  purity  and  delicacy  of 
your  sentiments  $  but  aUow  me  to  say,  that  in 
this  sad  world  it  is  dangerous  to  refine  too  highly, 
•*  He  (says  Dr.  Johnsr>n)  who  too  ddicately  re^ 
fines  bis  feelings  always  endangers  his  quiet.** 

Alas  !  Julia,  when  in  early  youth,  you  and  I 
traversed  the  vicarage  garden,  and  rambled  in 
girlish  confidence  through  the  old  ruins  of  F— *- 
Abbey,  our  affection  and  imagination  took  the 
lead  J  our  unadulterate  hearts,  in  love  with  good- 
ness, delighted  to  paint  objects  as  we  wished, 
rather  than  as  they  are,  and  to  wander  in  paths  of 
Tisionary  happiness.  Where,  alas !  shall  we 
loNok  for  a  realization  of  those  prospects  of  felici- 
ty, those  air-built  castles  which  our  fivid  fancies 
delighted  to  rear  I  Not  in  the  region  of  romance^ 
for  that  b  t|ut  an  igni*  fatuus  that  deludes  with 
folse  hopes  and   nln  e^cpecuiions.     Are  not 


therefore,  dear  JuHa,  those  beings  the  most  poKtic 
and  the  most  happy,  who  Kke  the  inhabitants  of 
thishospitMble  mansion,  fulfil  the  duties  of  their- 
station,  content  to  take  the  world  as  it  goes,  and 
catch  pleasure  as,  it  flies  ?— .You  will  doubtltfs 
look  at  the  date  of  my  letter  with  some  degree 
of  surprise,  and  will  think  us  guided  by  a  weather- 
cock inQuence,  in  being  thus  sudden  and  unex- 
pectedly, transported  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  (ruih  is,  dear  Julia,  that  the  sulky  fits,  and 
mysterious  conduct  of  Sir  James  M'Laurence, 
together  with  the  spirited  harangue  of  his  in- 
tolerably vulgar  spouse,  induced  consin  Mary 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany  her  brother, 
on  a  shooting  party,  to  this  delightful  spot.  The 
change,  dear  friend,  is  productive  of  considerable 
advantage,  both  on  the  score  of  fashionable  infor- 
mation, the  introduction  to  polished  society,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures.  This 
beamifol  retreat  has  been  in  the  family  of  its 
present  possessor  (Lord  John  P— ~}  npwirrdt 
of  seven  centuries,  and  in  the  sublimity  ef  its 
architectural  construction,  picturesque  beamy, 
and  local  situation  is  not  exceeded  by  any  in  this 
charming  county.  You,  my  dear  JuKa,  would 
enjoy  the  very  perfection  of  rural  happiness  ill 
the  gardens,  park,  and  surrounding  scenery  of 
this  earthly  paradise.  Our  host  is  a  man  whose 
natural  hauteur  of  manner  is  evidently  softened 
by  the  mild  graces,  and  amiable  dispoftiti6ns  of 
his  lovely  wife  :  she  is  the  second  choice  of  hit 
Lordship  $  and  amply  repays  him  for  a  lack  of 
connubial  feliciiy  experienced  in  his  former  mar- 
riage. 

After  the  mixed  asierobHes  which  present  them- 
selves  at  the  several  watering  places  we  have  lately 
visited  (where  the  adventurer  of  both  sexes  are 
permitted  indecorously  to  mingle  with  people  of 
distinction  and  virtue),  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one*f- 
self  In  a  society  whose  unquestionable  respect*- 
bility,  elegance  of  deportment,  and  urbanity  of 
manners,  divest  one  of  restraint,  and  render  un- 
necessary that  reserve  so  painful  to  the  open  and 
generous  breast.  This  mansion  is  seldom  with- 
out visiters  of  rank  and  fashion  \  and  we  frequent- 
ly set  down  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  dinner.  The 
forttineof  Lord  and  Lady  P— —  is  ample— their 
establishment  splendid,  and  their  heaits  ex|Kind 
at  the  call  of  hospitality.  Can!  then  have  a  more 
extensive  field  from  whence  to  gather  the  choicest 
flowers  of  fsshion,  taste,  and  elegance.— Our 
muming  and  out-door  eostume  (which  in  visits 
of  this  sort  require  a  particular  attention)  exhibits 
some  little  variation  since  my  last  uddresa.  The 
Carmelite  cloak,  though  much  in  esteem,  is 
rivalled  by  the  Rugen  mantle,  or  Swedish  wrap, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  exquisite  taste,  and 
invention  of  my  dashing  cousin.  In  its  construc- 
tion it  is  not  unlike  the  casiocks  worn  by  our 
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divines;  it  if  formed  of  a  Chinese  sillc,  a  pale 
olive  colour^  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with  a 
most  delicate  fancy  border  of  embfpiderj  in 
coloured  silics ;  a  deep  sillc  fringe  is  placed  at  the 
l^treme  edge,  and  the  sash  (which  is  brought 
acf;n8s  the  left  shoulder,  is  fastened  io  a  tuft  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  waist,  and  the  ends 
trinuned  with  the  same.  With  these  wraps  we 
wear  hats  of  black  satin-straw,  somewhat  of  the 
Spanish  form,  with  a  damask  rose,  or  carnation, 
placed  in  front,  or  towards  iholeft  side  near  the 
hair.  There  are  four  of  us  at  this  hospitable 
joansioa  who  appear  in  these  novel  habits,  and  I 
assure  you  we  not  only  attract  the  beaus  of  sport- 
ing celebrity,  but  move- the  woqder  of  surround- 
ing  villagers.  In  our  breakfast  attire  we  do  not 
exclude  the  French  coat  of  cambric  or  muslin, 
but  our  peasant  jacket  and  petticoat  we  consider 
as  a  more  unique  article.  It  is  necessary  how- 
ever that  I  observe  to  you,  that  unless  the  figure 
be  tall  or  slender,  no  advantage  can  be  derived 
Irom  this  habit. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  no  novel 
standard  for  full  dress,  but  its  alterations  and  em- 
bellishments are  at  the  direction  of  fancy ;  the 
•tyle  however  is  preserved,  and  a  correct  taste, 
and  ready  invention,  can  at  all  times  vary  the 
effect  with  advantage.  Lord  P-^—  visits  all  the 
£imilies  of  distinction  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
nansioir,  and  wc  have  therefore  a  sticcession  of 
dinner  visits,  and  inducements  for  drives  to  town. 
Last  week  Mary  and  myself  accompanied  our 
elegant  hostess  to  the  aniversary  ball  of  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  C  Here  was  collected 

all  the  splendour  and  fashion  of  the  py  world ; 
never  did  I  see  taste,  beauty,  and  grace  so  uni- 
versal. My  time  will  not  allow  a  description  of 
the  furniture  and  decoration  of  this  splendid  seat; 
suffice  it,  that  the  Grecian  and  Chinese  uste  took 
place  of  the  Egyptian  of  antecedent  celebrity; 
and  lighU  transmitted  from  lamps  of  alabaster, 
painted  in  elegant  dtvices,  diffused. a  mild  and 
chastened  light,  which  gave  an  enchanting  in- 
terest to  the  objects  which  moved  beneath  their 
rays. 

As  our  dresses  for  this  gay  occasion  were  ne- 
cessarily select,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an 


idea  of  their  form  and  etttct.  As  Mary  and  my 
self  propose  to  join  the  throng  of  Terpsichore^ 
we  oCconrse  wore  our  robes  appropriately  short; 
these  were  formed  of  undressed  Italian  tiffiny, 
made  round,  and  tut  in  deep  acallops  at  the 
bottom,  round  which  was  a  most  delicate  border 
of  barberries,  painted  to  nature.  The  under  dresa 
was  a  slip  of  gossamer  satin,  edged  at  the  feet 
i^ith  a  very  narrow  Vandyke  in  silver ;  the  bosom 
and  bottom  of  the  sleeve  ornamented  with  the 
same.  Our  hair  fell  in  irregular  ringleU  round 
the  forehead,  divided  over  the  left  eye,  and  a 
small  Arcadian  hat  of  silver  frosted  satin,  oma-' 
mented  with  a  wreath  of  barberries,  was  placed  oa 
one  side  of  our  heads.  Mary  wore  a  single  row 
of  fine  brilliants,  by  way  of  necklace,  from  the 
centre  of  which  was  suspended  a  Carmelite  cross, 
her  earrings  and  bracelets  to  correspond.  On  her 
beautifully  turned  arm  was  displayed  the  armlet 
of  fashionable  adoption,  and  which  b  composed 
of  the  hair  of  your  lover  and  dearest  female 
friend,  as  a  towenir  de  Pamow  par  ft  de  Pametie. 
My  ornaments  were  of  pearl,  and  we  each  wore 
bimqutt9  of  the  Labradore  rose.  Cape  heath,  and 
jessamine;  our  shoes -were  of  white  satin,  em- 
broidered in  silver  jessamine  at  the  toes;  our 
gloves  of  French  kid,  rucked  so  as  td  display  the 
round  of  the  arm ;  and  we  had  Opera  fans  of 
white  crape,  with  naval  devices  in  transparencies. 
Lady  P— ^  very  kindly  complimented  ui  on 
the  choice  of  our  attire ;  and  assured  us  that  we 
were  considered  the  best  dressed  girls  in  the  ball- 
room. Forgive  this  egot'ism,  dear  Julia,  and 
believe  me  not  the  loss  your  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate 

ELIZA. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  Letter  wfowr  Sandwich  Can^tpondent, 
containing  thoughtt  nceaarmed  by  rending  a  recent 
publiceUion  hy  Diogenee,  entitled  «*  Tkc  Royml 
EciipsCfOt  Deiicaie  Fttctt,^  came  too  late /or  tn- 
seriion  in  onrpreeent  Nwnber  but  will  appear  in  our 
next ',  and  likewiee  thtceiutinualionqftke  **  Anti* 
quarian  Olio,^ 
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Her  Cheeks  sweet  vemiillion  she  stole 
Her  breath  from  each  ilowr,each  tlowc 
Then  her  bosom,  but  ah,that  an  Angel 
And  the  name  of  the  Stealer  is  Simpli 

\e  Swains  if  yc 
'         O  seize  and  co 
KemenAer  my 
And  the  name 
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HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  CROWN  PRINCESS  OF  DENMARK. 


Her  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Dbnmark  is  daughter  of 
Prince  Charles,  Stadtholder  of  Holstein. 
She  has  been  married  to  the  Prince  Regent 
for  some  years  j  several  children  were  the 
fruit  of  their  union,  of  whom  the  Princess 
Carolina  is  theonly  surrivor.  She  is  about 
fifteen  years  old,  but  excluded  from  inherit- 
ing the  crown  by  the  laws  of  Denmark,  which 
confine  the  succession  to  heirs  male.  This 
has  several  times  afforded  the  people  grounds 
to  evince  their  affection  to  the  Prince,  by 
expressing  their  heartfelt  regret,  that  the 
throne  of  Denmark  was  not  likely  to  be 
filled  by  his  immediate  descendants  but  it 
"was  never  more  cordially  manifested  than 
on  th«  13th  of  February,  1802. 

In  the  morning  of  that  day  the  cannon 
announced  the  delivery  of  the  Princess. 
The  people  anxiously  listened  for  a  second, 
and  third  discharge,*  but  their  wishes  were 
dis^pointed,  And  a  certain  gloom  clouded 
every  face  in  the  city.  Notwithstanding 
which,  when  night  approached,  all  sacrificed 

*  On  the  birth  of  a  Princtt  the  guns  are  fired 
thiM  times. 


their  personal  feelings.  The  city  was  illu- 
minated, and  the  hut  emulated  the  palace 
in  testimony  of  unfeigned  loyalty  and  joy. 

When  the  Princc-s  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  go  abroad,  she  visited  (he  theatre 
The  streets  through  which  the  Royal  family 
had  to  pass,  were  brilliantly  embellished 
with  devices,  and  otherwise  disposed  lo 
give  eclat  to  the  occasion. 

On  the  Royal  personages  entering  their 
box,  they  were,  contrary  to  custom,  greeted 
with  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the 
audience;  and  at  their  departure  from  the 
theatre,  the  populace,  amid  thundering 
hu/zas,  surrounded  the  Roj-al  party  with 
such  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  that  the 
guards  were  compelled  to  recede,  and  suffer 
them  to  follow  the  carriage. 

This  circumstance  recalb  to  our  minds 
the  reply  of  Frederick  the  Fourth  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  when  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  that  his  Majesty  should 
live  at  his  country  seat  without  guards. 
**  I  am  always  safe  in  the  arms  of  my 
people,"  replied  the  King. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  DllEAM  ON  THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  DEPARTED  SOULS. 

[Concluded  from  Page  128.] 


THESE  were  the  contemplalrons  which  at 
that  time  occupied  my  mind,  and  1  revolved  them 
with  so  much  pleasure  that  1  did  not  miss  my 
guide,  who  in  the  iiio.in  time  had  soared  aloft, 
and  when  1  descried  him,  beckoned  to  me  to  fol- 
low him.  He  directed  my  at:eniion  to  the 
anxious  occupation  of  a  departed  boul,  whom  he 
point  :d  out  to  m«  in  the  town  to  which  we  bent 
our  Hght,  On  coming  nearer,  I  observed  that 
thai  soul  appeared  half  famished.  It  flitted  round 
a  sj  lendid  carnage  which  stood  before  the  house 
of  a  merchant,  whose  name  was  very  familiar  to 
mc,  but  is  still  more  to  many  of  his  fellow- citi- 
zens who  must  assist  him  in  keeping  up  his 
splendor  by  advancing  money  to  him.  At  first, 
1  was  uncertain  what  could  be  the  object  of  that 
restless  soul ;  and  the  ragged  and  patched  clothes 
in  which  it  wns  dressed,  made  me  suspect  that  it 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  this  world,  act  in  a  iwo- 
f  Id  capacity,  either  bepc'ng  alms  of  travellers,  or 
robbing  them  on  the  highway.  But  1  discovered 
my  cnorassoon  as  I  came  nearer,  seeing  that  it 
was  ihe  ecouoroicalsoul  of  the  merchant's  father. 
I  recollected  to  have  known  him  in  my  life  time. 
He  was  the  wealthiest  citizen  in  the  whole  town, 
and  notorious  for  having  with  economical  hands 
mended  his  own  shoes,  daraed  his  own  stockings, 
and  eclipsed  all  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  art  of 
enduring  hunger.  Hecould  never  have  imagined 
thu  his  notorious  usury  and  exemplary  parsimony 
would  afford  his  son  an  opportoniiy  of  lavishing 
thoughtlessly  the  wealth  which  he  had  gradually 
amassed  by  so  much  care  nnd  industry.  The 
disttppoiniment  of  his  parental  expecutions  prov- 
ed therefore  to  his  sou),  since  her  separation  from 
her  body,  a  source  of  extreme  torture.  Every 
d*y  afforded  to  his  degenerated  son  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  dissipation,  end  lo  himself  an  additional 
source  of  the  mobt  agonizing  sorrow. 

The  merthani  had  juit  received  from  the 
cof'hmaker  :\  carriage,  which  had  cost  him  exact- 
ly the  sum  ihii  bis  father  once  had  gained  by 
prudonily  denying  on  oath,  for  ihc  benefit  of  his 
protrcny,  a  dcbi  f  »r  which  he  hid  given  his  bond 
undiT  h;$  own  nqnatuic.  Could  therefore  any 
thing  have  mortified  h\<  soul  more  painfully  than 
this  act  of  extravagance  ?  Ife  tried  more  than  an 
huQidred  times  to  push  the  coachman  from  the 


^  coach-box;  but  all  his  exertions  proTcd fruitless, 
the  driver  being  too  corporeal,  and  himself  too 
ethereal.  He  seized  the  reins  of  the  horses  ;  they 
became  restive  ^  but  this  was  all  that  he  was  able 
to  effect. 

He  quitted,  therefore,  the  fatal  carriage,  utter- 
ing the  most  dreadful  imprecations,  and  directed 
his  flight  towards  his  son's  apartments.  Curiosity 
tempted  me  to  follow  him,  and  I  was  astonished 
to  observe  the  unspeakable  agony  with  which 
he  was  seize<l.  Could  any  thing  have  been  more 
dreadful  to  him  than  the  sight  of  the  profusion 
®f  costly  china,  tapestry,  and  mirrors,  which 
alone  must  l}ave  required  an  expenditure  of  many 
thousand  dollars.  Thrice  did  he  stamp  upon  the 
sinful  ^o^a  covered  with  rich  brocade.  **  Eighty- 
five  dollars  !"  exclaimed  he,  groaning.  Rich 
hangings  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  which  he 
now  descried,  threw  him  into  a  still  greater  agony . 
He  attempted  to  scratch  off  the  gold  ;  but  to  no 
pur{>ose.  He  beheld  every  moment  new  objects 
of  splendor,  which  also  proved  to  him  new  sources 
of  torture.  He  now  descried  a  ledger  upon  a 
writing-desk.  This  object  seemed  to  afford  him 
some  satiifnction.  He  read,  and  his  fury  abated. 
But  this  calm  was  only  of  a  momentary  duration  ; 
his  son  entering  the  apartment  at  the  san.e  in- 
stant, holding  in  his  hafid  a  parchment,  vh-  reon 
1  could  clearly  discern  thewords  LardnfD.  He 
went  to  the  money-chest,  in  order  lo  substantiate 
his  claims  to  the  new  title.  What  a  dreadful 
sight  for  the  unfortunate  father  !  He  even  drop- 
ped t!ie  ledger.  He  flew  to  the  chest,  seated  him- 
self upon  it,  nude  every  effort  in  his  power  lo 
prevent  its  being  unlocked,  and  attempted  to 
s«»iz*;  the  parchment,  but  in  vain.  The  young 
mcrcbiuit  opened  the  chest  uith  manifest  satisfac- 
tion, taking  out  a  money  bag,  which  was,  aileast 
as  weight^'  as  seventeen  degrees  of  noble  ancestor^, 
and  ch'-cj  fully  quitted  the  apartment.  I  sh.-il! 
never  forget  the  despair  which  convulsed  the 
soul  of  his  unfortunate  parent,  who  remained 
prostrate  on  the  money-chest,  embracing  it  with 
eigeTne:>s,  and  exclaiming  again  and  again,  in 
moaning  accents  :  **  O  Levy,  O  Isaac  I"  I  was 
deeply  atfecied  by  his  agony,  and  attempted  to 
comfort  him.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  cauie  of  his  despair,  1  went  up  to  bin,  an4 
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taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  saki,  •*  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  giTc  me—'' "  What!"  ex- 
tlaimed  he,  **  give  you  ?  I  a  poor,  unfortunate 
cnan !  A  tall,  strong  fellow,  as  you  are,  can 
%ork !  Go  to  the  parish  !'*  Vexed  at  this  surly 
teply,  I  quitted  him  abruptly. 

Being  informed,  on  coming  into  the  street, 
that  the  soul  of  Cicero,  attended  by  some  Greek 
ind  Roman  philosophers,  had  been  seen  in  the 
garden  of  a  neighbouring  country  seat,  I  was 
templed  to  follow  the  immense  crowds  who 
■were  flocking  thither  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
The  sight  of  the  celebrated  Roman  aflForded  me 
uncommon  pleasure,  and  hii;  dignified  counte- 
nance inspired  me  with  all  the  awe  which  such  a 
|>atriotic  soul  ought  to  excite.  I  discovered,  how- 
fever,  in  his  features,  the  traces  of  sorrow  and  de- 
jection, the  cause  of  which  I  was  incapable  of 
finding  out.  Being  curious  to  ascertain  it,  I  ap- 
plied to  a  shade,  who  folluwed  Cicero,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  his  emancipatcl  sbves.  *<  He 
lias  reason  for  being  cast  down  and  abashed,"  re- 
plied his  attendant,  **  since  he,  in  your  country, 
has  been  committed  to  the  mercy  of  a  tribe,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  honouring  his  memory, 
render  him  ridiculous,  and  transform  him  from 
a  Rom^n  consul  into  a  Latin  schoolmaster. 
What  is  still  more  afflicting  for  him  is,  that  on 
complaining  of  this  ill-treatment  to  the  gods  of 
his  country,  he  received  for  answer,  that  was  the 
punishment  to  which  Pluto  had  condemned 
bim,  because  he  had'been  accused  of  having  fre- 
<}uent1y  betrayed  marks  of  vanity  and  pride,  which 
could  not  be  corrected  better  than  by  commit- 
ting his  works  to  the  mercy  of^commentator?.  1 
iraS  terrified  at  this  rigorous  judgment  of  Pluto, 
the  reality  of  which  1  should  have  strongly  doubt- 
ed had  1  not  b.-en  convinced  of  it  by  the  follow- 
ing incident. 

We  descried,  at  a  distance  of  about  an  hundred 
steps,  a  great  number  of  souls,  covered  with  dust, 
and  absorbed  in  profound  meditation.  Their 
steps  were  solemn,  and  their  gait  monarchic. 
They  seemed  to  disagree  very  much  wiih  each 
other,  and  the  nearer  they  came,  the  more  plain- 
ly could  I  hear  their  dispute,  which  grew  so  vio- 
lent that  their  leader  was  obliged  to  turn  round, 
and  clenching  his  fisr,  to  command  silence,  by 
exclaiming  in  an  authoritative  accent,  Me  Dius 
Jidins!  This  cavalcade  seemed  to  surprise  the 
soul  of  Cicero:  he  suspected  they  had  an  im- 
portant commission  for  him,  and  believed,  as  I 
was  afterwards  told,  that  they  were  ambassadors 
of  a  foreign  nation,  or  barbarians,  as  he  called 
them,  who  had  been  compelled  by  femine  to  ap- 
ply te  the  Roman  senate  and  people  for  a  supply 
of  bread  from  Sicily  or  Egypt.  He  received  them 
with  marks  of  compassion  \  but  how  was  he  as- 
tonished when  the  leader  madf  a  profound  an 
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tique  bow,  which,  according  to  Gronovius,  was 
customary  among  the  young  men  of  fashioii  at 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Ennius.  Cicero  sustained 
this  assault  with  great  fortitude,  and  seemed  to 
be  impatiently  waiting  for  the  communication  of 
(heir  commission.  His  curiosity  was  at  length, 
gratified,  when  the  spokesman,  amid  many  con- 
tortions of  the  face,  put  himself  into  the  usual 
rhetorical  posture,  and  after  repeated  bows,  pre- 
sented to  him  an  enormous  book,  borne  on  th«  , 
shoulders  of  four  of  his  colleagues,  and  having 
on  the  back  the  inscription,  Opera  Omnia. 

Cicero  was  somewhat  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
this  strange  machine,  and  listened  with  evident 
tokens  of  surprise,  when  the  spokesman  address- 
edhim  as  follows:    "  Omninoysi  quid  est  in  mt 
ingeniif  quod  sendo^  quam  sU  exiguum         exigtatm 
quod  senttOy  qtMm  iit  exigitumy    This  incon- 
testable truth  had  probably  exhausted  thestrength 
of  our  Demosthenes,  or  the  sight  of  Cicero,  of 
whom  he  had  preconceived  an  idea  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  now  beheld,  had  produced 
such  a  violent  perturbation  in  his  mind,  that  he 
could  not  proceed.   He  stopped  a  long  while,  and 
afforded  Cicero  time  to  collect  himself  from  hit 
astonishment,  and  who,  not  having  understood  a 
single  word  of  the  address,   asked   his  Atticus^ 
what  language  this  was  ?     Our  orator  recovered 
at  last  from  his  confusion,  after  having  consulted 
the  copy  of  his  speech,  which  he  carried  in  tha 
I  crown  of  his  hat.     He  assured  the  venerable 
^  Roman,  in  the  most  degant  Ciceronian  style, 
,  that  himself  and  his  attendants  were  enraptured 
'  with  joy,  and  that  he  would  mark  with  a  white  , 
stone  the  fortunate  day  when  he  had  the  honour 
I  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  a  literary 
I  luminary,  who  in  his  time  had  spoken  the  best 
'  Latin,  and  whose  leiirninghad  afforded  to  himself 
and  his  companions  the  means  of  procuring  the 
'  necessares  of  life.    He  was  particularly  diffuse 
in  giving  himself  credit  for  having  taken  com* 
I  passion  on  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  for  having 
published  them  in  that  conv.nient  form,  assert- 
!  ing,  moreover,  that  he  had  enhanced  their  value 
by  the  addition  of  the  most  valuable  and  learned 
J  annotatjpns,  and  rendered  them  useful  by  a  copi- 
ous index,  and  by  this  means  had  immortalized 
both  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  editor.     He 
concluded  by  lamenting  the  hardened  blindnesf 
of  his  German  countrymen,  who  demanded  more 
of  a  man  of  learning,  than  merely  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  even  b^gan  to  profane 
the  sacred  antiquities  of  Latium,  by  propounding 
them  in  a  language  which  in  Germany  even  the 
populace  could  understand.     Here  he  concluded 
his  speech  with  a  joyous  rfiari,  and  Cicero,  who 
probably  was  tired  of  listening  any  longer  te  his 
unintelligible  jargon,  jciurned  no  further  answer 
but,  Cura,  ut  vaLetu  !  and  withdrew  abruptly. 
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I  retired  itlth  my  guide  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  town,  absorbed  in  reflections  on  the  im- 
pertinence and  presumption  of  the  people  whom 
we  had  just  quitted,  and  probably  should  htTe 
given  a  longer  audience  to  my  thoughts,  had  not 
my  meditations  been  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
violent  blow  which  I  received  on  my  head,  and 
-which  was  struck  with  so  much  force,  that  I  grew 
quite  dizzy,  and  my  hat  dropped  on  the  gronD<f, 
1  turned  round  in  a  violent  passion  to  see  who  it 
was  that  bad  dared  to  treat  me  in  so  rude  a  man- 
ner. "  You  are  very  impudent,'*  exclaimed  I 
in  a  violent  tone, "  for  treating  in  such  a  rude 
manner  people  whom  you  do  not  know,  and  who 
have  not  given  the  least  offence  to  you."  "And 
you  are  a  great  fool,**  replied  he  with  a  loud 
laugh,  **  for  being  offended  ata  piece  of  humour. 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  I  am  a  satirist?*' 

This  disagreeable  accident  made  me  extremely 
uneasy,  as  I  apprehended  some  witty  blade  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  satyrise  me  black  and  blue; 
therefore  1  proppsed  to  my  conductor  to  retire  to 
a  shadowy  spot,  which  lay  before  us,  and  where 
•  I  hoped  to  be,  if  not  more  solitary,  at  least  more 
lecure. 

I  was,  however,  disappointed,  as  I  descried  on 
my  arrival  a  large  company  consisting  chiefly  of 
ladies.  As  they  had  lived  in  my  native  town, 
I  knew  every  one  of  them,  and  soon  found  that 
they  had  not  made  any  alteration  in  their  manner 
of  living :  they  played,  drarik  tea,  some  of  them 
were  totally  silent,  but  the  majority  laughed  so 
loudly,  that  I  was  impatient  to  observe  them 
closely.  I  enquired  what  was  the  reason  of  it  ? 
but  they  wereso  malicious  as  to  refuse  giving  me 
the  least  explanation.  One  of  them,  however, 
to  whom  I  had  fendered  a  most  essential  service 
by  a  most  elegant  and  witty  sonnet  which  1  had 
made  upon  her  pug-dog,  was  so  grateful  as  to  re- 
lieve me  from  my  painful  perplexity.  **  I  will  tell 
you,**  said  she,  <*  why  we  are  so  merry.  We  bad 
sat  many  hoars  in  the  most  tedious  silence,  be- 
muse we^  had  been  tired  of  criticising  the  dress, 
the  gait,  and  the  features  of  all  the  souls  who  pass- 
ed by  :  nor  had  we  any  thing  more  to  say  about 
our  absent  acquainunces.  In  this  state  we  hap- 
])«ned  to  descry  you  from  afar  in  a  situatioh  im- 
portant enough  to  set  us  all  a  laughing.**  Here 
•be  broke  off  abruptly,  at  the  same  time  holding 
both  her  sides  with  her  hands,  and  bursting  out 
in  concert  with  the  whole  company  into  such  an 
excessive  laughter,  that  I  was  confounded  with 
ihame.  "  Do  you  not  perceive  it  yet  ?**  resumed 
the,  after  having  collected  herself  a  liUle.  "  For 
heaven*8  sake,  only  look  at  your  hat !  it  is  entirely 
covereil  with  dust.**  "  If  thi««  be  the  only  thing 
which  renders  me  a  subject  of  so  much  mirth,** 
replied  1,  <*  I  can  easily  remove  it.**  1  infotmed 
them  that  a  wit  whom  1  bad  met  had  joked  it  off* 


my  head.  1  then  cleaned  my  hat,  and  thereby 
deprived  them  so  entirely  of  all  matter  for  merri- 
ment, that  they  relapsed  into  melancholy  silence* 

Not  being  much  inclined  to  keep  them  com- 
pany in  gaping,  I  stole  away  from  them,  and  in 
another  company  of  ladies  met  with  the  soul  of  a 
French  marquis,  who  in  his  lifetime  had  fre- 
quently amused  the  same  company,  that  were 
pleased  to  call  his  humourous  sallies  elegant,  natu- 
ral,  witty,  and  charming;  but  1  now  found  him^ 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  departed  souls, 
totally  changed.  He  was  lAute,  and  barren  oC 
invention,  and  not  a  single  person  in  the  com« 
pany  seemed  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  they 
had  of  him  upon  earth.  I  told  him  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  unexpected  alteration.  He  shrugs 
ged  up  his  shoulders,  assuring  me  that  he  was 
the  most  unhappy  of  all  mortals,  adding  that 
death  had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly,  that  he 
had  no  time  to  take  bis  watch- chain  and  snuff- 
box with  him,  **two  articles,**  exclaimed  he 
mournfully,  **  in  which  all  my  wit  and  livelinesa 
consisted !  when  I  wish  to  sport  an  humourous 
sally  1  miss  my  watch-chain,  and  am  not  capable 
of  producing  a  witty  thought.  1  am  not  even 
capable  of  giving  my  opinion  of  literary  and  po- 
litical matters,  or  of  a  poem,  because  1  cannot 
take  a  pinch  of  snuff.**  1  sincerely  lamented  the 
fate  of  the  imfortunate  marquis;  but  not  having 
it  in  my  power  to  assist  him  in  regaining  his  wit, 
I  invented  a  plausible  pretext,  which  compelled 
mc  to  leave  him,  and  retired. 

My  conductor  was  just  going  to  relate  to  me 
the  history  of  the  departed  soul  of  a  Merry- 
Andrew,  who  had  lost  his  party-coloured  jacket, 
and  with  it  all  bis  laughter- moving  faculties, 
when  we  were  intenupted  by  a  new  adventure. 
The  departed  soul  of  a  lady,  whom  I  had  not 
perceived  because  my  back  was  turned  towards 
her,  had  stolen  upon  me  from  behind,  and  sud- 
denly fluag  one  arm  round  my  neck,  while  she 
with  her  other  hand  pressed  mine  so  tenderly, 
that  I  could  guess  the  meaningof  this  voluptuous 
eloquence  more  plainly  than  if  she  had  made  an 
oral  declaration.  1  could  easily  guess  that  she 
was  a  roving  fair  one,  and  the  gloom  of  the  soli- 
tary place  where  we  were,  confirmed  me  in  this 
suspicion.  She  seemed  to  be  as  violently  en- 
amoured of  me  as  a  person  of  that  description  is 
capable  of.  1  perceived  plainly  that  she  became 
every  moment  more  inflamed,  and  more  impu- 
dent in  her  familiarity,  which  rendered  me  curious 
to  see  her  face.  Succeeding,  aftersome  struggles, 
in  disengaging  myself  from'  h^r  arm,  I  turned 
round.  Heavens,  what  a  sight !  1  started  back, 
«  Is  it  you  ?**  said  she  contemptuously,  and  with- 
drew abruptly.  My  readers  may  easily  guess  that 
it  was  the  departed  soul  of  my  wife ;  she  had 
mistaken  me  for  another  person,  which  wa«  the 
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sole  cause  of  her  ardent  caresses ;  but  as  soon  as 
•he  recognized  me,  she  was  Texed  and  tied  3  and, 
I  cdnfess,  I  was  glad  of  it. 

Whilst  I  was  revolTing  in  my  mind  this  singu- 
lar adventure,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  descried 
by  the  departed  soul  of  my  barber.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  him.  I  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  his  political  rant.  His  joy  at  meet- 
ing me  was  unspeakable ;  be  put  more  than  an 
hundred  questions  to  me,  without  giving  me  time 
to  reply  to  one.  **  1  hope  you  have  been  well 
since  1  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  last  ?'*  said 
be^  **  Your  relations  were  in  good  health  when 
you  left  them  ?  And  y»ur  niece  ?— you  under- 
'  stand  me  ?  1  really  mean  no  harm ;  she  deserves 
it.  Is  the  old  captain  still  alive?  be  has  fhade  me 
laugh  a  thousand  times ;  he  was  uncommonly 
entertaining  when  in  good  humour ;  he  had  at 
bis  finger'*s  end  all  the  events  of  the  Pomeranian 
war.  1  do  not  flatter !  matten  would  undoubt- 
edly have  taken  a  diflferent  turn  had  he  not  been 
dismissed  the  service.  But,  let  me  tell  you, 
Europe  is  in  a  most  critical  state.  It  was  not 
with  my  consent  that  Prince  Charles  crossed  the 
Rhine 5  a  great  deal  might  be  said  on  that  head. 
As  for  the  Turk,  that  sanguinary  dog  has  no  rea- 
son to  boast.  But  what  was  I  going  to  tell  you  ? 
I  could  pUgnly  foresee  it!  My  late  grandmother— 
I  know  hot  whether  you  recollect  the  good  wo- 
man ?  she  was  a  little  deformed  woman.  1  fear 
some  roguery  was  at  the  bottom  when  she 
made  her  will;  but  it  cannot  be  altered  now. 
But  what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  I  have  entirely 
forgot  it !  Aha  I  now  I  recollect !  the  Turk  !*"— 
"  Yes,  yes,  the  Turk,"  replied  I  angrily,  «« I 
know  him  well  enough;  but  this  is  no  proper 
place  for  talking  of  this  subjett.  I  have  no  time 
to  stop  any  longer."    So  saying  I  retired  abruptly. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  heard  some 
person  behind  me  laugh  aloud.  Turning  round, 
I  descried  a  soul  appearing  as  famished  as  an 
alchymist,  and  as  malicious  as  a  public  informer; 
be  squeezed  my  hand  very  familiarly,  and  said : 
"  You  are  perfectly  right  in  getting  rid  of  that 
foolish  talker.  I  have  overheard  your  vdiole 
conversation,  and  was  astonished  at  your  patience; 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  so  many  people 
who  trouble  themselves  about  matters  of  which 
they  have  no  conception  ;  it  would  not  be  of  any 
consequence,  and  at  most  excite  pity,  if  none  but 
barbers  meddled  with  politics,  but  there  are  men 
of  grater  consequence  who  act  as  foolishly  as 
your  barber ;  instead  of  watching  over  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  as  they  are  in  duty  bound,  they  sit 
together  and  talk  over  the  newspapers.  I  have 
been  employed  in  politicsj  at  you  may  perceive, 


and  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  diffi- 
cult a  task  it  is  to  rule  a  country.  In  one  word, 
I  was  butler  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Tho 
finances  were  the  favourite  subject  of  my  medi- 
tations, and  if  my  advice  hud  been  followed,  th* 
state  il^ould  have  annually  gained  several  millions. 
But  you  know  men  of  talents  always  have  ene- 
mies. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  per- 
ceived that  I  was  likely  to  eclipse  him,  and  ibig 
was  sufficient  to  induce  bim  to  ruin  me.  My 
country  is  to  be  pitied  for  having  been  deprived 
0/  my  services.  I  meditated  day  and  night  how 
the  finances  of  our  country  might  be  improved. 
I  have  proposed  several  excellent  projects  to  the 
minister,  but  they  were  always  rejected ;  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  deplorable  state  to  which  w9 
are  reduced.  I  made  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
the  clergy,  proposing  that  the  aldermen  should 
be  compelled  to  preach  gtalii  in  their  room,  and 
am  sure  that  a  considerable  sum  might  thus  bav« 
been  saved  in  one  year;  but  our  government 
would  not  listen  to  this  patriotic  proposal.  I 
tried  another  method  of  rendering  myself  useful 
to  the  state,  presenting  a  memorial  in  which  I 
had  plainly  proved  that  the  treasury  would  every 
month  gain  at  least  three  thousand  pounds,  if 
every  wife  exercising  petticoat  government  over 
ber  husband  were  compelled  to  take  out  a 
monthly  licence  at  the  low  rate  of  one  shilling. 
Could  any  proposal  have  been  more  rational  and 
just?  but  the  only  effect  which  this  plan  pro- 
duced was,  that  all  married  women  conspired 
against  my  life,  and  threatened  to  tear  me  to 
pieces.  What  do  you  think  of  these  projecu  ? 
tell  me  frankly  whether  they  were  not  excellent.** 
1  dechned  at  first  to  give  my  opinion,  but  con- 
fessed at  last  that  I  could  not  approve  of  his  pro- 
posal to  licence  wives  to  exercise  a  dominion 
OTer  their  husbands,  as  this  would  produce  the 
greatest  confusion  in  many  families.  As  for  his 
plan  to  abolish  the  clergy,  1  candidly  confessed 
tliat  it  was  so  extremely  absurd,  that  only  a  butler 
could  have  devised  it ;  adding  that  the  clergy  at 
all  times  had  the  misfortune  of  displeasing  those 
who  were  most  destitute  of  common  sense,  and 
that  the  populace  "  What  popalace  ?*• 

exclaimed  the  projector  in  a  furious  accent* 
«  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  DonH  you  know 
that  I  am  a  government  man  ?  You  are  a  traitor 
to  your  country,  a  rebel,  a  blasphemer  !  1  will 
convince  you  "**  So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of 
me,  and  beat  me  so  unmercifully,  that  I  should 
have  become  most  painfully  sensible  oi  his  pa- 
triotic zeal,  had  not  my  conductor  pacified  him 
by  a  handful  of  money.  He  quitted  me  instantly , 
and  withdrew. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CERTAIN  ANIMALS. 

[Continued  from  Page  "i  41.2 


The  two  following  articles  are  taken  from 
tn  account  of  Guiana^  in  South  America^  lately 
publisheil  in  Parisy  h^  M.  Malouet: 


*'  la  the  middle  of  an  immense  Savannah, 
or  swampy  perfectly  level  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
icarry,  I  observed  a  little  hill,  which  appeared  to  ! 
be  formed  by  men.  My  companion  told  me  it 
was  an  ant-hill.  What!  said  I,  is  this  gigantic 
construction  made  by  an  insect?  He  proposed  to 
conduct  me,  not  to  the  hill,  where  wc  mighthave 
been  devoured,  but  near  the  road  of  the  labour- 
ers. We  soon  discovered  several  columns  of 
snts  going  to,  and  coming  from  the  forest,  and 
bringing  back  pieces  of  leaves,  roots,  and  seeds 
or  grains.  Those  tnts  were  of  the  largest  size, 
but  1  did  not  venture  to  observe  them  too  neatly. 
Their  habitation,  which  I  examined  »t  tbout 
forty  pafces  off,  appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  anH  about  thirty  or  forty  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a  py- 
ramid cut  off  at  a  third  of  its  proper  height.  I 
was  informed  that  when  a  planter  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  discover  one  of  these  formidable  for- 
tresses in  clearing  his  newly-acquired  lands,  be 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  establishment,  unless 
he  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  on  a  regular 
giege.  My  informer  said  this  had  happened  to 
himself;  he  wished  to  extend  his  plantations, 
and  discovered  such  a  hut  as  was  then  before  us. 
He  caused  a  deep  circular  ditch  to  be  dug,  and 
filled  wiih  pieces  of  dry  wood,  and  after  having 
set  fire  to  the  whole  circumference,  he  attacked 
the  ant-hill  with  cannon.  The  demolition  of  the 
fabric  dispersed  the  army  of  ants,  which  having 
no  means  of  retreat,  perished  in  the  flames  which 
issued  from  the  ditch. 

**  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  immense  re- 
union of  ants,  in  the  same  place,  and  engaged  in 
the  snme  direction  of  labour,  of  collecting  pro- 
visions, and  of  cohabitation,  whilst  they  have  at 
their  dispo»al  vjst  extents  of  lands,  and  plentiful 
food  ?  It  appears  probable,  that  in  these  deserts 
they  find  a  number  of  enemies  among  the  birds, 
the  reptiles,  and  even  the  quadrupeds,  such  as 
the  ant-bear,  against  whom  their  numbers,  if  dis- 
,  persed,  can  do  nothing. 

"  They  have  conceived  the  plan  of  a  confe- 
deration so  |)owerful  and  so  harmonic,  that  even 
the  cuiious,  who  appear  at  vhe  limits  of  their  em- 
pire, are  not  tempted  to  encroach.  In  may  truly 
be  said  that  th'u  population  is  raised  in  mats 


against  every  assailant ;  for  the  most  robust  roan 
or  animal  who  might  approach  the  ant- hilly 
would  in  an  instant  be  covered  and  devoured  by 
myriads  of  ants.* 

**  Since  this,  I  saw,  in  Cayenne,  another  spe- 
cies of  ants  no  less  wonderful,  and  more  useful  a"* 
it  remains  in  peace  and  alliance  with  man,  and  it 
pursues  only  flies,  lizards,  caterpillars,  scorpion^, 
rats  and  mice.  I  have  seen  theip  arrive  from  lh« 
country  in  columns,"  enter  the  town  by  the  gate, 
run  over  the  houses,  wher?  they  were  fearlessly 
allowed  to  enter,  and  return  after  their  execution, 
in  the  same  order,  and  out  of  the  same  gate.  1 
leave  to  naturalists  the  care  of  classing  and  de- 
scribing the  species ;  it  is  the  moral  part  of  ani- 
mals which  interests  me.*' 


"  In  the  Savannahs  of  Imcubo,  in  Guiana,  I 
saw  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  terrible  spec- 
tacle that  can  be  seen ;  and  although  it  be  Aot 
uncommon  to  the  inhabiunts,  no  traveller  ha» 
ever  mentioned  it.  We  were  ten  men  on  horse- 
back, two  of  whom  took  the  lead,  in  order  to 
sound  the  passages;  for  I  chose  to  traverse  the 
country  in  various  directions,  and  to  skirt  tht 
great  forests.  One  of  the  negroes,  who  formed 
the  vanguard,  returned  full  gallop,  and  called  to 
me,  **  Here,  Sir,  come  see  serpents  in  pile.'*— • 
He  pointed  out  to  me  something  elevated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Savannah,  which  appeared  like  a 
bundle  of  arms.  One  of  nty  company  then  said, 
this  is  certainly  one  of  those  assemblages  of  ser- 
pents, which  heap  themselves  on  each  other  after 
a  violent  tempest;  I  have  heard  talk  of  these, 
but  have  never  seen  any;  let  us  proceed  cau- 
tiously, and  not  go  too  ntftr.  We  continued  our 
way  slowly ;  1  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  pyramiH, 
which  appeared  immovable.  When  we  were 
within  ten  or  twelv«  p^ces  of  it,  the  terror  of  our 
horses  prevented  our  nearer  approach,  to  which, 
however,  none  of  us  were  inclined. 

'*  On  a  sudden  the  pyramidal  mass  became 
agitated;  horrible  hissings  issued  from  it,  and 
'  thousands  of  serpents  rolled  spirally  on  each 
;  other,  shot  forth  out  of  the  circle  their  hideous 
I  heads,  presenting  their  envenonied  darts,  and 
;  fiery  eyes  to  us.     1  own  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 

[      •In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  may  be 
I  found  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  species  of 
ants,  with  several  |ilates  of  their  habitaiionS| .  by 
j  Mr.  Smtathman. 
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draw  back ;  but  when  i  saw  that  this  formidable 
phalanx  remained  at  its  post,  and  appeared  to  be 
more  disposed  to  defend  itself  than  to  attack  us, 
I  rode  round  it,  in  order  to  view  its  order  of  bat- 
tle, which  faced  the  enemy  fromr  erery  side.  I 
then  sought,  as  I  had  done  wiih  regard  to  the 
«nt-hills,  what  could  be  the  design  of  this  mon- 
strous assemblage;  and  I  concluded  that  this 
species  of  serpents  dreaded,  like  the  ants,  some 
colossean  enemy,  which  might  be  the  great  ser 
pent,t  or  the  caymauy  and  that  they  reunite 
tbemseWes  after  havmg  seen  this  enemy,  in  order  | 
to  attack  or  resist  hiip  in  mass. 

**  On  this  occasion,  1  shall  hazard  an  opinion 
which  1  found  on  seTcnil  other  observations ;  it 
is,  that  the  animals  in  the  new  world  are  more 
advanced  than  the  men  in  developing  their  in- 
stinct, and  in  the  social  combinations  of  which 
they  are  susceptible ;  the  silence  and  the  solitude 
of  the  woorls,  leaving  the  greatest  liberty  to  all 
their  motions,  the  individuals  of  the  same  species 
easily  meet ;  and  those  species  which  are  the  best 
organized  feel,  without  doubt,  that  impulsion  of 
m  common  interest  which  announces  and  ])ro. 
vokes  to  the  tame  end,  the  concurrence  of  all 
their  means;  but  after  having  acknowledged  in 
animals  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  such  as 
memory,  deliberation,  will,  we  are  reduced  to 
mere  conjecture  as  to  their  means  of  communica-  | 
tion.  It  is  certain,  that  those  which  possess  the  j 
organs  of  voice,  have  their  cries  of  alarm,  of  ral-  i 


lying,  of  love,  and  of  anger;  and  may  they  not 
also  have  those  requisite  to  conibine  their  chaces, 
to  distribute  the  posts  of  attack  and  defence,  the 
different  labours  for  their  common  constructions, 
as  well  as  for  supplying  their  common  habitations 
with  necessaries  ?  Can  we  conceive  that  beavers 
cut  down  great  trees,  drag  th#m  to  the  river, 
form  and  plant  pile*,  beat  mortar,  build  their 
lodge  without  speaking  to,  and  understanding 
each  other  ?  Wherever  there  are  diffisrent  parts, 
and  a  common  or  general  direction,  theie  is  po- 
lice and  government.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  legislative  power  of  bees  and  wa«ps, 
although  we  are  so  with  their  executive  power; 
and  who  knows  but  what  their  humming  and 
buzzing,  monotonous  to  our  gro^s  organs,  have 
not  the  variety  of  accent  necrsKary  for  the  pro- 
mulgation and  the  execution  of  their  laws  ?  As 
to  those  species  which  art,  or  appear  to  be  dumb, 
like  ants,  it  was  enough  for  me  to  have  seen  their 
vast  capital  to  be  convinced  that  their  popula- 
tion (which  must  be  twice  as  considerable  as  that 
of  Pekin*)  understands  itself,  and  is  governed 
infinitely  better  than  the  empire  of  China., 

"  It  is  difficult  that  the  spectacle  of  so  many  ' 
wonders  should  not  inspire  us  with  a  religious 
sentiment  for  their  Divine  Author,  who  has 
willed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  animaicd  beings, 
there  should  be  tme  superior  to  all  the  others, 
and  marked  with  a  celestial  seal,  that  of  con- 
science." 


ON  THE  IMAGINATION, 


"  Imagination  is  the  power  which  every 
nan  feels  of  being  able  to  represent  sensible 
things  to  his  mind.  This  faculty  depends  on 
memory.  Perceptions  enter  by  the  senses;  the 
memory  retains  them,  &nd  the  imagination  com- 
bines them."  VoLTAiRi. 

Animals  may  be  endowed  with  memory;  man 
alone  possesses  imagination.  Vain  of  a  reason 
which  deceives  us  and  leads  us  astray,  we  pretend 

t  "  Some  of  these  serpents  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  length^  and  four  or  five  in  circum- 
ference. I  brought  the  stuffed  skin  of  one  of 
the  species  back  to  France,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Museum— it  was  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  thir- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 

''  The  cayman  is  of  the  oviparous  species  of 
crocodiles,  the  egg  from  which  it  proceeds  is  no 
larger  than  that  of  a  goose ,  the  animal  grows  to 
the  same  enormous  length  at  the  aboT«  men- 
tioned serpents.** 


I  that  the  faculty  place«  us  above  animals,  and  ap. 
proximates  us  to  the  Deity;  but  lam  almost 
tempted  to  ascribe  these  attributa?  to  imagina- 
tion. Instinct,  more  sure  than  reason,  guides 
beasts  after  an  infallible  manner,  and  preserves 
them  frem  error;  and  reason,  which  inspires  us 
with  so  much  pride,  very  often  makes  us  commit 
gross  faults.  Less  reason  and  more  instinct  might 
perhaps  be  to  our  advantage.  Upon  what  foun- 
dation would  our  ostentation  rest,  if,  as  some 
persons  pretend,  reason  is  no  more  than  instinct 
perfected ;  and  if,  in  the  state  of  nature,  roan 
had  only  the  instinct  of  animals  ? 

Thus,  the  barrier  between  us  and  animals, 
which  they  can  never  surmount,  is  the  imagina- 
tion ;  that  brilliant  faculty  which  at  will  disposes 
of  events,  of  times,  of  jjlaccs,  of  space,  and 
wl^ch  by  a  kind  of  creative  |>ower  forms  other 


*  According  to  Sir  George  Suunton,  Pekin 
contained,  in  1793,  three  millions  of  iuh» 
bitants. 
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world<,  peoples  them,  and  caiwes  us  to  consider- 
all  objects  as  it  were  throvgh  a  prism  which  em- 
bellishes them. 

When  imagination  creates,  it  is  called  genius. 
Genius  evidently  consists  in  strength  of  imagina- 
tion and  extent  of  mind. 

There  are  those  who  pretend  that  a  man  bom 
blind  must  necessarily  be  wiihout  imagination; 
however,  the  remembrance  which  he  retains  of 
the  other  sensations  which  he  receives^  being  the 
more  lively,  the  pleasures  of  imagination  are 
perhaps  not  entirely  lost  to  him ;  and  if  he  wan- 
ders not  in  ideal  landscapes,  he  may  transport 
himself  into  the  land  of  harmony,  and  of  per- 
fumes, and  enjoy  his  fancies.  He  who  loses  his 
sight,  but  not  the  remembrance  of  the  places  he 
has  seen,  and  the  persons  he  has  known,  can  still 
rove  in  delightful  countries,  in  cool  groves,  along 
shady  vallies :  but  .his  dream  is  too  soon  dissi- 
pated ;  it  terminates  in  the  sad  certainty  that  he 
no  longer  possesses  what  constitutes  the  charm 
of  life— that  his  eyes  never  more  will  behold  a 
woman,  a  wife,  beloved  children,  a  friend,  the 
sun  rising,  and  all  the  grand  spectacle  of  nature, 
with  which  we  are  never  satiated  ! 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  from  the  manner  in 
which  wv  receive  perceptions,  depends  likewise 
that  of  our  recalling  thc-m  to  mind  This  obser- 
vation is  founded  on  experience :  nevertheless,  at 
the  long  run,  the  disagreeable  impression  effaces 
itself;  and  a&  it  is  connected  with  others  of  a 
pleasant  nature,  it  augmenu  their  value  and  loses 
its  bitterness. 

Many  persons  have  such  an  active  and  power- 
ful imagination,  that  it  poisons  reality,  and  their 
•enjoyment  ceases  at  the  moment  it  ought  to 
commence.  That  of  Rousseau  is  an  example: 
it  transported  him  so  far  into  the  land  of  fancy, 
that  all  the  objects,  which  might  otherwise  have 
contented  him,  were  afterwards  t»f  no  value.— 
His  rich  and  fertile  imagination,  anticipating  the 
future,  painted  the  monow,  or  the  day  selected 
by  him  to  enjoy  sonie  particular  pleasure,  and 
painted  it  to  his  frncy  in  so  seducing  a  manner, 
that  when  the  day  came  it  had  no  charm.  He 
himself  asserted,  that  the  land  of  chimeras  was 
the  best. 

This  great  writer  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
faculty  which  alleviated  his  misfortunes,  and 
plunged  him  in  pleasing  reveries. 

Much  good,  as  well  as  much  evil,  may  be  said 
about  imagination.  It  effectively  assumes  the 
dltTerent  forms  which  it  borrows  from  the  dif- 
foren'  qualities  of  the  soul,  it  is  prejudicial  to 
a  suspicious  and  susceptible  mind,  which  it  ter- 
rifies with  innumerable  phantoms,  at  the  sime 
time  nourishing  and  increasing  iu  morosity.  To 
iuch  a  mind  it  is  a  fatal  gift. 

Ceriaia  pasuoos,   different  circumstancesi  a 


wrong  bias  of  the  mind,  give  a  peculiar  turn 
to  the  imagination.  Pascal,  Nicole,  Rousseau, 
arc  sad  examples.  The  first  fancied  he  wai 
always  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  the  second, 
perpetually  dreading  the  fall  of  a  tile,  generally 
remained  shut  up* in  his  room,  and  when  obliged 
to  go  out,  instead  of  walking,  ran,  to  avoid  the 
miagihary  danger;  and  the  third,  more  unfortunate 
than  the  other  two,  discovered  in  every  face  the 
mask  of  an  enemy,  and  the  expression  of  hatred. 
The  deranged  fancy  of  the  two  first  appears 
puerile:  the  unjust  persecutions  which  the  last 
suffered,  ought  to  justify  him,  and  raise  our 
pity. 

A  man  of  a  brilliant  and  active  imagination 
passes  many  happy  hours.  His  time  fiies  swiftly  ; 
he  complains  only  of  its  rapidity.  From  an  apart- 
ment in  an  obscure  house,  in  a  dirty  street  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  he  hears  alternately  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  the  brook,  the  noise 
of  the  torrent,  the  whistling  of  the  winds,  the 
claps  of  thunder,  the  song  of  the  shepherd,  the 
bleating  of  the  flocks ;  he  beholds  the  enamel  of 
the  fields,  flowery  groves,  verdant  hills  and  fruit- 
ful dales ;  he  follows  the  windings  of  the  valley, 
the  prolongation  of  the  shadows,  and  the  degra* 
dation  of  objects  when  the  sun  is  on  his  decline. 
A  man  never  writes  better  on  the  spectacle  of 
nature,  than  when  he  is  deprived  of  it :  the  de- 
lightful impressions  he  received  crowd  on  his 
imagination,  which  combines  them  and  renders 
them  still  more  delightful.* 

What  pleasure  does  not  imagination  give  to 
the  man  who  lives  iu  the  midst  of  his  beloved 
fomily  ?  Other  men  are  in  his  eyes  divested  of 
all  their  imperfections ;  they  are  all  loving  and 
sensible,  good  and  virtuous ;  their  language  and 
their  intentions  are  in  harmony,  their  actions  ac- 
cord with  their  words,  and  the  earth  is  an  EdeUf 
inhabited  by  brothers,  who  seek  every  opportu- 
nity of  being  reciprocally  serviceable.  The  mo- 
ther traces  out  a  track  for  her  daughter  of  duties 
to  fulfil,  of  virtues  to  practise,  and  of  good  to  be 
done.  The  father  marks  each  day  with  some 
honourable  act;  and  they  all  reap  a  rich  harvest 
from  their  benevolent  actions. 

Let  us  penetrate  into  that  obscure  dungeon 
wherein  a  good  man,  the  victim  of  injustice, 
languishes.  He  has  no  other  companion  than 
his  imagination.  As  his  character  Is  mild  and 
peaceable,  his  soul  is  not  soured  by  misfortune. 
From  the  serenity  of  his  looks,  and  the  smile 
which  appears  on  his  lips,  I  perceive  his  mind 
has  bounded  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  loath* 
some  prison— he  is  free  jind  wa^ks  without  fet- 


*  It  is  said,  that  Thompson  wrote  his  Summer 
in  bed,  at  noon  day,  io  the  m(^nih  of  July,  in 
London. 
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ten  or  chains :  he  ullcs  to  his  iniquitous  judges, 
he  makes  the  voice  of  truth  heard,  he  confounds 
his  accusers,  and  returns  triumphantly  to  bis 
home  to  wi|fe  away  the  tears  of  tenderness  and 
friendship.  A  loud  noise  resounds  through  these 
Taults,  the  bolts  are  drawn  back,  the  door  creaks 
on  iu  rusty  hinges;  the  illusion  is  dissipated!  A 
harsh  and  brutal  jailer  brings  the  daily  lomff  the 
unhappy  prisoner  ukes  it  and  sighs.  Silence 
returns;  be  anew  gires  way  to  the  delusions  of 
imagination,  which  calm  his  sorrows  and  lend 
wings  to  time.  To  that  consolatory  power  he 
owes  his  courage,  his  hopes,  and  that  kind  of 
ideal  happiness  which  makes  some  amends  for 
the  sad  reality. 

As  I  was  returning  home  iast  night  after  dark, 
I  slackened  my  pace,  and  at  last  stopped,  to' 
listen  to  delicious  music,  it  was  the  tune  which  I 
shall  always  love,  of  which  the  words  express 
that  we  cannot  be  in  a  better  situation  than  in 
the  bosom  of  our  family.  1  immediately  think 
of  my  own,  my  imagination  in  a  moment  over- 


leaps the  fifty  miles  which  part  us;  I  fancy  my 
relations  have  assembled  a  band  of  musicians  to 
celebrate  my  arrival.  I  remain  immovihle;  1 
hear  without  listening,  without  seeing  any  thing, 
or  rather  without  looking.  1  am  afraid  by  taking 
another  step,  of  removing  from  the  concert.  V. 
with  his  violin,  C.  causing  the  strings  of  his  harp 
to  vibrate  under  his  fingers,  and  B.  who  sivpends 
all  respiration  with  the  ravishing  tones  of  her 
toice,  would  not  have  cQchanted  me  more.  X 
behold  at  my  side  my  mother  tenderly  affected  ; 
my  good  old  father  likewise  moved.  The  concert 
ends  abruptly.  A  little  Savoyard  ragamuffin  who 
appeared  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  cried  with  a 
shrill  voice :  "  The  magic  lantern  !**  'And  that 
medley  of  instrument?  was  an  organized  hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Thus  our  imagination  becomes  as  it  were,  the 
magical  comfort  of  our  lives ;  unhappy  those  in 
whom  it  is  paralysed ;  I  pity  them,  1  do  not  envy 
their  frigid  and  gloomy  reason  ;  their  enjoyments 
bear  no  comparison  with  mine.  , 


TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A  RUSSIAN  YOUNG  LADY. 


<<  The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
*<  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed ; 
**  And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 
**  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent.^* 

Uamlety  act  i.  s.  3. 

Mart  Fcdiiiouna,  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  Russian  nobleman,  of  high  rank  and  great 
fortune.  Just  at  the  lime  when  the  charms  of 
youth  were  beginning  to  show  themselves  iu  her 
person,  she  had  the  misfortuiie  to  lose  an  ex- 
cellent mother.  Her  father  immediately  retired 
with  her  to  one  of  his  disunt  esutes,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  K  ussia.  Thus  she 
was  suddenly  obliged  to  quit  the  pleasures  of  the 
capital ;  the  amiable  societies  which  her  mother 
had  formed ;  and  what  was  most  regretted,  that 
of  the  young  Count  Markof,  who  had  offered 
her  his  respectful  homage,  and  whom  she  had 
thought  not  unworthy  of  her  affections. 

It  was  even  said  that  the  young  nobleman  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  Baron^s  abrupt  resolution 
to  retire  into  the  country.  The  Count,  as  much 
distinguished  by  his  knowledge,  his  ulents,  and 
his  amiability,  as  by  his  birth,  had  risen  rapidly 
at  court,  and  was  possessed  of  such  places,  and 
such  credit,  as  the  -Baron,  notwithstanding  his 
age  and  long  semtces  had  never  been  able  to  ob« 
tain,  although  he  fancied  they  were  his  due. 
Jealousy  is  implacable,  above  all  when  it  believes 
jusUco  to  bt  oo  itt  side.    So  that  his  daughter 


was  not  only  forced  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 
uniting  herself  to  the  man  whom  she  thought 
most  worthy  of  her,  but  even  the  consolation  of 
talking  about  him,  or  ^pronouncing  his  name, 
was  forbidden  in  her  new  and  sorrowful  dwelling. 
The  Baron  loved  his  daughter,  but  it  was  after 
hb  own  way,  and  he  never  had  an  idea  that  the 
love  of  a  young  woman,  ought  to  cause  the  least 
alteration  in  his  arrangements  or  his  prejudices. 

Mary  lived  in  continual  anguish ;  obliged  to 
hear  every  day  expressions  of  aversion  and  con- 
tempt  for  Markof  and  his  family,  she  passed  her 
solitary  moments  in  making  him  amends  for  such 
injuries,  by  cherishing  the  most  tender  thoughts, 
and  by  the  tears  with  which  she  moistened  her 
silent  couch.  The  freshness  of  her  complexion  ^ 
faded  -,  instead  of  her  former  sprightliness  and  the 
amiable  carelessness  of  youth,  a  melancholy 
smile  was  sometimes  seen.  In  vain  she  United 
to  a  beautiful  person,  and  natural  wit,  the  treasures- 
of  an  excellent  education,  and  even  the  noble 
sentiments  with  which  she  had  been  inspired  by 
her  virtuous  mother.  She  had  no  commuuica* 
lion  with  any  persons  except  her  father,  the  ser- 
vants, and  a  few  peasants,  who  in  those  countries 
are  coarse  and  vile  slaves. 

In  the  mean  time  the  love  of  Markof,  fat 
from  being  enfeebled  by  the  remoteness  of  its 
object,  acquired  by  lis  very  means  a  new  force. 
He  quitted  Moscow  ;  and  although  M^ry  at  their 
last  iaierview  had  given  bim  to  understand^  with 
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tears  in  her  eyes,  that  they  ought  to  resolve  on 
mn  eternal  separation;  he  czme  incognito  in  the 
environs  of  the  Riron^s  castle,  and  having  bribed 
one  of  the  servants,  he  informed  bis  beloved  of 
his  secret  arrival.  At  the  first  moment  Mary  was 
excec<liiigly  concerned.  She  forgot  that  her 
father  and  her  governess  were  in  the  castle  ;  she 
wrapt  herself  up  in  her  cloak,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  intense  cold  of  the  season  she  went  out, 
and  directed  her  steps  towards  the  place  Where 
•he  expected  to  meet  her  friend.  All  at  once 
the  idea  of  her  father  struck  her,  and  froze  all  her 
tnemben,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  road.  She 
was  found  and  brought  home  without  any  one*s 
guessing  the  reason  of  her  fainting;  but  next 
morning  she  wrote  to  Markof  by  the  person  he  had 
himself  employed.  The  certainty  thai  they  should 
never  see  the  accomplishment  of  their  vows,  the 
order  she  was  going  to  send  him  to  cease  all  pur- 
juit,  inflamed  her  imagination.  The  heart  guided 
the  pen,  the  expression  of  her  love  appeared  to 
burn  on  the  paper ;  but,  little  able  to  write  with 
any  order,  in  that  letter,  which  was  hardly  legi- 
ble, and  wherein  she  recounted  her  impotent 
efforts  to  meet  htm,  she  added  in  a  scrawl  which 
could  scarce  be  decyphered,  her  commands  that 
he  should  leave  the  place  without  delay ;  she 
told  him  that  the  whole  province  was  sabject  to 
her  father^  and  the  hatred  he  manifested  for  him 
was  more  outrageous  since  he  resided  in  the 
country  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  would  endanger  his 
life  as  well  i^s  that  of  )iis  love,  if  he  remained 
any  longer.  She  concluded  with  saying,  in  a 
postscript  on  the  other  side  of  the  page,  that  a 
secret  foresight  warned  her  that  the  moment  of 
their  interview  would  be  very  soon  followed  by 
cruel  misfortunes. 

As  soon  as  she  had  sent  away  her  letter,  she 
repentedl  having  written  it.  She  reproached  her- 
self with  having  destroyed  all  Markofs  hopes. 
She  had  never  longed  so  much  to  see  him,  as  just 
after  she  had  forbidden  his  coming.  Her  agita- 
tion was  extreme ;  whilst  moving  about  her 
'  apartment,  she  loudly  exclaimed,  **  Can  he  love 
me,  and  obey  ?  Will  he  j?o  without  making  at 
least,  some  sign  to  me ;  without  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief?" Then  she  approached  the  window, 
and  casting  her  eyes  round  the  country  which  the 
last  niys  of  the  sun  continued  to  enlighten,  she 
sighed,  and  retiring  precipitately  :  "  Imprudent  I 
what  dare  I  desire?  what  dare  I  wait  for?  My 
ruin  and  his — Ah  !  may  he  not  come !" 

At  that  instant  she  hears  a  timid  voice  from 
without,  calling  her  by  name.  She  listens,  runs 
to  the  window,  opens  it,  and  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant  she  discovers  Markof. 

He  had  read  Mary's  letter  with  transport,  he 
had  covered  it  with  ardent  ki«;ses ;  but  in  his  de- 
liriuoL  he  had  eaiirel/  neglected  to  observe  the 


postscript,  in  which  he  was  informed  of  the 
dangers  of  the  least  attempt.  He  had  placed 
himself  under  the  windows  of  the  chamber  in- 
habited by  his  mistress.  «*  My  dear  Federouna  !** 
said  he,  in  a  supplicating  voice ;  **  roy  dearest 
Mary  !**  and  by  the  aid  of  some  branches  of 
trees,  nailed  ag  linst  the  wall  he  clambered  up  to 
the  window  and  entered  the  room.  The  young 
Baroness  was  so  terrified  that  she  could  neither 
speak  dor  act.  He  assured  her  he  would  depart 
directly,  that  he  only  wished  to  fold  her  wnce  in 
his  arms  and  to  touch  her  mouth  with  his  lips. 
He  supported  her,  and  placed  her  on  a  chair. 

In  this  vast  castle,  the  apartment  of  Mary  was 
very  distant  from  that  of  the  Baron.  That  of  the 
governess  was  nearer,  but  thft  melancholy  of 
Mary  had  long  kept  that  governess  at  a  distance, 
and  she  was  accustomed  to  the  solitude  in  which 
Mary  chose  to  rems^in  for  hours.  Nothing  was 
attended  to ;  the  moments  flew,  t^II  at  last  the 
Baron  surprised  to  find  that  his  daughter  did  not 
as  usual  come  to  wbh  him  a  good  night,  came  to 
know  the  reason. 

The  two  lovers  heard  him;  they  trembled. 
Mary,  in  terror,  opened  an  empty  chest  which 
happened  to  be  in  a  corner  of  the  room ;  although 
rather  strait,  Markof  jumped  in,  laid  close,  and 
Mary  shut  it.  The  Baron  entering  his  daughter's 
room,  sat  down,  enquired  tenderly  after  lier 
health,  her  melancholy  state,  and  having  for  some 
time  conversed  with  her,  he  r^^tired  without  any 
suspicion. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mary  ran  to  the  fatal 
trunk,  she  opened  it— She  thought  Markof  slept* 
He  was  indeed  asleep,  but  never  to  wake  ! 

He  was  smothered.  He  might,  without  doubt, 
as  soon  as  he  found  the  danger  of  his  situation,  have 
made  some  motion  which  would  have  delivered 
him  ;  but  the  dread  of  exposing  to  the  Baron's 
resentment  a  woman  whom  he  loved  more  than 
life,  had  resigned  him  to  death. 

We  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  terrible 
condition  of  Mary  at  such  a  sight.  She  at  first 
thought  the  Count  affected  to  sleep ;  she  even 
reproached  him  for  so  doing ;  after  which  lifting 
htm  up  with  some  eflfbrt,  the  body  fell  again. 
She  uttered  piercing  cries.  Alas,  had  it  pleased 
God  the  Biron  had  heard  those  cries !  Mary's 
situation  was  dreadful,  and  the  idea  of  her  father's 
anger,  even  of  the  excesses  which  his  fury  might 
make  him  commit  on  the  body  of  his  enemy, 
filled  her  soul  with  terror.  In  those  delirious 
moments,  she  pressed  her  dead  lover's  head  to  her 
bosom  ;  in  calmer  instants,  she  tried  all  the  means 
she  could  think  of  to  restore  him  to  life.  The 
whole  night  was  passed  in  this  manner ;  the 
break  of  day  added  to  her  anguish ;  she 
thought  on  the  scenes  which  that  day  would  en» 
lighten. 
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In  Russia  every  considerable  house  keeps  a 
man,  whose  business  is  to  watch  all  night.  He 
ie  commonU  one  of  the  meanest  slaves ;  in  the 
day-time  he  is  employed  in  the  vilest  offices,  and 
his  lodging  is  Httle  better  than  a  dog-kennel. 
Mary,  in  her  distress,  applied  to  this  wretch.  He 
enteis  her  chamber,  prostrates  himself,  and  begs 
her  protection.  She  raises  him,  promises  it,  and 
likewise  promises  him  a  sum  of  money,  if  he 
will  do  her  a  piece  of  service,  and  faithfully  keep 
the  secret.  She  then  discovers  her  misery,  and 
intreats  him  to  take  the  body  of  her  lover  and 
bury  it  in  the  wood. 

The  man  sullenly  listened  to  her;  he  imme- 
diately perceived  the  importance  of  the  service 
which  was  required,  and  from  that  moment 
affected  the  insolence  of  a  clown  who  finds  him- 
self necessary.  Mary  gave  him  some  money, 
which  he  received  with  indifference,  and  gave  her 
to  understand  that  the  Baron  would  give  him 
wore  to  betray  her.  This  rascal,  who  a  few 
tninuies  before  dared  not  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
daughter  of  his  master,  and  who  was  accustomed 
to  look  on  them  both  as  divinities  on  whom  his 
fate,  his  life  depended,  who  thought  himself 
happy  to  sleep  ic.  the  comer  of  a  stable,  and  to 
escape  the  chastisement  which  the  meanest  ser- 
vant might  daily  inflict  on  him  for  his  negligence; 
th'is  monster  dared  to  wish  to  possess  the  person 
.  of  Mary.  He  explaineH  himself  sufficiently,  and 
begin  to  behave  himself  with  impudent  audacity. 
The  yovmg  Baroness,  although  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  found  strength  to  repel  him,. and  with 
becoming  dignity  ordered  him  to  get  out. 


But  the  villain  knew  his  own^dvantag?s  too 
well  to  obey  ;  he  was  iri  possession  of  her  secret 
and  threatened  to  go  to  the  Baron.  Mary  cast  her- 
self at  his  feet;  promised  hi ra his  freedom,  offered 
her  fortune  y  all  her  efforts  were  in  vain ;  he  still 
persisted  in  his  execrable  design.  Then  Mary 
pretended  she  would  consent  to  his  desires  ;  she 
conjured  him  only  to  do  what  she  required,  and 
swore  she  would  wait  for  him  in  her  chamber. 

The  slave  did  as  she  wished.  Nobody  was  yet 
stirring  in  the  canle.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him 
beyond  the  walls,  she  wenfand  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  governess,  commanding  her  to  go  to 
the  Baron,  and  to  intreathim  to  co.iie  that  in- 
stant to  his  d^iughtcr,  whose  life  was  concerned. 
She  then  returned  to  her  apartment  and  fastened 
herself  in.  Her  father  arrives,  finds  the  door 
shut,  speaks  to  his  daughter,  and  asks  her  tht 
reason  of  this  proceeding.  She  raises  her  faint 
voice  as  much  as  she  is  able  after  what  she  has 
suffered,  and  without  opening  the  door,  she  lelU 
her  father  the  whole  story;  she  reproaches  him. 
with  having  contemned  her  love,  and  the  irre- 
sistible passion  she  had  felt;  then,  in  a  more 
affectionate  tone,  she  swears  -h^  has  forgiven  hin» 
all,  but  that  she  could  no  longer  live  after  such 
horrors. 

The  terrified  father  calls  his  servants,  they 
break  open  the  door ;  but  it  was  Mo  late ;  she 
had  stabbed  herself,  and  was  no  longer  living. 
The  Baron  was  then  sensible  how  dearly  his  in- 
veterate cruelty  cost  him,  and  the  vile  slave  re- 
ceived the  just  punishment  of  his  villany  ;he  WM 
on  the  same  day  empaled  alive. 


*'  THE  ROYAL  ECUPSE;  OR,  DELICATE  FACTS."    By  DJOGENES. 
thoughts  occasioned  by  reading  tub  above  publication. 


When  a  publication  of  any  description  is 
sent  into  the  world,  it  is  the  privilege  of  each 
individual  to  examine  its  contents,  and  sute  his 
opinion  of  the  degree  of  merit  or  demerit  that 
ought  to  be  attached  to  it;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
avaih  himself  of  this  privilege  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  true  interests  of  soci>  ty,  the  task  he  per- 
forms becomes  if>teresiing,  useful,  and  acceptable. 

In  a  community  celebrated  for  refined  taste, 
for  polished  manners,  for  the  endearing  felicities 
of  doniestic  intercourse,  and  for  all  the  engaging 
accomplishments  and  fascinating  elegancies  of 
social  life,  any  attempt,  consistent  with  trath  and 
propriety,  that  can  be  made  to  rescue  characters 
of  acknowledged  eminence  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  calumny  and  detraction,  must  be  highly 
gratify ing  to  «very  person  who  possesses  a  mind 
Influenced  by  those  solid  principles  of  genuine 
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virtue,  which  alone  give  honour  to  rationality, 
and  dignity  to  humanity. 

The  leading  feature  which  is  observable  in 
every  publication,  is  always  the  most  illustrativs 
of  its  true  character  and  real  tendency  and  de- 
sign. When  therefore  ^e  find  ourselves  disposed 
to  compare  a  few  publications  of  a  peculiar  de- 
scription, and  of  a  recent  date,  with  each  other, 
we  cannot  but  observe  something  so  much  liktt 
a  s}'8tematic  design  to  destroy,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  that  due  respect  for  those  who 
move  in  the  very  first  circles  of  life,  that  we  can- 
not reflect  on  the  tendency  of  those  publications 
without  experiencing  sensations  of  terror  arising 
from  a  consideration  of  the  consequences  to 
which  such  diabolical  liberties,  if  count^^uanced  ^ 
and  encouragf'd,  mu>t  eventually  lead.  It  is  our 
interest  to  respect  virtue  above  all  things  5  and  it 
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b  equally  out  interest  toi  respect  virtuous  cha- 
racters for  virtue's  sake.  It  is  also  highly  ex- 
pedient to  respect  rank,  as  a  link  essentially  ne- 
cessiary  in  the  chain  of  social  and  political  life, 
without  which  mankind  cannot  exist  with  com 
fort  or  security.  Rank  if  a  prize  which  stimulates 
many  a  one  to  the  achievement  of  deeds  of 
heroism,  which  perhaps  nothing  but  rahk  would 
have  roused  him  to  perform.  At  he  prospect  of 
honour  thousands  disregard  di«ngers,  .->nd  brave  the 
terrors  of  death  with  a  fortitude  that  nothing  can 
appal  or  surpass;  of  this  manly  and  laudible 
spirit  of  rational  enterprise,  which  may  be  render- 
ed s<  bsetvient  to  the  noblest  purposes  of  life, 
nothing  can  deprive  the  possessors  but  a  certainty 
and  conTiction  'hat  the  honours  they  are  zealously 
emulous  to  dtsetTC  and  obtain,  will  never  be 
confcne<l. 

Consistent  with  the  respect  in  which  rank 
ou^ht  ever  to  be  held  for  its  salutary  inHuence 
on  the  public  mind,  a  reflerting  person  cannot 
but  consider  every  attempt  tnat  is  made  to  lessen 

♦  or  destroy  such  influence,  euhec  in  public  or 
private  life,  as  derogattuy  to  the  »rue  and  essen- 
tial interests  and  permanent  felicity  of  every 
enlightened  and  ci'^^ilized  estjhlishment.  Nor  is 
our  re<ipect  for  rank  to  be  confine<l  to  characters 
of  our  own  sex.  The  female  character  has  equal 
claim  to  all  the  deference  and  respect  to  which 
the  rank  she  may  move  in  entitles  her.  And  he, 
who  by  calumny,  slander,  or  defumition  of  any 
description,  attempts  lo  lessen  or  destroy  that  re- 
spect which  is  properly  due  to  any  individual,  is 
•n  enemy  to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
Truth  is  not  defamation.  It  is  the  manner  in 
which,  and  th^  intention  and  design  with  which, 
or  for  which  truth  is  circulated,  described,  and 
impressed  upon  the  attention  of  others,  that 
attaches  defamation  to  the  publication  of  it. 
Crime  may  be  correctly  stated  without  being 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  defamation.  When 
it  is  so  stated,  it  evidently  carries  with  it  nothing 
of  that  spirit  wliich  is  calculated  to  inflame  the 
public  roind,  to  excite  resentment,  disaffection, 
disrespect  and  contempt;  a  practice  which  in  the 
present  nge  is  not  only  extremely  fashionable,  but 
'^apparently  highly  gratifying  to  the  peculiar  taste 
of  the  day.  These  riipements  of  mondity  can 
never  be  inlro<luced  as  appendages  to  happiness, 
inflammatory  publications  are  no  criterions  of  the 
sound  state  of  the  public  body.  When  those 
publications  are  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
grading female  characters,  and  when  we  perceive 
them  to  be  countenanced  or  even  connived  at  by 
men,  we  are  almost  induced  to  ask  if  the  latter 
can  iwssibly  b^  rational  beings  !  To  the  weight 
of  truth,  whatever  that  weight  mi<y  be,   the 

^     generous  mind  adds  not  a  single  gr  lin  of  suppo- 
ilUonary  dtmerit.  Beautiful  in  itaelf>  virtue  loves 


not  to  add  to  the  deformity  of  o:h'jrs.  For  ob- 
jects 'and  for  subjects  on  which  to  exercise  a 
malignant  disposition,  he  who  is  disposed  to  de- 
fame can  tiever  be  at  a  loss.  From  the  vxercisa 
of  a  disposition  diabolical  in  its  nature,  and  beyond 
all  calculation  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  nothing 
but  disaffection,  discord  and  mbellion  can  wtll 
be  expected  to  take  place.  Petraction  is  the 
produce  of  a  soil  that  is  never  barren ;  and  in 
propcirtion  as  we  weaken,  either  by  this  or  any 
other  vice,  the  moral  and  political  influence  an4 
salutary  operation  of  public  respect,  we  open  the 
door  to  public  calamity.  Every  avenue  that 
leads  to  disrespect  leads  to  disaffection ;  and  if 
pursued  will  terminate  in  hatred.  When  the 
conduct  of  mankind  is  influenced  by  opinion 
instead  of  principle,  the  greatest  villain  is  likely 
to  obtain  the  greatest  confidence  and  the  greatest 
patronage.  It  is  a  melancholy  trait  in  ihecha* 
racter  of  man  that  he  is  much  less  ready  and 
zealous  in  defending  and  protecting  a  charactei 
that  report  may  have  loaded  with  suspicion,  than 
he  \z  to  receive  and  admit  suspicion  as  a  proof  of 
guilt.  Nor  can  his  pride  stoop  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  what  is  goofi  in  others  so  readily  as 
his  meanness  can  descend  to  the  belief  and  pro- 
mulgation of  what  is  not  so.  This  is  a  defect 
arising  less  from  mental  debility  than  from  men- 
tal indolence,  gross  corruption  or  conscious  de- 
pravity. All  nature  is  defective  in  some  point  j 
and  all  the  operations  of  nature  collectively  taken 
are  intended  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying such  defect,  providing  a  remedy  for  it, 
or  counteracting  its  influence.  Man  is  a  defec- 
tive beini*,  and  when  his  defects  are  multiplied 
or  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  genfrating 
mischief,  the  circumstance  becomes  too  seriously 
and  too  conspicuously  dangerous  to  be  treated 
with  indifference  or  impunity.  The  design  of  a 
publication  constitutes  the  character  of  its  author. 
Either  he  is*a  friend  to  the  community  before 
whom  he  makes  his  appearance,  or  he  is  an 
enemy.  If  he  is  a  friend,  evident  traits  of  that 
friendship  will  be  readily  recognised  and  generally 
acknowledged.  If  he  is  an  enemy,  his  cunning, 
his  sophistry,  his  asperity,  or  his  malevolence 
will  form  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
his  work. 

Of  the  defects  of  men,  none  are  mure  exten- 
sively, none  are  more  universally  mischievous  thaa 
those  which  are  calculated  to  create  a  supposition 
of  the  certain  existence  of  crime  or  deformity, 
where  no  such  supposition  existed  before ;  or  to 
heighten  the  degree  and  the  eflect  of  it  where  it 
unfortunately  might  have  existed,  although  un- 
attended with  exteasive  publicity.  To  a  mind 
actuated  by  the  principles  of  goodness,  a  more 
painful  duty  cannot  be  performed  than  that  of 
publisUipg  the  misconduci  of  another  3  and  it 
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then  only  becomes  a  duty  when  it  is  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  repetition  of 
crime,  or  an  exien^on  or  coniinuition  of  injury. 
In  both  these  case^,  painful  as  the  duty  is,  it  is 
neither  nwre  nor  less  than  u  duty  arising  from 
the  nature,  influence,  and  operation  of  the  true 
principles  of  genuine  lote  and  good'will  to  all 
mankind.  By  the  influence  of  these  principles 
it  is  that  [  would  wish  to  examine  the  performance 
of  Diogenes;  but  in  conformity  to  the  influence 
of  these  principles  it  Is  that  I  am  deprived  of 
giving  him  any  merit  for  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  Whether  the"  Royal  Eclipse"  is  a  fabrica< 
tion  from  newspapers,  or  whether  it  is  an  original 
production,  cannot  affect  tlte  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  its  publication.  If  it  be  asked  what 
good  can  be  expected  to  arise  to  the  cctmmunity 
from  a  publication  of  this  description  ?  I  should 
reply,  none  whatever.  It  is  neither  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  virrue,  nor  to  prevent 
the  practice  of  vice.  It  carries  with  it  all  the 
malignity  of  unqualified  censure,  and  all  the 
malicious  impudence  of  unblushing  exposure. 
Where  the  succession  to  the  crown  is  not  likely 
to  be  affected,  where  national  harmony  and  se- 
curity is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  the  interference 
of  the  public  can  be  neither  necessary,  useful, 
nor  political.  It  can  have  no  tendency  to  do 
good,  but  it  may  havt  a  very  powerful  one  in 
producing  mischief.  The  private  domestic  tran- 
sactions of  persons  in  the  very  highest  rank  in 
life,  should  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  private  domes- 
tic transactions  of  persons  moving  in  any  of  the 
inferior  stations  in  society.  Where  is  the  family 
who  would  willingly  have  all  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices to  which  at  times,  and  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  occasionally  or  accidentally 
be  subject,  exposed  tu  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the 
public  ?  Where  is  the  family  who  will  not,  for 
its  own  peace  and  security,  come  forward  to  re- 
press a  writer  that  should  thus  insolently  trespass 
on  a  privilege  that  is  interwoven  with  the  very 
principles  of  domestic  liberty.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  I  would  by  no  means  infringe  on;  but 
the  liberty  of  publishing  malicious  and  unne- 
cessary representations,  even  of  real  facts,  that  do 
not  concern  the  public  as  a  community,  I  would 
endeavour  to  crush  with  all  the  firmness  of  cool, 
deliberate  and  persevering  dis^probation.  Never 
can  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  be  better 
or  more  usefully  employed  than  on  occasions  like 
these.  To  sacrifice  the  fuc*l  of  malevolence  at 
the  footstool  of  disgrace,  must  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  all  the  votaries  of  virtue. 

It  certainly  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  discussion  of  a  subject  like  that 
of  the  "  Delicate  Inquiry/!  if  entered  into  at 
all,  would,  at  least,  have  been  entered  into  with 
tbt  fedlings  of  a  delicate  and  sympathizing  mind  ^ 


a  mil  d  awake  to  the  diab<>lic«rl  n.flut^i  ce  of 
calumny  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  rt^rvd 
sensibilities  arising  fium  a  possibility  r>f  -xisting 
innocence  on  the  oiht.r ;  of  a  *mind  influenced 
by  the  commiserative  «>pcrations  of  sympathy, 
under  a  presumjitive  probability  of  frail  y;  and 
of  dignihed  respect  and  adm'traiion  unAmr  the 
possible  inference  of  malicious  and  unfounded 
accusations.  A  respect  due  to  the  public  ought 
to  have  had,  and  certainly  would  have  had,  some 
weight  with  a  writer  who  wis  not  more  under 
the  direction  of  passions  not  altogether  com- 
mendable, than  under  the  direction  of  affections 
calculated  to  produce  regret  and  reformation 
rather  than  contempt  and  di>-gust. 

One  exalted  character  Diogenes  has  unequi- 
vocally  attempted  to'destroy  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,  without  any  real  or  apparent  benefit 
arising  to  the  community  from  the  attempt.  H« 
has  at  the  same  time  intruded  on  our  notice 
another  exalted  character,  with  a  wantonness 
altogether  irreconcileable  to  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  candour,  and  consistency.— 
Nothing  betrays  the  influence  of  malignity  in  a 
writer  more  forcibly  than  a  decided  propensity  to 
eradicate  the  very  appearance  of  all  existence  of 
virtue  and  of  excellence  in  those  against  whom 
the  overflowing  torrent  of  abuse  is  directed.  H« 
who  loves  truth  and  sincerity  for  virlue*s  sake, 
loves  candour  and  impartiality  for  truth^s  sake. 
He  who  writes  for  the  public  good,  writes  for 
ages  to  come.  He  writes  as  he  feels ;  and  if  he 
feels  as  a  rational  being  ought  to  feel,  the  feel- 
ings that  he  describes  will  be  recogriised-  with 
pleasure  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude.  By 
such  a  one  the  prevalence  of  report  will  never  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  jeality  of  guilt. 
The  value  of  character  will  never  be  dinrinished 
by  the  determinations  of  political  expediency, 
wherein  ration  I  harmony  and  ratidnal  confidence 
are,  and  ever  ought  to  be,  peculiar  objects  of 
considerative  attention.  On  cither  side  prevalence 
of  opinion  is  no  criterion  of  guilt  or  of  innocence; 
much  less  is  a  spirit  of  vehement  condemnation 
a  proof  of  exemption  from  error  of  decision. 
The  public  accusations  of  an  upright  writer  ar* 
founded  only  on  facts  that  are  indisputable.  Ha 
trusts  not  to  the  accuracy  of  report;  he  listent 
not  to  the  levity  of  humour;  his  ear  is  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  sland.r;  and  his  heart,  in  a  case 
like  the  one  under  consideration,  is  open  to  con- 
viction only  on  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  In 
publishing  the  crime  of  another  he  will  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  possibility  uf  a  mistake.  No- 
thing less  than  positive  conviction,  and  that  con* 
viction  the  result  of  the  evidence  of  his  owi^ 
senses,  will  induce  htm  to  take  from  another 
that  which  he  can  never  repay  him,  of  rtiurn 
him  an  adequate  compeusation  for.  Character 
A  aa 
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M  a  jewel  of  intrinsic  value.  This  value  none 
can  diminish  or  destroy  but  its  owner.  Its  ex- 
trinsic value  may  be  diminished  and  rumed  by 
the  conduct  of  thousands.  If  it  is  undeservedly 
diminished,  the  world  at  large  becomes  the 
sufferer.  Ofieoiimes  the  energies  of  virtue  operate 
la  proportion  to  the  ptiblic  estimation  of  cha- 
racter to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  mankind ; 
and  If  those  energies  operate  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  in  proportion  as  characters  become 
conspicuously  estimable,  much  of  that  influence 
must  necessarily  be  lost  when  those  energies  are 
enfolded  in  the  strong  web  of  public  calumny, 
from  which  they  can  nevr  r  be  wholly  rescued 
after  they  have  been  once  enviously  and  malU 
ciously,  although  unjustly,  entgngled.  This  is  a 
consideration  of  so  seriou.  and  of  so  lamentable 
a  nature,  that  I  haveoften  .uj.posed  iito  be  almost 
impossible  that  any  person  exercising  the  privi- 
legeof  a  rational  being,  and  possessing  the  smallest 
possible  degree  of  sympathy  .r  fellow-feeling  for 
another,  could  be  so  despicably  depraved  as  to 
attempt  to  ruin,  or  even  to  call  in  question  the 
re8pectoHlit>  of  any  character,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  where  the  proof  of  its  deformitv  was 
not  altogether  clear,  satisfactory  and  uneqniiocal. 
The  murderer  is  far  less  cruel  than  a  person  of 
this  description;  and  he  is  far  less  an  enemy  to 
the  happiness  of  his  own  species.  He  stabs,  but 
the  pang  of  regret  excited  by  the  effect  of  his 
barbarity  in  the  victim  of  his  hatred  is  healed  for 
ever.  The  other  also  subs,  but  it  is  with  a  view 
to    establish  a  cause  of  reflect 


-   -»o»,   uneasiness, 

discord,  and  disgrace  for  ages  to  come.    The  one 
fa  soon  forgotten,  because  its  effects  have,  with 
respect  to  this  world,  only  a  temporary  cltir?iion, 
and  a  temporary  operation  ;  the  other  is  remem- 
bered for  ever;  because  the  attachment  of  vice 
to  rank,  is  what  too   many  in  all  ag.s  of  the 
Wf  rid  refer  to  with  a  kind  of  savage  delight  and 
brutal  avidiiy,  incompatible  with  every  feel.ng 
that  can  possibly  arise  from  any  rational  or  reli- 
gious principle.     Nothing  less  than  a  determined 
and  continued  activity  of  virtue  can  effectually 
check  or  counteract  the  progress  and  establish, 
ment  of  this  powerfully  destructive  vice.     To 
weaken  the   influence  and  the  effect  of  every 
exertion  and  of  every  undertaking  and  design 
that  is  truly  commendable,  is  the   undeniable 
moiive-of  every  species  of  defamation.    Persons 
peculiarly    respected  for   their   domestic,  their 
social,and  their  public  virtues,  who  have  obtained 
•omelhing  more  than  a  common  share  of  popu- 
larity, are  always  to  be  found  among  the  number 
•elected  as  objects  of  public  reprobation.     |r  is 
the  objeit  of  calumny  to  gener.ne  mischief.     It 
was  by    his  destructive  engine  that  ih*?  families 
of  the  nobility  of  France  were  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  thoKwhosQ  virtues  were  not  more  i 


conspicuous  than    those  of    their  predece  ssor« 
Rank  and    elevation  were  the  objects   against 
which  the  very  first  effbrts  of  th:^  spirit  of  re- 
)  bellioM  in  that  country  were  directed      Libels 
j  were  daily  issued  from  the  press  in  Paris,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  public  confidence 
and  generating  national  disaffection.     The  royal 
,  family  were  more  particularly  the  objects  against 
j  which  the  venom  of  inveterate  nnd  malevolent 
I  calumny  wasdirecied.  The  operation  was  gradual 
in  its  progress,  but  fatally  successful  in  its  effect. 
It  eradicated  affection  and   respect ;  and  it  pro- 
duced suspicion  and  hatred.  It  efftcted  a  change 
of  opinion  inimical  to  virtue  and  religion ;  and 
by  this  change  the  kindling  sparks  of  disaffection, 
disloyally,  and  infidelity,  were  blown  in:o  a  flame, 
whirh  devoured  and  consumed  every  'hing  that 
was    before  esteemed    sacred    and    respectable. 
Against  this  flame  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
friendship  were  equally  insecure.  The  toleration 
of  calumny  is  the  certain  forerunner  of  inevitable 
destruction.      Those  who  connive  at  this  vice, 
sleep  in  danger;  but  those  who  ancourage  it,  are 
roused   from  their  error  only  by  the  ruin  that 
awaits  them.     Of  all  calumny,  political  calumny 
or  calumny  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing  some  political  views,  or  ©(  resenting  some 
political  measures,  is  always  the  most  extensively 
ruinous.    Its  prevailing  object  is  to  dispoisew 
virtue  of  excellence,  goodness  of  value,  honesty 
of  confidence,  affability  of  popularity,  dignity  of 
respect,  generosity  of  merit,  rank  of  veneration, 
and  religion  of  utility.     It  contributes  to  annihi- 
late  all  love  of  goodness,  all  deference  to  great- 
ness, and  all  subordination  to  law.     It  marks  no 
distinctk)n  between  talents  and  virtues ;   it  pre- 
serves no  medium  between  ability  a^id  fidelity;  it 
maintains  no  precise  separation  between  the  con- 
solations arising  from  confidence  and  the  appre- 
hensions resulting  from  suspicion.     To  sincerity 
it  pays  not  the  homage  of  approb:;tion  ;  to  deceit 
it  evinces  not  a  disposition  to  be  displeased.  Like 
the  whiriwind,  in  its  progress,  it  involves  us  in 
dangers  that  no  mortals  can  relieve  us  from.     In 
every  direction  the  effect  is  felt,  but  from  no 
quarter  can  its  consequences  be  avoided.     The 
state  is  as  insecure  as  the  individual.     The  court 
as  the  cottage.     Royalty  is  invested  with  no  tali*, 
inan  bv  which  its  direction  can  be  changed,  its 
velocity  impeded,  or  its  ruinous  consequences 
prevented.     The  toleration  of  calumny  is  the 
toleration  of  universal  mi  .chi.^f.     To  this  tolera- 
tion must  be  attribiit.-d  the  insecurity  of  king- 
doms, of  nations,  and  ot  empire?.     Nothing  can 
withstand  that  tempe.>t  wlii:h  is  suffered  to  beat 
down  virtue  Uy  the  admitt<d  and  predominant 
operation  of  this  malignmt  and  destructive  vice, 
which  in  its  b'rth  wears  the  appearance  of  weak- 
ness and  incoQsequenUaUty  j  it  begins  in  course 
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by  indirect  atteoipu  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
the  religious  principle  un  the  mind,  and  by  a 
progressive  perseverance,  disseminate»  a  spirit  of 
indifference,  which  too  generally  terminates  in  a 
spirit  of  professed  infidelity.  It  was  thus  that 
the  religion  of  France  was  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  crimes  of  every  description.  Licen- 
ciousness  reared  her  triumphant  head,  and  me- 
naced death  and  destruction  to  all  who  possessed 
the  fortitude  to  resist  the  gigantic  strides  by  which 
she  trampled  on  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the 
privileges  of  those  who  honoured  her  not  with 
the  homage  of  attention.  The  moment  is  arrived 
when  the  people  of  this  country  should  reflect 
with  a  degree  of  no  common  seriousness  on  the 
operation    of  calumny  on   the  government  of 


France,  and  apply  the  inference  to  ihemseltes. 
No  sooner  had  the  royal  family  of  thii  country 
been  degraded  by  this  vice,  th:in  the  footsteps  of 
devastation  and  carnage  were  to  be  tpced  frDOi 
the  throne  to  the  cottage.  Neither  youih  nor 
age,  neither  sex  nor  station,  neither  wealth  nor 
poverty,  neither  paf-enis  nor  children,  neither  in- 
nocence nor  excellence,  were  objects  of  consider* 
at)on.  Political  enthusiasm  was  the  only  watch- 
word for  political  distinction.  Warned  by  so 
dreadful  an  example,  let  u»  with  one  heart  and 
one  mind  drive  away  every  appearance  of  calumny 
from  among  us,  as  the  north  wind  driveth  awa/ 
rain,  or  an  angry  counienance  a  backbiting 
tongue. 

W.P. 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  A  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


MR.  IDITOR, 

Having  procured  a  copy  of  the  following 
speech,  which  was  delivered  some  years  ago  in  a 
provinciil  Literary  Society,  on  the  first  admit- 
tance of  a  gentleman  who  was  to  fill  the  station 
cf  a  deceased  member,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  sending  it  to  you,  hoping  you  will  not  think 
it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your  entertaining 
miscellany.     1  remain,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant. 
And  constant  reader, 

TIMOTHY  JOGTROT. 

Gentlemen,— I  cannot  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledge  the  honour  I  feel  at  being  admitted  in  this 
areopagus  of  literature,  where  the  members  speak 
little,  atid  write  less,  but  think  much.  How 
greatly  does  it  surpass  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  productions  of  which  yearly  fill 
enormous  volumes !  In  this  learned  society  you 
do  not  discuss  subjects  which  might  lead  to  dis- 
sentinn,  but  your  minds  are  wrapped  in  sober  re- 
,  flection.  In  former  times,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
Londoners ;  but  now  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  case  is  reversed,  and  that  in  many  public 
meetings  no  other  noise  is  heard  for  several  hours 
but  the  rattling  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  glasses.  How  glorious  is  it  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  see  these  proud  citizens  who  would 
bave  disdained  your  society,  now  take  you  for 
their  models.  But  now  that  1  am  on  this  theme, 
how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  equal  the  exalted 
character  1  have  been  chosen  to  replace.  (Here 
the  speaker  stopped  for  a  moment,  to  receive  the 
applause  so  justly  his  due).    All!  if  X  cionot 


equal  him,  I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  tread  ia 
his  footsteps ;  and  to  further  this,  I  will  give  you 
a  i»kefch  of  his  life  and  exemplary  qualiucs. 

Do  not  expect  to  hear  a  relation  of  battles ; 
he  disdjined  the  glory  of  arms.  Do  not  search 
in  his  history  for  the  haughty  cares  of  a  magis- 
trate, who  wishes  to  change  the  laws  of  his  courw 
try,  and  cause  a  revolution.  No  ;  he  trampled 
under  foot  the  grandeurs  of  the  earth ;  and  when 
his  admirers  wished  to  make  him  a  justice  of  tb# 
peace,  he  rejected  the  ofFr,  not  with  that  feigned 
modesty  which  Czsar  affected  when  An'hoaf 
offered  him  the  crown,  but  with  a  franknew  thai 
was  truly  philosophical.  **  I  understand  nothing 
of  these  thing>,^*  said  he.  Whut  genuine  sense 
is  comprised  in  these  few  words?  Is  not  all  that 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers  have  said 
un  the  subject  of  troubles  being  inseparably 
allied  with  dignities,  conuined  in  this  simple  and 
laconic  answer  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  people  of 
real  taste  will  prefer  it  to  all  that  has  been  said  bj 
our  most  celebrated  poets. 

Do  not  impose  on  me  the  task  of  giving  yow 
an  analysis  of  his  work^,  for  his  modesty  has  pre- 
vented it.  He  was  far  from  sharing  in  the  con* 
ceit  of  so  many  writers,  whose  motive  for  pub- 
lishing the  fruits  uf  their  labours  is  rather  to  be 
admired  than  to  instruct  the  world.  No  one  has 
ever  doubted,  gentlemen,  that  if  be  had  takea 
up  the  pen,  he  would  have  snriiassed  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Humei  and  all  our  most  cele- 
brated authors.  He  u.^ed  to  declare  it,  with  that 
ingenttousness  vrith  whieh  you  were  so  well  a^ 
quainted.  **  Yes,** added  he,  *'  fame  would  then 
single  me  out;  I  am  a  moital,  I  am  weak,  and 
iomt  emotions  of  pride  might  alter  the  serenity  of 
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my  soul.**  **  But,**  observed  a  friend,  •*  you  need 
not  put  your  name  to  your  works."  "  I  should 
always  be  discovered  ;*'  replifd  he,  •*  and  the 
voice  of  praise  would  trouble  the  peace  which 
reigns  in  my  retreat.**  He  preseitcd  this  system 
to  obstinately,  that  when  he  was  admitted  one  of 
you,  you  were  forced  to  dispense  with  the  cus- 
tomary speech  on  these  Occasions ;  an  exception 
which,  1  believ.',  has  been  made  for  him  alone, 
and  which  exemplifies  your  modesty  as  much  as 
his;  t»ecause,  in  this  speech,  he  could  not  have 
swerved  from  the  established  rule  of  praising  you, 
and  himself.  He  was  iriagnammou»>,  for  he  di-^- 
dained  honours.  He  wd!>  possessed  ot  talents, 
for  he  carefully  concealed  them.  He  was  a  deep 
thinker,  for  he  never  revealed  the  subject  of  his 
meditations.  His  mother  relates,  that  three  nights 
previous  to  his  birth,  she  had  three  dreams,  in 
which  she  saw  three  laurel  wreaths  placed  on  her 
child's  head  by  three  muses,  who  alternately 
suckled  him.  I  know  that  many  learned  men  will 
refuse  to  credit  this,  for  a  very  good  reason ;  be- 
cause their  mothers  have  not  had  a  similar  warn- 
ing.  But  Heaver)  sometimes  grants  that  to 
^reat  minds,  which  it  will  not  to  the  vulgar. 

At  an  eaily  age  he  was  sent  to  school.  Here 
the  history  of  his  life  becomes  rather  obscure, 
and  off.'rs  a  problem  which  I  will  solve.  Some 
pretend  that  he  shone  conspicuous  in  the  classes ; 
others,  that  he  always  held  the  lowest  places.  It 
the  first  tradition  be  true,  his  extraordinary  talents 
already  began  to  expand ;  but  if  we  must  adopt 
the  second,  he  disdained  scholastic  fame,  or  na- 
ture wished  to  ripen  the  fruit  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  descry  the  germ.  However,  1  know  he 
made  a  particular  study  of  the  syntax^  but  de- 
spised mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  and 
moral  history ,  and  all  those  trifling  sciences  which 
neither  improve  the  mini  nor  the  heart.  On 
leaving  school,  his  mother  desired  him  to  choose 
a  profession  5  but  he  disliked  them  all.  "  What 
then,  will  you  do?"  said  she.  "  I  will  think," 
was  this  young  philosopher's  reply.  <*  Well, 
then  think,"  rejoined  this  illustrious  woman,  this 
model  for  mothers.  In  eflFeci,  he  employed  all 
his  life  in  reflection.  He  read  but  little,  because 
there  are  so  few  good  books ;  and  even  when  he 
perused  the  best  authors,  he  generally  fell  asleep, 
because  he  felt  his  own  superiority  over  those 
whose  works  delight  the  world.  Charades  and  lo- 
gogryphs  were  his  most  favourite  study.  "  How 
often,  gentlemen,  have  you  beheld  hiro,  like  a 
new  (£dipus,  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  word 
of  a  logogryph,  with  an  eagerness  that  cannot  be 
described  ;  if  he  could  not  succeed,  he  would 
beat  his  forehead,  tear  his  hair,  and  show  all  the 
signs  of  a  man  in  despair!  this  is  the  oply  time 
in  his  whole  life  wbea  iiis  pklegm  aod  his  courage 


were  not  in  unison  with  his  general  behaviour. 
But  when  he  had  hit  on  the  word,  how  his  face 
was  illuminated  with  joy  !  No,  that  of  a  monarch 
who  had  just  been  crowned,  never  expressed  any 
thing  half  so  sublime  or  majestic.  I  owe  to  his 
fame  to  declare  here,  that  he  once  sacrificed  it 
entirely  to  me.  I  was  seeking  the  word  of  an 
enigma,  he  found  it  out,  and  came  and 
whispered  it  in  my  ear,  permitted  me  to  take  the 
whole  credit  of  it,  and  never  revealed  this 
secret  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  unlike  those  in- 
discreet authors,  who  only  lend  their  pens  to  iheir 
friends  to  claim  twodays  afterwards  the  works  they 
had  given  them. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  he  condescended  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  lowe4.t  ranks  of  people, 
and  could  so  easily  assume  the  language  of  the 
most  illiterate  peasant,  that  one  would  have 
imagined  it  was  natnral  to  him.  His  company 
was  agreeable,  and  the  appetite  with  which  he 
ate,  excited  it  in  others.  Recall  to  your  remem- 
brance, gentlemen,  the  supeib  feasi  he  gave  you 
on  the  day  of  his  reception;  that  soup,  those 
exquisite  pies,  those  .     But  I  perceive, 

gentlemen,  that  1  increase  the  grief  you  feel  at 
his  loss,  and  1  will  leave  otf  speaking  to  weep 
with  you  for  the  death  of  this  wonderful  toian, 
who  gave  excellent  dinners,  and  did  not  require 
them  to  be  returned.  Grief  stifles  my  voice,  and 
I  have  scarcely  strength  to  read  the  sentence  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude.  I  proposed  to  make 
this  great  character  my  model,  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  transgressed  against  the  law  he  had  laid 
down  by  composing  this;  but  it  is  the  enly  time 
I  will  wander  from  his  traces,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  1  pledge  myself  to  you,  as 
well  u  to  the  public,  to  be  his  faithful  imitator. 
Allow  me  to  add  two  more  words,  gentlemen, 
before  1  sit  down.  There  have  only  been  found 
among  the  papers  of  this  great  man  two  verses  of 
a  madrigal;  the  first  was  composed  ten  years 
ago,  the  second  four.  Merciless  death  has  pre- 
vented him  from  writing  the  two  last,  and  crown- 
ing his  work.  The  following  are  the  two  verses 
in  question : 

<*  Cupid  is  a  wanton  child, 

"  Whose  eyes  and  playful  language." 

Which  of  us,  gentlemen,  would  dare  to  put  a 
finishing  hand  to  this  posthumous  master- piece  ? 
Ah!  let  us  rather  carefully  preserve  it  in  its 
native  beauty  in  our  society,  and  not  imitato 
those  bold  commenutors  who  have  d^red  to  fill 
up  the  unfinbhcd  lines  which  Virgil  had  left  in 
the  six  last  books  of  his  Eneid. 

E.  R« 
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ON  FLATTERY. 


FtAtTBRT  is  prai^  canied  to  exccsf.  To 
tefl  a  woman  she  is  handsome,  is  to  praise  her  ; 
to  tril  her  one  is  not  m>  handsome  as  she  is,  it  to 
flatter  her. 

This  species  of  flattery  is  little  obnoxious  or 
inconvenient.  What  signifies  whether  we  exag- 
gerate the  beauty,  Ulent,  wit,  merit  or  Tirtue  of 
any  being,  if  that  being  be  really  distinguished 
by  talent  or  merit,  and  really  handsome,  witty, 
or  virtuous.  All  we  have  to  fear,  is  that  the 
judgment  which  we  passon  that  person  is  much 
beneath  his  own  opinion.  It  is  very  rare  to  find 
any  one  who  does  not  value  himself  more  than 
he  is  worth. 

Bat  fldtteiy  is  often  liable  to  rral  inconvenien- 
ces ;  this  is  when  it  raises  defects  into  laudable 
qualiites,  and  vices  into  virtues.  It  thee  becomes 
falsehood.  Flatcery,  in  this  case,  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  always  sure  of  success,  because 
it  smothers  the  cry  of  conscience,  and  rids  us  of 
importunate  reflections,  such  as  we  cannot  in- 
vestigate without  blushing. 

The  powerful  are  doomed  to  be  flattered .  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  >  They  look  upon  them- 
selves as  privileged  beings,  and  would  be  dissatis- 
fied at  not  being  considered  as  such.  Besides 
thi<,  their  condition  unfortunately  obliges  them 
to  keep  at  a  certain  disunce  from  other  menj  they 
flinty  bestow  their  confidence;  they  never  in- 
S}  ire  any. 

Flatterer  and  courtier  are  two  synonymous 
words  in  every  language.  La  Fonuine  pre- 
tends we  can  never  praise  too  much—**  The 
gods,  our  mistress,  and  our  king  " 

The  first  may  pass ;  there  is  little  danger  in  the 
secoad ;  the  last  may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  expressed': 
the^eare  three  kinds  of  people  who  never  think 
they  are  praised  too  much—**  Kings,  women, 
and  authors." 

A  slight  knowledge  of  mankind  is  sufiicient  to 
learn  that  the  most  certain  way  of  obtaming 
their  confidence  and  favour,  is  to  praise  them 
boldly  to  their  face;  and  as  it  might  b<f dangerous 
to  be  ingenuous,  and  that  moreover  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  fraakness,  etery  one  prefers  becom- 
ing a  flatterer. 


The  flatterer  rarely  raises  his  Toioe.  Hi^  tmil« 
is  gracious,  his  looks  gentle  and  caressing :  he 
is  humble  in  his  address,  insinuating  in  bis  Ian* 
guage,  supple  and  polite  in  his  manners.  Every 
thing  astonishes,  pleases,  and  charms  him  in  the 
person  whose  good  graces  he  wishes  to  conciliate. 
He  weeps  or  laughs  with  him,  adopts  his  friend- 
ships and  his  dislikes,  approves  all  he  does  or 
«iays,  and  identifies  himself  so  much  with  him,  at 
to  make  his  presence  a  want,  and  his  company 
a  necessity. 

There  are  flatterers  by  character,  these  are  the 
smallest  in  number.  Other  flatterers  are  so  from 
interest  5  these  are  numerous.  The  former  ad-' 
dress  themselves  indiscriminately  even  to  those 
from  whom  thry  expect  nothing  ;  the  latter  at- 
tach themselves  solely  to  those  from  whom  they 
hope  for  riches  or  honours.  The  first  see  in  • 
person  only  a  subject  to  flatter ;  the  second  at* 
tend  only  to  the  power  and  credit  of  the  person 
flattered.  One  speaks  without  premeditation, 
the  other  says  nothing  but  what  he  has  previously 
studied.  One  rarely  visits  antechambers;  the 
other  passes  one  third  of  his  life  in  them. 

It  is  said  that  flattery  is  a  poison  ;  true,  but  a 
poison  so  sweet  that  no  one  mistrusts  it,  and  no 
one  repulses  the  person  who  knows  how  to  pre* 
pare  and  to  offer  it. 

Flattery  is  less  formidable  to  a  fool,  than  to  a 
wise  man,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  flatter 
a  fool  more  than  he  flatters  himself. 

The  arts  are  necessarily  flatterers.  A  picture 
or  a  statue  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
painter  or  sculptor,  if  they  did  not  give  a  hand- 
some likeness  of  the  original.  An  architect  who 
might  be  engaged  to  build  a  house,  would  find 
all  his  plans  rejected  were  he  not  to  sacrifice  si.n- 
plicity,  to  the  obligation  of  exhibiting  in  the 
most  triflmg  details  the  riches  and  mxgiiif.cence 
of  the  proprietor. 

A  book  frequently  owes  its  success  merely  to 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
A  celebrated  engraver  published  a  print  represent- 
ing Charles  f.  on  horseback.  Cromweil  reigned, 
the  print  had  no  sale:  the  artist  substituted  the 
Protector's  head  for  that  of  the  King,  and  the 
print  met  with  prodigious  success. 
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ESSAY  ON  QUACKERY. 


••  In  \zw  or  physic,  quack  in  whit  yoa  will, 
**  Catil  and  grimace  conceal  the  wint  of  skill.'* 

For  some  time  past  1  have  been  at  a  loss  how 
to  etymologize  the  word  Quackery;  or,  in  other 
words,  ris  ihe  schoolmast-r  asks  bis  pupil,  to 
know  unde  detkatur?  Some  of  our  English 
Dictionaries  derive  it  from  a  French  word ; 
Robert  Ainsworth  Latinizes  it  by  the  words,— 
Empiricus,  histiioy  medicus  circuwforanewt,  ia- 
tralajttice.  Th^se  are  such  immaleable  and  irre- 
frangible words  a»  to  be  sufficient  to  unhinge  the 
jawf,  and  distort  the  countenance  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  them.  With  duedeference  to  these 
lespecUble  authorities,  1  beg  Icav.-,  for  once,  to 
iiflfer  from  them;  not  with  so  outrageous  a  con- 
deDceas  to  assume  a  claim  to  superior  knowledge 
but  because  my  new  derivation  be^t  suits  my  pur- 
pose. Among  the  innumerable  variety  of  Quacks 
«iid  Empirics  with  which  thb  town  swarms,  1 
htve  observed,  that  by  whatever  denoroinaiion  or 
profession,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  spiritual  or  un- 
tpiritual  distinguished,  by  whaUfver  artifice  pro- 
tected, or  mask  concealed,  they  coalesce  unani- 
mously in  one  system,  of  which  the  word  quatio 
to  shake,  is  a  just  symbol.  The  system  of  quack- 
ery being  the  shaking  the  money  of  fools  tato 
the  pockets  of  knaves.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
firom  quatlo  to  derive  quackery. 

But  to  be  serious.  To  point  out  the  multi- 
farious paths  of  quackery,  open  their  windings, 
develope  their  avenues, and  explore  their  recesses, 
night  be  a  laudable  and  useful  employment, 
could  we  hope  to  investigate  it  fairly  and  com- 
plete it  eflF.iCtually .  The  insuperable  difficulty  i-*, 
that  the  great  body  of  mankind,  I  mean  the 
weak,  the  illiterate,  and  the  undiscemingin  every 
age  incessantly  bustle  in  search  of  variety,  with- 
out any  determmate  path  or  plan;  hence  con- 
stantly wheeling  in  the  mazes  of  incertitude,  the 
prevailing  humour,  or  passion  of  the  moment, 
leads  them  into  error  or  into  truth.  The  highest 
authority  assures  us,  that  the  Athenians,  with 
those  who  resorted  to  Athens,  that  once  vener»i>le 
teat  of  polished  science,  suffered  the  inquisitivc- 
ness  of  curiosity  to  supercede  the  ardor  of  pursuit 
after  laudable  and  substantial  truths.  The 
Athenians,  says  St.  Luke,  and  strangers  that  were 
there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing ;  and  were  we 
to  examine  the  people  of  England,  the  same  im. 
pertinent  temper  leads  the  multitude  into  end- 
less Tttrieties  of  unaccountable  methods  for  the 
attainmentof  their  respective  ends.'i  A  man  needs 


but  deviate  from  the  established  opinions,  and 
the  practices  of  other  men,  and  push  fofwari  his 
measures  with  a  furious  activity,  supported  by  a 
pompous  and  senseless  loquacity,  to  place  him- 
self at  the  headof  a8cditiou<i  fiction,  a  dangerous 
junto,  or  a  conventicle;    appearances  preserved 
in  language  and  exterior,  sustain  the  character, 
promote  the  views,  and  accomplish  the  ends. 
Thus,  by  looking  seriously  into  the  manners  of 
men,  and  the  springs  of  human  intentions  ^c 
may  sometimes  unravellhc  bewildering  labyrinths 
and  unfold  the  pernicious  errors  in  which  novelty, 
vanity,  grimace,  and    superstition  involve  the 
community.     Men   of  unsettled,  erroneous  or 
wicked  principles,  and  who  possess  natural  or 
acquirerl  abilities,  invariably  do  mischief  to  so- 
ciety by  defections  from  truth  and  rectitude,  and 
their  mischief  is  so  highly  malignant  that  it  Is 
frequently  irreparable ;  for  let  these  men  quack 
in  what  they  will,  they  seldom  miss  the  goal 
proposed,   which    entails   injury  or  ruin  upon 
others.      The  puff  of  airy  sound  predominates. 
A  sUtesman  wrestles  into  the  ministry  by  voci- 
ferating the  avarice  and  peculation  of  minislry  ; 
the  alderman  of  a  borough  into  the  dignity  of 
mayor,  by  indicating  the  faults    and  mi^ukes 
«)f  his  predecessors ;  and  my  lord's  rat-catcher  as- 
sures  us  he  has  the  only  recipe  in  the  worid  which 
destroys  vermin.      It  is    related  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Green,  that  when  asked  by  an  acquain'ancc, 
a  physician  of  eminence,  how  he  acquired  the 
attention  of  the  multitude,  and  preserved  so  uni- 
versal an  ascendancy  over  them  ?    The  Doctor 
candidly  replied  : — **  Jn  the  first  place.  Sir,  my 
procedure  is  in  ii.>eif  a  novelty,  and  this  alone 
procuresmea  crowd;  then  occasionally  1  throw 
out  with  vehemence  and  volubility,  a  number  of 
technical  terms,  seasoned    and  fricasseed  with 
scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  this  convinces 
them  that  I  am  a  great  scholar.     All  this  how- 
ever would  not  do,  were  not  my  Andrew  a  merry, 
pleasant  fellow;    with  whom,  by  adopring  our 
conversation  to  the  style  and  humour  of  John 
Bull,  we  can  keep  him  together  many  hours  in 
a  very  good  humour,  and  at  last  send  him  away 
highly  diverted  and  improved.     Thus  it  comes 
that  a  pennyworth  of  julep  from  my  hands  at 
the  price  of  a  shilling,  is  of  more  estimation  in 
the  ideas  of  my  customers  than  the  best  dose  of 
physic  from  the  shop  of  a  regular  educated  apo- 
thecary.** 

Tue  common  saying,  that  the  world  is  led  by 

appearances,  will  be  a  general  truth  so  long  as 

it  there  is  incapacity^  indiKernment^  and  capricious- 
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ness  in  the  world;  but  to  refl<»ct  upon  the  con- 
fusion and  destruction  which  always  results  from 
this  preservation  of  appearance,  is  painful  indeed ; 
when  externa!  circumstances  represent  a  faithless 
picture  of  the  mind,  we  hazard  very  much  in 
every  dealing  and  concern.  The  insincerity  of 
the  world  indeed,  in  tome  cases,  oblige  ub  to 
conceal  our  uliimate  intentions  from  men;  but 
this  is  a  mask  which  honour  and  honesty  bid  us 
wear  no  longer  than  we  acquire  the  security  of 
an  indexible  vigilance.  Dr.  Tillotson's  advice, 
at  the  long  run,  excels  all  substitute,— "  The 
best  way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be 
any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to 
be." 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  studied  the  doctjine  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  most  probably  the  world  would  have 
lost  some  part  of  his  be<;t  writings,  which  were 
his  real  excellencies ;  and  had  he  been  the  most 
agreeable  of  men  in  his  manner  and  addrsss,  he 
would  have  known  no  moro  of  mankind  and  of 
books  than  he  did.  Would  every  person  pursue 
the  natural  bias  of  his  own  genius,  to  its  utmost 
extent,  in  useful  and  commenJable  acquisitions, 
every  occupation  and  profession,  every  art  and 
science, would  gradually  arrive  at  perfection;  the 
glorious  and  systematical  fabric  of  human  attain* 


ments  wouM  become  so  exalted  and  stupendous 
as  to  fill  with  amazement  and  wonder  even  iu 
own  directors. 

If  a  man  is  born  bme  or  deformed,  we  do  not 
ridicule  him  for  attempts  to  conquer  a  language 
or  a  science ;  but  should  he  labour  to  become  an 
expert  actor,  or  dancing  master,  he  fairly  claims 
the  laugh  of  derision  and  insult. 

Fa?  from  me  be  insinuations  which  might  b« 
deemed  prejudicial  to  politeness;  when  ihe  maa 
of  taste,  refinement,  and  address,  unites  in  the 
man  of  sound  extensive  knowledge,  together  they 
form  a  most  elegantly  polUhed  and  accomplished 
character.  My  meaning  is  si'^ply,  that  when  a 
man  is  neither  formed  by  na'urj,  nor  led  by  in- 
clination, to  shine  in  a  drawing  room,  or  an 
assembly,  let  him  content  himself  by  prudently 
relinquishing  the  pursuit;  and  sit  down  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  thing?  as  ?ccord  with  his  com- 
prehension, lie  in  the  reach  of  his  under«:tanding, 
and  for  which  nature  intended  him.  Be  what  w§ 
are,  is  the  best  maxim ;  inattention  to  which  may- 
lead  us  miserably  to  experience  the  folly  ofbeing 
vshat  we  are  not  Once  stripped  of  borrowed 
plumes  we  justly  exci'e  contempt,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  insignificance,  and  fall  to  rise  no  more.      • 


THE  ANTIQUARIAN  QUO. 

IContinued  from  Page  98,] 


PAtACC  OF  WESTMINSTER, 

From  the  present  appearance  of  some  of  fhe 
buil'lings,  and  the  known  age  of  others,  it  would 
s.'em  that  originally  the  palace  of  Westminster 
forrot-d  two  sides  of  a  squ.ire,  and  wa*?  all  com- 
jirehended  wiihin  Old  P.ilace  yard,  of  which  it 
con^tiiuted  the  east  and  south  sides.  Its  c  si  side 
consisted  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  Paintf^d 
Chamber,  the  old  House  of  Lords,  the  Princc\ 
Chamber,  and  several  other  nameless  old  rooms 
adjoining  Ihcm  ;  those  on  the  south  ci:/not  now 
be  ascertained,  as  none  of  them  are  at  present 
existing.  Stow  says  the  antiquity  is  uncertain, 
but  that  Edward  the  Confessor  resided  and  died 
here. 

King  Stephen  is  said  to  have  built  the  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen,  where  the  House  of  Commons 
now  sit,  probably  intending  it  as  a  chapel  for  the 
palace,  in  the  room  of  one  which  existed  before. 
That  the  structure  of  St.  Stephen*s  Chapel  had 
obuined  at  least  the  highest  and  most  decided 
approbation,  in  an  age  distinguished  for  archi- 
tectural refinements  and  magn.ficence,  is  apparent 
from  the  will  of  King  Henry  VI.  which  parti- 
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cul  irly  and  emphatically  dir'-cts  that  the  stalls  and 
r.  o  I  loft  of  the  choir  of  Eton  College,  shall  *'  b« 
made  in  manner  and  form  like  the  stalls  and  rood* 
loft  in  the  Chappell  of  St.  Stephen,  at  West- 
minster." From  Stow*s  Remarks  on  London, 
St.  Stephen^  Chapel  was  built  by  King  Stephen 
about  1141. 

From  Sandford's  Genealogy,  we  are  informed 
that  Edward  IV.  died  at  his  palace  of  West* 
minster,  April  9,  1483,  and  after  his  body  ha^ 
been  inclosed  in  his  coffin  it  was  brought  into 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  where  three  masses  were 
sung.  It  remained  there  eight  days,  and  wat 
tit^n  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  finally 
to  Windsor. 

After  the  various  changes  the  old  palace  of 
Westminster  had  undergone  from  accident  by 
fires  and  the  ruinous  state  it  remained  in  for  years, 
it  is  reported  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited 
by.  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  inner  room,  ii^ 
which  the  Court  of  Exchequer  freqaently  sit, 
has  been  tradliionally  affirmed  to  have  been  her 
bed-rh..mber.  The  outer  room  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  from*  Westminster-hall,  where  on  other 
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occasions  the  same  court  now  continues  to  sit, 
has  also  btcn  said  to  have  been  used  by  her  as  a 
concert,  or  breakrast  room. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Westminster-IIall  is  a 
marble  stone  ( perhaps  table  or  bench)  of  nineteen 
feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  a 
marble  chair,  where  the  Icings  of  England  formerly 
•at  at  their  coronation  dinners,  and  at  other 
lolemn  times  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  now  not 
to  be  seen,  being  built  over  by  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Chancery.  Search  has  lately 
been  made  close  to  the  southern  wall,  but  without 
f  uccess.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  chair  and 
table  Were  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  wall,  to 
allow  of  a  space  for  the  attendants  on  the  royal 
pcnion;  so  that  had  the  examinations  been  at 
about  \he  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  wall 
tliese  relics  might  have  been  discovered.  Is  not 
the  title  of  "  Court  of  King^s  Bench"  probably 
derived  from  this  identical  marble  bench  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  our  early  kings  sat  in  parlia- 
ment in  Westminster- Hall. 

Leaving  the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster, 
we  shall  again  return  to  our  remarks  on  the 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  streets, 
lanes,  &c.  in  the  ticini\y  of  the  Hall.  The  city 
of  Westminster  was  so  difficult  of  access  previ- 
ously to  the  erection  of  the  present  commodious 
bridge,  and  the  streets  were  so  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  lined  with  so  many  wretched  dwellings,  as  to 
cause  the  parliament  to  pass  an  act,  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  for  the  purchase  of  all  such  tene- 
ments and  places  as  stood  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. For  iiisUnce,  they  bought  the  ancient 
market  place  called  the  Round  Wool-staple, 
which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  spot  now  called 
Bridge-street,  on  which  the  western  abutment  of 
the  bridge  was  built,  for  which  it  appears  they 
gave  the  sum  of  eight  hundreil  and  forty  pounds. 
Some  remains  of  the  plac«  where  this  s'a,Je  was 
kept,  and  particularly  an  old  stone  gate  fronting 
the  Thames,  were  in  being  till  the  year  1741, 
when  they  were  pulled  down  j  and  until  this  date 


tlie  place  reuined  its  original  name.  Formerly 
the  only  coach  road  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  through  King-street  and  Union- street,  which 
were* in  so  miserable  a  state  that  faggots  were 
thrown  into  the  ruts  on  the  days  on  which  the 
king  went  to  pailiamenty  to  render  the  passage  of 
the  state^coach  more  easy. 
'  The  Clock- tower,  which  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  New  Palace-yard,  was  taken  down  in  17 15, 
and  the  noble  hell  which  it  conU'med,  called 
Great  Tom  of  Westminster,  was  purchased  for 
St.  Paurs  cathedral;  but  on  its  way  through 
Temple-bar  it  rolled  off  the  carriage,  whereby  it 
was  cracked,  and  rendered  useless  until  it  was  re- 
cast. On  the  rim  of  the  newly-cast  bell  an  in- 
scription intimates  that  it  was  brought  from  the 
nuns  of  Westminster. 

The  present  St.  MargaretVstreet  is  formed  out 
of  St.  Margaret's- lane,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ground  on  which  part  of  the  palace  originally 
stood.  So  extremely  narrow  was  the  old  lane, 
that  pales  were  obliged  to  be  placed  four  feet 
high,  between  the  foot-path  and  coach-road,  to 
preserve  the  passengers  firom  injury,  and  from 
being  covered  with  the  mud  which  was  splashed 
on  all  sides  in  abundance.  At  the  end  of  thit 
lane,,  in  Old  Palace-yard,  stood  the  ancient  brick 
buildings  called  ffeavt  *  and  Purgatory ;  within 
the  premises  of  Purgatory  was  preserved  tha. 
Ducking'Stnnt,  which  was  employed  by  the  bur- 
gesses of  Westminster  for  the  punishment  of 
scolds.  The  lady  was  strapped  within  a  chair 
fastened  by  an  iron  pin,  or  pivot,  at  one  end  of 
a  long  pole,  suspended  on  its  mitldle  by  a  loft]^ 
trestle,  which  having  been  previously  placed  on 
the  shore  of  the  river,  allowed  the  body  of  the 
culprit  to  be  plunged 

'*  Hissing  hot  into  the  Thames.'* 
When  the  fervor  of  her  passion  was  supposed  to 
have  subsided  by  a  few  admonitory  duckings, 
the  lever  was  balanced  by  pulling  a  cord  at  the 
other  end*  and  the  dripping  Xaniippe  was  ex- 
posed to  the  ridicirfe  of  her  neighbouis. 


CONTINUATION  OF  VOLTAIRE'S   ZADIG. 


In  the  Eleventh  Number  of  our  Magazine 
Ve  inserted  a  chapter  which  had  never  been 
translated,  from  Voltaire's  **  Zadig,  or  Destiny," 
being  the  fourteenth  chapter,  entitled  The  Dance. 
The  following  chapter  has  liki*wise  hitherto  re- 
mained untranslated,  it  completes  the  work — 
The  story  continues  as  follows  :-* 

Zadig  made  use  of  part  of  it  to  send  expresses 
to  Babylon,  who  were  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
iate  of  Astar te.    He  gave  this  order  in  a  trembling 


voice,  his  blood  re-flowed  to  his  heart,  his  cyet 
waxed  dim,  his  soul  was  ready  to  quit  his  b«dy. 
The  courier  departe^  Zadig  saw  him  embark ; 
he  returned  to  the  palace,  seeing  nobody,  think- 
ing be  was  in  hi^  own  apartment,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  word  love.—**  Ah!  love,'*  said 
the  king,  **  that  is  precisely  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, you  have  guessed  what  troubles  me.  Whit 
a  great  man  you  are!  I  hope  you  will  teach  rot 
how  to  find  a  woman  proof  against  erery  tempta- 
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tton,  M  you  have  taught  me  to  procure  a  dbin- 
terested  treasurer."  Zadig,  who  had  recoTcred 
his  senses,  promised  to  serve  him  in  lo?e  as  he 
had  done  in  finaoces,  although  it  appeared  still 
more  difficult. 

"  My  body  and  my  heart—"  said  the  king  to 
Zadig.  At  these  words  the  Babylonian  could  not 
help  Interruptiog  his  majesty.  "  Howkindly  I 
take  if,"  said  he,  "  that  you  did  not  say  my 
mind  and  my  heart,  for  we  heir  nothing  els*  in 
the  conversations  in  Babylon ;  we  see  nothing 
but  books  which  treat  of  mind  and  htart,  by 
people  who  have  neither;  but,  Sire,  have  the 
goodness  to  proceed.  Nabussan  continued  thus : 
**  My  body  and  heart  are  destined  to  love,— the 
first  of  these  two  powers  has  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
I  have  here  a  hundred  women  at  my  service,  all 
beaatifj^lj-tOQipIaisant,  anticipating,  even  volup- 
tuous, or  at  least  feigning  to  be  so  with  me.  My 
heart  is  not  nearly  so  happy,  I  have  had  more 
than  sufficieitt  proofs  that  many  caresses  have 
6een  bestowed  on  the  king  of  Sercndib,  and  that 
Nabussan  was  very  little  minded.  Not  that  ] 
believe  my  women  arc  unfaithful,  but  I  wish  to 
find  a  soul  devoted  to  me;  for  such  a  treasure  I 
would  willingly  give  the  hundred  beauties  whose 
charms  1  possess.  See  whether  among  these 
hundred  Sulunas  you  can  find  one  who  really 
loves  me." 

Zadig  answered  as  he  had  done  about  the 
financiers ;— «**  Sire,  let  me  have  my  own  way  ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  dispose  of 
treasures  to  the  amount  of  those  which  were  dis- 
played in  the  corridor  of  temptation ;  I  will  give 
a  good  account  of  them,  and  you  shall  lose 
nothing."  The  king  left  him  absolute  master. 
He  selected  thirty-three  little  Humpbacks,  the 
filtliiestand  most  disgusting  he  could  find;  thirty- 
three  of  the  most  beautiful  young  Pages;  and 
thirty-three  of  the  most  robust  and  eloquent 
Bonzesw  They  were^alT  per<nitted  to  enter  into 
the  private  cells  of  the  Sultanas.  Every  one  of 
the  little  Humpbacks  had  five  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  to  give ;  and  on  the  very  "first  day  all  the 
Hampbacks  were  happy.  Thf;  Pages,  who  had 
nothingip  bestow  but  themselves,  only  triumph- 
ed at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  The  Bonzes 
were  put  to  a  little  more  trouble,  but  at  lost  thirty 
three  devout  ladies  surrendered  themselves,  'the, 
king,  who  bad  beheld  all  th^e  proofs  without 
being  seen,  was  astonished  ;  of  his  htmdred  wives 
ninety-nine  yielded  before  his  face. 

There  remained  one  quite  young  and  innocent, 
mnd  whom  the  king  had  never  approached. 
Three  different  Humpbacks  were  detached  to  her, 
who  offered  her  as  far  as  twenty-five  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  she  was  incorruptible,  and  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  idea  those  Humpbacks 
mult  have  l^d,  of  believing  that  money  woald 


render  them  better  made.  The  two  handsomest 
Pages  were  sent  to  her ;  she  said  she  found  the 
king  handsomer.  Then  the  roost  eloquent  of 
the  Bonzes  was  let  loose  on  her,  and  after  that 
the  most  intrepid  ;  she  looked  on  the  first  as  a 
bo  sting  babbler,  and  she  would  not  even  con- 
descend to  suspect  the  merit  of  the  second. 

**  The  heart  does  all,"  said  she;  "  1  shall  never 
yield  to  the  gold  of  a  Humpback,  the  graces  of  a 
young  man,  or  the  seductions  ef  a  Bunze.  I 
shall  love  only  Nabussan,  son  of  Nussanab,  an^  I 
will  wail  till  he  deigns  to  love  me." 

The  king  was  transported  with  joy,  wonder, 
and  tenderness.  He  took  back  all  the  money 
which  had  caused  the  Humpbacks  to  succeed, 
and  made  a  present  of  the  whole  to  the  beautiful 
Falide,  that  was  the  name  of  the  young  lady. 
He  gave  her  his  heart,  she  richly  deserved  it ; 
never  was  there  a  more  brillbni  flower  of  youth, 
never  were  the  charms  of  beauty  so  enchanting. 
The  truth  of  history  permiu  us  not  to  conceal 
that  she  m^de  but  an  indifferent  courtesy ;  but  she 
danced  like  a  Fairy,  sung  like  a  Siren,  and  talked 
like  the  Graces ;  she  was  full  of  talenu  and 
virtues. 

Nabussan  beloved  and  adored  her ;  but  her  eyes     ^ 
were  blue,   which  became   the  source  ef  the 
greatest  misfortunes.    There  was  an  ancient  law 

hich  forbade  kings  to  love  any  of  those  women 
whom  the  Greeks  have  since  called  hoopies.  The 
chief  of  the  Bonzes  had  established  that  law  above 
five  thousand  years  ago;  it  was  in  order  to  ap- 
propriate uDto  himself  the  favourite  mistress  of 
the  first  king  of  Sertndib,  that  this  chief  Bonze 
had  made  the  anathema  on  blue  eyes  pass  as  a 
fundamenul  constitution  of  the  state.  All  the 
orders  of  the  kingdom  came  tomake  remonstrances 
to  Nabussan.  It  was  publicly  said  that  the  last 
days  of  the  empire  were  come,  that  the  abomina- 
tion was  at  its  height,  that  all  nature  was  threat- 
ened with  some  sinister  event ;  that,  in  a  word, 
Nabussan,  son  of  Nassunab,  loved  two  large  blue 
eyes.  The  Humpbacks,  the  Financiers,  the 
Bonzes,  and  the  Brunettes,  filled  the  kingdom 
with  their  complaints. 

The  savage  people  who  inhabit  the  northern 
parts  of  Serendib  took  advantage  of  this  general 
discontent,  and  made  an  irruption  into  the  states 
uf  the  good  Nabusaan.  He  demanded  subsidies 
from  his  subjects,  The  Bonzes,  who  possessed 
half  the  revenues  of  the  sUte,  were  contented 
with  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  refused 
to  put  them  in  their  coffers  to  assist  the  king. 
They  sung  prayers  to  beautiful  music,  and  left 
the  state  a  prey  to  the  barbarians. 

*<  O  my  dear  Zadig,  wilt  thou  deliver  me  from 

this  teriible  perplexity  ?"  dolefully  cried  Nabus- 

san.    "  Most  willingly,"  answered  Zadig ;  "  you 

shall  have  as  much  money  from  the  Bouses  u 
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you  may  require.  Leave  those  lands  on  which 
their  castles  are  situated  to  their  fate,  and  only 
defend  your  own.'»  Nabussm  did  so.  The 
Bonzes  came  and  cast  themselves  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  im^dored  his  as.ihtance.  The  king  an- 
swered them  by  a  charming  piece  of  music,  of 
which  the  words  were  prayers  to  heaven  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lands.  The  B*)nzes  at  last 
parted  with  their  monev,  and  the  king  happily 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Thus  Zjdig  by  his  sage  and  fortunate  counsels, 
and  by  th.'  greatest  services,  had  drawn  on  him- 
self ilie  irrecon-^iieable  enini'v  of  the  mo.t  power- 
ful men  in  the  empi  e.  The  Bouzcs  and  the 
Brunettes  swore  to  ruin  him  ;  the  Fin^tiH  icrs  and 
the  Humpbacks  did  not  spare  him,  ihey  rt-ndered 
him  suspected  by  the  good  Nabussan.  Services 
which  have  been  performed  often  remain  in  the 


anrechrfmber,  and  suspicions  enter  into  the  ca- 
binet, according  to  the  saying  of  Zoroaster ;  every 
day  brought  fresh  accusations;  the  first  is  re- 
pelled, the  second  only  grazes,  the  third  wounds, 
and  the  fourth  kills. 

Zadig  intimidated,  who  had  succeisfullr  con- 
cluded the  afFai's  of  Setoc,  and  remitted  his 
money,  re>olvcd  to  leave  the  island,  and  to  go 
himself  in  search  of  ^starte;  **  for,"  said  he, 
"  if  I  remain  in  Sercndib,  the  Bonzes  will  have 
me  empaled;  but whiihtr shalll  go?  In  Egypt 
1  shall  be  a  ^Uve,  in  Arabia  1  sholl  probably  be 
burnt,  in  Babylon  strangled.  However,  1  must 
know  wliat  is  become  of  Astartp;  1  wdl  set  out 
and  see  for  what  my  sad  destiny  has  reserved 
mo." 


A  TOUR  IN  ZEALAND  IN  THE  YEAR  1B09. 

BY  A  NATIVE  OF  DENMARK. 
[Concludid  from  tage  lc»9.] 


♦  The  next  morning  we  left  Elsinore,  taking  K 
,  the  road  which  runs  al«ng  the  coast.  On  either 
side  we  beheld  fishing  towns,  gentlemen's  seats, 
farms,  woods,  grouping  indiscriminately,  and 
presenting  a  most  beautiful  contrast  to  the  naked 
shores  ot  Schonen.  Having  set  out  early,  we 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  our  walk  with  evety  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  a  fine  morning  could  give  it 
By  noon  we  reached  Hirschhelm,  an  in^.gmfi- 
cant  hamlet,  which  derives  its  name  ir  m  th. 
adjacent  p.  lace,  built  by  ChristimVI.  on  th- 
spot  where  his  vali.mi  Qiiceti,  by  person  '  pro we^s, 
overcame  a  stag.  Thf  sitiiattoanf  this  decaying 
palace  is  so  I'W,  that  the  roof  is  on  a  level  with 
the  high  road.  It  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  singularity  of  that  monarch,  who  impatient- 
ly sought  the  gratification  of  every  tr  Hi  .g  whiir, 
oi  capricious  humour.  When  I  refleci  on  his 
reign,  I  cannot  avoid  smiling  at  the  manner  in 
which  Germnn  travellers  .speak  of  his  public 
works.  By  coniparuig  the  ,)res'  nt  state  of  D.  n 
mark  wi.h  the  days  of  Chn>tian  VI  who 
erected  the  PaltceofChrisii-nsborg  without  bur- 
dening his  people  with  the  expence,  they  studi 
ously  infer  ihe  inoquality  of  our  means,  and 
loudly  t«  I  the  world  our  state  is  on  the  dtciine. 
Nothing',  however,  but  German  sagacity  coul ; 
devise  so  empty  a  »  oojec  ture  ;  and  to  theii  solici- 
tude our  country  i*  ind -bted  for  nianv  an  asser- 
tion eqrally  v.  gue  and  unfounded. 

When  thequ.stion  of  Spiaish  succession  agi- 
tated'he  various  cabinets  cf  Europe,  in  the  hfe 
time  of  his  father,  Frederick  the  Fourth,  12000 


Danish  troops  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  800 J  into  that  of  the 
Emperor.  These  men,  animated  by  tlie  glorious 
exampleof  their  sovereign,  fouf^iit  i)rav'Iy,  and 
gained  the  admiration  not  only  of  th'  ir  allies, 
but  of  the  world,  to  the  imm<  rial  honour  of 
their  country. 

We  left  Hirschholm  for  Drorminciri-ird,  a  villa 
belonging  to  the  Counsellor  of  stvt,  Mr.  de  Con- 
inrk  Tl.is  *;entl'j-iia.i  "jives  :;^kcis  of  admission 
lor  Wedncj-oays  ar»  1  Siiiidays,  to  any  who  wish 
to  see  his  estate,  wliirh  on  various  acr!oi.ius  de- 
serves notice  We  fii.t  vi>i:ed  the  f.irm  and 
insp'jcled  the  cattle;  a  most  txoelient  stork, 
consu^ntly  improving  by  hus  inieuoufse  with 
England.  In  the  park  we  found  a  purling  brook, 
which  we  traced  through  a  beautiful  clump  of 
•reesinioa  vall«^y,  whor*- an  artificial  hermitage 
stood, encoai passed  liy  a  gur<I-  n.  We  r.*clinetl,to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  retired  -rene.  On  a  large 
uak  were  hung  such  im])li:mciits  of  husbandry  as 
might  b'i  necessary  to  the  secluded  life  of  the 
tenant  of  this  interesting  spot.  Entering  the  ceil, 
we  observed  every  thing  peculiar  to  the  habitation. 
On  the  roof  doves  were  peiched,  billing  and  coo- 
ing, which,  conrra^ted  with  the  notes  of  multi- 
farious birds,  aided  our  fancy,  and,  as  ii  were,  in- 
stantly transferred  us  to  an  impenetrable  rece>8of 
unconstrained  nature.  At  a  little  distance  w» 
perceived  the  source  of  the  brook,  covered  by  a 
grotto,  in  which  a  stone  had  an  inscription  from 
Ovid,  alluding  to  the  cledrne^s  of  ihe  stream. 

In  our  ramble  about  these  gardens  we  camo  to 
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a  summei-huuse,  built  on  a  projecting  poiai ;  it 
had  this  inscription,  Amicit  Quieii.  The  pros- 
pect hence,  delighted  us  in  the  extrerar. 

We  returned  to  our  inn,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  rest.  At  eight  we  departed  for  Lyngi)ye,  a 
cheerful  tilbge,  indeed  the  first  in  the  island. 
Its  shoit  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  meiropohs 
has  induced  many  persons  of  opulence  lo  build 
country  seats  there  and  in  the  neijehbourhood. 
But  its  pre-eminence  as  a  village  is  not  confined 
to  this  accidental  circumstance,  for  its  manu- 
factures tend  Considerably  to  enhance  its  cele- 
brity . 

Before  you  enter  this  villnge  from  Frcdericks- 
dal,  you  pass  a  wood,  with  a  gla<lc  of  some  ex- 
tent. Here  we  observed  a  number  of  people 
loUing  at  their  ease  upon  the  grass,  and  partak- 
ing of  various  refreshments,  liis  usual  with  the 
middling  classes  who  visit  Jaepersborg  Paik  in  the 
holiday  seascn,  to  gothith«  r'by  way  of  Lyngbye, 
and,  as  every  thing  is  very  deaf  in  the  park,  to 
take  provisions  for  the  day's  consumption,  and 
make  their  first  meal  on  this  glade. 

On  hearing  music,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  a  hillock  overgrown  with  trees,  we  ascended, 
and  discovered  an  old  man  singing  some  Gernian 
airs,  which  were  accompanied  with  his  gui'ar, 
and  the  voices  of  five  ragged  children.  His  face 
was  deeply  furrowed  by  woe,  yet  there  appeared 
cheerfulness  and  resignation  in  his  countenance. 
The  object  was  too  interesting  not  to  excite  cuiio 
siiy.  My  friend  kindly  asked  him  the  cause  of 
his  distress,  when  the  poor  man  frankly  told  us, 
**  That  he  foimerly  had  been  an  opuknt  meichnnt 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  ruined  by  the 
French.  That  he  came  to  Denmark  with  a  wife 
and  eight  children,  the  elder  of  whom  worked  at 
a  trade,  by  which  himself  and  his  little  ones  were 
preserved  trom  slarviiip.  Their  mother,**  he  said, 
**  died  with  grief."  He  paused,  then  feelingly 
(iosed  his  little  narrative,  not  by  venting  curses 
on  the  authors  of  his  ruin,  but  by  a  look  and 
sigh  that  touched  the  heart,  and  called  up  every 
generous  sentiment.  Every  one  who  listened 
felt  for  him,  and  each  added  a  mite  to  alleviate 
his  miseries. 

Opposite  the  wood  is  a  Royal  seat  called  Sor- 
genfrie,  belonging  to  Prince  Frederick.  It  is  ex- 
tremely small,  but  presents  itself  with  advantage 
from  an  avenue  leading  up  to  the  rising  ground 
on  which  il  stands. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  neatly  laid  out,  a 
monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Princess 
Sdphia  Fredericka,  the  wife  of  the  Prince.  She 
died  in  the  year  1794. 

From  Lyngbye  we  crr>$sed  the  fields  to  Jae- 
gersborg  Park.  At  theentrance,  on  an  eminence, 
is  an  inn,  called  the  Fortune.  A  telegraph 
his  also  been  erected  there  since  the  year  1801. 


From  this  height  we  sa#  Copenhagen  fur  the  first 
lime  since  we  left  it.  At  some  distance,  in  the 
valley  below,  is  the  country  scat  of  the  immortal 
Count  Bernstorff. 

In  a  valley  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive 
plam,  Raadvadsmoellen, a  manufactory  belonging 
to  iho  company  of  hardwaremen,  is  established. 
The  articles  are  scarely  inferior  to  Biiiish  ;  and 
manufactured  in  great  abundance ;  importations 
from  Birmingham,  Shtifield,  &c.  arc,  however, 
csi^ential  to  the  demands  of  the  country.  This 
undertaking  being  carried  on  with  considerable 
Spirit,  it  cannot  fail  in  time  to  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  already  forms  the  mo»t  important  of 
the  British  settlements  in  Denmark. 

Oil  our  return  from  the  manufiCtory,  we  stop- 
ped at  the  Hermi'.age,  formerly  a  hunting  palace, 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  deer  arc  seen 
grazing  in  herds  of  from  five  to  six  hundred* 
The  eminence  un  which  the  palace  is  built  com- 
mands a  fine  view,  of  which  the  sea  constitutes  a 
considerable  por  ion. 

As  we  penetrated  the  forest  an  increasing  noise 
and  bustle  gave  us  assuraii':e  that  we  approached 
the  scene  of  general  festivity  and  mirth. 

Time  has  sanctioned  the  custom  of  visiting  this 
wood  every  year,  from  St  Johii*s  day  to  the  Vi- 
sitation of  the  Virgin.  Tents  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  classes  are  pitched  on  a  longitudinal 
grass- plat,  where  every  sort  of  refreshment  may 
be  hjd.  A  spring,  discovered  some  centuries 
ago  by  a  girl  named  Christina  Piil,  runs  close  by, 
and  on  an  adjoining  eminence  a  number  of  booths 
arc  erected.  Here  are  a  variety  of  amusements. 
Wild  beasts  from  all  pans  of  the  globe,  horse- 
manNhip,  roj)C-dancing,  sleight-of  hand,  wax- 
work, and  even  German  dramas  are  exhibited. 
Kotzebue's  play  of  "  Misanthrope  and  Repen- 
tance," or,  as  it  is  called  in  Englanci,  "  The 
Strang-^r,"  was  announced  by  the  bills.  The 
celebrity  of  this  piece,  which  is  frequently  acted 
at  Copenbag  n,  induced  us  to  visit  the  theatre, 
where  we  found  an  assemblage  of  persons  who 
would  have  graced  a  better  cause.  The  miser- 
able appearance  of  the  house  was  perfectly  de- 
scriptive of  the  scene  which  followed,  at  once 
too  despicable  to  merit  or  provoke  criticism. 
Hence  we  repaired  to  the  equestrian  booth.  This 
species  of  exhibition  being  unusual  in  Denmark, 
afforded  me  infinite  amusement. 

The  next  object  that  struck  us  was  a  diminu- 
tive French  juggler,  clad  in  a  suit  of  crimson  silk, 
his  hair  frizzed  out  in  a  full  extravagance  of 
ancient  French  fashion,  and  an  enormous  bag 
dangled  half  way  down  his  back;  with  many 
polite  shrug<  he  requested  the  passengers  to  walk 
in,  and  see  his  wonderful  performances  just  about 
to  begin.  We  obeyed  his  invitation,  and  took 
our  seats.    Shortly  after.  Monsieur  made  his 
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appearance,  and  with  his  must  romantic  gesti- 
culations delivered  a  famous  speech.  He  then 
proceeded  to  his  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  which  he 
performed  with  amazing  dexterity.  Among  other 
things,  he  chopped  off  the  heads  of  several 
chickens,  and  restored  them.  I  rather  yrondered 
so  able  an  arlbt  could  not  find  preferment  in  his 
own  country. 

The  evening  being  far  spent,  we  resolved  not 
to  waste  any  more  time  or  monty  on  shows,  and 
therefore  turning  towards  the  green  plat,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  which  passed  to  and  from  the 
spring.  All  who  visit  the  park  make  a  point  of 
tasting  this  water ;  its  coolness  and  clearness  are 
extremely  agreeable.  A  box  stands  near  the 
tpring  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  charitable; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  those  who  come  to 
be  happy  themselves,  do  not  forget  others  whunt 
age,  dinress,  or  sickness  has  prevented  from 
sharing  in  their  pleasures;  as  the  contributions 
annually  received  in  this  way  are  very  consider- 
able. We  drank  of  the  spring,  and  left  the  park 
by  the  F^y  of  Klampenborg  Tavern,  which  leads 
along  I  he  sea  shore. 

At  some  little  distance  hence  the  Count 
Schimaielmann  has  a  beautiful  countiy  seat, 
teixo<\  on  an  eminence,  which  rises  above  the 
spring  of  Emilia.  The  Count  has  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  and  that 
it  might  be  a  symbol  of  his  excessive  grief,  he 
caused  the  water  to  spout  from  an  eye,  on  which 
account,  the  spring  is  vulgarly  called,  "  The 
Weeping  Eye."  Trees,  which  almost  now  reach 
the  summit  of  the  mount,  throw  a  shade  over 
the  spor,  and  benches  arc  placed,  in  different 
positions,  to  invite  repose  or  indulge  contem- 
plation. 

Most  persons,  in  their  way  to  and  from  Co- 
penhagen, halt  at  this  interesting  ispot.  A  pea- 
sant maid  attends  to  hand  a  cup  of  water  to  the 
pis<cnger,  who,  while  he  rests  a  moment,  is  de- 
liglned  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  which  ap- 
pears not  many  yards  di-tant  from  his  feet. 

We  noxt  reached  Ordrup,  where  we  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night.  This  village  was  almost 
whMly  consumed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  and  is 
now  much  improved  by  new  buildings,  which 
are  chiefly  gentlemen^s  seats.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  turned  into  the  avenue  leading  to  Count 
Bcrnstorff^s  mansion,  a  very  large,  and  certainly 
the  most  magnificent  country  residence  in  the 
island.  It  is  built  in  a  valley.  Three  sides  of  it 
are  enveloped  in  romantic  groves,  but  the  front 
is  eniitely  open,  and  presents  itself  most  advan- 
tageously to  a  distant  observer.  A  solemn  still- 
ness reigned  around,  without  any  other  interrup- 
tion than  the  occasional  melody  of  birds  within 
tke  grove,  which  gave  a  cuntempUtive  charm 


to  the  scene,  and  made  it  perfectly  enchanting. 
1  viewed  it  feelingly,  it  was  th^  haven  of  a  pilot 
who  had'  weathered  many  a  storm  in  rendering 
services  to  his  country,  and  left  behind  him  aa 
example  worthy  the  imiutiun  of  the  most  ex« 
alted  characters. 

At  some  little  disunce  from  this  seat  of  Count 
Bernstorff,  is  the  Hamkt  of  Jaegersborg.  Th« 
hunting  box  which  stood  on  this  spot  hjs  been 
demolished,  and  barracks  built  in  its  room  for 
the  hussar  recruits  who  arc  drilled  here.  It  was 
the  hour  of  exercise  when  we  approached.  Al- 
though they  appeared  awkwardly  to  perform  th« 
new  difficult  mancsuvres  lately  introduced  into 
the  cavalry  service,  still,  with  some  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  they  may  in  time  become 
expert. 

With  the  abolition  of  German  troops,  we 
have  lust  German  habits,  and  it  is  no  longer  the 
fashion  to  make  men  soldiers  by  flogging  them. 
Having  no  Germans  to  run  away,  desertion,  for- 
merly so  frequent,  is  now  little  known.  The 
perpetual  punishments  were  offensive  to  all  who 
felt  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  new  system 
naturally  gives  satisfaction. 

The  had  habits  of  these  vagabonds  were 
communicated  like  a  plague  amopg  our  native 
soldiers,  and  thus,  not  only  the  name,  but  the 
profession,  became  contemptible.  The  national 
character,  therefore,  demanded  a  reform  j  ne 
foreigner  in  future,  ran  serve  in  our  army.  Na- 
tives, subject  to  be  enrolled  as  soldiers,  are  to 
serve  for  six  years  only,  instead  <»f  eight ;  the 
two  fust  on  garrison  duty,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  their  time,  they  are  only  to  pass  one  month 
of  the  year  at  Copenhagen,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercise;  and  this  without  prejudice  to  their 
regular  pay,  bread,  and  quarters  ;  they  are,  be- 
sides allowed  five  dollars  per  head,  yearly,  for 
marching  money. 

A  method  has  been  adopted  throughout  the 
army,  much  more  likely  to  improve  a  soldier 
than  the  lash.  Premiums  are  distributed  to  the 
deserving ;  emulation,  consequently,  inspires  all 
to  ami  at  the  prize,  and  in  such  a  competition 
none  can  lag  far  behind. 

We  returned  from  Jaegersborg,  and  came  to 
the  village  of  Gientofte,  which  slopes  down  the 
banks  of  a  lake.    There  are  few  farmers  in  this  - 
place,  the  houses  dhiefly  belonging  to  citizens. 

The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  country 
strongly  marks  tlie  beneficial  exertions  of  the 
first  Count  Bernstorff.  The  grateful  peasants, 
many  years  ago,  erected  a  plain  marble  mo- 
numeilt  by  the  high  road  in  honour  of  the 
Count. 

Not  far  from  the  high  road,  on  the  banks  of  a 
lakej  are  the  remains  of  the  tillage  of  Emdruj^ 
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now  reduced  to  two  farms,  the  other  peasants 
having  moved  to  the  fields  assigned  to  them. 
When  1  speak  of  this  village,  it  recalls  the  en- 
joyment of  my  boyish  days;  hard  by  lives  a  pea- 
sant on  who<e  farm  I  wai  accustomed  when  at 
school  gladly  to  pass  my  holydayi.  When  the 
dreadful  conflagration  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  year 
]79i^,  destroyed  nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
houses,  this  man  (as  did  all  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhooil),  repaired  with  his  waggon  to  the 
city,  that  he  might  assist  in  saving  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants.  While  selfish  minds  were 
employed  in  forming  schemes  for  turning  the 
nbfortunes  of  others  to  their  own  advantage, 
aiy  honest  friend  was  actuated  by  very  opposite 
motives.  He  was  employed  to  move  the  goods 
vf  one  of  our  favourite  masters,  and  agreed  for  a 
small  sum;  but  although  he  did  much  more  than 
he  had  stipulated  for,  it  was  impo&sible  to  force 
any  additional  reward  upon  him. 

To  this  peasant's  instruction  I  am  indebted  for 
whatever!  may  know  of  the  rural  pursuits  of  my 
country;  his  judgment,  opportunities,  and  per- 
severance, permitting  him  to  cultivate  his  lands 
on  a  superior  plan. 

Not  having  as  yet  visited  a  regular  farm,  my 
friend  gladly  acceded  to  my  proposal  of  making 
a  visit  to  one  where  I  was  sure  to  meet  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  found  our  host  at  home,  and 
soon  engnged  him  to  shew  us  his  fields,  which 
conuined  upwards  of  sixty  acres,  all  inclosed 
%rilh  living  fences,  and  presenting  a  most  gratify- 
ing proof  of  the  industry  of  their  owner.  Which 
ever  way  we  turned,  no  waste  spot  was  discern- 
ible. Rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  Ures,  and  pota- 
toes waved  without  intermission  over  the  ex- 
uberant soil ;  while  in  other  fields  the  abundant 
clover  almost  overtopped  the  sportive  lambs 
which  frisked  around  their  dams,  tethered  with 
long  ropes  to  the  ground. 

The  |ieasants  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
find  considerable  advantage  in  its  vicinity  ;  but  it 
likewise  teems  with  ills,  by  teaching  them  luxury. 
The  peasant  wlio  goes  to  town  for  a  waggon  load 
•f  manure,  generally  returns  with  a  little  store  of 
coffee  and  gin ;  and  custom  has  already  made 
these  articles  essential  to  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  a  rustic  family.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
evil.— They  neglect  altogether  the  cultivation  of 
their  gardens  for  the  more  advantageous,  and  less 
toilsome,  produce  of  the  ifields.  It  is  quite  a 
phenomenon  to  see  a  garden  occupy  an  acre  at 
any  farm  within  a  few  miles  of  Copenhagen. 
My  friend's  garden  was  not  better  than  those 
of  his  neighbours ;  it  scarcely  occupied  half  an 
^cre,  and  its  chief  bosst  was  twenty  or  thirty 


hives  of  bees,  in  the  management  of  which  he 
was  particularly  skilful. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  superioriiy  of  my 
host's  management,  1  think  he  excelled  in  the^ 
ory.  He  was,  it  is  true,  bora  a. peasant;  but  he 
had  rubbed  off  much  of  his  original  roughness, 
and  was  above  being  guided  by  custom  or  pre- 
judice. His  iudgment  was  impro\ed  by  a  store 
of  reading,  which  placed  him  far  above  hi» 
equals  in  life.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  study, 
and  whenever  he  had  a  leisure  hour,  he  em- 
ployed it  in  perusing  such  authors  as  might  yield 
him  solid  information.  Nor  did  he  confine  hit 
knowledge  to  reading ;  the  study  of  mankind  be 
found  equally  necessary  ;  and  so  happily  did  he 
apply  his  Ulents,  that  he  was  a  rational  and 
pleasing  companion  on  any  subject.  Sometimes^ 
indeed,  I  have  heard  him  acquit  himself  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  professed 
scholar.  He  was  a  politician  too,  but  with  one 
very  rare  talent,  no  warmth  of  argument  pr^ 
vented  him  from  discriminating  when  to  persist 
and  when  to  be  silent.  He  never  fatigued  his 
hearers. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  pleasures  I  have  here 
partaken  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  1  grieve  to 
think  those  happy  days  are  past,  never  to  return; 
I  love  to  dwell  on  the  remembrance  of  what  I 
then  enjoyed ;  roy  claims  were  small  and  soon 
answered ;  but  I  have  since  found,  that  the  more 
ouv  choice  of  pleasure  expands,  the  less  deep  is 
the  stream.  My  friend's  good  humour  always 
enlivened  mine;  hU  jokes  appeared  to  me  the 
soul  of  wit,  and  his  honest  hospitality  in  my 
mind  surpassed  all  the  refinements  of  pelisbed 
breeding. 

We  continued  with  him  till  Sunday,  when  he 
drove  us  to  church.  We  passed  Soeborg  lake, 
which  supplies  the  city  with  water,  and  reached 
Broenshoey. 

My  friend  took  it  into  his  head  to  return  to 
Copenhagen  by  sea;  we  therefore  crossed  the 
fields  down  to  the  Lime-kiln,  where  we  hired  a 
boat.  Just  as  wc  were  passing  the  most  remark- 
able field  about  Copenhagen,  1  begged  him  to  = 
accompany  me  a  few  paces  out  of  the  way,  that  I 
might  shew  him  something  worthy  his  observa- 
tion. Immediately  on  the  snore  stands  a  small 
stone  with  this  inscription,  Jiuiitx-Siedet  (Place 
of  Justice),  the  sight  of  which  cannot  fail  to  excite 
agreeable  sensations,  when  we  consider  how  sel- 
dom it  is  frequented.  The  last  execution  took 
place  in  the  year  1707.  I  shall  not  turn  casuist 
on  this  occasion;  whatever  the  cause,  effects 
combine  to  render  this  stone  an  htuioiKrable  mo* 
nument  of  the  naUonal  character^ 
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SIR  EDWARD  SEYMOUR. 

AN   ENGLISH    TALE. 
[Concluded  from  Page  135.] 


Tbb  first  gitnce  our  hero  had  of  Mrs.  Jones 
disconcerted  him,  and  made  him  forget  what  he 
proposed  laying  to  her.  She  was  a  very  tall  wo- 
inan,  of  about  f«rly ;  her  face  was  still  sufficiently 
handsome  to  inform  the  beholder  that  she  must 
have  been  once  very  beautiful ;  but  it  was  a  kind 
of  beauty  that  even  in  its  zenith  could  never 
have  touched  the  heart;  at  least,  so  thought  Sir 
Edward,  as  it  seemed  totally  devoid  of  feminine 
grace.  The  bold  expression  of  her  large  black 
«yes,  her  deportment,  her  voice,  all  combined 
to  inspire  a  certain  dread,  toully  bereft  of  re- 
spect. 

.  After  having  received  our  hero  with  frigid  po- 
liteness, she  listenedTin  silence  to  the  purport  of 
his  vbit.  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  that 
being  named  by  Mr.  Clements  as  his  universal 
legatee,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  lively  in- 
terest his  benefactor  felt  in  her  niece^s  wel^re, 
he  thought  he  only  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty  in 
offering  to  share  with  her  the  property  of  their 
mutual  friend.  He  added,  that  the  interest  of 
the  said  sum  should  be  regularly  paid  her,  and 
Ihst  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  she  should  re- 
ceive the  principal. 

AfttT  having  finished,  not  without  some  diffi- 
rulty,  this  unpleasant  explanation,  and  having 
blushed  when  pronotincing  the  appellation  of 
aunt  or  niece,  while  Mrs.  Jones  remained  un- 
daunted, Sir  Edward  ceased  speaking,  much 
astonished  at  the  Utile  effect  his  words  had  pro- 
duced ;  and  was  answered  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

**  I  do  not  comprehend,"  said  she,  with  an  air 
of  supercilious  gravity,  **  how  you,  Sir,  who 
have  received  such  positive  proofs  of  Mr.  Cle- 
ments* confidence  and  aflfcction,  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  project  which  occupied  him  for  several 
years  previous  to  his  death,  and  which  I  have 
heard  him  speak  of  a  thousand  times.  My  niece 
'  was  intended  for  you;  it  was  you  whom  he  had 
selected  for  her  husband.  The  very  last  lime  we 
met,  he  enteruined  me  with  the  many  advan- 
tages you  would  derive  from  him$  if  you  agreed 
to  this  marriage,  and  on  this  account  solely  has 
he  bestowed  his  fortune  upon  you.  Permit  me, 
then,  Sir,  before  I  reply  to  your  proposal,  to  ask 
whether  you,  whose  sincerity  I  confide  in,  are 
not  acquainted  with  your  benefactor's  inten- 
tion?" 


Saying  these  woTds>  she  fixed  her  penetrating 
eyes  on  Sir  Edward,  who,  in  reply,  presented  her 
with  a  copy  of  the  will,  which  he  had  had  th# 
precaution  of  bringing  with  him,  to  convince 
Mrs.  Jones  that  no  conditions  was  annexed  to 
the  bequest.  The  aversion  he  had  to  uttering  aa 
untruih.,prevented  him  from  making  any  other 
answer.  But  the  wily  aunt  knew  how  to  inter- 
pret his  looks;  and  after  having  read  the  paper 
returned  it  to  him,  saying,  **  that  the  saw  plainly 
that  her  niece  had  no  right  either  to  his  posses- 
sions or  his  hand;  but  in  this  case,**  she  conti- 
nued, '<  you  have  no  right  to  humiliate  us  by 
your  gifts.  I  refuse  ii  in  the  name  of  my  niece, 
certain  of  its  meeting  with  her  concurrence. 
She  ought  not,  nor  can  she  receive  presents  from 
any  one  but  a  husband.  If  you  agree  to  be  her 
benefactor  on  these  terms,  i  think  your  con- 
science will  not  be  less  tranquil ;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  do  not,  1  think  a  longer  interview 
useless.** 

Vexed  by  these  words,  our  hero  knew  not, 
how  to  reply.  After  a  few  moment's  silence, 
Mrsl  Jones  arose,  and  courtesy  ing,  left  the 
iDom. 

Sir  Edward  now  thought  it  high  lime  to  depart, 
and  choose  another  spot  to  meditate  on  the 
strange  manner  his  proposals  had  been  received. 
He  regained  his  carriage,  a«d  proceeded  to  Ox- 
ford, which  was  about  two  miles  o?L  He  stopped 
at  the  first  inn  he  met  with,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  to  Mrs.  Jones.  He  told  her  that  being 
totally  uriknown  to  her  niece,  it  was  impossible 
she  could  feel  any  affection  fur  him ;  that  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  either  Miss  Jones  or 
himself  had  ere  now  made  another  choice ;  and 
that,  admitting  that  case,  an  union  could  only  be 
productive  of  unhappiness.  He  in  the  most  do- 
licate  terms  represented  to  her  the  wish  he  had 
of  servinj;  Miss  Jones,  and  to  renew  his  former 
offer;  <tnd  begged  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  next 
day  to  hear  Mrs.  Jones's  final  determination. 

This  letter  w.is  immediately  dispatched,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  our  hero  from  passing  a  sleepless 
night.  This  woman,  thought  he,  is  certainly  in 
possession  of  my  secret ;  if  she  persists  in  htfr  re- 
fusal, what  will  she  not  say  of  me?  Her  resv» 
dence  so  near  Oxford,  my  adventure  will  be 
spoken  of;  calumny  will  put  forth  her  voice; 
and  all  the  students  will  regard  me  as  a  man  void, 
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of  faiih,  probity,  or  gratitude,  and  will  dlssemi- 
oate  this  opinion  wherever  ihey  go.  I  shall  be 
dishonoured  and  defamed  throughout  we  king- 
dom; 1  shall  not  dare  to  appear  in  society:  and 
shall,  in  the  end^  die  in  despair,  because  an  ob- 
stinate woman  will  not  consent  to  receive  from 
me  five  thousand  a  year." 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  similar  reflec- 
tions. Sir  E<lwjrd  waited  for  the  evening  to  pay 
his  visit,  hoping  that  the  longer  time  he  gave 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  more  likely  she  would  be  to 
comply  with  his  request.  As  scon  as  the  sun 
had  set,  he  ascended  his  carriage ;  but  liefore  he 
reached  his  destination,  the  fineness  of  the  even- 
ing induced  him  to  proceed  on  foot  to  the 
Priory. 

Rather  agluted,  he  entered  the  grounds ;  when, 
as  he  passed  beside  a  summer-house  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mansion,  he  heard  a  female  voice, 
whose  tones  were  so  sweetly  plaintive,  that  he 
could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  listening 
to  the  whole  of  the  following  well  known 
ballad:— 

AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 
When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld  and  the  kye  at 

hame. 
And  all  the  weary  warld  asleep  is  gane, 
The  waeso'  my  heart  fall  in  showers  frae  my  eye, 
While  my  gude  man  sleeps  sound  by  me. 

Jamie  lov'd  me  weel,  and  ask'd  me  for  his  bride, 
But  saving  a  crown  he  had  naithing  else  beside; 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  went 

to  sea. 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound  werebaith  for  me. 

He  had  nae  been  gone  a  year  and  a  day. 
When  my  fai'her  brake  his  arm,  and  our  cow 

was  stole  away ; 
My  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  Jamie  at  the  sea. 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a  courting  to  me. 

My  faither  cou^d  naewark,and  my  mither  couM 

nae  spin, 
1  tolIM  the  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  cou^d 

nae  win ; 
Auld  Robin  fed  *em  beith,  and  wi'  tears  in  his  eye, 
Said,  Jenny,  for  their  sake,  O  pray  marry  me. 

My  heart  it  fast  heavM,  and  I  lookM  forJamie  b?ck; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  hard,  and  his  ship  was  a 

wrack. 
His  ship  was  a  wrack ;  why  did  not  Jeany  die  ? 
And  why  was  she  sparM  to  cry,  wae  is  me? 

My  faither  urg*d  me  fair,  but  roy.  mither  did  nae 

speak. 
But  she  look*d  in  my  face,  till  my  heart  was  like 

to  break  ; 
Sae  they  gied  him  my  hand,  tho*  my  heart  was 

in  the  s^a. 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  was  gude  man  to  me. 
No.  XXIII.  Vol.  III. 


1  had  ruie  been  a  wife  but  weeks  only  four. 
When  fttiing  sae  mournfully  at  my  ain  door, 
1  saw  Jamie's  g^aist,  for  I  couM  not  think  it  he. 
Till  he  faid — **  Love,  I  am  come  to  marry  thee  !**  . 

Sair,  sair,  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  did  we  say, 
Wc  took  but  one  kiss,  and  we  tore  our>els  jway  j 
I  wish  I  were  dead,  but  Vm  nae  like  to  be, 

0  why  was  I  born  to  .say,  wae  i»  me? 

1  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  canna  like  to  spin  ; 

I  dare  nae  think  o*  Jamie,  for  that  wouM  be 

a  sin : 
But  ni  dci  my  best  a  gude  wife  for  to  be. 
For  auld  Robin  Gray  is  very  kind  to  me. 

During  this  time.  Sir  Edward  had  remained 
stationary  at  the  side  of  the  summer-house ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  voice  ceased  he  advanced  towards 
the  entrance,  and  found  himself  beferc  a  female 
figure,  whom  he  conjectured  to  be  Frances,  as 
the  darkness  would  not  allow  him  to  recognize 
her  features.  She  was  alone,  and  held  her  hand- 
kerchief in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  weep- 
ing. On  perceiving  Sir  Edward,  she  arose  and 
came  to  meet  him,  saying,  in  raouinful  accents, 
"  Is  it  thus,  Henry,  you  obey  my  commands?  I 
wrote  to  you  twice  this  morning,  to  entreat  you 
not  to  venture  here ;  I  related  to  you  the  violent 
scenes  which  1  daily  endure  with  my  aunt,  and 
the  resolution  which  she  still  persists  in,  of  mar- 
rying me  to  Mr.  Clements*  odious  cousin,  whom 
I  believe  to  be  at  this  very  moment  in  the  house. 
1  once  more  repeat  to  y6u,  Henry,  that  I  will  ra- 
ther die  than  be  faithless  to  my  promise ;  but  on 
my  side  1  entreat  you  to  return  instantly  to  Ox- 
ford, and  not  on  any  account  appear  here  again 
until  this  fatal  marriage  i4  broken  off,  and  that 
Sir  Edward,  whom  1  hope  soon  to  disgast  by  my 
hatred  and  contempt,  has  left  this  place.** 

In  speaking  thus,  Frances  had  slowly  ap- 
proached our  hero,  whose  face  had  been  totally 
obscured  by  the  overhanging  of  a  willow ;  and  as 
this  was  the  spot  where  she  usually  met  her  lover, 
and  that  his  figure  greatly  resembled  Sir  Ed- 
ward's, her  mistake  was  perfectly  n.itural.  But 
now  discovering  his  featuref  j  she  scieamed  aloud, 
and  precipitately  fled. 

Our  hero  had  no  great  desire  of  following  her. 
Mure  astonished  than  vexed  at  this  adventure, 
he  balanced  whether  he  should  now  solicit  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Jones.  The  fear  of  embar- 
rassing the  afflicted  Frances  by  his  presence,  and 
of  causing  a  new  quarrel  between  the  aunt  and 
niece,  added  to  the  extreme  repugnance  he  felt- 
at  having  any  point  to  discuss  with  the  former, 
determined  him  to  return  immediately  to  Ox- 
ford. 

V  On  his  arrival  there,  he  addressed  a  second 
letter  to  the.  Priory,  apologizing  for  not  having 
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kept  his  appointment,  alledging  that  some  urgent 
business  had  unexpectedly  required  his  immedi- 
ate presence  in  London;  and  that  as  she  was 
already  well  acquainted  with  his  wishes  and  sen- 
timents, the  proposed  interview  would  hate  been 
useless,  as  he  was  irrevocably  fixed  in  his  deter- 
minsition,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  make  him 
alter  it.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should 
expect  her  answer  in  a  few  days.  Impatient  lo 
rejoin  Mrs.  Harley,  and  his  mind  greatly  tran- 
quiiliced  by  the  late  trirnsaction,  he  immediaiely 
set  out  for  London. 

He  was  very  desirous  of  returning  to  her,  as 
independent  of  the  pain  heexperieaced  at  being 
separated  from  the  object  of  his  love,  he  had  been 
severely  vexed,  and  wished  to  enjoy  her  soothing 
advice.  Those  who  possess  an  affectionate 
heart,  added  to  a  mild  disposition,  can  appre- 
ciate better  than  any  other  the  happiness  of  being 
beloved. 

The  amiable  widow  approved  our  hero's  con- 
duct, and  advised  him  to  wait  patiently  for  Mrs. 
Jones's  answer.  The  praises  she  bestowed  on 
him,  and  t1ie  kindness  of  his  reception,  calmed 
hii  uneasiness,  -and  afforded  him  more  real  con- 
solailori  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world  could 
have  done.  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in 
Grosvenor -street,  and  at  night  departed  to  visit 
his  old  fiiend  Mr.  Hjrley.  Hfs  design  was  to 
inform  him  of  the  result  of  hi*  journey,  and  of 
the  aifiir  of  the  summer-house;  and  also  to  ask 
him,, whether  he  wag  siill  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  was  so  ten- 
derly attached  to  another.  The  old  gentleman 
was  not  at  home,  and  our  hero  resolved  to  await 
his  return  at  a  neighbouring  coffee-hou»e.  He 
called  for  a  glass  of  punch,  ai\d  seated  himself 
at  a  table  where  there  were  two  young  men,  one 
of  whom  was  entertaining  the  other  with  a  news- 
paper, which  he  read  sufiiciently  loud  for  Sir 
Edward  to  distinctly  hear  every  word. 

What  did  our  poor  hero  feel  at  listening  to  a 
circumstantial  account  of  his  own  recent  adven- 
tures? The  occurrence  was  related  in  a  very 
facetious  style :  it  mentioned  the  embarrassing 
situation  Sir  Edward  Seymour  found  himself  in 
since  he  had  had  the  severe  affliction  of  inherit- 
ing a  large  fortune,  of  the  many  consultations  he 
had  solicited  in  London  to  discover  some  means 
of  escaping  so  severe  a  misfortune.  It  also  adde<l, 
that  he  hatl  undertaken. a  journey  to  Oxford  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  asking  the  advice  of  Dr.  .^, 
•nd  several  others,  to  whose  wisdom  he  paid  great 
Reference-  All  this  vr\i  accompanied  with  the 
writer's  reflections,  and  many  ill-natured  person- 
alities, the  only  weapons  of  fools  and  rascals, 
which  this  kind  of  satire  is  composed  of,  and  is 
as  easy  as  it  is  despicable. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  feelings 


of  Sir  Edward  on  hearing  the  above.  He  cast  t 
fearful  glance  around  him,  trembling  lest  he 
should  recognize  an  acquaintance.  Somewhat 
relieved  in  seeing  none  but  strange  faces^  he  pre- 
pared to  depart,  when  suddenly  he  saw  his  ser- 
vant enter  accompanied  by  a  very  elegant  yoanf 
man.  The  servant  retired  after  htTing  presented 
his  master  to  the  stranger,  who,  hastily  approach- 
ing our  hero,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  muck 
haughtines!:,  *<  1  presume  you  are  Sir  Edward 
Seymour." 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  all  those  who  had 
read  the  above-mentioned  paragraph,  fixed  their 
eyes  on  our  hero,  who,  ready  to  expire  with  vex- 
ation, at  being  thus  the  object  of  impertinent 
curiosity,  could  almost  have  wished  to  disown  hit 
name ;  but  this  being  impracticable,  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  **  By  G— d  1  am  glad  I  have 
met  you  at  last,"  replied  tlie  stranger,  "  for  I 
have  followed  you  with  great  impattence  all  the 
way  from  Oxford  "— "  You  are  not  known  to 
me.  Sir;  pray  what  are  your  commands ?"■*- 
"  You  will  snon  be  made  acquaintetl  with  thenK 
I  ."  **  if  we  were  to  go  out  we  should  be 
more  conveniently  situated."—**  Not  in  the  least, 
for  it  rains.  Besides,  as  you  may  have  perceived, 
I  have  no  "-egrets  to  impart ;  you  shall  learn  my 
business  in  a  moment.  1  for  a  long  time  have 
been  attached  to  a  yoijpg  and  lovely  lady  in  the 
ntighbourhood  of  Oxford,  but  her  aunt  wishes 
10  bestow  her  on  a  friend  of  your's,  whom,  not 
a  very  honourable  chance  has  made  heir  to  m 
large  fortune,  to  which  he  had  not  the  smallest 
right.  1  am  not  fond  of  heirs.  Sir ;  1  have  an 
antipathy  towards  them  which  1  have  never  been 
able  to  c<jnquer;  and  1  would  wish  to  tell  the 
person  in  question  the  cause  of  my  dislike.-*- 
Could  not  you  procure  me  an  interview  with 
him  ?"— **  Nothing  easier,  the  heir  you  speak  of 
is  very  partial  to  interviews;  and  if  you  will  fol- 
low me,  you  shall  have  sttisfaction  this  instant.* 
**  No,  not  at  present,  it  is  d^rk,  and  I  like  to 
transact  business  by  day-lighi.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  it  suits  you."—**  Perfectly  so,  whenever 
you  please,  Sir."—**  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it, 
SirEd'rard  ;  1  am  better  pleased  with  y^u  than  1 
expected  to  be.  You  will  then,  1  tru^t,  be 
punctual.'^—**  You  may  depend  on  my  word." 
**  Will  you  allow  me  to  taste  yoiir  punch,  for  I 
am  very  thirsty?"  **  Willingly."  **  Your  health, 
Sir!" — The  stranger,  or  rather,  as  our  readers 
have  probably  ere  this  discovered.  Miss  Jones's 
Henry,  finished  our  hero's  punch,  agreed  in  a 
whisper  to  meet  in  Hyde-Park  at  five,  and  in- 
stantly departed. 

Sir  Edward  soon  followed  his  example.  HW 
first  care  was  to  procure  a  friend  to  act  as  his  se- 
cond; he  afterwanls  returned  home,  less  occu- 
pied with  the  duel  than  with  what  the  world 
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would  say  of  him.  The  quarrel  has  t^keR  place 
in  public,  thought  he,  and  every  body  will  learn 
that  I  am  going  to  fight  for  a  young  lady  in  Ox- 
fordshire. It  will  be  reported  that  lam  faith- 
less to  my  Eliza^  and  every  honest  heart  will  de- 
spise me.  What  will  Eliza  herself  think  ?  If  I 
should  fall,  she  wilj  bt-lieve  me  unworthy  of  being 
regretred.  If  I  kill  my  adversary,  1  must  fly, 
and  never  see  her  more,  and  renounce  a  heart 
justly  irri'ated  against  me.  It  is  very  extraordi- 
nary that,  not  having  commitred  the  smallest 
fault,  which  the  most  rigid  moralKy,  or  the  most 
refined  affection  could  reproach  me  with,  I  see 
myself  on  the  point  of  losing  my  Eliza,  my  own 
life,  and  the  esteem  of  the  whole  universe !  But 
i  will  write  to  Mrs.  Harley— if  I  fall,  my  letter 
will  unveil  my  conduct  5  if  1  conquer,  she  rear 
perhaps  pardon  me. 

Sir  Edward  begin  immediately  his  epistle;  but 
scarcely  had  he  sat  down  when  he  heard  a  noise 
on  the  staircase,  and  recognized  ihe  voice  of  Mr. 
Harley.  Our  hero  opened  the  door  to  meet 
him ;  but  scarcely  had  the  old  gentleman  per- 
ceived him,  than,  terrified  and  breathless,  he 
rushed  into  his  arms,  exghiming,  "  Save  me, 
my  friend !  *tis  In  your  power  to  restore*  me  to 

life.     I   have  ju<it   learned    that  to-morrow " 

**  Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  interrupted  Sir  Edward, 
shutting  the  door.  "  Wlwt  has  happened  that 
can  have  agitated  you  in  this  manner?'* — 
"  What  has  happened  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Harley, 
**  Why  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men.  An- 
swer me  quickly  :  is  it  true,  that  to-night  in  a 
coffee- house  — ."  "  Yes,  it  is  but  too  true.  A 
jnad  brained  fool,  whom  1  never  before  saw,  has 
followed  me  from  Oxford,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  picking  a  quarrel  with  me.  He  says,  he 
is  the  lover  of  Frances,  Mrs.  Joneses  daughter, 
whom  you  were  so  desirous  that  I  should  marry. 
I  have  most  assuredly  no  wish  of  disputing  with 
him  on  her  account,  ^nd  even  1  have  had  proofs 
that  she  loves  him.  The  insult  was  public,  and 
cannot  be  remedied;  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
correct  this  young  madman.**—*'  To  correct  him ! 
that  is  to  say^  to  Hill  him !  And  do  you  know 
who  this  young  maw  is  ?** — **  I  have  just  told  you 
^at  he  is  Miss  Jone&*s  lover.** 

"  It  L»  my  son !  my  dear  son!  the  only  child 
of  your  best  friend !  whom  you.  hope  to  dispatch 
to-morrow  !  Sir  Edward,  I  esteem  you  too  much 
to  believe  it  necessary  to  tfclj  you,  that  in  this 
affair  that  mistaken  notion  of  honour,  which  we 
have  inherited  of  our  ferocious  forefathers,  is  no 
longer  in  question.  Your  valour  is  well  known, 
and  can  never  be  suspected  ;  and  you  would  be 
the  worst  of  men,  were  you  capable  of  sacri- 
licing,  to  a  detestable  and  horrid  prejudice,  love, 
friendship,  religion,  the  respect  due  to  my 
9^9^  to  the  name  of  fittherj^  and  to  trtry  tie 


of   affection,  which  even   savages  would  hold 
sacred.** 

Sir  Edward  remained  motionless;  struck  with 
surprise,  terror,  and  dismay.  **  You  do  not  an^ 
swer  me,"  continued  the  old  man,  with  the  ani- 
mation of  grief;.  *•  you  hesitate  in  giving  me  your 
word  that  you  will  not  dye  your  hand  with  the 
blood  T»f  my  child,  that  you  will  not  rob  me  of 
my  only  remuining  support!  What!  a  father, 
an  ageJ  man,  your  friend,  the  brother  of  your 
beirtthed  wife,  supplicates  you,  with  tears,  not 
to  commit  a  crime  which  would  rob  him  of  life; 
and  you  hesitate,  O  Seymour !  Great  God ! 
this  then  is  vixtue  !  The  man  who  would  not, 
to  save  his  life,  his  mistress,  his  honour,  consent 
to  injure  any  n^ortal,  to  deprive  them  of  the 
smallest  advantage,  that  man,  for  an  erroneous 
point  of  honour,  for  an  execrable  prejudice, 
atrocious,  ridiculous,  which  he  even  abhors,  does 
not  scruple  to  deprive  \tU  friend,  an  old  man,  a 
father,  of  his  son,  hi«  only  son,  of  all  he  values 
in  the  world,  of  all  he  holds  precious,  of  the  only 
gift  which,  coming  from  the  Almighty,  ought  i«^ 
be  deemed  sacred  by  hi^  creatures;  and  this 
man,  this  murd'-rer,  wishes  t>  be  respected!—* 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Sir  Edward,  listen  to 
me;  Henry,  you  say,  has  challenged  you,  haa 
publicly  insulted  yon  :  well,  1  am  come  to  beg 
your  pardon  ;  and  if  this  does  not  satisfy  your 
barbarous  honour,  lead  me  wherever  you  please, 
tell  me  any  spot  in  London  where  you  woul4 
wibh  me  to  appear,  to  entreat  your  pardon,  as  I 
now  do,  embracing  your  knees,  bathing  them 
with  any  tears^  sweeping  the  ground  with,  these 
white  locks,  for  which  you  f^el  no  compas- 
sion.** • 

Saying  these  words,  the  old  man  fell  at  ouc 
hero*s  feet,  who  had  hitherto  listened  to  him  in 
silence.  He  hastened  to  raise  him,  to  fold  him 
in  his  arms ;  and  when  his  emotion  would  permit 
him  to  speak,  *•  My^dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  be 
assured,  be  very  certain,  that  I  do  all  that  is  ia 
my  power,  when  1  give  you  my  wordof  honour, 
that  1  will  not  attack  the  life  of  your  son  :  con- 
fide In  tlis  promise.  But  1  in  my  turn  require  a 
favour  of  you.  Do  not  interfere  in  this  affair  j, 
your  cares,  your  reasonings  your  measures,  can, 
only  j)rt>ve  detrimental.  Do  not  mention  the 
subject  to  H4nry,do  not  seek  to  meet  him,  or  to 
follow  him ;  rejnain  quietly  at  home  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  seven,  then  return  here; 
you  will,  I  trust,  find  mt ,  and  you  may 
assist  to  reconcile  us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  yoa 
should  not  s^^e  me,  you  will  uke  thi*  letter^ 
which  you  will  find  on  my  desk,  to  Mrs.  Harley, 
it  will  inform  you  of  afl  that  I  have  done.  D* 
not  exact  any  thing  more  of  me.  At  all  events, 
1  [iledge  my  word  that  your  son  will  be  in  no 
danger;  but  if  you  tal(e  any  other,  measures,  njy^ 
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promise  is  no  Ion(;er  Talid.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Mr.  Harlcy :  1  believe,  1  dare  venture  lo  affirm, 
that  you  will  be  satisfied  wi.h  my  conduct.  It  is 
past  twelve  o'clock,  allow  my  servant  to  accom- 
pany you  home,  and  leave  me  lo  enjoy  a  few 
hours  rest,  which  1  am  greatly  in  need  of." 

The  old  gentleman,  struck  with  the  calm  and 
dignified  air  with  whirh  Sir  Edward  spoke,  affec- 
tionately pres<;ing  his  hand,  promised  to  do  all  he 
desired  ;  and  left  our  hero  at  full  liberty  to  con- 
clude his  letter.  Seymour  related  all  the  events 
of  the  evening ;  and  after  having  taken  an  af- 
fectionate  leave  of  Mrs.  Harley,  he  swore  that 
even  in  death  she  would  be  dear  to  him,  and  that 
his  last  breath  should  articulate  her  name.  After 
having  sealed  his  letter,  somewhat  more  com- 
posed, he  laid  himself  on  his  feed  to  await  the 
hour  of  appointment. 

At  four  o'clock  he  arose,  and  taking  his  pistols 
repaired  to  the  house  of  the  friend  who  had  pro- 
mised to  be  his  second,  and  before  five  arrived  in 
Hyde-Park.  Henry  Harley  was  already  there. — 
The  seconds  measured  the  ground;  and  young 
Harley,  who  understood  nothing  of  the  rules  of 
duelling,  consented,  at  the  desire  of  our  hero,  to 
fire  the  first  shot.  It  passed  through  Sir  Edward's 
hat,  and  threw  it  off  his  head  at  some  distance. 
Our  hero  coolly  took  it  up,  and  replacing  it  took 
aim  at  a  young  tree  which  stood  at  feme  distance 
from  his  antagonist,  and  pulling  the  trigger  of 
his  pistol,  split  asunder  iu  feeble  stem.  "  You 
may  now  repeat  your  fire,"  said  he  lo  the  asto- 
nished Henry. 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir,"  answered 
the  youth,  "  explain  yourself.  Why  do  you  re- 
fuse returning  my  fire?  Be  assured  that  I  deem 
your  generosity  an  affront  5  treat  me  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  acted  by  you,  or  explain  your  strange 
behaviour."—**  I  prefer  the  btter  to  the  former," 
replied  Sir  Edward,  approaching  him.  **  You 
are  the  son  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Harley,  for  whom 
I  have  long  entertained  the  liveliest  esteem  5  far 
from  wishing  to  attempt  your  life,  I  would  wil- 
lingly expose  my  own  to  defend  it.  You  cime 
to  provoke  me,  to  insult  me,  to  prevent  my  mar- 
rying a  young  lady,  whom  1  had  previously,  be- 
i'ore  her  aunt,  formally  refused.  Honour  com- 
pelled me  not  to  refuse  your  challenge ;  honour 
required  that  I  should  expose  my  life;  but  it 
does  not  command  me  to  attack  yours.  I  am 
not  angry  with  you  ;  I  have  no  cause  to  dislike 
you.  But  the  prfjudices  of  my  country  forced 
me  to  sacrifice  my  cool  judgment  to  your  folly, 
to  your  passion.  If  your  brea't  still  harbours  re- 
sentment, we  will  begin  again ;  then,  if  you  miss 
me  a  second  time,  I  will  again  repeat  to  you, 
that  I  have  no  greater  desire  of  weddfog  Miss 
Jonet  than  I  have  of  terminating  the  days  of  my 


Nold  friend's  son.  1  have  now  given  you  an  ex- 
I  planation  of  my  conduct ;  decide  upon  it,  an<l 
tell  me  what  you  mean  10  do." 

"  To  entreat  your  forgiveness,  Sir,"  answered 
young  Hjiley,  **  to  supplicate  you,  before  tliese 
gen'lemen,  to  make  my  inexperience  plead  my 
excuse:  love  and  youth  had  bewildered  my  ima- 
gination. Your  noble  conduct  makes  me  blush 
for  my  errors.  Accept  my  most  sincere  apolo- 
gies, Sir  Edward;  and  if  my  repentance,  and  the 
advantage  you  possess  over  me,  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  you  forget  my  oflFence,  pronounce  your- 
self the  reparation  you  require,  and  1  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  it." 

Our  hero  now  turned  to  the  seconds,  who  had 
already  put  the  pistols  into  their  pockets.  **  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  are  you  satisfied?"  Perfectly 
so,  was  the  reply.  **  Well,  then,  I  make  you  the 
guarantees  of  the  promise  1  have  just  received 
from  Mr.  Harley  ;  he  has  entreated  me  to  name 
the  reparation  I  require.  This  is  it.  The  news- 
papers have  doubtless  informed  you  of  the  parti- 
culars of  Mr.  Clements'  will,  and  of  my.  per- 
plexity with  respect  to  Miss  Jones.  The  young 
lady's  aunt  has  refused  the  offer  I  made,  of  divid- 
ing the  fortune  left  me  with  her  niece,  alledging 
that  Miss  Jones  could  not  receive  a  gift  from  any 
one  but  a  husband.  I  ask  Mr.  Henry  H?rley  to 
become  that  husband;  and  the  reparation  1  re- 
quire for  the  insult  I  have  received  is,  that  he 
will  receive  fiom  me  five  thousand  a  year,  which 
I  vainly  offered  to  his  Frances." 

Young  Harley,  ovtrcome  by  our  hero's  gene- 
rosity, coul.l  only  answer  him  by  affectionately 
pressing  his  offered  hand.  The  seconds  warmly 
applauded  Sir  Edward's  conduct,  and  they  all 
hastened  to  his  house,  where  they  found  Mr. 
Harley,  senior,  who  anxiously  expected  them. 
Henry  told  him  all  that  had  passed;  and  the 
worthy  old  man  shed  tears  of  joy.  His  mind 
was  so  softened  by  what  he  had  enduied,  that 
for  the  fiist  time  in  his  life  he  contradicted 
no  one ;  and  willingly  consented  lo  Sir  Edward's 
offer. 

Our  hero  left  them  to  fly  to  Gro^venor- street. 
He  found  Mrs.  Harley  at  home,  who  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  duel,  but  was  greatly  affected  at 
the  relation  of  it.  As  nothing  now  remained  to 
prevent  the  union  of  our  lovers,  their  wedding, 
day  wat  fixed  ;  and  in  a  week  Sir  Edward  be- 
came  the  happy  husband  of  his  Eliza.  Old 
Mr.  Harley  departed  for  Oxford,  to  employ  his 
ora^orial  powers  to  persuade  Mrs.  Jones  to  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Frances  ^ 
and  for  once  his  eloquence  was  crowned  with 
success.  On  his  informing  her  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward's hand  was  no  longer  free,  she  willingly 
consented^  and  soon  Henry  and  Frances  were 
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united.  A  close  intimacy  h.ts  ever  s•Jb^isted  be- 1 
tween  the  two  familie<,  notwithsun  !;:.g  tbe  fre-  • 
quent  argiunents  of  Mr.  Harley,  seaior^  and  Sir  i 


EHwaM,  who,  however,  now  acknnw!e*^p**<,  that 
in  some  circuPY^tances,  it  is  itther  difficult  (6 
please  every  body.  £.  E. 


THE  LADIES'  TOILETTE  •,  or,  ENCYCLOPiEDlA  OF  BEAJJTY, 

iContinued  from  Page  31.] 


Chap.  XIIL 
On  the  beauty  of  the  Skin, 


The  beauty  of  the  skin  contributes  in  so 
mstonishing  a  manner  to  beauty  in  general,  that 
many  women  who  are  deemed  very  handsome, 
possess  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  a  beauti- 
ful skin.  Accordingly  it  is  upon  this  essential 
part  that  women  bestow  in  preference  the  most 
assiduous  care.  The  greuicst  part  of  cosmetics 
have  no  other  object  than  to  preserve  all  the  per- 
fections, or  to  repair  the  defects  ofthe  skin. 

A  white  skin,  slightly  tinged  with  carnation, 
toft  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  is  what  we  com- 
monly rail  a  find  skin.  Such  was  the  skin  ^ 
Anne  t»f  Austria,  the  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  j  it 
Was  so  delica'e  that  no  cambric  could  be  found 
fine  enough  to  make  her  chemises.  Cardinal 
Mizirine  used  to. tell  her,  that  if  she  went  to 
hetl,  she  should  be  condemned  to  suffer  no  other 
punishment  than  to  lie  in  Holland  sheeu. 

The  skin  seldom  possesses  all  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  its  perfeciion,  and  when  it  does, 
▼arions  causes,  extern.il  and  internal,  daily  con- 
tribute to  deprive  it  of  them. 

In  fact,  the  skin  by  its  numerous  relations 
with  most  of  tbe  internal  organs,  undergoifs 
various  kinds  of  alterations  according  to  the 
different  dispositions  of  those  organs.  It  is  seen 
alternately  to  Iu.se  its  lustre,  to  become  pale, 
yellow,  brown,  «uii*burnt,  greenish,  purple,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ^utes  of  ceruin  parts  of 
the  system. 

The  apparent  state  of  the  skin  depends,  there- 
fore, in  a  great  measure  on  the  ataie  of  the  in- 
ternal organs;  accordingly,  in  our  climate,  car- 
nation may  be  regarded  as  the  true  thermometer 
of  the  state  of  health.  I  say  in  our  climate, 
wh(*re  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  renders  the  most 
delicate  shades  infinitely  more  perceptible. — 
Thus  a  fresh  and  blooming  tint,  rosy  lips,  a 
lively  and  sparking  eye,  are  indications  of  gfiod 
health.  But  if  the  complexion  is  pale,  livid  or 
lead  coloured  j  if  the  eye  is  languid;  if  the  Tips 
are  deprived  uf  that  charming  coral  hue,  it  may 


then  be  affirmed  that  the  fonctioDn  are  deranged, 
that  health  is  impaired. 

External  causes  are  not  lets  injurioos  to  tlie 
beauty  of  the  skin;  and  their  influence  is  to 
mirt:h  the  more  powerful  as  it  is  cootinuallf 
acting,  and  gradually  destroys  ir,  as  water  faliiof 
drop  by  drop  will  at  Icng  h  wear  a  hofe  ui  a  rock. 

The  external  causes  which  ltc  incessantly  con- 
curring to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  skin,  are 
principally  the  air,  the  heat  of  the  clinia«e,  and 
light.  These  three  censes  combined  cooinbute 
to  deprive  it  of  that  whieness,  that  lustre,  that 
polish,  thjt  delicacy,  that  softness,  which  en- 
chant and  delight  us  in  more  than  one  way. 
Every  body  knows  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  paru  of  this  org  in  which  are  con- 
tinually covered,  and  those  that  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  conUct  of  the  air  and  light. 
1 1  It  was  in  conformity  with  this  incontestable 
tmtli  that  the  first  cosmetics  were  composed, 
1  They  consisted,  as  we  shall  see  in  another  place^ 
of  different  kinds  of  pastes,  applied  at  n<ght  to 
the  face  and  removed  tbe  next  morning.  By  this 
frxpcdi?nt,  the  ancients  found  means  to  skrcen 
daring  that  ^interval  the  pans,  the  delicacy  of 
which  they  were  desirous  of  preserving^  from 
the  influence  of  external  causes. 

The  ancients  ceruinly  acted  tgr.-eably  to  an 
incontestible  theory ;  but  their  practice  was  at- 
tended with  some  iiiconveniencie*,  so  that  it  wa» 
found  necetsary  to  have  recourse  to  other  raeana» 
Nevertheless,  the  Venetian  ladies,  to  celebrated 
for  the  admirable  beauty  of  their  complexion,. 
still  make  use  of  a  pai»te  composed  of  flour  and 
white  of  eggs ;  this  they  mould  into  a  kmd  of 
mask,  which  they  put  on  the  face  at  night ;  thus 
renewing  the  custom  which  the  ancients  have  ie» 
corded  as  practised  by  the  courteaan  Poppc,  and 
which  the  French  hist«rions  inform  us  was  used 
by  the  effeminate  Henry  ill.  of  France. 

An  eminent  physician4  De  Senac,  was  of  op^ 
nion  that  women  would  always  reuia  a  youthful 
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fiice,  if  they  couM  preserve  the  rotundity  of  youth, 
which  produces  white  by  the  tension  of  the 
tkin,  and  red  by  the  fullness  of  the  blood- vessels. 
Colours  artificially  applied,  and  paints  of  all 
forts,  are  but  wretched  imitanons  of  what  ought 
to  be ;  and  De  Senac  discovered  a  method  of  ob- 
taining in  reality  that  effect  which  paints  produce 
only  in  appearance.  **  It  is  necessary,** said  he, "  to 
prevent  the  perspiration  of  the  face ;  by.  these 
means  a  happy  obstruction  of  lymph  and  blood 
will  take  place  in  the  small  Te«sels,  and  the  skin 
will  be  kept  more  stretched.  There  will  be  white, 
re'l,  and  no  wrinkles ;  and  who  can  wish  for  any 
thing  more?  Now,"  continued  he,  "oil  pre- 
vents perspiration;  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  rub  it  upon  the  face,  or  to  apply  to  the 
latter  only  such  drugs  of  which  oil  forms  the 
basis,  and  not  plasters,  which  by  drying  it,  render 
it  still  more  wrinkled  than  before.** 

The  opinion  of  this  physician  is  just  in  more 
than  one  respect.  It  i<  certain  that  nothing  con-' 
tributes  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  ^kip  thjn  to  , 
retain  in  it  the  products  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion; but  yet  the  method  which  he  recommends 
does  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  and  is  not 
adapted  to  all  cases;  nay,  t|iere  are  even  women 
whose  skin  would  rather  be  injured  than  em- 
bel1i<:hed  with  oil.  We  may  go  still  further,  and 
tssert  that  oily  applications,  properly  so  called, 
would  sometimes  prove  pernicious,  and  would 
always  produce  the  effect  which  De  Senac  ex- 
pected of  them. 

It  is  truo,  that  bv  the  application  of  unctuous 
cosmetics,  we  counteract  as  much  as  possible  the 
effect  of  the  exterior  causes  that  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  complexion  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  skin.  But  there  are,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  other  causes,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  this  medium  would  be  absolutely  nu- 
gatory when  inieriorcauses  impair  beauty.  What 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  topical  applications, 
for  instance,  when  the  defects  of  the  skin  de- 
pend on  a  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
diseased  liver,  or  an  affection  of  the  lung*;,  or  the 
interruption  of  some  secretion  ?  It  is  not  to  ex- 
terior applications  but  to  a  skilful  physician  that 
recourse  ought  to  be.  had,  and  when  all  the 
functions  have  returned  to  their  natural  course, 
the  skin  will  resume  its  original  freshness  and 
lustre.  It  is  therefore  to  internal  causes  that  we 
ought  first  to  direct  our  atrention  ;  and  the  first 
itep  towards  recalling  beatKy,  is  to  restore  health. 
Whiteness  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  it  is 
reqtii<;ite  for  the  skin  to  possess,  before  it  can  be 
called  beautiful.  In  this  point,  the  taste  of  the 
ancients  correspond  with  ours;  they  held  white- 
nesa  of  the  skin  in  such  estimation,  that  they  re- 
garded this  quality  as  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic beauty.     The  name  of  Veousi  the 


goddess  of  beauty,  is  explained  by  the  Celto- 
Kreton  primitive  ven,  which  signifies  white^.*s 
wcare  informed  by  La  Tour  d*Auvergne  Garret, 
in  his  work  entitled  Des   Origines  Cavthisef,. 

I  have  observed  that  many  causes  may  injure 
the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  air  in 
particular  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  lilies  of  a 
beautiful  complexion;  but  unfortunately  for  our 
handsome  women,  it  b  not  the  only  enemy-  A 
laborious  life,  or  excess  in  pleasure ;  too  much 
s^;?ep,  or  too  frequent  watchings;  too  intenso 
application,  or  the  languor  of  a  life  of  indolence 
and  apathy;  melancholy  and  violent  passions, 
grief,  fear,  anxiety  or  hatred,  are  all  prejudicial 
to  the  beauty,  of  the  skin,  tarnish  its  lustre,  and* 
efface  or  alter  its  colon: s.  On  the  contrary,  a 
life  of  prudence  and  regularity  ;  ei.<:y  and  yaried 
occupations;  benevolent,  exalted  and  geqerous 
affections;  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  that  1|>> 
ward  satisfaction  which  is  its  ifjost  valuable  le- 
ward;  such  are  the  causes  that  preserve  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  organs,  the  free  circulation  of  the 
humours,  and  a  perfect  state  of  all  the  function* 
whence  result  both  health  and  beauty. 

The  diet  also  has  a  vt>ry  great  influence  upon 
the  colour  of  the  skin.  Buffon  has  observed  that 
the  delicate  complexion  and  ha;ipy  physiognomy 
of  the  nobility  and  most  persons  of  the  higher 
classes,  are  partly  owing  to  the  aliments  they 
use.  It  has  been  remarked,  for  instance,  that  the 
use  of  barley-bread  renders  the  skin  more  pale, 
and  that  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating 
salt  and  dried  provisions,  seldom  have  a  fine  com- 
plexion. I  have  found  in  the  works  of  physi- 
cbns  various  observations  which  confirm  the  opi- 
nion of  Buffon,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  te 
swell  out  this  chapter  with  them. 

Water  has  not  a  less  inHuence  on  the  beauty 
of  the  carnation,  and  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  quality  of  the  water  of  a  district  may  be 
formed  by  merely  consulting  the  complexion  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable 
i  importance  with  respect  also  to  beauty,  to  make 
use  only  of  wholesome  water. 

The  liver,  according  to  physician^has  the  most 
direct  relations  with  the  skin,  as  is  Hemonstrated 
likewise  by  facts.  Hypochondiiic  affections  give 
the  cutaneous  surface  a  dull,  brownish  colours 
in  consequence  of  the  bite  of.a  viper  an  unctuoi^ 
bile  flows  toward  the  skin.  The  complexion  of 
the  bilious  is  always  distinguished  by  a  yellowish 
colour;  in  persons  of  that  constitution  acrid^ 
cutanous  diseases  are  more  frequent ;'  sometimes 
the  St.  Anthony's  fire  is  seen  to  accompany  fcvert 
of  a  bilious  nature,  and  general  and  critical  erup- 
tions to  succeed  obstinate  quartan  fevers. 

All  th'^se  facts,  to  which  might  be  added  many 
more,  clearly  demonstrate  not  only  that  the  acrid 
and  chroaica.1  maladies  of  the  skin  proceed  frta^ 
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diseases  of  the  bile «Qd  liver,  but  that  the  com- 
plexion itie^f  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
action  of  that  Viscus. 

It  must  therefore  be  obvious  that  it  would  be 
unavailing  to  endeavour  to  counteract  certain  de- 
fects of  the  complexion,  and  especially  its  yellow 
or  brown  colour,  by  means  of  cosmetics,  for  these 
recourse  must  be  had  to  internal  remedies. 

In  my  opinion  the  frequent  use  of  martials 
would  be  found  highly  efficacious  in  producing  a 
fine  complexion ;  but  this  I  give  merely  as  a 
conjecure.  I  have  not  yet  made  any  experiment 
on  the  subject,  but  I  intend  to  do  so  on  some 
female  of  a  brown  complexion  who  may  happen 
to  be  tired  of  her  colour.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  the  methods  that  have  been  long  known, 
{>ractl$ed,  and  recommended. 

The  infusion  of  hyssop  has  been  highly  extolled, 
and  it  is  likewise  said  that  onions,  ^lien  eaien, 
grvevery  beautiful  tints  to  the  complexion.  Le 
Camus  recommends  an  hepatic  salt,  which  he 
says,  is  highly  efficacious  either  for  preserving  a 
fine  complexion  or  acquiring  beautiful  colours. 
Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

**  Take  roots  of  agrimony,  two  pounds;  roots 
•f  chicory  and  scorzonera  of  each  one  pound; 
bitter  costus,  eryngtum,  Indian  saffron,  of  each 
half  a  pound ;  calamus  aromaticus,  ra pontic, 
southern- wood,  htmp-agrimony,  scolopendra, 
▼eropica,  common  hepatica,  fumitory,  cuscuta, 
•f  each  three  ounces.  Calcine  the  whole  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace;  then  add  ashes  of.rhubarb 
and  of  cassia  lignea,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  lixiviate  the  whole  with  a  decoction  of  the 
flowers  of  hepatica,  and  extract  the  salt  by  the 
usual  process.  This  salt  causes  the  bile  to  flow 
away,  cures  the  jaundice,  and  gives  the  kkin  a 
pleasing  carnation  tint.  The  proper  dose  of  this 
•alt  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  grains  in  any 
suitable  vehicle.** 

With  respect  to  the  means  that  counteract 
with  success  the  external  causes  destructive  of 
the  beaiity  of  the  skin,  they  form  a  numerous 
class,  composed  of  the  cosmetics,  properly  so 
called,  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  give  the 
roost  efficacious  of  these.  At  present  1  shall  add 
but  a  few  words  on  a  method  advised  by  some 
persons.  It  is  said  that  nothing  tends  to  whiten  the 
skin  so  much  as  walking  abroad  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  especially  near  water.  This  may  be 
possible ;  but  is  not  the  humidity  of  evening 
productive  of  .  ill  consequences,  which  would 
make  those  pay  very  dear  who  would  pur- 
chase a  fine  skin  at  that  rate,  especially  since  it 
is  an  advantage  that  may  be  procured  in  so  many 
•ther  ways?  For  my  part  I  think  the  practice 


dangerous  in  our  climate^  and  with  the  light 
costume  m(  our  ladies.  AU  the  pbysicians  will 
not  be  of  my  opinion ;  we  have  docton  wh*  enter 
Mnto  accommodations  with  the  ladies  as  tha 
TartuflFe  did  with  heaven,  but  Cbosa  who  pusseis 
any  iatcgTiiy  will  give  me  their  support.  Thia 
reminds  me  of  a  discussion  which  took  place  oa 
this  subject  when  the  ladies  began  to  frequeot  ia 
the  evening  the  Pent  de*  Arti  at  Paris.  A  physl* 
cian  inserted  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  some  ob- 
servations on  the  insalubrity  of  the  practice  of 
walking  in  the  evening  immediately  over  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  the  present  ag e^as  In  that 
of  La  Fontaine,  we  have  physicians  tant-ph,  aa 
well  as  physicians  iaht-mUux.  These  gentlenieo 
never  did  and  never  will  agree;  discord  isiha 
essence,  I  will  not  say  of  their  art,  hot  of  their 
profession.  Now  the  physician  of  whom  1  am 
speaking,  was  the  physician  tant-pU,  He  would 
have  alarmed  the  fair  sex  if  any  thing  can  alarm 
them  when  intent  on  the  gratification  of  any  ne# 
whim.  A  few  days  afterwards^  however,  a  mora 
complaisant  doctor,  the  physician  tant-mietup, 
undertook  to  pacify  the  fears  qf  orur  handsome 
women.  He  therefore  inserted  in  the  same 
journal  a  letter,  proving  the  salubrity  of  walking 
in  the  evening  on  the  Pont  des  'Arts.  And  whicli 
of  them  was  in  the  right  ?  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  they  were  both  wrong.  You  maf 
perhaps  a»k :  How  can  that  be  poMible  ?  Nothing 
is  more  easily  explained :  the  ladies  continued  to 
frequent  the  promenade  in  spite  of  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  physician  iani'pis,  and  caught 
cold  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the  phy- 
sician tafit-misux.  Our  two  doctors,  therefore^ 
were  both  wrong ;  such  is  the  difficulty  of  btttiof 
the  mark  with  respect  to  women. 

Let  us,  however,  decide  this  ^oestioo  which 
is  so  important  to  the  health  of  the  bdiei.  I 
shall  then  assert  with  the  pbysicians  who  eojor 
the  most  deserved  rspuUtion,  that  the  cool  of 
the  evening  air  checks  perspiration,  and  b  liable 
to  produce'  various  diseases,  and  that  this  effect 
is  inevitable,  if  you  sit  still  exposed  to  tha 
evening  air  according  to  the  prac'aee  of  our  ladies 
on  the  Pont  des  Arts,  The  cool  of  the  evening 
is  still  more  injurious  to  convalescents,  as  it  may 
occasion  relapses.  Women,  on  g^ing  abroad 
after  the  periods  of  their  accq^chement,  would 
do  well  not  to  expose  themselves  to  it,  if  they 
are  desirous  of  avoiding  many  painful  dtsortfers 
which  are  frequently  the  consequence  of  thU  im- 
prudence, such  as  obstrucTioiis  of  the  milk  and 
various  others.  Such  are  tome  of  the  ill  effect! 
of  the  evening  air,  notwithiundiog  all  tbatmay 
be  advanced  by  the  doctors  lunt.mitwt. 
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A  SINGULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  A  PLAY. 


MR.^VDITOR^ 


In  the  year  1701,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, fnkU  and  Yarico  was  acted  at  Diury-lane, 
and  aft''T«rat  is  lite  Runnel -y  (hear  and  Malvma. 
The  dav  aft*?r,  the  foHowing  je  ne  aais  qum  ap- 
peared m  a  newspaper  which  is  now  forgotten  ; 
ai  it  i<i  a  ckeftCmnrt  in  its  kind,  it  may  be  not 
unpleasant  to  some  of  your  readers  to  peruke 
tach  a  curi..u&  specimen  of  maiiert  emhrouilUey 
and  apt  quotations : 

Vt  nee  peji,  mte  cftpui  anit 
ReddatuT  form^e — ^Hoa.  ARTE  POBT. 
«  Aul  iusanit  komo^  ^c. 

HOR.  S\T.  VII.LIH.  S. 

IMCLK  AMD  TARlCOy  THE  PAMNEL,  aSCAR  AN» 
MALTINA. 

It  is  an  obsenration  of  Longinus  that  if  two 
men  ride  on  horsebaclr,  Sec. — Dr.  Franklin  bor* 
rowed  this-— so  might  Johnson,  so  might  Bos- 
well-«4nd  so  do  we:— >For  as  Dean  Swift  says— 
"  To  speak  of  every  particular  person  impeached 
by  the  commons  of  Athens  within  the  compass 
de-iigned,  would  introduce  the  hi^itory  of  almost 
every  gieat  man  they  had  among  them.** 

Kelly  and  Johnstone — who  does  not  think  of 
Colman — or  farther  back,  the  Spectator  ?  But  it 
b  with  the  drama  as  in  common  life—**  dot,  and 
carry  one,*^  throughout  the  chapter—**  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  &c.**  In  the  historical 
plays  of  iftbakspeare  there  is  much  to  admire — a 
redundancy  of  humour — from  which  to  the 
ferioQS  his  recuperancy  is  wonderful. — Ha  had 
Horace  in  his  eye, 
Qift  ait  MttcenaSf  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem^  ^c. 

To  aim  at  perfection— to  be  at  it,  near  it,  oyer 
it,  about  it — it  is  the  **  wicked  roan  turning  from 
his  wickedness" — and  so  let  the  Inkle  of  the 
night  have  his  due  praise. — We  cannot  say, 
*•  Spero  wuliora" — where  shall  the  meliora  be 
found  ? 


**  Optat  ephippia  bos  pigerT* 

Smollet  asserts  that  Henry  the  First  wa# 
**  cool,  cautious,  politic,  and  prnetraiing;  his 
courage  was  unquestioned,  and  his  fortitude  in- 
vincible."—It  may  be  so — we  war  not  with  tha 
dead. 
**  Whom  we  J  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace  T 

What  music  can  do— it  is  but  needful  to 
name  Billington  and  Crouch — and  in  all  the  fine 
varieties  of  passion,  look,  manner,  tone — Wil- 
b^rforce — the  slave  trade — the  price  of  sugar— 
St.  Domingo-^it  was  cause  and  consequence— 
so  let  the  Farico*  of  last  night  have  what  we  can 
give. 

**  Praises  not  loud,  but  deep."— 

The  Trut^es  of  the  night— VirgU  shall  tak« 
the  ptn«— 

•*  JHc  mihi  Damela,  cvjum  pernor 

The  confounding  contradictions  of  collateral 
cotcmporaries — are  such,  «*  1  tell  you  nothing 
new,  Sir"— but  to  this  print  the  public  wUl  look 
up. 

^  When  Gibbon  attacked  Christianity,  he  was 
answertd^nd  Lord  Kaimes  is  Justin  mainUin- 
ing,  that  **  comparisons  serve  two  pur  poses  .** 
Scarcely  more  just  indeed  when  he  remarks, 
**  that  a  circle  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a 
square,  a  globe  than  a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than 
a  parallelopipedon."  What  Trudge  can  do  has 
been  done — **  Part  with  Wousl  No."— 

The  house— Aristocracy— Plebeian  at  half- 
price— and  the  hour,  twelve.—**  Remember 
twelve:^ 

Somewhat  too  much  of  this. — **  A  needless 
Alexandrine."— **  It  may  be  remarked,"  says 
Johnson,  **  that  they  whose  condition  has  not 
afforded  ihem  the  light  of  moral  or  religious  in- 
s' ruction,  and  who  collect  all  their  ide:'S  by  their 
own  eyes  and  digest  them,  &c."— This  is  true 
taste— and  so  of  Sir  Christopher  Curry. 
**  Adieu  Paniersy  vendanges  sont  faiies.^ 

THE   TRUNKMAKtR. 


SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  OF  A  BRITISH  SOLDIER, 

IN   A   CAMPAIGN   IN   AMERICA. 


In  tha  year  1779,  when  the  war  with 
America  wasconducted  with greatspirit  upon  that 
^ntinent,  a  division  of  the  British  army  was 
en«tniped  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion  so  favoured  by  nature,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  any  military  art  to  surprise  it.  War  in  Ame- 
tica  was  rather  a  gpecics  of  hunting  than  a  re- 


gular campaign.  **  tf  you  fight  with  art,"  said 
Washington  to  the  soldiers,  **  you  are  sure  to 
be  defeated.  Acquire  discipline  enough  for  con- 
cert, and  the  uniformity  of  combined  attack,  and 
your  country  will  prove  the  best  of  the  engineers.** 
So  true  was  this  maxim  of  the  American  Gene- 
ral, that  the  English  soldiers  had  to  contend  with 
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Jiitle  else.  The  Aiiierican«  had  incorporated  the 
Indians  into  thtir  nnkS|  and  had  made  them  useful 
in  aspecietof  war  to  which  their  habits  of  life  had 
peculiarly  fitted  them.  They  sallied  out  of  their 
impenetrable  forests  and  jungles,  and,  with  their 
arrows  and  tomahawks,  commilted  daily  waste 
upon  the  British  army,  surprising  their  centinels, 
cutting  ufF their  stragglers,,  and  eren,  when  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  pursuit  commenced,  they 
Bed  with  a  swiftness  th:it  the  speed  of  cavalry 
could  not  overtake,  into  rocks  and  (astoesses 
whither  it  was  dangerous  to  follow  them. 

In  order  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  this  species 
of  war  in  which  there  was  so  much  loss  and  so 
little  honour,  it  was  the  custom  with  every  re- 
giment  to  extend  its  outposts  to  a  great  distance 
beyond  the  encampments;  to  staiion  centinels 
some  miles  in  the  woods,  and  keep  a  constant 
guard  round  the  main  body. 

A  regiment  of  foot  was,  at  this  time,  stationed 
upon  the  confines  of  a  boundless  Savannah.  Its 
particular  ofRce  was  to  guard  every  avenue  of 
approach  to  the  main  body ;  the  centinels,  whose 
posts  penetrated  into  the  woods,  were  supplied 
from  the  ranks,  and  the  service- of  this  regiment 
was  thus  more  hazardous  than  that  of  any  other. 
Its  loss  vras  likewise  great  The  centinels  were 
perpetdally  surprised  upon  their  posts  by  ihe 
Indians,  and,  what  vras  most  astonishing,  they 
were  borne  off  their  stations  withput  communi- 
cating any  alarm,  or  being  heard  of  after. 

Not  a  trace  vras  left  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  bad  been  conveyed  away,  except  that,  upon 
one  or  two  occasions,  a  few  drops  of  blood  had 
appeared  upon  the  leaves  which  covered  the 
ground.  Many  imputed  this  unaccountable  dis- 
appeKtance  to  treachery,  and  suggested  as  an  un- 
answerable argument,  that  the  men  thus  sur. 
prised  might  at  least  have  fired  their  muskets, 
and  communicated  the  alarm  to  the  contiguous 
posts.  Others,  however,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  consider  it  as  treachery,  were  content 
to  receive  it  as  a' mystery  which  time  would 
explain. 

One  morning,  the  centinels  baring  been  sta- 
tioned as  usual  over  night,  the  guard  went  at  sun- 
rise to  relieve  a  post  which  extended  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  wood.  The  centinel  was 
gone !  The  surprise  was  great ;  but  the  circum- 
stance bad  occurred  before.  They  left  another 
man,  and  departed,  wishing  him  better  luck. 
"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  man  with 
warmth,  **  I  shall  not  desert." 

The  relief-company  returned  to  the  guard- 
house. 

The  centinels  were  replaced  every  four  hours, 
and,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  guard  again 
marched  to  relieve  the  post.  To  their  Inexpres- 
lible  astonishment  the  man  was  gone  I    They 
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searched  rouad  the  post,  but  no  tr4»ces  coiUd  bo 
found  of  his  disappearance.  It  wa?  necessary 
that  the  station,  from  a  stronger  motive  thart 
ever,  shoald  not  remam  unoccupied  •,  they  wera 
compelled  to  leave  another  nun,  and  returned^ 
ruminating  upon  this  strange  circumstance,  to 
the  guard-house.  The  luperstition  of  the  soldiers 
was  awakened,  and  the  terror  ran  through  the 
regiment.  The  Colonel  being  apprised  of  the 
occurrence,  signified  his  intention  to  accompany 
the  guard  when  they  rcliered  the  centinel  they 
had  left.  At  the  appointed  time,  they  all  marched 
together  5  and  again,  to  thoir  unutterable  wonder, 
they  found  the  po«t  vacant,  and  the  man  gone ! 

Und»r  tl'f^ie  circum«:taiice?,  the  Colonel  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  station  a  whole  company 
here,  or  whether  he  should  again  submit  the 
post  to  a  single  centinel.  The  cause  of  these  re- 
peated disappearances  of  men  whose  courage 
and  honesty  were  never  suspected  must  be  dls- 
coveretl  j  and  it  seemed  not  likely  that  this  dis- 
covery could  be  obtained  by  persisting  in  the  old 
method.  Three  brave  men  were  now  lost  to  tho 
regiment,  and  to  assign  the  post  to  a  fourth^ 
seemed  nothing  less  than  giving  him  up  to  de- 
struction. The  poor  fellow  whose  turn  it  was  to 
take  the  station,  though  a  man  in  other  respects 
of  incomparable  resolution,  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  ••  I  must  do  my  duty,"  said  he  to  tho 
officer,  '<  I  know  that ;  but  I  should  like  to  lose 
my  life  with  more  credit." 
*'  1  will  leave  no  man,*"  said  theColonel,  **  against 
his  will." 

A  man  immediately  stept  from  the  ranks,  and 
desired  to  take  the  pott.  Every  mouth  com- 
mended his  resolution.  '<  I  will  not  lifs  taken 
alive,"  said  he,  <*  and  you  shall  hear  of  me  on 
the  least  alarm.  At  all  events  I  will  fire  my  pieca 
if  I  hear  the  least  noise.  If  a  crow  chatters,  or 
a  leaf  falls,  you  shall  hear  my  musket.  Yon  may 
be  alarmed  when  noihing  is  the  matter;  but  you 
must  take  the  chance  of  that,  as  the  condition 
of  my  making  the  discovery." 

The  Colonel  applauded  his  courage^  and  told 
him  he  would  be  right  to  fire  upon  the  least 
noise  which  was  ambiguous.  His  comrades 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  left  him  with  a  me- 
lapcholy  foreboding.  .The  company  marched 
back,  and  waited  the  event  in  the  guard-hotiso 
with  the  most  anxious  curiosity. 

An  hour  had  elapsed^  and  every  ear  was  upon 
the  rack  for  the  discharge  of  the  musket,  when, 
upon  a  sudden,  the  report  was  heard.  Tho 
guard  immediately  marched,  accompanied,  as 
before^  by  the  Colonel,  apd  some  of  the  most 
experienced  oflScers  of  the  regiment  As  they 
approached  the  post,  tbef  saw  the  man  advan- 
cing towards  them,  dragging  another  man  on  the 
ground  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  When  they 
Dd 
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same  up  to  bim,  it  appeared  to  be  an  Indian 
whom  he  had  shot,  An  explanation  was  imme* 
dtately  required.  "  1  told  your  honour/* said  the 
man,  **  that  1  should  fire  if  I  heard  ibe  least  noise. 
The  resolution  1  had  taken  has  saved  my  life,  and 
lead  to  ihe  discovery.  I  had  not  been  long  on  my 
post,  when  I  he^rd  a  rustling  at  some  short  dis- 
tance ;  1  looked,  and  saw  an  American  hog,  such 
as  are  common  in  the  woods,  crawling  along  the 
ground,  and  seemingly  looking  for  nuts  under 
the  trees  and  amongst  the  leaves.  As  these 
animals  are  so  very  comoaoti,  I  ceased  to  consider 
it  for  some  minutes ;  but  being  on  the  constant 
alarm  and  expectation  of  attack,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  was  to  be  considered  a  real  cause 
9f  apprehension,  or  what  was  not,  1  kept  my 
eyes  vigilantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  marked  its  pro- 
gress among  the  trees ;  still  there  was  no  need  to 
give  t^e  alarm,  and  my  thoughts  were,  notwith- 
standing, directed  to  danger  from  another  quarter. 
It  struck  me,  however,  as  somewhat  singular,  to 
see  this  animal  making,  by  a  circuitous  passage, 
for  a  thick  coppice,  immediately  behind  my  post. 
i  therefore  kept  my  eye  more  constantly  fixed 
upon  it,  and  as  it  was  now,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  coppice,  hesitated  whether  I  should  not 
fire.  My  comrades,  thought  I^  will  laugh  at  me 
for  alarming  them  by  shooting  a  pig !  I  had 
admost  resolved  to  let  it  alone,  when,  just  as  it 
approached  the  thicket,  I  thought  I  observed  it 
give  an  unusual  spring.    I  no  longer  hesitated : 


I  took  my  aim  ;  discharged  my  piece  j' and  the 
animal  was  instantly  stretched  before  m«,  with  a 
groan  which  I  conceived  to  be  that  of  a  human 
creature.  I  went  up  to  it,  and  judge  my  a5tonisb- 
ment,  when  1  found  that  I  had  killed  an  Indian  ! 
He  had  enveloped  himself  with  the  skin  of  one 
of  these  wild  hogs  so  artfully  and  completely, 
his  hands  and  feet  were  so  entirely  concealed  in 
it,  and  his  gait  and  appearance  were  so  exactly 
correspondent  to  that  of  the  animaPs,  that,  im- 
perfectly as  they  were  always  seen  through  the 
trees  and  jungles,  the  disguise  could  not  be  pene- 
trated at  a  distance,  and  scarcely  discovered  upon 
the  nearest  aspect.  He  was  armed  with  a  dagger 
and  a  tomahawk.** 

Such  was  the  substance  of  thi<;  man*s  relation. 
The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  other 
centinels  was  now  apparent.  The  Indians, 
sheltered  in  th<s  disguise,  secreted  themselves  in 
the  coppice  $  watched  the  moment  when  they 
could  Uirow  it  off;  burst  upon  the  centineb 
without  previous  alarm,  and,  too  quick  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  discharge  their  pieces, 
either  stabbed  or  scalped  them,  and  bore  their 
bodies  away,  which  they  concealed  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  leaves.  The  Americans  gave  ihena 
rewards  for  every  scalp  of  an  enemy  which  they 
brought.  Whatever  circumstances  of  wonder 
may  appear  in  the  present  relation,  there  ar» 
ouny  now  alive  who  can  attest  its  authenticity. 


THE  TWO  APOTHECARIES 


About  the  year  1712,  there  lived  in  a 
country  town  near  Canterbury,  a  private  gentle- 
man named  Turner.  He  had  an  only  son,  who, 
having  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  very  de- 
sirous of  qualifying  himself  to  follow  the  profes- 
sions of  apothecary  and  surgeon.  Accordingly 
his  £atber  had  him  bound  apprentice  for  seven 
years  to  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  same  place, 
whose  name  was  Steeveos.  The  young  man  was 
so  attentive  to  his  business  that  before  he  was 
out  of  his  time,  be  was  universally  allowed  to 
be  as  great  a  proficient  in  medical  and  surgical 
inatters  as  his  master. 

His  apprenticeship  being  concluded,  the  friends 
and  acquaintance  of  young  Mr.  Tamer  came  to 
snake  merry  and  spend  the  evening  with  him,  as 
was  at  that  time  customary,  and  among  the  rest 
his  father;  who  entering  into  conversation  with 
Mr.  Steevans  relative  to  fab  son*s  capacity  and 
Inclination  for  his  profession,  at  last  thus  addressed  j 
hki:—  ' 


**  Sir,  I  should  grieve  to  find  any  thing  lef^ 
undone  that  might  prevent  or  lessen  his  perfect 
qualification  in  his  art.**  The  apothecary  re- 
plied, <*  Sir,  I  believe  him  to  be  as  capable  in 
it  as  myself,  barring  that  he  cannot  have  had  so 
much  experience.  I  have  neglected  no  part  of 
his  instruction,  and  have  communicated  all  | 
know,  except  one  single  point,  which  is  a  secret 
I  discovered  myself,  and  having  experieaced  its 
truth  and  its  value,  I  am  not  willing  to  impart  it 
to  any  one  without  an  adequate  compensation.** 

Mr.  Turner  was  unwilling  his  son  should  be 
ddicient  in  any  point  which  might  be  waniing  to 
complete  him  for  his  profession,  and  therefore 
demanded  the  price  of  his  secret.  "  Sir,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Steeveiis,  "  if  your  son  makes  ^ 
proper  use  of  it,  it  may  bring  in  thousands  I 
look  upon  it  as  infallible,  and  to  a  man  of  pru- 
dence, and  in  great  practice, it  may  be  invaluable; 
but  as  your  son  has  served  hb  time  with  me, 
and  has  behated  well  and  attended  diligently  t« 
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his  businen,  I  wilt  make  him  master  of  tbii  !!••- 
ful  ami  excellent  nostrum  for  thirty  guinea^.** 
After  a"  little  consideration,  and  debatiof  the 
matter  with  his  ton,  Mr.  Steeyens  agreed  to  take 
twenty  guineas,  which  were  paid  immediately, 
and  be  gaye  in  return  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
seren  words  were  written,  being  the  recipe  of  his 
great  and  precious  nostra m. 

The  old  gentleman,  after  reading  the  recipe, 
burst  out  into  a  violent  passion,  saying  he  had 
been  defrauded,  and  had  parted  with  his  money 
without  an  equivaleiu  compensation,  and  that  he 
would  appeal  to  the  laws  for  redress.  The  sur- 
geon being  in  possession  of  the  money  remained 
quiet,  and  permitted  him  to  vent  his  rage  at 
leisure ;  when  this  had  somewhat  subsided  he 
said  calmly  to  Mr.  Turner,  **  Why,  Sir,  although 
you  now  make  so  slight  of  this  secret  because 
you  know  it,  yet,  insigni6cant  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  it  has  put  many  hundred  pounds  into  my 
pocket,  and  if  your  ion  will  always  bear  It  in 
raind,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  he  may  turn 
it  to  as  good  an  account  as  I  have  done.** 

Still  this  did  not  satisfy  old  Mr. Turner;  at 
length  his  son  interposed,  and  said  to  his  father, 
**  Do  not.  Sir,  make  yourself  uneasy  about  the 
purchase  of  this  seeming  trifle ;  my  master  has 
treated  me  kindly  and  honourably  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  I  bate 
no  reason  to  suppose  he  wishes  to  impose  on 
either  of  us.  You,  Sir,  do  not  understand  our 
business;  there  are  secrets  in  all  tradea,  add  I 
have  no  doubt  but  I  shall,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
pmfit  greatly  by  this  valtuble  arcanom,  so  that 
I  beg  you  will  be  contented,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me ;  I  shall  take  care  the  money  shall  not  be 
thrown  away.** 

By  this  interposition  of  the  son,  his  father  be- 
came at  last  easy,  and  when  the  company  broke 
up  took  him  home. 

A  few  days  af^er  he  wanted  his  son  to  set  up 
In  business  for  himself  immediately,  in  opposition 
to  his  old  master,  whom  he  still  considered  as 
having  cheated  him.  The  young  gentleman 
however  had  a  mind  to  travel,  and  endeavoured 
to  convince  hu  father  how  necessary  it  was  to 
go  to  Paris  fur  further  experience  in  the  practice 
•f  surgery,  and  that  in  that  city  surgeons  had  the 
opportunities  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their 
profession.  At  length  the  old  gentleman,  how- 
ever rductantly,  gave  his  consent,  and  his  son  set 
out  for  Paris. 

After  his  arrival  there  he  attended  the  hospitals 
during  a  year,  and  then  continued  bis  travels 
through  luly  and  Germany.  AfWr  having  thus 
employed  seven  or  eight  year,  and  being  greatly 
improved  in  his  person,  learning,  and  professional 
skill  in  both  phytic  and  surgery,  he  returned  to 
£qglaofl|  witfi  a  rtsolutioa  to  tiaf  el  aU  of  9  it  in 


I  the  character  of  a  mountebank  Doctor,  which 
profession  was  at  that  time  in  great  esteem  botit 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy. 

This  he  accordingly  began  to  do  with  great 
success  and  applause,  and  having  completed  his 
tour  in  about  a  year,  he  at  last  contrived  to  arrive 
at  the  little  town  where  he  had  served  his  time. 
His  long  absence  had  made  such  an  alteration  in 
hb  person  and  features  that  he  was  under  no  ap- 
prehension of  being  known,  so  that  assuming  the 
name  of  the  Baron  de  Retourgnar  ,and  announcing 
himself  as  a  famous  ibreign  physician,  on  his 
travels  throughout  Europe,  he  advertised  that  he 
purposed  remaining  some  time  in  Canterbury, 
and  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly  he  began  by 
making  a  figure  with  his  carriage  and  servants, 
and  in  a  short  time  acquired  great'  reputation  as 
well  as  emolnment  from  anumber  of  cures  which 
he  performed. 

It  so  happened  that  one  day  whilst  he  was 
mounted  on  his  stage  in  this  town,  attended  bj 
his  servanU,  who  dealt  out  his  medkines  to  the 
numerous  purchasers,  his  old  master,  Steeiens^ 
approached  as  near  as  he  could,  in  order  to  hear 
this  learned  Doctor  harangue. 

As  soon  as  the  Doctor  saw  him  he  knew  him, 
and  a  pleasant  fancy  that  moment  striking  him^ 
he  began  to  address  the  attentive  spectators  as 
follows:— <*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  medical  practltionets  and  professors  in 
thii  country  almost  entirely  neglect  the  study  of 
those  sciences  which  do  not  immediately  relate 
to  physic;  so  that  they  remain  unacquainted 
with  many  curious  facts  and  observations  which 
tend  to  elucidate  numberless  cases  in  their  pro* 
fessional  line.  These  observations  are  geneially 
known  to  the  most  celebrated  physicians  00  the 
Continent,  and  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
thousands  of  people,  who  are  afflicted  with  grie- 
vous disorders  and  maladies.  When  I  was  at 
Rome  1  learnt  of  a  very  eminent  Italian  profes- 
sor, a  certain  arcanum,  nostrum,  or  secret,  which 
for  real  use  and  value  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
the  known  world,  and  which  1  have  often  ex- 
perienced without  ever  having  been  deceived ;  it 
is  an  art  of  such  a  nature  that  millions  of  gold  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  its  intrinsic  value,  and 
which  I  am  bold  to  say  no  one  besides  myself 
this  day  in  England  has  the  least  knowledge  or 
conception  of. 

**  You  may  observe,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  a  maxim  among  the  learned,  that  unlesa 
the  texture  or  combination  of  parts  of  the  blood 
be  already  formed  into  a  partkubr  state,  vfhicli 
is  vulgarly  called  a  vitious  habit  of  body,  it  is 
incapable  of  contracting  or  receiving  certain  ma- 
lignancies which  aifiBCt  and  distemper  it,  and 
which  malignancies  will  pievail  in  a  greater  or 
less  degtet,  and  becoma  mona  or  less  virulent 
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according  to  its  vitiated  state,  all  ^hich  I  grant  ij 
to  be  true.    But  I  have  now  further  to  observe,  I 
that  as  the  face  is  a  pal|>able  inrfex  te  the  mind, 
therein  we  may  read  tokens  of  the  inward  pas- ! 
sions,  so  there  are  likewise  certain  signs  robej 
observed  in  the  face  only,  wherein  we  m'y  per-] 
ceive  many  prognostics  and  symptoms  of  various 
approaching  diseases,  which  are  then  breeding 
and  engendering  in  the  blood;   and  which  by 
thus  being  discovered,  if  they  are  skilfully  at-  \ 
tacked  in  time,  that  i?,  before  they  get  to  the 
height  and  gain  the  mastery,  may  by  proper 
methods  be  easily  removed  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
so  found  out  and  treated,  they  may,  and  often  do, 
occasion  the  certain  death  of  the  patient.    This, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  art  and  mystery  which 
1  studied;  and  if  I  can  discover  among  the  vast 
concourse  of  people  who  now  surround  me,  any 
such  person  whose  present  necessity  requires  my 
assistance,  and  by  whon.  I  may  j-rove  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  been  advancing,  1  will  insuntly 
point  him  out  publicly  before  you  all." 

So,  having  iipcnt  some  time  in  smveying  the 
throng,  and  affecting  a  ver)  grave  and  penelrat 
int;  look,  he  at  last  pitched  Ui>on  his  old  master, 
and  pointing  to  him,—"  There,**  said  he,  «*  is  a 
gentleman  who,  I  am  certain,  without  my  assist- 
ance, in  ten  days*  time  will  be  no  longer  Tiving; 
and  no  other  person  in  this  kingdom  except  my- 
self can.  possibly  administer  any  thing  that  will 
cure  him.  And  so  well  do  1  know  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  distemper  which  is  now  invading 
his  animal  fluids,  that  I  would  have  you,  gentle- 
men, particularly  notice,  that  1  assure  you,  at 
seven  or  erghto^clock  this  evening  he  will  be  first 
seised  with  a  lowness  of  spirits,  restless  all  night, 
to-morrow  he  loses  his  appetite,  then  a  fever  will 
succeed,  after  which  it  will  fall  upon  his  nerves, 
and  in  a  bhort  time  it  will  carry  him  off. 

*•  Thus,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  remember,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  himself  to  the  apothecary, 
**  that  I  have  told  you  the  different  stages  and 
changes  of  this  your  new  disorder ;  and  seek  the 
hest  advice  and  assistance  yen  may,  you  will 
find  all  1  have  advanced  exactly  irue.** 

Here  the  people  were  all  amazed  at  this  strange 
prognostication  of  the  foreign  mountebank  about 
their  own  town  Doctor,  and  were  impatient  for 
its  i«jsue.  The  learned  orator  having  finished  all 
he  intended  to  siy  on  that  subject,  immediately 
proceeded  in  his  harangue  on  other  matters. 

The  poor  apothecary  could  think  of  no'hing 
but  what  the  stranger  had  prophesied  concerning 
his  approaching  illness.  He  went  hom(>  directly 
and  related  to  his  wife  all  he  had  heard.  And 
some  little  time  after,  the  good  woman  per- 
ceiving her  hu<>band  pausing,  melancholy,  and 
apparently  concerned  at  it,  could  not  help  sympa- 
thizing a  little  with  him|  saying,— *^<  My  dear,  I 


am  sorry  to  see  you  so  grave;  I  hope  you  do  not 
feel  the  disease  coming  upon  you  already;  I 
should  think  you  are  the  best  judge  whether  the 
Docftor  could  jierceive  any  symptoms  of  illness  in 
you ;  but  if  1  might  advise  you,  you  should  for 
prevent  ion  and  security  uke  something  which 
you  may  think  serviceable  directly."  "  Aye," 
replied  the  husband,  **  but  he  also  told  me  that 
nobody  but  himself  could  tell  what  to  give  me 
that  would  do  me  any  good,  and  therefore  if  1 
find  myself  attacked  according  to  his  prediction, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  any  remedy 
from  my  own  presumption,  or  from  any  person 
but  from  him." 

From  this  moment  he  beg  jo  to  be  very  uneasy 
in  mind,  and  consequently  his  disorder  com-' 
menced ;  and  as  about  «;even  or  eight  o^clock  was 
the  time  the  Doctor  had  fixed  for  his  lowness 
of  spirits  to  begin,  he  was  very  impatient  te 
S':e  what  alteration  would  appear  at  that  time ; 
when  il  came  he  could  not  avoid  fancying  him- 
self worse  aiid  worse  every  moment ;  and  very 
soon  after  he  was  so  extremely  ill  that  he  could 
irt  sii  up  any  longer,  so  that  to  bed  he  went  j 
and  his  distemper  increasing  the  next  day,  as 
Doctor  de  Retourgnac  had  foretold,  his  appetite 
was  totally  lost,  and  the  noise  of  his  illness  spread 
over  the  whole  town,  to  the  great  credit  and 
honour  of  the  mountebank  Bsron.  And  although 
Mr.  Stecvens  was  very  unwilling  to  send  for  hiro^ 
fearing  It  might  tend  to  lessen  his  own  reputation 
in  future,  yet  he  was  persuaded  that  all  the  mfr* 
dicines  in  the  world,  without  his  assistance,  would 
be  unavailing. 

So  that  on  the  next  day,  a  fever  ensuing  (which 
was  inevitable  with  a  man  of  such  notions),  by 
the  advice  of  his  wife  and  some  friends,  he  at  last 
sent  for  Doctor  de  Retourgnac ;  who,  being  come, 
took  no  notice  of  ever  having  seen  hi*  patient 
before,  felt  his  pulse,  asked  such  questions  as  he 
thought  proper,  told  that  his  disease  was  of  a  very 
dangerous  nature,  that  he  had  not  found  any 
physician  in  England  who  knew  how  to  manage 
it  pr.perly,  but  that  still  he  had  hopes  of  being 
able  to  recover  him  in  a  iew  days  as  he  had  been 
called  in  time; .  that  if  he  cured  him  he  would 
have  forty  guineas  for  his  medicines  and  attend- 
ance; and  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  be  was  will* 
ing  to  forfeit  a  thousand. 

To  these  terms  the  apothecary  gladly  consented, 
and  the  Doctor  went  home  to  prepare  something 
to  relieve  him  i  we  may  suppose  any  simple  thing^ 
would  do,  for  the  cure  was  to  he  effected  not  hy 
the  medicine  but  by  the  physician. 

From  this  moment  he  began  to  mend  apace, 
so  that,  in  short,  the  care  was  perfected  in  four 
or  five  days,  tnd  the  Doctor  not  only  received  his 
stipulated  reward,  but  was  extolled  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  manner. 
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After  Mr.  Steevent  was  quite  well  again,  he 
was  f  ery  anxious  to  know  by  what  rule  or  method 
an  approaching  djsteoiper  could  be  found  out, 
and  how  the  o  ure  was  to  be  worked.  He  thought 
if  he  could  by  anj  means  obuin  this  secret  he 
should  be  happy,  and  then  be  able  to  fie  with 
any  pf  his  professional  competitors  in  England. 
So  after  be  had  made  a  proposal  to  the  Doctor  for 
the  purchase  of  this  secret,  and  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  about  it,  he  at  last  agreed  with  him 
to  be  taught  this  occult  science  for  a  hundred 
guineas.  And  when,  to  his  great  joy,  the  bargain 
was  struck  and  the  money  paid,  the  mountebank 
Baron  gave  him  a  paper  neatly  folded  and  sealed, 
which,  as  he  said,  contained  the  whole  art  and 
mystery. 

The  apothecary,  with  great  impatience,  broke 
the  seal,  and  to  his  great  surprise  found  the  paper 


contained  nothing  but  tha  identical  nostrnm  in 
his  own  hand-Writing,  which  he  had  formeilj 
sold  to  Mr.  Turner,  being  only-— Comccit  cam 

KILL,  AMD  CONCtlT  CAM  COBB. 

He  remained  some  time  as  if  stunned,  till  the 
Doctor  bofst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  and  discover- 
ing himself,  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  secret  ?  The  apothecary  was  ubli^ed 
to  be  latiified,  finding  that  by  his  own  documents 
he  had  been  diseased  and  restored.  And  Moa- 
sieur  le  Baron  de  Retourgnac^  now  Dr.  TurMr^ 
by  following  hb  master's  .^dvice  when  his  litther 
ptirchased  the  secret,  not  only  recovered  the  prin- 
cipal, but  four  times  as  much  in  addition,  besides 
his  fee,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  returning  th» 
compliment  to  his  old  master,  by  pioperly  trying 
this  most  excellent  nostrum,  and  exparimentallj 
proving  it  to  be  infallible. 


MY  NIGHT-CAP. 


I  HAVK  contracted  a  habit  of  putting  down  i 
in  wiiting  eyery  night,  the  impressions  which  re- 
main on  my  mind,  occasioned  by  the  various  oc- 
currences of  the  day.  My  pen  is  at  hand,  and 
all  that  I  have  felt,  thought,  heard,  in  short,  the 
result  of  my  studies  and  my  conversations,  all  is 
laid  down  on  my  paper. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  meditate  alone,  with  our 
eyes  bent  on  the  end  of  our  pen,  and  a  night- 
cap on  our  head !  It  is  then  that  we  are  com- 
pletely matter  of  our  ideu  and  our  expressions, 
and  can  catch  the  fleeting  thought  without  re- 
flecting on  the  critic's  lash. 

What  can  be  more  useful  than  to  recall  to  our 
remembrance  all  that  we  have  experienced,  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  various  events,  and,  what 
more  closely  concerns  the  self-love  of  an  author, 
the  opinions  which  are  in  circulation  ?  Learned 
critics,  only  permit  me  the  use  of  my  pen  for  one 
hour  before  I  resign  myself  to  th^  soothing  arms 
of  sleep. 

Sometimes  the  most  amusing  incidents  arise 
in  my  mind^  then,  like  Democritus,  I  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  human  nature,  judge  for  myself, 
and  distribute  praise  and  blame  where  I  think  it 
is  due^  saying,  those  that  have  spoken  aloud  in 
figurative  language  had  better  have  held  their 
tongae,  and  those  that  have  net  been  listened  to, 
have  spoken  the  truth. 

In  short,  during  the  silence  of  the  night  my 
pee  has  prepared  me  on  my  awaking  a  new  en- 
joyment of  the  past  day ;  and  that  day  lott  to  so 
many  ptople  if  pot  ^uite  anihiUtcd  for  me* 


As  I  am  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,! 
take  pleasure  in  continuing  it.  An  author  moat 
reimburse  himself  before  hand  if  he  would  noi  bo 
reduced  to  the  character  of  a  deceived  creditor  | 
for  we  sometimes  receive  nothing  from  that  ea* 
pricions  public  who  judge  us  so  arbitrarily,  and 
who,  whether  they  praise  or  condemn  us,  am 
never  un  a  footing  with  us ;  It  is  well  lo  be  satit^ 
fied  with  the  form,  the  manner,  tha  style,  and 
even  the  title  given  to  a  book. 

Folio  wing  these  ruhs,  we  cannot  exdaiia 
against  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  theceni- 
tury  who  does  not  comprehend  us ;  wo  are  not 
envied,  we  disdain  the  abuse  pf  hired  reviewers, 
and  write  what  we  please  without  fear  or  reserve* 
After  this  the  public  may  pronounce  whatever 
sentence  it  pleases;  each  have  beep  free,  and 
CMh  may  consider  themselves  recompensed;  t 
maintain  that  the  author  is  to  compose  accord* 
ing  to  hb  mind ;  he  would  be  a  great  dupe  if  htf 
gava  up  his  right  of  serving  the  world  according 
to  his  own  taste,  and  not  as  they  woiiki  Impe- 
riously exact. 

How  sweet  it  is,  the  head  leposlng  om  thm 
pillow,  to  be  able  to  uy,  1  hav«  done  my  dnty^ 
and  if  I  give  the  public  much  more  than  tbif 
bestow  on  me,  they  are  my  debtors,  and  I  am 
not  theirs.  1  have  supplied  theni  with  agreeable 
sensatkms,  and  what  can  be  added  to  those  I  h»m 
axperiencad  while  wrhSng  them ! 
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LETTER  VIU 

BcroRB  I  proceed  to  give  you  any  further 
iB^actions  relatWe  to  the  roeaoing  of  the  dif- 
ferent fejturet  of  the  human  face,  1  will  relate 
to  you  what  once  happened  to  me  during  my 
abode  in  France.  When  the  whole  population 
oi  Paris  overflowed  ihto  the  Champa  Ely»4e»  and 
the  BtMt  de  Bnulogne^  on  the  ruad  to  Lomgchamps^ 
I  was  carried  along  by  the  tide,  at  well  as  the 
wish  of  studying  the  numbeil«Hs  countonances 
with  which  1  should  meet,  I  took  my  post 
against  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  way  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  wood,  and  glanced  over  the  crowds 
that  rolled  before  me.  I  was  provided  with  a 
pocketpbock  and  a  pencil,  and  had  already  uken 
a  few  notes,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  physiog 
nomy  of  a  man  who  had  stopped,  like  roe,  to 
gaze  at  the  passengers.  1  iixfd  my  eyes  upon 
kim  without  perceiving  that  he  also  obstrfed  me, 
and  was  offended  at  the  marked  attention  1  paid 
him.  But  when  he  saw  me  taking  ont  my 
pocket-book,  and  writing  Hi  it,  be  lost  all  pati- 
ence, and  rushing  towards  roe,  took  hold  of  my 
arm,  and  asked  me  roughly  to  follow  him.  Sur. 
prised  at  the  vehemence  of  bis  action,  and  awed 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  a  foreigner,  I  could 
Mot  help  obeying  him,  and  was  hurried  towards 
the  nearest  watch-house.  The  dark  and  threats 
•ning  looks  which  my  companion  cast  upon  me 
made  me  think  of  the  bloody  times  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  1  wished  myself  in  EngUnd,  Ux  from 
the  grasp  of  opprewion. 

1  held  my  pocket-book,  and  pencil  in  my 
hand,  by  the  express  order  of  my  conductor ; 
who,  u  soon  as  we  reached  ihe  watch-house,  en- 
^nired  for  th#  commanding  officer,  and  accused 
vie  cf  having  impudently  looked  him  in  the 
face  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  after  that  to  have 
written.  At  the  same  time  he  tore  my  book 
from  me  and  gave  it  to  the  oflker ;  who,  not  suf- 
ficiently skilled  in  the  art  of  reading,  or  too 
proud  to  condescend  to  examine  me  hinuelf, 
told  the  corporal  to  peruse  aloud  its  contents. 
When  I  saw  what  was  the  matter  my  fears 
vanished  away,  and  I  dared  to  smile,  which  irri- 
uted  both  my  accuser  aod  my  judge,  and  I  was 
forbidden  to  smile.  Silence  was  called  for,  and 
the  lectore  thai  b^an  :«•<<  A  banker— a  crooked 


Iraooth-^pleasures  of  physiognomical  observa- 
lions— vanity  of  the  physiognomist.  When  I 
shall  tay  of  this  man  that  be  miut  be  a  great  cox- 
comb, they  will  tell  me  it  is  a  calumny,  and  that 
I  am  fond  of  teasing ;  and  when  1  tell  them  to 
mistrust  such  a  f<ice,  they  will  exclaim  that  I  am 
the  only  one  whom  they  ought  not  to  trust.— rl  ' 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  this  **  A  pause  fol- 
lowed this  sentence,  to  which  the  hearers  seemed 
to  affix  a  deep  meaning  as  they  did  not  under- 
stand it.  The  reader  went  on. — ^**  This  man  has 
been  a  soldier^— — ."^  *  Oh !  this  is  for  ne, 
cried  out  my  accuser.  **  I  belief  e  he  has  laft 
the  banners  of  Mars  for  VulcanV  service.**  *  He 
says  you  are  a  deserter,*  excfalmed  the  officer. 
*  That  is  a  lie,  begging  your  pardon.  Captain  % 
after  fighting  for  ten  years,  which  is  five  aMire  thaa 
the  time  prescribed,  I  have  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  quitting  the  army,  and  am  now  an  hof|ieat 
smith  in  St.  SepuIchreVstreet.* 

I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  uid,  thai 
by  the  same  reason  ^g  the  officer*8  profession 
ordered  him  to  shed  h^  bfood  for  his  country, 
the  smithes  trade  to  beat  red  hot  iron,  my  occu<v 
pation  led  me  to  observe  physiogttoniea.  Tho 
features  of  this  honest  man,  I  added^  strnek  me 
because  they  still  wear  a  warlike  caet,  heightened 
by  the  hale  complexion  which  the  heat  and  va- 
pours of  the  ooals  has  spread  over  them  $  and  I 
judged  he  was  a  smith  f^m  the  blackness  of  his 
hands,  caused  by  holding  iron,  the  dead  colour 
of  his  eyes,  and  the  bent  of  his  body,  proceeding 
from  the  constant  habii  of  blowing  and  beating 

11  the  red  hot  iron. 

The  firro  nndaonted  voice  with  which  I  pror 
Qounced  this  explanatipn  of  my  conduct  answered 
my  expectations ;  I  was  looked  upon  as  an  oraclf, 
and  indeed  the  bench  upon  which  I  steod,  and 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  which  rose  around  me, 
imitated  preUy  exactly  the  Sybirs  tripod  and  the 
vapours  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  Every 
hand  clapped  my  praise,  and  every  one  wished  tn 
have  the  meaning  of  his  featnres  expUined.  hX 
Ust,  alter  having  satisfied  them  all,  1  asked  the 
officer  the  permission  of  returning  home ;  and  he 
polileiy  offered  to  send  two  soktieis  with  me  to 
see  me  safe,  which  I  refused.  Then  bidding  him 
adien,  I  glided  away  among  the  CfONrd,  but  not 

"  w  tkUluUy  as  to  ende  the  leaicli  of  the  smitbj) 
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who  this  time  shook  my  hand  heartily,  begged 
my  pardon,  aiui  left  pie  with  this  compliment— 
^*  You  are  a  famous  man  !** 

If  any  of  your  frien)*s  still  say  that  there  Is  no 
truth  in  the  science  of  physiognomy,  show  ihcoi 
the  preceding  adventure^  which  really  happened 
to  me,  and  laugh,  as  1  do,  at  their  vain  and  base- 
less objections.    The  next  time  you  hear  from 


me,  I  will  at  least  gratify  ywor  «ri«Ri'y,  and  un- 
fold the  secret  value  which  nattir-  has  sumped 
upon  every  feature,  and  almost  evHy  lineament, 
of  that  sublime  and  low,  wi^e  and  foolish,  mo^ 
dest  and  conceited  being-- man. 

E.R. 
ITob^coniiimeH.J' 


CULINARY  RESEARCHES. 

[Contmued^firom  Pag*  103.] 


or  CttBMOMtSt  AT  TAILB. 


All  ceremony  should  be  banished  among 
epicures,  especially  at  table.  This  is  a  truth, 
which  we  shall  never  cease  to  repeat ;  the  reason 
is  not  difficult  to  define.  In  the  first  place, 
when  epicari^m  is  thoroughly  established  among 
people  who  meet  for  the  first  time,  a  close  in- 
timacy soon  stioeeeds,  for  no  formality  can  long 
exist  between  real  lovers  of  the  table.  A  simi- 
litude of  tastes  Is  ever  acknowledged  the  best 
basis  for  friendship  to  rest  on  ;  real  epicures  also 
are  seldom  known  to  quarrel;  they  leave  cool- 
ness, and  dissentions  to  lovers,  and  live  together 
like  true  children  of  Epicurus. 

It  has  also  been  clearly  proved  that  ceremony 
at  table  is  always  detrimental  to  an  entertain- 
ment, for  while  superfluous  compliments  are 
passing,  the  viands  are  not  improving.  However 
as  they  are  not  yet  entirely  banished  at  the  hour 
of  dinner,  we  think  it  necessary  to  say  something 
on  the  subject,  and  to  lay  down  a  few  instruc- 
tions, which  may  perhaps  reconcile  civility  with 
epicurism ;  and  we  are  very  desirous  that  they 
ehoold  be  universally  adopted,  as  we  are  ceruin 
•f  their  suiting  every  kind  of  appetite,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  smallest. 

He  who  S4id  that  exactness  was  the  sublimity 
of  fools,  was  certainly  far  from  a  man  of  sense. 
We  on  the  contrary  deem  it  virtue,  which  all 
those  who  knolv  the  value  of  time  must  possess, 
and  as  for  fools  we  shall  not  honour  them  so  far 
as  to  range  them  in  that  class.  An  epicure  is, 
#r  ought  to  be,  a  punctual  man,  for  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  of  all  uncivil  acts,  that  of  making  a 
dinner  wait  n  the  greatest.  An  affiiir,  let  it  be  of 
ever  so  much  consequence,  may  be  put  off  for  a 
few  hours  }  but  a  joint  at  the  fire,  a  stew-pan  on 
the  stove,  or  a  pie  in  the  oven,  must  only  remain 
a  stated  time,  and  if  exceeded,  they  must  dry  vp, 
and  be  infallibly  spoiled  without  any  remedy. 

Then  the  epieure,  and  all  those  who  aspire  to 
Jhis  noble  appdlatioB,  should  repair  to  a  feast 


exactly  at  the  hour  whteh  the  invitatioo  i 
tions ;  but  It  is  the  Amphitryon^  duty  also  to  be 
very  precise,  and  to  arrange  it  to  that  the  first 
course  may  be  on  the  table  exactly  fifteen  miaiitca 
after  the  time  mentioned. 

It  is  of  importance  here  t#  make  an  observa- 
tion respecting  the  various  manner*  of  aonoone* 
ing  the  hour  of  a  dinner.  There  exists  in  Lon- 
don three  ways  of  interpreting  it,  which  it  is  of 
service  to  be  acquainted  with,  so  as  not  to  arrive 
neither  too  early  nor  too  late.  Thus,  when  it  It 
marked  on  the  invitation  five  o^dock,  it  always 
means  six;  five  oVlock  precisely,  half  past  five; 
and  dinner  on  the  table  at  five,  bears  its  own 
meaning.  Attending  to  this  invariable  mie,  we 
shall  never  bw'  deceived,  and  never  spoil  an  enteiv 
tainment.  The  first  salutations  among  epicorce 
should  be  laconic,  and  instead  of  the  usual  ques* 
tion.  How  do  you  do  ?  should  be  subsUtuted^ 
how  is  your  appetite  to-day.  The  most  general 
rule  is,  half  an  hour  after  th^  time  mentioned, 
for  the  butler  to  enter  and  announce  dinner. 

Then  he  who  is  placed  nearest  the  door,  should 
silently  lead  the  way  to  the  dining-room  followed 
in  procession  by  the  rest,  without  allowing  any 
thing  to  make  them  halt  even  fur  an  instant ;  tha 
Amphitryon  shoul^  cime  the  march, to  accelerain 
those  who  are  inclined  to  loiter. 

AnecdoitSy  maxims,  and  Tffteclwns^  intenpersad 
with  princ  pie*  qf  politeness,  amdgmod  living. 

An  epicure,  really  worthy  of  that  n<»m*»,  to 
often  usurped  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  it, 
may  be  always  distinguished  at  ubie,  because  he 
never  fails  to  take  his  soup  boiliug  h  >t.  Happy 
he  who  can  boast  of  a  paliet  which  combines 
delicacy  with  strength  to  withstand  the  burning 
heat! 

It  is  a  received  maxim  that  steel  sheuld  never 
approach  fish ;  as  soon  as  it  makes  iti  appearance 
on  the  ubie,  gold  and  sUvaff  are  the  only  BMUk 
worthy  of  dissecting  it. 
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The  greatest  pain  you  can  inflict  on  an  epicure 
is  to  interrupt  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  jaws. 
Thus  it  b  greatly  transgressing  aguin<|t  gno<l 
br.'cding  to  visit  a  man  when  he  is  eating.  *Tis 
ibtfrfen:'g  with  his  enjoyments,  and  preventing 
bim  from  reasoning  wiih  his  mouthfuls. 

It  is  scarcely  less  uncivil  to  arrive  an  invited 
gnett  to  a  dinner,  when  the  company  have  taken 
their  seats ;  when  this  happens  the  person  should 
tefrain  from  entering,  even  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  fast  the  remaiadet  of  the  day  as  a  punish 
ment  for  this  want  of  punctuality. 

A  real  epicnre  nerer  makes  himself  be  waited 
for. 

A  master  of  a  house  ought  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed wiih  the  principles  of  the  art  of  carving.  This 
in  times  past  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
education  of  well  bred  people  j  and  formerly  a 
earring  master,  was  as  common  as  a  dancing 
masier. 

The  Germans  in  this  respect  possess  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  With  iliein  it  is  the  butler 
who  always  carves  5  at  soon  as  a  dish  appears  on 


the  table  he  removes  it  to  the  side-board,  and  cutB 
it  up  with  hiconceivable  quickness  and  dexterity  ; 
he  then  hands  it  round  the  table,  and  each  per- 
son serves  himself  according  to  his  taste.  Tbi« 
is  what  may  be  justly  denominated  a  comfortable 
repast. 

The  first  study  of  an  Amphitryon  when  at 
table,  is  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
each  guests  plate;  it  is  a  constellation,  oft 
which  his  eyes  should  be  incessantly  fixed ;  bis 
first  duty  then  is  to  keep  them  always  well  re- 
plenished, as  well  as  when  the  cloth  is  remored 
the  glass  well  filled.  H  should  erer  hold  empti- 
ness in  detestation. 

Digestion  is  the  a£Baiir  of  the  stomach,  and  in- 
digestion that  of  the  faculty. 

The  most  delicate  morsel  of  a  roast  fowl  is  the 
wing ;  that  of  a  boiled  one,  the  leg,  especially  if 
it  be  white  and  plump.  Some  people  ate  partial 
to  the  rumps  of  poultry,  in  partridges  the  breast 
is  unanimously  esteemed  the  most  favolirite  part. 

ITo  b€  eonimued.} 


ON  THE  ART  OF  DRAWING. 

[Continued fiom  Page  149.  Vol.  II.] 


Sotit  wise  artists  are  truly  ingenious  in 
screening  any  deficiency  which  the  hurry  of 
business  may  have  occasioned ;  libertioR  from  this 
cause  are  of^en  taken  bordering  on  licentious- 
ness. A  little  caution  is  requisite  in  prr>ducing 
-views  of  well-known  places,  but  scenes  from 
remote  countries  give  ample  scope  for  this  species 
of  ingenuity.  Who  will  travel  to  India  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  a  drawing  ?  But  let  it  here  be 
remembered,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  late 
Captain  Cooke,  that  the  drawings  made  under 
bb  direction  for  illustrating  the  narrative  6f  his 
▼oyage,  the  engravings  from  which  area  national 
ornament,  he  carefully  compared  with  the  ob- 
jects delineated,  from  the  precise  points  in  which 
they  were  token ;  nor  would  he  suffer  the  intro- 
duction or  alteration  of  any  object,  however  it 
might  have  been  insisted  that  it  would  assist  the 
general  or  particular  effect,  but  such  as  were  ab- 
solutely on  the  spot.  Captain  Cooke  was  no 
picture-maker,  no  modem  draughts  man,  he  had 
not  been  initiate,  else  what  glorious  opportuni- 
ties for  introducing  accunipanimenu  th.it  must 
have  improved  these  scenes  to  the  most  consum- 
mate idea  of  the  truly  picturesque.  Who  would 
^isit  Otaheite,  or  Owyhee,  to  examine  that 
fcenery,  which  might  so  easily  have  been  pro 
dttced  at  the  small  expence  of  truth  and  reality  ?~ 


The  pablic  opinion  has  stamped  a  just  value  oil 
this  work  by  the  universal  approbation  with 
which  it  has  been  received.  Rut  the  public  has 
likewise  encouraged  publications  made  with  no 
other  thought  or  design,,  but  to  make  views— 
under  correction,  to  make  money ;  in  which  ob- 
jects are  introduced  or  omiixed  ad  libitum^  distant 
hillocks  are  elevated  into  mountains,  approximate 
mole-hills  are  magnified  to  magnificence;  in 
which  lights  and  shadows,  impossible  in  nature, 
are  performed  in  print,  to  entertain  or  mislead 
the  uninformed,  and  to  divert  or  offend  all  that 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  This  is  a  curious 
butcerUin  fact;  but  shall  such  representations 
depreciate  the  merit  of  a  genuine  copy  of  nature, 
of  a  legitimate  work  of  art?  forbid  it  tastf,  science, 
genius !  Let  the  ingenious  youth,  by  patient 
assiduity,  labour  toacquire  that  knowledge  which 
will  enable  him  to  copy  faithfully,  not  servilely, 
the  features  of  nature.  Where  then  shall  he 
begin  ?  to  what  prime  object  sh;^ll  we  direct  his 
attention  ?  You  have  described  the  beauties  of 
nature  as  so  pleasing  and  universal,  that  if  we 
walk  into  the  fields  we  shall  meet  with  innumer- 
able objecuj  to  draw  from ;  true,  but  their  mul- 
iplicity  and  variety  render  it  impossible  for  a 
learner  to  copy  them,  without  having  previously 
studied,  and  made  himself  well  acqujitnted  with 
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the  artificial  methods  of  representiog  them.  The 
student  must  copy  drawings  made  from  these 
objects  with  diligent  perseverance,  till  he  acquires 
a  correct  eye,  and  a  free,  firm,  masterly  hand, 
before  he  can  make  bis  pencil  translate  the  lan- 
guage of  nature.  Look  over  the  port  foliu,  and 
select  some  simple  subject ;  copy  it  carefully, 
closely,  and  repeatedly.  Here  is  a  simple  scene; 
that  porch  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  overhang- 
ing trees,  a  distant  mill,  and  still  more  distant 
view  of  Tivoli  ;«»delighiful,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful,  more  simple.  Pau»e  a  moment ;  con- 
sider  that  is  a  picture,  a  composition,  a  Claude. 
Can  you  conceive  you  could  make  such  a  pic- 
ture before  you  knew  bow  to  draw  any  of  the 
parts?  Can  your  school -fellow,  who  has  not 
learned  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
work  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three  ?  Thus,  it  should 
seem,  a  child  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  proper 
for  him  to  begin  with  those  objects  which  are  the 
least  intricate,  complex,  and  difficult ;  but  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  whose  taste  and  genius  are 
universally  acknowledged,  that  the  readiest  way 
to  improve  a  scholar  is  to  «et  before  him  excel- 
lent and  difficult  drawings  for  his  imiution.  That 
they  ought  to  be  good,  that  is  correct,  must  be 
admitted;  but  not  difficult,  that  is,  not  complex. 
The  argument  for  this  mode  is  highly  ingenious, 
and  meriis  consideration.  The  following  is 
penned  solely  from  memory,  and  by  no  means 
does  justice  to  the  acumen  of  the  thoughts,  but 
will  serve,  though  imperfectly,  to  convey  the 
ideas  entertained  by  some  intimately  conversant 
with  every  topic  of  the  arts. 

To  the  uninformed  and  uninstructed  every  sub- 
ject must  be  equally  difficult,  for  we  will  sup- 
pose him  entirely  ignorant  of  every  subject,  con- 
sidered as  an  object  for  imitation.  Emulation 
will  impel  him  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to 
produce  a  good  resemblance  of  his  example,  and 


every  seeming  difficulty  will  soon  be  overcome 
with  the  instruction  of  his  master.  The  scholar 
will  then  feel  that  satisfaction  which  the  ingeni- 
ous mind  enjoys  from  the  acquisition  of  some 
useful  discovery,  op  from  surmounting  some  for- 
midable obstacle ;  consequently  every  subsequent 
trial  will  be  made  with  greater  facility,  and  the 
progress  of  his  improvement  will  keep  pace  with 
the  excellence  of  the  subject  proposed ;  whereas 
by  fixing  the  youthful  attention  to  regular  figures^ 
and  making  him  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
copying  things  that  produce  him  no  entertain- 
ment, the  genius  is  cramped,  the  mind  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  pursuit,  and  no  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  all  the  labour  and  expence. 

Thus  far  in  favour  of  the  abuve  argument,  and 
this  method  undoubtedly  may  succeed  with 
those  who,  before  they  receive  instruction,  ex- 
-  hibita  quick  conception,  and  produce  cemmend- 
able  copies  by  their  own  unassisted  endeavours  ; 
but  no  such  method  wiU  suit  the  general  class  of 
learners,  nor  enable  them  to  proceed  in  any  thing 
like  an  easy  path,  to  gain  such  a  tincture  of  the 
principles  of  drawing  a^i  will  sink  deep  into  th^ 
memory,  or  be  found  useful,  and  tending  towards 
improvement  in  their  future  progress.  Let  it  be 
considered  how  many  particular^,  each  different 
from  the  other,  are  requisite  to  be  known  to 
produce  a  picture  even  the  most  simple.  A  cot- ' 
tage  cannot  be  correctly  drawn  without  some  little 
idea  of  proportion  and  perspective;  the  trees 
around  it  demand  a  different  kind  of  study,  and 
cannot  be  executed  at  all  without  considerable 
practice.  The  water  reflecting  every  form  in- 
verted to  the  eye,  the  road  leading  through  the 
wood,  the  distant  glimpse  of  the  country,  and 
the  broken  masses  that  occupy  the  fore  ground 
of  the  piece,  each  of  these  is  an  object  that  re* 
quires  a  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge. 


POETRY, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECT. 


ODE  TO  CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood  !  happiest  stage  of  life. 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  strife ; 
Free  from  MemVy^s  ruthless  reign. 
Fraught  with  scenes  of  former  pain 3 
Free  from  Fancy's  cruel  skilly 
Fabricating  future  ill: 
How  thy  long  lost  hours  I  mournj 
Never,  never  to  return  i 
^•.KKUL  Voi.Uh 


Then  to  toss  the  circling  ball, 
Caughr  rebounding  from  the  wall; 
Then  the  mimic  ship  to  guide 
Down  the  kennei's  narrow  tide; 
•  Then  the  hoop*s  revolving  pace 
Through  the  win  hi  ?  s^eet  to  trace: 
Oh  what  joys !— it  once  was  mine  ;— 
Childhood,  matchless  gift  of  thine ; 
How  thy  long  lost  hours  1  mourn^ 
'Never,  never  to  return  I  H.  F. 
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ELLEN.— An  Eligy. 
Deep  thunder  in  peals  rollM  in  dreadful  suc- 
cession^ 
Blue  sulphureous  lightning  illuminM  the  sky, 
When  Ellen,  the  victim  of  sad  indiscretion, 
Fled  swift  o'er  the  heath,  for  no  caver  was 
nigh. 

Forsaking  the  arm^  of  her  titled  seducer, 

She  hastened,  yet  dreaded  her  parents  to  meet ; 

No  danger  could  tempt,  no  persuasion  induce  her 
To  rest,  till  forgiveness  sheM  begg'd  at  their 
feet. 

Alas !  hapless  Ellen !  too  late*s  the  endeavour ! 
Too  long   youNe   neglected  their  pard«n  to 
crave ! 
Heart-broke  by  your  flight,  you  have  lost  them 
for  ever ! 
Their  sorrows  are  husb'd  in  the  cold  darksome 
grave ! 
But  wh«to  thine  ear  shall  unfold  the  sad  tidings  ? 
What  tongue  will  but  falter  the  Ule  to  impart  ? 
Ah !  how  wilt  thou  bear  the  rude  scorn  and  the 
chidings 
Of  those  who  can't  feel  for  (he  4e«p.wounded 
heart? 

May  the  pow'r  you've  offended  accept  your  con- 
tritioR, 
And  strfogthea  the  virtue  which  dawns  in  your 
breast. 
May  his  goodness  relieve  your  unhappy  condition. 
And  soon  in  the  tonvb  may  your  woes  be  at  rest ! 
As  despairing  sh(B  wander'd,  alone,  unprotected. 
How  Acobb'd  her  sad  heart  as  she  drew  near 
their  door ! 
At  that  instant  a  flash,  by  Heav'n's  mercy  directed, 
To  earth  struck  her  down,  and  she  never  rose 
more! 


THE  SICK  PLANTER  AND  HIS  SLAVE. 

A  Planter,  near  Jamaica  town. 
Was  sick  beyond  the  art  of  healing; 

He  was  a  roan  of  high  renown, 

And  rich  in  every  thing— «but  feeling* 

Vasa,  his  slave,  a  faithful  lad. 

Was  somewhat  in  bit  master's  graces; 

And,  as  one  day  the  fool  louk'd  sad. 
He -took  him  to  his  kind  embraces. 

Quoth  he  "  Good  fellow,  I've  a  thought 
To  leave  thee  free,  with  store  of  money." 

Blacky  the  notion  quickly  caught. 
And  8obb'd<«— ^*  Sweet  massa,  tank  you  honey." 

•*  And  when  you  die,  that  you  may  rest 
•*  Near  him  whose  bounty  thus  conferr'd  is, 

'<  I'll  have  it  in  my  will  exprest^ 
^  That  in  my  vault  your  corpse  interr'd  is." 


"  Oh ;  my  good  massa — never  care," 

The  slave  return'd— "  Me  no  disgrace  you ; 
*♦  Me  satisfy  de  gold  to  share : 

•*  Your  own  relations  me  give  place  to." 
"  How !"  said  ttie  Planter  in  a  pet. 

Trembling,  the  boy  replied,  **  Dear  massa. 
Me  fear  old  Devil  may  forget, 

And,  'stead  of  you — may  take  poor  Vasa  " 


AURELIA  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

The  muslin  torn — from  tears  of  grief. 
In  vain  Aurelia  sought  relief; 
In  sighs  and  plaints  she  pass'd  the  day, 
The  tatter'd  frock  neglected  lay. 

While  hu&ied  at  the  weaving  trade, 
A  Spider  heard  the  sighing  maid ; 
And  kindly  stopping,  in  a  trice 
Thus  offer'd  (gratis)  his  advice  :— 

"  Turn,  little  gir^  behold  in  me, 

"  A  stimulus  to  industry; 

"  Cam  pare  your  woes,  my  love,  with  mifte, 

**  And  tell  me  who  should  most  repine  ? 

"  This  morning,  e'er  you  had  left  your  room, 

*•  The  chambermaid's  remorseless  broom, 

"  In  one  sad  moment  that  destroyed, 

«*  To  build  which  thousands  were  employed ; 

"  The  shock  was  great,  but  as  my  life 

"  I  SAv'd  in  the  relentless  strife, 

<*  I  knew  lamenting  was  in  vain, 

"  So  smiling  went  to  work  again ; 

"  By  constant  work,  a  day  or  more, 

**  My  little  mansion  will  restore ; 

'*  And  if  each  tear  that  you  have  shed 

^  Had  been  a  needle-full  of  thread— 

**  If  every  sigh  of  sad  despair 

•*  Had  been  a  stitch,  with  proper  care, 

**  Ck)s'd  would  have  been  the  luckless  rent, 

**  Nor  thus  the  day  have  been  mispent." 


ODE  TO  MISS  M.  A . 

Oh  !  Marianne !  in  amorous  pain. 
With  spirit  wild  and  glowing  vein, 
I've  languish'd  on  thy  throbbing  breast. 
And  look'd  and  sigh'd  my  soul  to  rest. 
Full  often  there  in  dreams  of  bliss 
I've  snatch'd  a  fond  unconscious  kiss, 
'Till  the  lipe  lips  of  her  I  lov'd 
Against  my  own  in  union  mov'd. 
Then  rousing  from  my  trance,  o'erjoy'd. 
Again  I've  press'd,  again  I've  toy'd ! 

Oh !  Marianne !  those  hours  have  pass'd^ 
Like  scatter'd  leaves  on  autumn  blast  I 
No  love-beam  looks  invite  me  now. 
But  sullen  frowns  invest  thy  biow. 
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"Wherefore  is  my  fair-ooe  changM  ? 
And  why  are  plighted  hearts  estrangM' 
Perchance  youMl  say  my  faith  has  rot'd^ 
My  fancy  new  inpressions  proVd— 
I  own  the  charge. — In  frantic  hour, 
"When  reason  lost  her  guardian  powV, 
I  breathM  warm  vows  to  wanton  maids 
Where  Isis  glides  thro'  classic  shades-— 
But  wily  Comus  brew*d  the  bowl, 
Ere  Circe's  snare  beguiPd  my  soul : 
When  sobering  morn  dispersed  the  charmf> 
I  started  from  the  tempter's  arms, 
And  rais'd  a  pray'r,  from  passion  free. 
To  Love,  to  Purity,  and  thee ! 

Thou  injur'd  excellence  !  ah,  deign 
To  cheer  a  fond,  repentant  swain— 
And  let  his  frank  confession  proye. 
How  fix'd  his  l^ean,  how  true  his  love  ! 
Pronounce  "  forgiveness !"  and  that  word 
Like  lipfe  to  fainting  frames  restored. 
The  tide  of  transport,  full  and^trong. 
Will  rush  my  slackened  veins  along ; 
Again  my  pulse  shall  beat  and  burn, 
Till  thine  its  amorous  throb  return  ; 
Our  days  revolve  in  soft  delights. 
And  boundless  rapture  crown  our  nights. 

LACHIN  y  GAIR.* 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  Q.  60RD0N,  LORD  BYRON. 

Away,  ye  gay  landscapes;  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Restore  roe  the  rocks  wheie  the  snow-flake  re- 
poses. 
Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and 
love; 
Yet,  Calerlonia !  belov'd  are  thy  mounUins, 

Round  their  white  summits  tho'  elements  war, 
Tho'  cataracts  foam,  'stead  of  smobth  flowing 
fuunuins, 
I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 
Ah!  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd, 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the 
plaid ; 
On  Chieftains,  long  perished,  my  memory  pon-. 
der'd, 
As  daily  1  strode  through  the  pine  cover'd  glade; 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star  5 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  tradiiional  story, 

Dlsclos'd  by  the  natives.of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 
"  Shades  of  the  dead !    have  I  not  heard  your 
voices 
**  Rise  on  the  night  rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?" 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland 
vale  ; 


•  Pronounced  in  Erse  Loch  na  Garr. 


Round  Loch  na  Garr,  while  the  stormy  misfe 
gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car ; 
Ck>uds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers. 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na 
Garr. 
**  Ill-8tarr'd,  tho'  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding, 

"  Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause?" 
Ah !  were  you  desiin'd  to  die  at  Culloden, 

Victory  crown'd  notyour  fall  with  applause; 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar, 
The  Pibroch  resounds  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deedr  on  the  echoes  of*  dark  Loch  na 
Garr. 

Years  have  rolled  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left 
you, 

Years  must  elapse  e'er  I  tread  you  again  ; 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you  ; 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England !  thy  beauties  ar^  Ume  and  domestic. 

To  one  who  has  rov'd  on  the  mountains  afar; 
Oh  !  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic, 

The  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 


THE  PIOUS  PAINTER. 

Therb  once  *was  a  Painter,  in  Catholic  days, 

Like  Job,  who  eschewed  all  evil. 
Still  on  his  Madonas  the  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  with  pleasure,  but  chiefly 
his  praise 

And  delight  was  in  painting  the  Devil. 
They  were  angels  (compar'd  to  the  devils  he  drew) 

Who  bcsieg'd  poor  St.  Anthony's  ctU ; 
Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  damnable  hue! 
You  could  even  smell  brimstone,  their  breath  was 
so  blue, 

H«  painted  the  Devil  so  well. 
And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun, 

'Twas  over  the  Virgin's  church  door; 
She  stood  on  the  Dragon,  embracing  her  Son,— 
Many  Devils  already  the  artist  had  done. 

But  this  must  out- do  all  before. 
The  old  Dragon's  imps,  as  they  fled  thro'  the  air. 

At  seeing  it,  paused  on  the  wing ; 
For  he  had  the  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair. 
That  they  came  as  ApoUyon  himself  had  been 
there. 

To  pay  their  respects  to  their  king. 

Every  child,  at  beholding  it,  shiver'd  with  dread, 

And  scream'd  as  he  tum'd  away  quick  ; 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,  but,  raising  her  head, 
Drop'd  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles,  and 
said.— 
Oh !  save  me  from  ugly  Old  Nick ! 
£e2 
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Wh  '.  the  Paintrr  so  farnestly  thought  < in  by  day, 

Hesometiraes  would  dream  of  by  night; 
But  once  he  was  startle  1  as  sleeping  he  lay, 
*Twas  no  fanry,   no  dre^ini,   he  could   plainly 
survey, 

That  the  Devil  hin^self  was  in  '-ight ! 
•*  You  rascally  dauber!**  old  Bci-lzebub  cries, 

**  Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  again  t 
**  Though  youi  caricatures  for  mys  If  I  despise, 
*^  Make  me  handsoint  r  now  iu  the  multitude's 
ejes 

**  Or  see  if  I  rhreaten  in  vain  !** 
Now  the  Painter  was  bold,  and  religious  beside, 

And  on  fa'th  he  had  certain  reliance  : 
So  earnesllv  he  all  his  countenance  eyed, 
And  ihank'd  him  for  sitting*  with  Catholic  pride, 

And  sturdily  bade  him  defiance. 

Betimes  in  the  morning  the  Painter  arose, 

He  is  ready  as  soon  as  'lis  light ; 
Ev'ry  lo«k,  ev'ry  line,  evVy  feature  he  knows, 
Tis  fresh  in  his  eye — to  his  labour  he  goes, 

And  he  has  the  old  wicked  one  quite. 

Happy  man!  he^s  sure  the  rc<ein'ulance  can't  fail, 
The  tip  of  his  nose  i«  red  hnt, 

There's  his  grin  and  his  f^bgs,  his  skin  cover'd 
with  scale. 

And  that  the  identical  curl  of  his  tail- 
Not  I  mark,  not  a  claw  is  forgot. 

He  looks,  and  retouches  again  with  delight; 
'Tis  a  portrait  comi'lete  to  his  mind. 

He  touches  again,  and  again  feeds  his  sight; 

He  look<  round  for  applause,  and  he  sees  with 
affright 
The  original  standing  behind ! 

**Fool!  idiot !"— old  Beelzebub  grinnM   as  he 
ppoke, 

And  stampt  on  the  :(c»ffold  in  ire : 
The  Painter  grew  p.le,  lor  he  knew  ii  no  joke, 
'Twas  a  terrible  height,  and  the  scaffolding  broke. 

The  Devil  could  wi^h  it  no  higher. 

**  Help,  help  me !  O  Mary  !"  he  cried  in  alarm, 

As  the  scaffold  sunk  under  his  feet. 
From  the  canvas  the  Virgin  extended  her  arm. 
She  caught  the  good  Pamter,  she  sav'd  him  from 
harm. 
There  were  hundreds  who  saw  in  the  street. 

The  old  Dragwu  fied  when  the  wonder  he  spied. 

And  turs'd  his  own  fruitless  endeavour: 
Whil«  the  Painter  call'd  ^fter,  his  rage  to  deride. 
Shook  his  pallet  and  brushes  in  triumph, and  cned 
*'  rn  paint  thee  more  ugly  than  ever!" 


THE  DEAD  ROBIN. 

As  I  wander'd  otic  morn  through  yon  wood> 
cover'd  valley, 
To  pluck  the  wild  thyme,  and  the  blossoms  of 
May; 


I  l')ok'd  round  in  vain  for  my  dear  little  Sally, 
Whose  prattle  would  sometimes  enliven  mj 
way. 

At  length  on  a  stile  by  a  walnut-tree  shaded, 
I  found  her  in  tears,  a  dead  bird  on  her  lap ; 

The  joy  of  her  once  tmiling  face  was  now  faded. 
While  she  wept  and  related  her  cruel  mishap. 

"  Alas"  she  exclaim'd, "  see  my  little  Ume  robin^ 

<^  The  naughty  cat  killed  it ;"— and  then  she 

caress'd 

And  kiss'd  the  poor  victim,  and  tenderly  sobbing. 

Let  fall  her  fond  tears  on  its  bl»od-sprinkrd 

breast. 

1  sigh'd  as  I  said  to  myself,  'tis  a  reason   . 

That  sages  declare  ail  is  sorrow  below ; 
For  even  in  childhood's  fair,  innocent  season. 

How  quickly  is  pleasure  succeeded  by  woe! 

THE  VEIL.- A  Sonnet. 

Though  to  hide  a  sw^et  face, 

W'iih  a  curtain  of  Uce, 
Makes  oglers  of  fashion  to  rail ; 

Though  oui  Fair  would  shine  bright 

'Midst  a  full  blaze  of  light. 
My  lines  HI  devote  \o  the  Veil. 

Master  Cupid  we  know. 

When  he  aims  a  sure  blow. 
With  enchantments  of  face  will  assail } 

Yet  his  Godship  knows  too, 

How  intense  men  pursue, 
Ev'ry  Venus  that's  deck'd  with  a  Veil, 

For  the  peace  of  mankind. 

It  is  both  righ'  and  kind. 
Some  fair  ones  their  charms  sHou'd  conceal; 

Since  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 

Will,  in  spite  of  disguise, 
InBicta  deep  wound  through  a  Veil. 

Now  if  one  roguish  beam 

From  an  eye  can  infiome, 
And  to  do  execution  not  fail. 

What  destruction  of  hearts, 

Wou'd  be  found  in  all  parts 
Did  Beauty  relinquish  her  Veil! 


WE  have  obtained  and  inserted  the 
music  of  the  two  airs  uhich  principally  de- 
/ig/iied  the  two  Elephants  of  which  the  his- 
larh  u  ^iveii  in  the  Twentieth  Number  ef 
our  Magazine.  The  twe  variations  are  to 
be  played  in  quick  time,  and  are  added  for 
the  amuscmeiit  of  Ladies, — to  any  of  whom 
•ii-e  shall  be  ob'^scdfor  the  far  our  of  the  other 
three  airs  which  were  performed  before  the 
E  cphants,  viz,  the  Adafiio  in  the  opera  of 
Daidanc,  "  Manes  plaintifs,'^  in  B  b. 
'*  Charyuantc  Gabriellc,'"  a  song  in  Henri  IV. 
"  Musette^"  in  the  overture  qjfNiua. 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEiMENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


FRENCH  THEATRE. 

MAIDS  TO  BE  MARRIED. 

[Concluded from  Page  168 .J 


Therese  (asidej.  Excellent,  she  betrays  her- 
self! 

Ursule.  And  because  1  prefer  reading  to  m» 
needle,  because  1  arn  able  to  think,  reflect  and 
reason,  tbe  inmates  of  this  house  have  honoured 
me  with  the  appellation  of  the  little  Sevigne.  h 
1$  true,  that  1  correspond  rather  seriously  with  a 
young  philosophical  friend  of  mine.  Now  be 
frank,  you  have  heard  many  things  to  my  disad- 
vantage ?  No ;  well  you  may  expect  to  hear 
them  soon. 

Suinviile.  Louise  his  been  represented  to  me 
in  the  most  flattering  colours. 

Ursule.  And  with  great  propriety.  I  do  not 
accuse  Louise  of  any  bad  intention.  She  is  a  very 
good  housewife  J  they  say  she  is  avaricious,  but  I 
call  her  sparing  disposition  economy.  Her  wish 
of  going  to  Pans,  proceeds  from  a  childish  cu 
riosity  ;  her  caprices  are  amusing,  and  her  coquetry 
a  simple  and  artless  desiie  of  pleasing. 

Sainrille.  It  seems,  however 

Ursule.  I  fear  nothing  from  Agathe.  She  is 
goodness  itself;  yet  she  was  not  always  the  same : 
she  has  been  young,  handsome,  and  haughty,  and 
she  thought  to-day  that  her  Amazonian  dress 
would  work  wonders.  As  to  Pauline,  she  is  not 
capable  of  planning  evil ;  all  her  science  con- 
sists in  knowing  how  to  weep  f«»r  imaginary  mis- 
fortunes. What  a  soul  is  hers  !  how  full  of  de- 
licacy, how  teeming  with  exquisite  feeling!  I 
know  who  is  my  real  foe. 

Sainville.   Who  then  ? 

Ursule.  Therese ;  she  is  lively,  talkative,  and  a 
little  inirigumg ;  but  *lis  a  child,  who  knows  not 
what  she  says.  She  does  not  like  me,  whilst  1 
love  her  sincerely. 

Sainville.  You  are  skilful  in  pourtraying  your 
firiends. 

Ursule.  Lord  help  us !  no  one  is  perfect ;  but 
you  wish  to  settle  here,  and  it  is  necessary  I  should 
make  you  acquainted  wich  the  nature  of  our 
society.  The  imperfections  of  his  wards  and 
daughters,  may  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Jaque- 
min's  self-sufficiency.  Because  his  lands  prosper 
under  his  care,  he  thought  the  minds  of  his  young 
ladies  would  do  the  same.  My  mother  acted 
much  more  wisely  when  she  seat  me  to  a  school 
in  town. 


Sainville.  Where  you  have  not  been  an  unpro- 
fitable student. 

Ursule.  I  have  learned  enough,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  out  of  countenance  in  a  select  party.  But  no 
more  of  this.  I  have  told  you  some  truths  o/ 
my  friends,  only  because  I  know  they  aie  plan- 
ning something  against  me.  You  are  fond  of 
botany,  1  huve  heard  ? 

Sainville.  Of  boany  ? 

Therese  {appearing).  Ursule,  your  mother  hat 
sent  for  you. 

Ursule.  Are  you  coming,  Mr.  Sainville  ? 

Therese.  My  father  wishes  to  speak  a  few  wordi 
with  him. 

Ursule.  Stay  then ;  1  am  not  one  of  those  who 
invade  the  rights  of  others.  (ro**»aMici7/e).  Do 
not  make  us  wait.     Therese,  farewell,  my  dear. 

lExit. 

SainiUle.  What  a  wicked  tongue  fhis  girl 
possesses. 

Therese.  Ursule?  why  you  forge?;  she  is  the 
best  educated,  the  wisest  person — but  I  leave  you 
with  your  friend.  [Exit. 

Enter  Corsionac.  ^ 

Sainyille.  Oh  !  my  friend,  what  a  malicious, 
pedantic,  and  disgusting  beuig  Ursule  is! 

Corsionac.  Did  1  not  roll  you  she  would  feign 
any  defect  to  please  you  ? 

Sainville.  To  please  lue'  She  employs  strange 
means  to  su  ceed  in  her  purpose.  WhiUt Louise 
—but  no  ;  our  ta?te*,  our  inclinations  aic  too 
flifferent.  I  must  depart,  and  disap|»int  Mr. 
Jaquemin,  who  vainly  expected  this  visit  would 
have  closed  with  a  marriaj^e. 

Corsionac.  No  disappointment;  1  will  marry 
Pauline.  She  is  too  romantic  ;  but  1  do  not  hope 
for  a  faultless  wife. 

Sainville.  You  speak  like  a  man  of  S'^nse ;  I 
can  smile  at  her  literary  mania,  but  Ursule^s 
slanderous  tongue 

Enter  Thcpese  and  Louise. 

Therese.  Come  in  Louise.-  (To  SainrilU.J  1 
could  not  find  my  father,  and  bring  you  my 
sists-r 

Corsignac  Don't  begin  to  quarrel,  I  b'^gof  you  . 
becaus'j  yon  are  not  to  be  man  and  wife  you  need 
n(K  hate  each  other. 

[Eseunt  Corsignac  and  Therese. 

Sainville.  It  is  then  decided  that  we  do  not 
suit  each  other. 
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fj)uise.  Have  you  not  refused  my  faiher*s 
©fFer  ? 

Samville,  Did  you  not  tell  him  I  was  odious 
io  your  sight  ? 

Lottise.  Had  you  not  been  the  sole  cause  of  bis 
anger  against  me  ? 

SainvUle.  He  flew  into  a  passion  before  he 
rightly  understood  me.  Recollect  how  frankly  I 
addressed  you  this  mvrning,  and  the  answer  you 
gave  me. 

Louise,  Well,  Sir,  it  is  my  turn  to  be  frank, 
however  ridiculous  I  may  appear.  Confidiag  in 
my  father^s  choice,  I  felt  disposed  to  esteem  you, 
when  the  reports  I  heard  about  you  filled  me  with 
terror.  I  was  wrong,  i  should  have  trusted  my 
father  ^s  powers  of  discrimination,  and  have  mould- 
ed my  mclinations  after  those  of  the  husband  he 
ilestined  for  me. 

Sainville.  It  is  I  alone  who  will  follow  your  in- 
clinations. The  sacrifice  of  my  taste  and  habits 
will  never  repay  this  enchanting  acknowledge- 
ment of  your  sentiments. 

Louise.  No ;  it  is  1  who  will  sacrifice  mine. 
We  will  settle  at  Paris. 

Sainviile.  By  your  side,  1  shall  even  there  find 
happiness. 

Louue.  We  will  mix  in  the  world,  and  see  a 
great  deal  of  company. 

SaintiUe,  We  shall  keep  open  house,  for  what 
would  1  not  do  to  please  you  ?  1  will  try  to  anti- 
cipate and  gratify  your  least  wishes. 

Louise.  Alas  !  I  havebutone ;  it  is,  thatamidst 
the  noisy  pleasures  of  the  world,  my  husband 
should  never  cease  to  love  me;  for  I  must  not 
deceive  you,  1  can  renounce  my  most  ardent 
hopes,  but  wuuld  feel  very  unhappy  should  1  not 
be  repaid  wiih  constant  love.  Be  satisfied  with 
me,  if  1  forsake  the  country  for  you  alone. 

Sainville.  It  is  1  who  mean  to  settle  at  Paris, 
solely  on  your  account. 

Louise.  Why,  1  have  no  desire  of  seeing  Paris. 
Sainville.  And  I  delight  to  live  in  the  country. 
There,  far  from  the  storms  of  a  troubled 
world,  jn  the  arms  of  a  beloved  partner, 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  I  had  dreamed  of 
ftiicity. 

Louise.  What  did  Ursule  tell  me  ? 
SniiiKille.    Ursule !    All  is  cleared   up.     Oh, 
Louise  !  how  happy  you  have  made  me. 

i-.'/j^fr  Ac;athe,Ledoux,  Pauline,  Jaqukmin, 
and  CoRsiGNAC. 

Jarjueudn.  Leave  roe  alone,  I  am  angry,  he 
i\\\\[\  iioi  sijy  with  my  daughter. 

Sainville.  My  worthy  friend,  uiy  dear  Jaque- 
niin,  how  many  excuses  I  ought  to  make  for  my 
conduct.  Louise  and  I  have  been  both  deceived. 
Our  tastes,  incliuations,  sentiinents,  are  the 
same. 


Jaqueinin.  This  is  very  lucky  indeed,  Sir ;  but 
do  you  not  fear  lest— Oh  !  by  heavens,  I  cannot 
keep  any  rancour;  your  hand,  my  son-in-law. 
(To  Mr.  Ledoux.)  Agathe  is  yours ;  Pauline  has 
told  me  how  she  sympathised  with  you,  Mr. 
Corsignac.  But  where  is  Therese  *,  I  must  make 
peace  with  her  too  ? 

Enter  Therese. 

Therese.  Ursule's  servant  is  come  to  fetch  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Jaquemin.  Make  their  excuses,  they  dine  with 
us;  Sainville  marries  your  sister,  my  two  wards 
have  found  husbands,  and  to-night  the  contracU 
will  be  signed. 

Therese.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am!  Do  you  permit 
me  to  write  this  good  news  to  my  cousin? 

Jaquetnin.  Assuredly,  let  him  get  a  holiday, 
and  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  others,  till  his 
own  turn  shall  come. 

Corsignac.  Bravo,  my  dear  guardian!  The 
handsome  Agathe  with  tho  good  Mr.  Ledoux  ; 
the  sensible  Pauline  with  the  lender  Corsignac  ; 
friend  Sainville  with  the  amiable  Louise,  will 
taste  happiness.  The  marriage  of  the  young 
Therese  is  now  in  perspective,  and  the  wicked 
Ursule  alone  is  husbandless.  £.  R. 


DRURY-LANE. 

On  Tuesday,  September  29th,  a  gentleman 
appeared  in  the  character  of  Jlonzo^  in  Pizarro, 
The  character  is  very  subordmate,  and  the  per- 
fotmer  was  not  much  better  —He  is  equal,  how- 
ever, to  what  he  pretends  to;  and  thus,  in  the 
present  s!ate  of  the  theatre,  and  constant  ri^valry 
for  leading  characters,  will  be  more  useful  as  he 
is  less  eminent.  There  is  always  wanting  ia 
both  houses  a  contented  race  of  steady  subordi- 
nates, who  are  willing  to  do  the  business  they  are 
hired  for,  and  think  as  moderately  of  themselves 
as  the  public  think. 

On  October  Ist  was  performed  the  School /or 
Scanrlai.  This  admirable  comedy  is  always  seen 
with  new  pleasure;  and  the  theatre  has  seldom 
been  so  destitute  of  talent  as  not  to  give  full  effect 
to  its  characters.— Of  the  excellence  of  Mrs. 
Jordan^s  Lady  Teazle  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to  speak;  but,  on  Thursday,  October  1,  her 
usual  vivacity  seemed  depre^ed  by  indisposition, 
and  her  performance  was  less  cflfective  than  usual. 

Wroughton's  Sir  Peter  Teazle^  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  acting — If  not  equal  to  King^s  in  his 
best  days,  he  is  much  superior  to  his  latter  per- 
formance. In  those  characters  of  comedy,  such 
as  Afooef^  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  where  the  humour 
is  strictly  copied  from  life,  and  the  colours,  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  in  their  genuine  purity,  re- 
quire  no  exaggeration   from    artificial   dles,-» 
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Wroughton  succeeds  as  well  as  any  performer  of 
his  time. 

Upon  the  part  of  Charles  there  has  always  hung 
a  doubt.  The  question  has  been  after  what 
model  is  it  to  be  acted  ?— If  the  polish  which  is 
required  in  a  Valenlint  or  a  Mirabel  be  given  to 
Charles,  the  humour  is  destroyed.  The  ordinary 
gentleman  of  the  stage,  as  our  old  authors  have 
drawn  him,  i«  too  dry  ;  and  the  modern  roan  of 
gallantry  too  gross.  The  just  performance  of 
this  character,  therefore,  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  that  refinement  which  belonged  to  the 
wit  of  Congreve,  and  their  consequent  dryness; 
and  the  boist«rous  rampancy,and  gross  inelegance 
of  the  modern  rake.  Had  Charles  been  drawn 
after  the  model  of  Hanger  he  would  have  been 
execrable;  if  after  Mirabel, 6rf.  The  mixture, 
therefore,  has  been  made  with  equal  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  taste  of  the  age. 

The  analy.<(is  of  the  character  will  explain  how 
it  should  be  acted.  Charles  should  be  a  gentle, 
man,  bending  to  the  relaxation  of  humour,  and 
to  some  of  its  more  agreeable  broadness,  without 
any  thing  of  grossness,  or  affectation  of  the  an- 
tic. His  humour  should  have  neither  trick  nor 
•xtravagance,  at  the  san>e  time  it  should  not  be 
curbed  for  want  of  vivacity.  It  is  given  to  him 
as  a  substitute  for  wit,— as  more  pleasing  in  its 
effect,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  > 

Elliston^s  humour  is  perhaps  too  solemn,  and 
his  ordinary  reciprocation  of  dialogue  too  labour- 
ed for  Charles  \  but  he  is  still  far  from  dbpleasing 
in  his  part.  If  not  the  best  we  have  seen  in  the 
character,  he  must  be  pronounced  the  beit  on 
the  present  stage. 

Dowton^s  Sir  Olicer  u  admirable.  It  is  wholly 
unmixed  with  the  ordinary  dross;  it  is  sterling 
truth ;  the  strong  imprint  of  nature.  It  is  hearty, 
generous,  and  open,  with  a  full  display  of  the 
natural  turn  of  humour  that  is  given  to  the  cha*- 
ffacter.  We  confess  that  we  never  saw  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  character  that  pleased  us  so 
much.  • 

Barrymore^  Joseph  was  extremely  respectable; 
and  Wewitzer,  ia  Moses,  was  admirable. 

The  House  has  been  crouded  every  night  of 
performance. 

Mrs.  Whitelock,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  at  this 
theatre.  The  part  chosen  for  her  first  appear- 
ance was  the  heroine  in  Miss  Moore's  tragedy  of 
Percy, 

Mrs.  Whitelock  is  a  strong  resemblance  of 
faer  sister ;  not  so  tall,  but,  otherwise,  of  the  same 
proportions  in  her  person.  Her  voice  resembles 
that  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  but  it  is  inaudible  in  the 
lower  tones.  Her  general  appearance,  perhaps, 
is  somewhat  too  matronly.  She  is  certainly  an 
actross  of  sound  sense,  and  well  accomplished  in 


her  art;  she  has  not  the  sublimity,  majesty,  or 
pathos  of  her  sister,  but  she  has  too  much  genius 
and  taste  to  be  classed  with  mediocrity.  In  a 
word,  had  not  Mrs.  Siddons  come  before  her^she 
would  have  ranked  with  any  tragic  actress  of  her 
time.     Her  reception  was  very  flattering. 

A  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Lyon  has  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  Roseita, 
in  the  opera  of  Love  tn  a  Village.  She  is  a  pupil 
of  Corri.  Her  person  is  good,  her  face  handsome, 
and  her  manner  is  natural  and  simple ;  her  voice 
is  a  good  soprano,  and  of  more  compass  and 
soundness  than  this  species  of  voice  in  common 
possesses.  From  D.  upwards  to  C.  downwards, 
there  is  no  deficiency  or  abruptness;  the  scale  is 
gradual,  and  the  lisc  and  fall  by  an  equal  chain 
of  harmony.  Within  this  compass  her  notes  are 
complete  and  musical. 

Her  professional  education,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  trusted  to  chance,  and  though  we  un- 
derstand she  still  has  a  master,  and  an  eminent 
one  (Corri),  she  has  either  not  sufficiently  pro- 
fited by  his  lessons,  or,  perhaps,  has  not  received 
them  long  enough.  Her  great  deficiency  is  in 
that  necessary  embellishment  which  belongs 
equally  to  taste  and  to  science;  to  which  the 
latter  supplies  its  rudiment.*:,  and  the  former  its 
regulations. 

We  are  not  now  what  we  were  some  years 
since;  content  with  mere  native,  unprofessional 
harmony.  Singing  is  more  of  a  science ;  and 
though  a  voice  may  lose  its  natural  simplicity  in 
superfluous  embellishments,  and  art  be  pursued 
to  that  extent  as  to  become  mere  artifice  and 
trick;  though  singing  may  be  degraded  to  a 
mere  experiment  of  sounds,  and  the  embroidery 
be  suffered  to  obscure  the  canvas,  it  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  gife  their  proper  value  to  that 
science  and  taste  which  the  present  age  have  so 
much  improved,  and  which  they  now  demand 
from  every  professional  singer. 

Here  is  the  deficiency  of  Miss  Lyon:  she 
wanfs  taste  and  reftnement,  both  of  which  sci- 
ence alone  must  supply :  natural  feeling  gives 
httle.  Singing  is  as  much  a  study  as  acting; 
nature  nny  give  a  person  for  the  stage  as  she  gives 
a  voice,  but  art  must  accomplish  both. 

It  was  the  want  of  a  moderate  portion  of  this 
science  which  occasioned  Miss  Lyon  to  fail  ia 
a  song  which  is  almost  always  secure  of  an  en- 
core; we  mean  the  "  Travellers  benighted.*'— 
The  same  deficiency  spoiled  the  songs  **  How 
blest  the  Maid  whose  bosom,**  and  "  Young  I 
am."  In  a  word,  this  young  lady  has  most  ex- 
cellent natural  endowments,  and  we  venture  to 
say,  that  she  will  even  lead  in  her  profession,  if 
she  endeavours  to  accomplish  herself  in  that  sci- 
ence and  taste,  without  which,  singing,  in  the 
present  age,  is  not  much  regarded. 
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Dowion  i»  not  mcilovr  enough  in  the  Ju$- 
tice%  he  was,  too,  uniformly  morose  and  dry. 
Where  farce  and  caricature  are  the  basis  of  a 
character  they  should  be  given.  Purity  and 
prudish  correctness  hi  an  opera  buffoon  are  ridi- 
culous. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  give  caricature  and  ex- 
travaganee,  and  still  to  preserve  taste.  There 
are  rules  in  irreguhrity ;  grace  in  distortion.— .\ 
good  writer  will  shew  his  genius  in  burlesque  ^  a 
good  actor  will  have  taste  in  extravagance. 

J^o  good  an  aoor  as  Dowton,  and  one  so  tho- 
roughly hxed  with  the  town,  may  take  the  li- 
berty to  m^lke  us  laugh,  and  yet  keep  our  good 
opintoD. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

On  Monday,  October  5ih,  Mrs.  Siddons  came 
forward  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Queen  Catharine,  in  Henry  the  Eighth, 
She  was  received  with  the  welcome  due  to  her 
unrivalled  talents,  and  performed  her  part  %ith 
heir  accustomed  excellcRce. 

There  is  no  performance  on  the  stage  more 
highly  finished  than  Kemb!e*s  Woolsey:  .He  acts 
it  according  to  a  just  conception  of  the  character, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  full  effect  to  his 
hypocrisy  (which  in  representation  should  always 
be  sober  and  tranquil,)  by  the  dignity  of  his  elo- 
,  cntion  and  the  justness  of  his  taste.  In  Woolsey 
there  is  too  much  pride  for  passion;  too  much 
coldness  for  declamation.  The  character,  as  it  is 
written,  and  as  the  reader  feels  it,  is  admirable ; 
but  the  actor  has  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties 
in  order  to  make  it  strike  upon  the  stage.  The 
display  of  those  common  qualifications  which, 
fi^ni  their  impetuosity  and  natural  strength, 
are  sure  to  catch  applause,  roust  here  be  re- 
pressed. A  rant  or  a  sneer  are  equally  fatel  to 
the  purity  of  the  character— Too  proud  and  mys- 
terious for  ordinary  hypocrisy,  loo  conscious  of 
his  own  dignity,  too  cautious  of  his  rank,  for  ex- 
travagant feeliiig  or  »urbulence,  Woolsey^  as  a  dra- 
roatic  character,  affords  room  for  the  display  of 
level  qualities  only,  and  thi»  sttge  effect  of  these 
qualities  belongs  to  the  provinceof  judgment  and 
of  taste.  Here  then  is  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Kemble*s  tlent:  To  elevate  to  a  grand  effect 
those  parts  of  character,  which  common  minds 
exaggerate  or  distor',  or  mutilate,  or  confound  ; 
to  distinguish  the  bounding  line  in  parts  almost 
'*  identified  by  their  closeness  of  contact/*  and 


t  make  that  conspicuous  in  style,  which  in  matter 
seems  general  or  indifferent ;— In  a  word,  to  act 
with  a  poet^s  mind,  and  a  critic's  taste,  is  the  just 
fame  of  this  unrivalled  performer. 

On  Friday,  October  9th,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  from  the  Irish  stage,  and  of  much 
provincial  celebrity,  came  forward  at  this  theatre, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  character  of  Gol/lfinch, 
in  the  Kofld  to  Ruin.  We  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  him  for  the  choice  of  this  part^ 
not  because  he  succeeds  Lewis  in  it,  but  because 
it  shews  an  evident  want  of  taste,  and  of  the  pro- 
per pride  of  genius  in  an  actor,  to  venture  the 
success  of  a  first  appearance  upon  a  character 
which  is  so  divided  between  buffoonery  and  farce, 
so  equally  shared  by  nonsense  and  vacuity,  that 
you  scarcely  know  what  a  man  is  fit  for  when  hs 
excels  in  it ;  whether  for  a  puppet-shew  or  a 
st.ge. 

Lewis  indeed  is  an 'exception  in  these  cha- 
racters. •  There  is  something  so  diverting  in  his 
extravagance,  so  ingenious  in  his  folly,  that  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Nat  Lee's  poetry,  that 
its  madness  is  its  merit.  With  all  our  respect  for 
Lew  is,  however,  we  still  wish  him  to  stand  single. 
Let  the  breed  perish  with  the  parent ; — wonder- 
ful indeed  for  its  noveltv,  and  for  that  alone;  but 
like  those  monsters  of  human  procreation,  to 
which  nature  gives  birth  once,  and  which  (by 
that  infiexible  decree  which  sustains  the  order, 
the  uniformity,  and  just  classes  and  kinds  of 
animal  life),  she  never  suffers  to  propagate  them- 
selves ;  let  it  pass  into  our  museums  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  let  wonder  and  not  imitation  bow  down 
before  it. 

To  be  plain,  however— 'to  see  this  gentleman, 
a  man  of  well  reported  talent,  and  stage  accom- 
plishment, plunging  into  the  wild  absurdity  and 
coarse  extravagance  of  this,  part,  gave  us  serious^ 
pain.  We  can  speak  of  him,  therefore^  but  bf 
guess,  just  as  we  describe  things  seen  in  a  feg.— 
But  wlien  we  speak  with  uncertainty,  we  are 
bound  to  be  liberal. 

Mr.  Jonef,  then,  has  a  good  figure  for  the 
stage,  an  easy  and  accomplished  manner;  a  mu- 
sical voice,  though  somewhat  inarticulate  and  in- 
complete in' its  upper  notes;  a  goofi  intrepid 
manner,  something  between  assurance  and  mo- 
desty, and  in  the  mid- way  of  comedy  and  farce. 

He  was  extremely  well  received ;  and  when  we 
see  him  in  a  part  which  we  can  judge  and  com- 
prehend, we  shall  decide  upon  the  rank  he  ought 
to  hold. 
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FASHIONS 

For  NOVEMBER^,  1807* 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION 


No.  1.— Am  Even  mo  Dsess. 

A  round  train  gown  of  cleir  muslin,  orleno, 
over  white  satin,  taroboaied  in  a  snail  pattern, 
and  ornamented  at  the  feet  and  roun^  the  bosom 
with  rosets  of  gold,  or  coloured  Telvet ;  a  full 
puifed  sleeve  trimmed  with  the  same,  and  ga- 
thered in  ihc  centre  of  the  arm  with  a  topax  siod. 
Brooch  and  earrings  to  correspond. '  Hair  con- 
fined close  behind,  and  formed  in  irregular  curls 
on  the  crown  and  forehead,  with  a  few  negligent 
ringlets  on  the  left  side ;  a  diadem  dUt-ChmeHf 
composed  of  wrought  gold  and  fine  pearl ;  gold 
clastic,  topir,  or  pearl  necklace.  India  long 
shawl,  of  a  flame,  or  orange  colour.  White  satin 
shoes,  and  gloves  of  French  kid. 

No.  2,— A  MORNINO,  OR  WAtKINO  DrESS. 

A  plain  round  gown  of  French  cambric,  a 
walking  length,  scolloped  at  the  feet;  a  plain 
square  bosom,  embroidered  at  the  edge.  A 
French  coat  of  purple  velvet,  with  long  Spanish 
sleeve,  finished  all  round  with  a  border  composed 
of  shaded  chenille.  A  Yeoman  hat  of  the  same 
material,  turned  up  in  front  in  a  triangular  form, 
finished  at  the  extreme  edge  with  a  border  the 
same  ks  the  coat,  and  ornamented  on  the  crown 
with  a  raised  button  and  rich  cord  and  tassel ;  a 
girdleof  purple  ribband  terminated  with  the  same. 
Purple  velvet,  or  kid  shoes,  and  York  tan  gloves. 
With  this  dress  is  usually  worn  an  embroidered 
shirt,  with  Vandyke  ruff,  or  a  chemisette  of  iwill 
cambric,  or  SnuU  quilled  satin,  trimuitd  d-te- 
Militaire, 

No.  xxnr.  iw..  UL 


No.  3. 
A  round  gown  of  French  cambric,  a  walking 
lengtl),  qrnamemed  at  the  feet  with  muslin  in 
reversed  puckers  5  a  short  ftiU  sleeve,  with  long 
York  ton  gloves  above  the  elbow,  reaching  to- 
ward* the  edge  of  the  sleeve  (but  thr  long  plaited 
sleeve  is  considered  as  more  appropriate  to  this 
<tyle  of  costume).  A  Helmet  hat  of  basket  wil- 
low, ornamented  with  amber-colourcd  ribband, 
and  a  small  sun-flower,  or  demi  sturtipn  wreath  in 
front.  A  long  Angola  shiwl,  a  deep  orange  co- 
lour, with  shaded  fringe  and  border;  worn  In 
the  Russian  style.  A  gold  neck-chain,  and  heart 
with  patent  spring  j  which,  when  pressed,  opens 
and  discovers  the  eye  of  your  lover,  relative,  or 
friend,  beautifully  executed  on  ivory,  and  finished 
with  an  enamelled  border.  Shoes  of  black  velvet, 
or  purple  kid,  with  velvet  bindings,  and  tied 
with  amber  ribband. 

No  4. — Walkiho  Dress. 

A  round  cottage  gown  of  jaconot,  or  japan 
muslin,  made  high  in  the  neck,  with  long  twist- 
ed sleeve,  and  full  tops;  front  of  the  waist  de- 
signed in  a  neat  pattern  of  satio-stitcb  and  open- 
hems,  and  ornamented  round  the  bottom  with 
fluted  muslin.  A  slouched  hat  of  Satin  straw, 
or  imperial  chip,  with  a  figured  silk  handkerchief, 
a  bright  dtquelicoty  formed  in  bows  on  the  crown, 
and  brought  under  the  chm.  A  milttarv  scarf  of 
double  elastic  knitting,  twisted  once  round  tho 
throat,  crossing  the  back  and  bosom,  with  the 
ends  thrown  in  graceful  negligence  over  the  right 
arm.  Shoes  of  crimson,  or  light  brown  Velvet  | 
and  gloves  of  York  un,  or  pale  brown  k«d. 
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GENERAL  OBSEKVATIONS 

ON    THE    MOST    SELECT    AND    ELEGANT 

FASHIONS  FOR  THE  SF.ASON, 

The  varied  tints  of  the  sickening  foliage 
proclaim  the  decline  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
nature  gradually  sinks  into  her  annual  rest.  The 
advanced  state  of  the  season  has  impelled  the 
migration  of  our  fair  fashionables  from  their 
summer  rambles  and  autumnal  haunts;  and  we 
find  them  daily  resorting  to  their  mother-country, 
the  metropolis.  The  reanimated  aspect  of  our 
popular  streets  and  squares,  hear  semblance  of 
the  return  of  hospitality  ;  while  t^ste  and  fashion 
dispense  their  numerous  treasures,  and  announce 
the  approach  of  the  Loves  and  the  Graces.  The 
rich  genius  of  invention  was  never  more  apparent 
than  in  the  present  diversified  offerings  which  are 
exhibited  at  the  shrine  of  fashion  and  elegance. 
Beauty  asks  not  now  in  vain  the  aid  of  external  [ 
ornameDt— a  multiplied  collection  is  before  her,  | 
and  she  has  only  to  select  with  judgment  and  i 
combine  with  effect,  to  appropriate  her  outward 
appearance  so  as  to  form  a  prepossessing  speci- 
men of  internal  loveliness  and  worth  ;  the  por- 
trait of  our  countrywomen  will  then  be  complete. 
Revetting  to  this  end,  we  felicitate  the  moderate 
extension  of  the  waist,  and  the  advanced  and 
increased  shading  of  the  bosom.  We  are  friends  i 
to  an  appropriate  and  correct  distinction,  and 
wish  not  the  bust  and  arms  to  be  completely 
covered  in  the  evening  costume,  we  are  desirous 
only  that  the  nicely  poised  medium  which  blends 
taste  with  delicacy,  and  fashion  with  decorum, 
should  be  at  all  times  preserved. 

Most  prudent  this,  and  most  discerning  she, 
Who  thus  the  secret  keeps  of  pleasing ; 
Thus  shall  ye  keep  the  hearts  thy  charms  have 
won. 

In  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  full  description 
•f  the-Rugen  mantle,  or  Swedish  wrap;  this 
elegant  and  novel  article  still  retains  its  place 
among  those  females  of  rank  and  fashion  who 
pride  themselves  on  a  tasteful  singularity.  We 
Lave  now,  however,  to  add  several  oiher  articles 
in  this  line,  which  are  equally  eminent  in  fashion- 
able notoriety.  The  mantle  of  scarlet  kersey- 
mere, reaching  to  the  feet,  with  a  high  standing 
collar,  confined  round  the  throat  with  a  rich  cord 
and  tassels,  which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waist.  These  cardinals,  or  mantles,  are  trimmed 
entirely  round  with  scarlet  velvet,  laid  fla',  of 
about  a  nail  in  depth,  and  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguishing, appropriate,  and  becoming. 

French  coals,  or  pelisses,  are  not  now  permitted  • 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat  wrhiu  a 
quarter  of  yard.      They  are  at  this  sea»;on  worn  | 
•pen,  in  the  robe  style,    with  chcmibcues  d-la- 


milUaire  of  white  satin,  figured  silk,  or  twill 
cambric  ;  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  velvet,  a 
purple  or  flame  colour,  and  trimmed  with  rr.ole 
skin  or  swansdown,  and  some  are  formed  of  white 
satin ;  but  this  latter  article  is  appropriate  only  to 
the  carriage  costume.  We  have  seen  several 
coats  of  light  blue  sarsnet ;  but  such  habits  we 
cannot  recommend,  either  as  consistent  or  be- 
coming ;  light  blue  is  too  chilling  a  colour  for 
an  autumnal  selection,  and  single  sarsnet  of  too 
slight  a  texture  to  convey  an  idea  of  comfort  or 
utility.  Hats  of  the  Yeoman  form,  with  triangu- 
lar fronts,  formed  of  velvet,  quilled  satin,  or  scarlet 
kerseymere,  checked  with-  white  satin  or  velvet, 
aje  new  and  elegant  articles.  The  edge  of  these 
hats  are  orhamented  similar  with  the  trimming 
which  finishes  the  pelisse,  or  mantle.  Morning 
bonnets  of  the  Cottage,  or  Scotch  form,  com- 
posed of  the  satin-straw,  are  generally  esteemed; 
and  a  few  Spanish  hats  of  the  same,  together  with 
those  of  imperial  chip,  with  full  corkscrew  edges, 
ornamented  with  an  autumnal  flower  in  front,  are 
observable  in  carriages.  The  Nun^s  hood,  the 
cap  and  mob  Anne  Boleyn,  with  small  half 
handkerchiefs  variously  disposed,  form  the  most 
distinguishing  covering  for  the  head  in  this  line. 

]n  full  d^ess,  the  hair  with  wreaths,  flowers,  and 
ornaments  in  jewellery,  b  considered  as  roost 
fashionable.  The  veil  is  now  entirely  laid  aside 
as  an  head-dress;  but  we  think  uur  ekgantemrWl 
find  oo  decoration  more  interesting  or  becoming. 
There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  articles  of 
gowns  and  robes  since  our  last  communication. 
Morning  dresses  are  chiefly  composed  of  cambric, 
or  jaco<iot  muslin;  and  the  waist  and  sleeves  are 
worked  in  a  small  but  full  pattern  of  embroidery 
in  satin«stitch  and  open-hems.  Mull  muslin, 
with  the  raised  coral  spot,  finished  at  ihe  feet 
with  a  siniilar  beading,  terhiinating  at  the  extreme  ^ 
edge  with  a  narrow  Vandyke  lace,  is  an  article  of 
considerable  attraction.  With  these  dresses  are 
worn  the  full  plaited,  or  surplice  sleeve,  which 
is  gathered  at  the  wiist  in  a  deep  cuff,  and  trim- 
med with  a  Vandyke  lace.  The  bosomis  made 
to  sit  close  to  the  form,  and  is  gored  with  the 
same  coral  beading  as  ornaments  the  dress ;  for 
an  evening  it  is  cut  low  round  the  neck,  cud 
worn  with  a  simple  tucker  of  Vandyke  lace ;  if 
worn  as  a  morning  habit,  it  is  either  made  high 
in  the  neck  and  finished  wiih  a  deeo  Vandyke 
ruff  li  la  Mary  Queen  uf  Scots y  or  the  throat  and 
bosom  is  covered  with  a  chemisette,  orx;mbroider- 
ed  shirt.  This  chaste  ornament,  so  long  and  so 
justly  esteemed  for  its  delicacy  and  uitlity,  is  now 
wovii  with  a  double  plaiting  of  Vandyke  muslin, 
forming  a  very  high  and  stiff  frill,  which  sits  close 
round  the  throat,  and  is  sloped  to  a  point  at  the 
chin.  The  winge<l  luff  forms  a  dignified  and 
fashionable  apjiendag.*  to  the  evening  dress.    For 
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•hurt  sleeves  we  know  of  none  moie  select  than 
the  double  Vandvke;  ihe  crescent  slesve,  and 
ihe  full  puffed  sleeve,  formed  in  three  divisions, 
with  bands  of  lace,  needlo-work,  silver,  or  gold. 
The  fronts  of  dres-es  are  generally  cut  to  fit  the 
fofm  ;  and  where  the  bust  i>  finely  turnetl,  we 
know  not  of  any  fashion  which  can  be  more  ad- 
vantageous ;  but  to  a  spare  figure  we  recommend 
a  little  more  embellishment.  Round  gowns  are 
now  so  constructed  by  the  French  gores,  as  to 
have  no  gathersat  the  boUom  of  the  waist.  Plaid 
ribbands  and  scarfs  have  been  introduced  within 
this  lasf  fortnight ;  the  latter  is  twisted  round  the 
throat,  crosses  the  back,  and  falls  in  irregular 
lengths  down  the  figure  in  front,  the  ends  finished 
with  correspondent  tassels.  The  long  India  shawl 
of  crimson,  or  orange,  is  muck  used  as  an  evening 
wrap.  We  nevet  recollect  the  period  when  the 
varie<l  and  listefuJ  disposition  of  this  graceful 
ornament  produced  so  attractive  and  becoming 
an  effect.  French  aprons  are  less  dititinguishing 
than  formerly »  and  Grecian  drapery  of  airy  lex- 
ture,  gives  place  to  the  pliant  and  graceful  folds 
of  satin,  kerseymere,  and  velvet,  more  appropriate 
for  the  season.  Amidst  the  most  fashionable 
articles  in  trinkets  we  observe  the  Paroquet 
brooch,  at  an  ornament  at  once  beautiful  and 
unique,  it  has  scarce  any  competitor.  Coral  or- 
naments, together  with  bright  amber,  deep  topaz, 
and  garnets,  variously  designed,  are  in  general 
esteem  ^  and  shells  set  in  gold,  as  brooches  for 
gowns,  and  in  bandeaus,  and  diadems  for  the 
hair,  are  amidst  the  fashionable  display.  The 
Pigeon  brooch  (thin  emblematic  ornament  which 
so  recently  graced  the  bosoms  of  our  fair  fashion- 
ables) has  in  a  great  degree  been  exploded  for  the 
above-mentioned  more  novel  ornaments.  Can  it 
be  judicious  thus  to  banish  the  tartle  from  its 
nest  ?  Shoes  are  now  chosen  of  white,  orange, 
crimson,  or  green  velvet;  for  the  Greets,  black 
and  brown  of  various  shades.  The  new  colour 
for  the  seaiion  is  a  shading  of  orange  and  scarlet, 
blended  so  as  to  represent  a  bright  flame,  or  pale 
orange  colour.  The  tartan  pljid  is  just  introduced, 
and  it  is  thought  will  remain  a  favour!! c  during 
the  winter.  Purple,  crimson,  raorone,  and  dark 
green,  have  also  their  share  in  a  fashionable  selec- 
tion. 


LETTER  ON  DRESS. 

BplHolary  display  of  the  Ta$te  and  Fashions  for 
the  Season,  communicated  in  a  Utter  from  EttMU 
to  Julia. 

MT  DBARE8T  JUMA,  pjrtMian-square. 

We  left  the  hospitable  and  elegant  mansion 

of  Henley-Grove  only  three  days  since  ;   so  thai 

amidst  the  early  arrivals  in  the  metropolis  you 

wHl  see  announced  that  of  my  uncle's  family. 


Sensible  as  we  all  prolci>  ourselves  to  the  plea- 
sures of  a  London  residence  when  autumn*s 
beauties  fade,  and  drooping  nature  mourns  her 
sad  decliBe,  yet  we  shoQld  Itavc  continued  a  few 
weeks  longer  in  that  abode  of  splen'lour  and  fas- , 
cination,  but  business  of  an  urgent  nature  called 
my  uncle  to  town,  and  though  somewhat  too 
early,  my  aunt  proposed  we  should  complete  the 
family  cavalcade.  So  here  we  are  again,  my  dear 
Julia,  jeining  the  fashionable  throng;  and  here 
I  am  destined  to  remain  during  the  winter,  ic 
being  resolved  that  I  quit  nut  these  kind  relatives 
till  1  have  assisted  at  the  wedding  of  my  cousin 
Mary,  who  is  to  become  the  bride  of  Lord  L 
M  ,  early  in  the  spring.  With  this  splendid 
match  in  view,  we  promise  ourselves  a  most  bril- 
liant winter  campaign.  1  shall  endeavour  to 
atone  for  my  lengthened  absence  from  friendship 
and  Juii'i,  by  continuing  to  transmit  her  pro- 
I  grcssive  accounts  of  our  movements,  and  by  a 
I  dv^'tail  of  such  fashioiuble  descriptions  as  shall 
,  continue  her  unrivalled  in  taste  and  elegance 
I  amidst  the  belles  of  Truro.  1  have  pledged  my- 
self never  to  allow  wy  pleasures  to  infringe  on  . 
the  sacred  claims  of  relative  affection,  or  to 
weaken  those  cords  which  bind  me  to  friendship 
and  you. 

Wc  have  been  three  days  in  town — have  vi- 
sited all  the  fashionable  shops,  purchased  manj 
fashionable  articles,  been  once  to  the  theatre,  and 
last  night  sported  with  the  gay  throng  at  Lord 
M— — 's  splendid  ball.  Five  hundred  cards  were 
issued  on  the  occasion;  and  foifr  sets  arranged 
themselves  for  the  waltz,  reels,  and  cotillions^ 
dressed  in  the  true  Arcadian  style;  while  the  more 
steady  nymphs  appeared  in  velvet,  satin,  or  cloth 
of  so  fine  a  texture  that  its  folds,  varying  with 
etch  motion  of  the  figure,  exhibited  at  once  the 
most  expressive  grace  and  novel  elegance.  You 
know,  dear  Julia,  how  immediately  my  spirits 
rebound  at  the  sound  of  sprightly  music,  and 
bow  completely  ray  heart  is  in  unison  with  my 
heels  when  a  ball  is  the  order  of  the  evening. 
Mtiy  and  myself  did  our  best;  we  passed  an 
evening  highly-gratifying,  and  fout'.*d  it  with  ail 
our  hearts.  Here  was  the  ne\i'  made  bride,  Lady 
L— ,  and  her  sister-in-law,  the  Honourable 
Miss  C—  W— ,  both  meteors  that  blazed 
with  no  ordinary  lustre  last  winter  amidst  the  haut 
/on,  attracting  numerous  spirks  of  fashion  in  their 
train.  Matrimony  (so  awful  in  its  nature)  has 
not  rendered  her  Lidyship  either  sober  or  sad ; 
for  she  danced  and  trifled  with  infinite  spirit,  and 
looked  btautiful  as  ever.  The  disjilay  of  English 
heroes  was  a:>  greit  this  evening  as  thai  of  B'iish 
beauties.  Aimdst  the  former  was  the  far-famed 
defender  of  Act p,  who  has  been  so  often  tiic  sub- 
ject of  your  enthusiastic  panegyric.  I  had  never 
before  seen  him;  and  as  you  admirt  him  throug* 
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the  medium  of  reported  excellence,  independent 
of  pereonal  knowledge,  I  propose  conveying  you 
by  the  next  packet,  the  most  accurate  likeness  that 
was  ever  Uken  of  this  celebrated  h«ro;  it  is  a 
bronze  medal,  with  his  name  (Sir  Sidney  Smith) 
engraved  in  the  Roman  style  around  the  head  ^ 
and  on  the  reverse  is  a  triumphal  croi^n,  encir- 
cling the  appropriate  motto  of  "  Caur  de  Lion.^^ 
As  many  of  our  fair  Truro  friends  will  probably 
wish  to  possess  the  resemblance  of  a  hero  of  so 
much  worth  and  valour,  I  will  just  tell  you  that 
the  medal  is'  sold'  at  the  moderate  price  of  half-a- 
guinea,  atLindseirs,  Bookseller,  Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square ;  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  classic  and  striking  likenesses  that  ever  came 
from  the  hand  of  a  medalist. 

1  suppose,  Julia,  I  should  not  be  forgiven  were 
1  to  conclude  this  epistle  without  saying  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  personal  decoration.  A 
long  list  of  observations  to  this  effect  will  there- 
fore be  enclosed  for  your  edification ;  and  I  shall 
•ccupy  the  remainder  of  this  letter  with  a  few 
choice  descriptions,  which  you  may  consider  as 
ehef  d*WHvre»  of  taste  and  fashion.  Mary  has 
this  moment  received  from  her  milliner  a  Cassock 
pelisse  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  gossamer 
fur;  it  is  made  without  a  ^pe,  and  flows  open 
in  front,  with  a  College  vest  of  the  same.  With 
this  elegant  and  fashionable  coat  she  is  to  have 
the  new  Suhana  hat,  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial 5  it  is  turned  up  in  front,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  lined  with  bright  amber  velvet,  and 
ornamented  with  an  Angola  feather  of  the  same 
colour,  or  with  a  wreath  of  the  stuttion  flower. 
My  aunt  has  presented  me  with  a  pelisse,  and 
hat  of  similar  construction,  but  composed  of 
violet  velvet,  trimmed  with  mole  skin.  My  hat, 
however,  diifeit  in  a  degfee  from  Mary^s,  being 
formed  entirely  of  velvet  the  colour  of  roy  pelisse, 
embroidered  at  the  edge  (where  it  turns  up)  in 
a  fancy  border  of  a  pale  amber  colour,  with  a 
cord  and  tassel  ornamenting  the  crown.  Mary 
has  ordered  a  most  superb  robe  of  the  finest  flame- 
coloured  cloth  (which  is  now  become  quite  the 
jrage  amongst  females  of  rank  and  taste);  it  is 
embroidered  in  a  rich  gold  border  round  the  train 
and  bosom.  It  buttons  4uwn  the  back  with  gold 
buttons,  and  a  row  of  the  same  is  placed  down 
the  front  of  the  waist.  It  has  a  long  Bishop^s 
sleeve  of  the  clearest  French  lawn,  striped,  and 
finely  plaited  between  each  stripe.  It  is  gathered 
into  an  embroidered  wrist- band,  above  which  is 
teen  the  new  Ludovica  bracelet,  of  a  similar  con- 
struction with  those  presented  by  the  Emperor  of 


Austria  to  bis  bride  elect.  With  this  dress  Mary 
intends  wearing  her  hair  fiincifully  disposed,  and 
ornamented  with  a  diadem  of  brilliants  d-^CAi- 
nese,  with  earrings  an>4  nocklace  to  correspond. 
At  the  ball,  last  evening,  were  several  dancing 
dresses  made  simply  round,  and  formed  of  blos- 
som, white,  or  amber  satin,  decorated  at  the  feet 
and  round  the  bosom  and  sleeves  with  Vandyke, 
or  scolloped  lace.  This  last-mentioned  orna- 
ment is  now  however  become  so  general  that  it 
will  soon  decline  in  fashionable  estimation. 
Amidst  the  brilliant  throng  assembled  this  even- 
ing, I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
singular  appearance  of  two  y^ung  women  dressed 
in  slight  mourning ;  and  who  I  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  two  Misses  J— s,  who  were  the 
reigning  belles  at  Chdtenham  and  Worthing 
during  the  season.  Their  attire  this  evening  con- 
ffbted  of  a  round  train  dress  of  black  gossamer 
satin,  rising  to  the  edge  of  the  throat,  where  it 
fiubhtd  in  a  kind  of  neck-band,  formed  of  tbiee 
rows  of  fine  pearl.  A  fine  silver  filagree  net  was 
extended  over  the  bust  in  front,  somewhat  like 
the  bibs  worn  by  the  antients ;  and  it  was  termi- 
nated at  the  bottom  of  the  waist  with  an  elastic 
band,  and  large  acorn  tassels  of  silver.  To  these 
dresses  were  attached  the  long  Bishop  sleeve 
like  those  already  described  as  chosen  by  Mary, 
except  that  these  were  of  plain  French  lawn, 
clearer  than  any  I  have  ever  before  seen,  and 
plaited  with  the  utmost  delicacy .  On  their  heads 
they  wore  turbans  of  grey  chambrey,  thickly 
frosted  vrith  silver;  these  were  fancifully  dis- 
posed, yet  much  in  the  Indian  style.  But  the 
most  attractive  part  of  this  interesting  costume 
was  a  Jerusalem  rosary,  formed  of  the  beads  called 
Virgin's  tears.  This  rosary  wa«?  worn  round  the 
neck,  reached  a  quarter  of  a  yard  below  the  waist, 
and  from  the  centre  was  suspended  the  Red  Ctosa 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  at  the 
estreroe  edge  of  which  hung  an  emerald  emble* 
matic  of  the  Koran,  tendmg  to  shew  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Christian  faith  over  that  of  Mahomet, 
White  satin  slippers,  wove  in  a  pattern  of  filagree, 
or  rock-work  in  silver,  with  Opera  fans  of  carved 
amber,  completed  this  singularly  attractive  cos- 
tume. Figure  to  yourself,  dear  Julia,  two  girk 
of  uncommon  beauty,  of  graceful  air  and  stature, 
thus  attired  ;  and  wonder  not  that  they  were  the 
reigning  planets  of  the  evening.— Adieu  I  I  leave 
yon,  dear  friend,  imprest  with  their  images,  and 
hasten  to  bid  you  a  good  night. 

Evtr  your 

ELIZA. 


London  r  Printed  by  and  for  J.  Bell,  RcfKthampton-streety  Strandy  1807. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES. 


Cfie  Ctoentp^&uttft  0vmhtu 


HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  ETRURIA. 


Maria  Louisa  JosEPHiN  A, the  Queen 
Dowager,  Regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
was  born  at  Madrid  on  the  17th  of  July* 
176*%  and  is  the  daughter  of  Charles  IV. 
Kitig  of  Spaia,  and  of  his  Queen  Louisa 
Maiia  Theresa,  born  a  Princess  of  Parma. 
She  was  married  to  her  first  cousin*  the  late 
King  of  Etruria,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
179r>.  They  were  both  descendants  of 
Philip  V.  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
made  by  him  a  King  of  Spain,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  England  and  all  other 
countries  by  the  tieaty  of  Utrecht  in '17 13. 

After  the  series  of  victories  won  over  the 
Germans  in  1800,  the  French  Government 
resolved  to  change  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany  into  a  kingdom,  and  reward  the 
promptitude  with  which  Spain  had  made 
peace  by  granting  the  crown  of  Etruria 
to  a  Spanish  prince.  The  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville  sanctioned  the  ascension  of  the  In- 
fant of  Spain  to  the  Etrurian  throne,  and 
the  silence  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
acknowledges  the  legitimacy  of  the  new 
monarch's  title. 

The  virtue  and  mildness  of  the  royal 
couple,  vanquished  the  prejudices  which 
their  new  subjects  could  not. refirain  from 


entertaining  J  and  in  a  short  time  peace 
and  content  reigned  through  the,  whole 
kingdom. 

In  1803  this  Princess  mourned  the  lost 
of  her  husband.  He  was  a  man  of  a  weak 
mind  and  constitution,  ambitious  and  timid* 
superstitious  and  irresolute,  but  the  mild- 
ness of  his  temper  and  his  untimely  death, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  caused  him  to  be 
sincerely  regretted.  He  left  a  son,  Charltt 
Louis  II.  born  on  the  «2d  of  Becember, 
I7f)9»  and  a  daughter,  born  «ome  months 
after  his  death.  The  son  succeeded  him, 
and  the  Queen  Dowager  was  proclaimed 
Queen  Regent  during  his'minority. 

When  Bonaparte  had  ascended  (he  im- 
perial throne,  it  is  reported  that  he  sent 
Eugenius  de  Beauhaniais  to  ask  the  hand 
of  the  royal  widow  j  who  returned  a  poUt» 
refusal. 

Secured  from  the  fear  of  foreign  enetniet 
by  the  same  hand  that  has  overturned  and 
created  kingdoms,  this  Princess  dedicates 
all  the  blouming  hours  of  her  youth  to  a 
strict  performance  of  the  duties  of  her 
station,  and  ail  her  cares  to  the  prosperity 
of  her  subjects  and  the  education  of  her 

children- 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


PAUUNA;  OR,  THE  RUSSIAN  DAUGHTER* 

AHpTttlR  HltTORT  OF  THB  RUSSIAN  LADT  WHICH    WAS  INS'CRTED    lif    OUR  LAST  MAOAZIMK» 


At  TIRftlFIED  BT  MR.  MERRT. 


SINCE  the  foregoing  stoiy  was  written  we 
hlkve  discovered  a  poem  on  the  tame  subject,  by 
the  Ute  Mr.  Robert  Merry,  who  published  it  in 
in  1787 ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  copious  ac- 
count, as  it  hu  become  extremely  scarce. 

It  it  entitled,  '*  Paulina  j  or,  the  Russian 
Daughter;**  and  is  comprised  in  a  thousand  and 
ten  lines,  divided  into  two  parts.  The  motto  we 
have  taken  as  selected  by  the  poet. 

In  the  Preface  he  says  i-***  As  the  affecting 
and  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances 
that  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  Paulina,  ap- 
X  peared  to  me,  upon  first  hearing,  not  unworthy 
of  the  generous  sympathy  of  a  British  public,  1 
caused  a  simple  relation  of  the  same  to  be  printed 
'  in  a  London  newspaper,  in  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember,  1783.  What  impression  that  account 
made  I  Icnow  not,  but  1  hope  it  was  not  such  as 
to  render  im|»roper  this  attempt *of  treating  the 
•ubject  in  verse.  And  I  trust  the  ensuing  pages 
may  in  some  degree  serve  to  show,  that  unremit- 
ting parental  severity  tends  to  excite  in  youthful 
minds  a  fatal  terror,  which  the  weakness  of  na> 
ture  is  unable  to  encounter,  and  which  often- 
times the  maturity  of  reason  and  reflection  is 
iosufikient  to  overcome.  From  this  story  also 
we  may  be  taught  to  consider,  that  confidence 
Rnd  security  are  not  for  mortals  \  that  the  most 
pure  of  heart,  the  most  noble  of  sentiment,  and 
the  most  innocent  of  intention,  are  hourly  liable 
to  be  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  infamy, 
Rnd  despair,  from  the  mere  operation  of  human 
imbecility,  and  a  hapless  train  of  unforeseen 
events.  Several  persons  of  character  and  dis- 
tinction in  Russia  have  given  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  transactions  which  1  have  endea- 
^ured  to  describe,  and  which  happened  in  a  re- 
aiote  part  of  that  extensive  empire.** 

The  story  in  the  poem  varies  from  that  already 
given.  We  shall  tell  plirt  of  it  in  the  Poet's  own 
words,  with  a  few  lines  iif  prose  necessary  to 
Mfinect  the  selectioni*,  which  also  include  the 
VAriaMdDS. 

•*  For  twice  nine  summers  had  the  matron's  care 
To  ev'fy  flfioe  traio'd  the  pliant  fair ; 
A4at!  twelve  moons  had  *adly  waped  away, 
Stnct  in  tht  tomb  that  firieod>  that  mother  lay.'' 


One  moonlight  evening,  whilst  walking  on  th« 
terrace,  she  heard  a  plaintiTe  ioTC-tong  addressed 
to  her  in  a  manly  voice, 

<*  The  youth  advancM  before  th*  astonishM  maid; 
A  round  his  limbs  no  vrlnt'ry  robe  was  cast 
T*  oppose  the  fury  of  the  searching  blast. 
But  in  despite  of  cold,  his  bosom  bare 
Betr^yM  a  careless  desolation  there.** 

This  she  perceived  more  distinctly  as  he  ap- 
proached the  terrace,  by  means  of  the  light  in  her 
chamber.  She  finds  him  to  be  her  lover,  Mar- 
kof.  Whilst  she  was  conversing  with  him  r 
storm  arises. 


'  The  argent  moon  retires. 


And  in  a  cloud  collects  her  mimic  fires; 
Cenfusion  reigns,  and  Terror's  monster  form 
Stalks  in  the  uproar  of  the  coming  storm. 
His  arrowy  sleet  the  genius  of  the  pole 
Shoots  furious  forth,' and  mutt'ring  thunders  roll. 
While  with  red  glance  his  eye-balls  flash  around^ 
And  the  broad  lustre  glows  upon  the  ground  ; 
The  forest  groans,  and  every  beast  of  prey 
Hies  to  htf  wonted  covert  faraway  ; 
The  startled  peasant  shuddering  in  his  bed 
Doubts  the  weak  structure  of  th*  imceruin  died.** 

She  invites  him  fn  :—  ^ 

"  Seek,  if  thou  canst,  a  welcome  shelter  here. 
Nor  shall  to-night  my  father's  steps  invade 
The  sacred  transport  of  a  faithful  maid. 
TirM  with  a  sportsman's  toil  amid  the  snows. 
He  early  sought  refreshment  from  repose. 
And  far,  his  chamber  on  the  southern  side 
From  mine  long  passages  and  halls  divide  ; 
Nor  n  the  terrace  high,  and  love  has  wings. 
O'er  ev'ry  human  boundary  he  springs*" 

He  climbs  a  spreading  fir-tiee,  and  from  its 
branches 

**  Springs  to  Paulina's  arms,  and  clasps  her  round. 
Sooths  with  a  fond  respect  her  wak'ning  fears. 
And  on  her  whi'e  han<l  m**lts  in  rapt'rnus  tears, 
TelU  of  the  lone-felt  pangs  that  tore  his  breast. 
Days  mark'd  with  woe,  and  nights  unknown  t* 

rest. 
His  eyes  o'er  all  her  timid  beauties  rovt 
In  sweet  delirium  oi  extaiic  love  ; 
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Hit  plighted  faith  with  solemn  oaths  he  girtt 
As  solemn  the  his  plighted  faith  receives. 
In  whi«p*ring  joy  the  rapid  momenu  glide, 
He  looks  the  husband,  and  she  smiles  the  bride ; 
To  happier  scenes  their  active  fancies  stray 
The  hopM  Elysiam  of  a  future  day." 

This  concludes  the  first  part ;  the  second  begini 
with  recounting  her  conversation  with  Maikof. 
"  But  oh!  what  horror  seizM  her  quivMng  hearty 
What  unprovM  anguish  of  distressful  smart. 
When  on  the  steps  that  fo  her  chamber  lead 
She  surting  listens  to  her  father^s  tread  5 
With  out-stretchM  arm,  and  tenor-mlling  eye, 
Perceives  his  steady  pace  still  winding  niigh| 
And  destitute  of  ev'ry  wishM  relief. 
She  stands  a  marble  monument  of  grief; 
Meantime  Alexis*  more  attentive  care 
ObservM  a  chest  that  time  was  mouldVing  there. 
Within  tlie  stifling  void  his  limbs  he  threw. 
And  ere  it  clo!»*d  sighM  forth  one  deep  adieu.^ 

Her  father  enters,  harshly  exclaiming, 

'**  Thou  torment  of  my  life. 
Thou  living  semblance  of  my  hated  wife^ 
Why,  thus  disturb^  at  midnight*s  peaceful  hotir, 
Shun\t  thou  oblivious  sleep's  consoling  powV?** 
But  thou,  when  all  the  living  mock  the  dead, 
Measur*st  thy  chamber  with  unquiet  tread. 
Perhaps  some  lawless  flame  usurps  l\w  brea&t. 
Some  youth,  tho*  absent,  still  disturbs  thy  rest} 
Nay,  stich  are  female  arts,  this  chest  may  hold 
Some  base  solucer,  some  adventVer  bold.^ 

He  continues  to  scold  and  threaten  the  youn^f 
bdy  till  he  is  tired,  and  then  leaves  her.-^The 
poet  now  invokes  his  Muse  :— 

**  Come  now,  distracted  Muse        ■ 
Inspire  my  sorrowing  verse,  which  strives  to  show 
The  start  of  anguish,  and  thei^hriekof  woe. 
The  prayV  half-utter'd,  and  the  tear  half-shed. 
When  /irst  Paulina  found  her  lover  dead.** 

**  Nor  would  she  think  it  true,  but  ask'd  him  why 
So  cold  his  hand,  and  so  unmovM  his  eye? 
Said  that  the  bitter  tempest  now  was  o*er, 
Her  father  gone,  and  he  need  sleep  no  more. 
But  soon  returning  reason  bade  her  know 
The  wide-embracing  agony  of  woe; 
Her  bosom  rose  convulsive,  the  thick  sigh 
Stuck  in  her  throat  with  passtonM  ecsucy  ; 
•  And  is/  she  cried,  *  that  noble  spirit  fled  ? 
O  let  me  alsd  juin  the  sacred  dead  !* 
Then  sudden  sunk  to  momentary  rest. 
Cold  on  her  dear  Alexis'  colder  breast. 
Alas !  reviving  sense  awak'd  her  care 
To  deeper  horrors  of  sublime  despair ; 
To  dire  perfection  of  excessive  pain. 
To  weop,  to  pray,  to  think,  to  feel  in  vain. 
Onp  white  she  melt«,  then  sttflfens  into  sti^ne, 
Now  mingles  laughter  with  her  maniac  moan  ; 
No.  X  \IV,  Vol,  III, 


Now  on  Iter  terrace  wildly  rushing  forth 
To  court  the  icy  fury  tif  the  north. 
Her  fev'rish  bosoih  only  seems  to  find 
A  burning  torrent  in  each  passing  wind : 
dft  to  Alexis,  with  imagined  bliss. 
She  madly  kceels,  and  gives  th*  unaoswetM  kilt; 
A  whilft  unsettled,  and  awhile  serene. 
She  doubts,  she  lo? es^  she  hopes,  and  fkinU  be- 
tween." 

At  dawn  of  da^  she  goes  to  s^ek  the  porter,  who 
is  thus  described  :-^ 

i*  Dark  was  his  brow,  and  not  one  gletin  of  gract 
PlayM  on  the  surly  features  of  his  face; 
His  pallid  eye- balls  shot  a  tillain's  gaze. 
Mingled  with  abject  cunning's  hateful  ray«; 
Nor  o*er  his  brows  wer»  Time's  white  honours 

shed, 
Bat  half.form'd  gray  usnrp'd  a  sallow  red ; 
No  pleasing  accents  glided  from  his  tongue. 
Like  age  he  seem'd  that  never  h:id  been  youog  ^ 
Yet  oft  his  eye  would  send  unholy  fires. 
That  low  lascivioasness  alone  inspired ; 
For  when  he  saw  Paulina's  form  appear. 
He  tumM  away,  yet  as  he  turn'd  would  leer; 
And  by  the  fiery  glance  too  plainly  show'd 
That  brutal  fiassion  in  his  bosom  glow'd. 
^ut  most  cold  avarice  his  thoughts  confin'd 
And  stifl'd  ev'ry  virtue  in  his  mind.'^ 

Sheimpk>ict  relief,  add  tries  to  enlgage  him  ter 
bear  the  body  away  and  inter  it.  He,  far  from 
being  moved  by  her  supplications  and  her  dis- 
tress, threatens  to  acquaint  her  father  imn^edi* 
ately  with  the  terrible  event,  and  conclude^ 

**  Unless  thou  willing  cfom'st  my  bed  to  share. 
Unless  thou  yield'st  the  treasure  of  thy  charms 
To  the  warm  transport  of  these  lonf  ing  arms.'* 

The  shuddering  maid  fiiints^  and  the  villaiot 
bears  the  hapless  victim  to  his  be^.  He  after* 
wards 

'    1      **  Bore  Alejtis  to  a  Neighboring  vroo<l, 
Subb'd  his  coK:  heart,  and  suln'd  the  woua^ 

with  blood ; 
There,  vrelt'ring  in  the  wkid^  the  yomth  he  laid^ 
To  meet  some  casual  traveller's  fun'ral  aid. 
The  inhuman  porter,  liow  a  tyrant  grown^ 
Smile's  at  Paulina's  rage,  and  mocks  her  moan; 
Whene'er  he  calls,  the  unassisted  fair 
Is  doom'd  his  execr&ble  bed  to  share, 
Meet  the  lewd  terrors  of  hi^  dire  embrace, 
And  y'((:ld  th'  insulting  spoiler  ev'ry  grace^ 
TjII  oft  repeated  pleasures  pall  bis  sense; 
And  interest  sought  for  other  recompense. 
Soon  as  dull  night  a  murky  mantle  spread 
O'er  the  dim  plain,  and  mountain's  misty  httdf 
Some  sordid  lovers  to  her  couch  repair 
And  press  the  beauties  of  th'  abhorrent  £iir^ 
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The  young,  the  vain,  the  hideous,  and  ihe  oM, 
Bought  the  reluctant  ecstacy  with  gold. 
Poor  luckless  girl  !"— 

At  last  she  b  dragged  by  the  inhuman  slave  to 
a  dwelling, 
•*  Where  twelve  mean  wretches  drain'd  the  frantic 

bowl, 
Of  manners  lude,  and  infamous  of  soul. 
Barren  of  sentiment  and  feeling  too, 
Sons  ofsevere debauch,- a  baleful  crew; 
To  such  as  these  the  mtek  Paulina  borne, 
With  eyes  that  streamed  like  April's  humid  morn, 
SustainM  the  savage  wrongs  of  brutal  fire. 
Their  mingled  insults,  and  their  causeless  ire/' 

Here  the  poet  hai  the  consideration  to  insert 
Ihe  following  note: — **  It  has  been  objected  by 
friends  whose  opinion  1  much  respect,  that  the 
^  continuation  of  Ptulioa's  submission  to  her 
wrongs,  takes  from  the  propriety  of  pity  ;  but  if 
it  be  considered  that  the  same  cause  existed  which 
overcame  her  in  the  first  instance,  1  hope  1  shall 
be  justified  in  adhering  to  the  fact.**  These 
wretches  all  get  intoxicated, 

**  And  drunkenness,  than  death  more  dire  to  view, 
Wraps  in  oblivious  veil  the  inhuman  crew.*' 

**  Meantime  Paulina  who  with  folded  arms 
Sate  silent  by,  and  brooded  o'er  her  harms. 
Observed  th'  occasion,  while  within  her  breast 
•Revenge  awol^e  for  modesty  opprest ; 
She  saw  weak  hope  expand  a  twilight  ray. 
That  offer'd  rest  to  calm  her  future  day." 

Now  comes  the  catastrophe,  ushered  in  by  the 
following  reflection  :— 
•*  Ah  1  who  among  the  best  can  ever  know 
What  com'mg  guilt  can  lay  his  virtue  low  ? 
Strange  chance,  or  injury,  or  love,  or  rage. 
To  sudden  acts  of  infamy  engage ; 
And  the  most  happy  may  to-morrow  try 
The  arduous  weight  of  life's  calamity." 

Pftulina  seizes  a  dagger  from  the  porter's  belt, 
— ^<*  And  with  unerring  stroke  around, 
In  evvy  heart  fix'd  deep  the  vengeful  wound ; 
Death  trinmph'd  there,  while  from  each  villain's 

side 
The  ebbing  purple  i>our'd  a  smoky  tide. 
Now  from  the  horrid  sceae  she  turn'd  her  view. 
And  with  quick- palpitating  anguish  flew. 
But  first  in  haste  the  mansio.n  key  she  tore. 
That  her  late  tyrant  at  his  girdle  bore; 
Then  home  return'd  across  the  silent  lawn. 
With  all  the  fleottiess  of  the  bounding  £awo. 
.  Soon  as  she  reached  her  solitary  room, 
Which  yet  no  streaks  of  early  light  illume. 
On  the  hard  floor  her  lovely  limbs  she  throws^ 
While  many  a  tear  its  tHnely  aid  bestows  3 


Then  on  her  knees  in  agony  of  sighs. 

Thus  to  th'  Pow'r  Supreme  her  accents  rise: 

'  O  thou  first  cause !  who  rul'st  this  world  below. 

Dread  scene  of  complicated  vice  and  woe. 

If  to  thine  all-embracing  spirit  seem 

Or  good  or  bad  tliis  life's  mytterioufi  dream. 

If  thou  canst  pity  those  who  suifer  here 

The  settled  sorrow  of  the  daily  tear. 

If  ev'ry  action  of  this  world  corobin'd 

Still  float  before  thine  incxhausted  mind. 

My  injuries  shall  with  my  faults  be  known. 

And  plead  for  pardon  at  thine  awful  throne. 

Now  too  in  deep  contrition  will  I  swear 

To  pass  my  life  in  penitence  and  pray'r. 

To  pour  the  pious  hymn  At  early  mom  ; 

Quit  cv'ry  rose,  and  dwell  upon  the  thorn. 

Far  from  my  heav'n-fix'd  thoughts  shall  now  be 

hurPd 
The  joys  of  you'h  and  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
In  humble  solitude  n^y  days  shall  flow. 
And  hallow 'd  hope  be  all  the  bliss  1  know. 
Gnm  suicide,  to  ensc  my  Ub'ring  heart. 
Shall  vainly  lift  his  s^idly  tempting  dart ; 
For  1  will  suffer  what  just  fate  may  give. 
And  all  my  sins  to  expiate,  dare  to  live." 

Ten  lines  more  conclude  the  poem ;  and  at  the 
end  is  the  following  note : — **  It  may  perhaps 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  curious  to  know,  that 
the  whole  of  the  aboverelated  transaction  was 
discovered  by  means  of  the  wife  of  Paulina's 
Confessor;*  and  that  in  consequence  the  mag- 
nanimous Catharine  II.  took  the  unfortunate 
girl  under  her  protection,  and  procured  her  the 
necefisary  retirement  in  a  convent  which  she 
ardently  desired  " 

We  know  not  from  what  sources  the  poet  lias 
taken  his  story.  The  improbability  of  Paulina's 
living  with  a  brutal  slave,  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  father,  is  striking ;  and  the  narrative  of 
such  a  young  girl's  assassinating  thirteen  (^unken 
Russian  peasants  with  impunity,  borders  so  nearly 
on  impossibility,  that  it  is  incredible;  conse- 
quently the  pity  excited  by  the  former  part  of  the 
narrative  is  greatly  enfeebled,  if  not  lost  in  dis- 
gust. The  murder  of  her  tyrant  alone,  would 
have  been  as  effectual  for  her  deliverance,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  that  the  poet  had  not 
the  least  occasion  for  a  dozen  more  barbarians, 
and  that  the  chaste  story  as  we  have  given  it  in 
prose,  would  have  been  far  preferable  for  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem.  Of  the  poetry  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  judge,  as  our  extracts  amount  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  work. 


*  Confessors  have  no  wivef ,  and  it  is  death  to 
reveal  a  eonfebsion,  or  rather  was  so  at  that  time. 

noTE  or  THE  EDITOR. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE'  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CERTAIN  ANIMALS. 

[Concluded  from  Page  181.]     . 


A  French  literary  gentleman,  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  a  few  years  ago  spent  some 
months  in  travelling  among  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains. 

He  giycs  the  following  account  of  the  infor- 
mation he  received  from  one  of  the  mountaineers, 
whose  habitation  was  near  the  Spanish  frontiers : 

"  I  was  seated  near  our  host.  His  ingenous-  j 
ness,  his  good  sense,  his  natural  strength  of 
mind,  superior  to  all  rules  of  art,  charmed  us 
greatly,  and  we  contracted  our  circle  that  we 
might  lose  none  of  his  tales  j  (pr  we  love  them  at 
all  ages,  so  much  that  we  even  tell  them  to  our- 
selves, and  we  frequently  indulge  in  waking 
dreams. 


Omne 


Humanum  genus  est  avidum  nimis  auricularum. 
LUCRET.  UB.  iv.  V.  698. 

Our  attention  animated  him,  especially  when 
he  was  giving  us  the  history  of  sorcerers.  It 
may  be  permitted  to  believe  in  them,  in  an  abode 
where  every  thing  appears  to  be  supernatural  j 
where  Spanish  superstition,  descended  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains^  never  ceases  tu  renew 
its  fjBital  impressions. 

From  sorcerers  he  turned  to  bears,  his  terrible 
countrymen,  as  he  caUed  them,  but  a  good  sort 
of  people  enough  when  they  are  not  molested. 

**  Look,**  says  he,  **  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
that  peak,  as  strait  as  a  taper,  and  which  you  inay 
perceive  above  the  church.  Well,  it  will  soon 
be  forty  years  thut  1  went  thiihcr  as  usual,  com- 
pletely armed.  I  was  at  tliai  time  gay,  contented, 
and  above  all  very  lesulute.  Not  a  yzjrd,*  no 
wolf,  no  bear  J  in  a  word,  nothing.  Says  I  to 
myself  this  must  be  another  time.  I  had  better 
go  home;  when,  ou  turning  a  comer  1  suddenly 
found  myself  nose  to  nose  opposite  to  an  enor- 
mous bear,  uiudi  larger  iJun  myself.  The 
fellow,  how  he  looked]  And  his  fine  skin  !  1  still 
regret  it.  Notwithstanding  my  surprise  and  my 
position,  for  we  were  on  a  cvrnice  (this  is  a  ledge 
four  or  five  feet  brdad,  cut  out  of  the  slope  of  a 
mountain ;  so  that  on  one  side  is  an  almost  per- 

*■  A  species  of  chamois ;  it  avoids  the  sun* 
shine,  and  only  delights  in  the  midst  of  snow 
and  ice.  When  young  it  is  fond  of  man,  caresses 
him,  and  follows  liim  like  a  dog. 


pendicular  rock,  and  on  the  other  an  nn/^aihom- 
able  abyss.)  I  shoiUd  have  come  oflF  well  if  ho 
had  been  alone.  He  was  followed  by  his  female, 
and  two  young  ones,  who  troti.d  already  very 
prettily.  I  prayed  to  our  Lady  for  succour  !  and 
then,  hiding  my  gun  in  order  not  to  scare  them, 
1  stood  still  with  my  back  flat  against  the  rock, 
to  give  them  room  to  pass.  The  great  bear,  who 
was  eating  me  up  with  his  eyes,  whiUt  1  durst 
not  even  look  at  him,  instead  of  turning  back, 
came  and  planted  himself  on  my  right,  and  hit 
female  clapt  herself  on  my  left,  and  a  fine  pair 
of  guardians  I  had  I  In  the  mean  time  the  two 
little  ones  passed  by,  and  the  two  beats  followed 
them  ;  but  looking  sullenly  behind  them  till  they 
lost  sight  of  me.  It  in  enough  for  me  to  say  I 
escaped  with  the  fright.  Past  evil  is  only  a  dream." 

This  tacit  pact  between  aian  and  brute,  in  such 
a  situation,  appeared  very  singular  and  remark- 
able to  us  all.  One  of  the  company  asserted  that 
the  sudden  apprehension  of  any  calamity,  it  the 
greatest  mediator  which  nature  has  granted  us  to 
terminate  our  dissentions.  I  maintain,  added  he, 
that  fear  and  misfortune  always  soften  the  most 
ferocious  beings,  and  that  on  the  cotiirary,  happy 
people  who  are  too  much  so,  are  not  to  be  ap- 
proached nearer  than  we  should  Mount  Vesuvius 
or  Mount  Etna  in  flames. 

The  old  man  then  resumed  hii  discourse,. ag 
follows :  "  You  are  to  know  how  those  who 
hunt  bears  manage  the  matter;  for  a  gunshot 
is  of  very  tittle  consequence.  The  champion 
who  ventures  to  tmdertake  this  sort  of  combat 
is  provided  with  a  long  poniard,  and  covers  hit 
breast  and  back  with  three  sheepskins,  one  over 
the  other,  and  the  thick  woolly  sides  outwards. 
When  he  has  found  the  bear,  and  is  struggling 
with  it,  whilst  it  squeeses  him  with  its  fore  paws, 
tries  to  smother  him,  and  to  teir  him  to  pieces 
with  its  claws;  he,  with  his  left  arm  begins  with 
fixing  its  head  close  to  his  shoulders,  to  avoid 
being  devoured ;  then,  with  his  other  hand  he 
plunges  his  poniard  into  the  loins  of  the  beast, 
which  vainly  howls  and  rojrs,  not  being  able  to 
bite,  and  stabs  it,  till  it  falls  at  his  feet  through 
loss  of  blood,  or  conquered  by  )  ain. 

"  Now,  hearken,  i  shall  tell  you  about  the 
Hercules  ot  the  Pyrenees,  whom  1  bhall  caH 
Michael.  He  had  a  son  w  ho  began  to  beat  abouV 
these  mountains,  and  who  had  already  killed 
wolves,  and  brought  home  yzards.  He  longed  to 
bring  home  a  bear^  but  he  durst  not  attempt  it 
alone, 
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**  Having  discovered  the  d«m  of  one  of  those 
powerful  animals,  he  ran  to  acquaint  his  father 
with  it.  Michael  had  killed  ab6ve  a  hundred 
bears  in  single  combat,  but  as  he  was  grown  old, 
he  no  longer  went  out  alone  to  the  hunt.  His 
son  offers  to  be  his  second.  *  I  consent ;  thou 
knowest  upon  what  condition.  Thou  maye<t 
rely  upon   me,  art  thou  qu:te  sure  of  thyself?* 

*  You  shall  see,  father.'  They  8#it  «»ut,  the  son 
armed  with  a  poniird,  the  ftthcr  with  nothing 
but  his  boldness  and  the  recollection  of  his 
numerous  triumph*. 

**  He  sees  a  bear  coming  towards  him,  walk- 
ing upright  on  his  hinder  paws,  as  alT  these 
animals  do  when  they  encounter  a  man.  He 
rushes  on  it,  as  if  he  was  only  thirty  years  old. 
He  seizes  the  bear  in  his  arm^t,  which  grasp  is  re- 
turned. His  son  instead  of  striking,  runs  away^ 
An  J  the  rocks  did  not  crush  him !  and  the  abysses 
did  not  swallow  him  ! 

**  PuQr  Michael!  what  can  he  do?  what  will 
become  of  him  ?  No  less  robust,  and  more  de- 
termined thrm  his  adversary,  our  Hercules,  from 
pull  to  pull,  and  all  the  while  going  backwards, 
drsiws  it  to  the  edge  of  a  neighbouring  precipice. 
The  tenifiedbear  lets  loo>e  its  prey,  si.ugglcsand 
^scapes,  and  Michael  falls  into  the  abyss.  He 
was  found,  and  carried  home  with  bruised  and 
broken  limits,  but  still  living. 

**  And  your  son,  what  is  become  of  him? 
f  The  coward  !  You  will  nt»er  see  hi:n  till  after 
my  death.'  Indeed  he  ntver  was  seen  till  after 
that  period;  qoone  spoke  to  him,look«d  at  liim, 
nor  took  the  least  notice  of  hiin.  lie  quitted 
the  country,  and  was  never  more  heard  of. 

**  Another  of  these  bear-hunters,  armed  with 

•  dagger,  seize-!  a  bear  of  the  largest  species,  in 
bis  arms,  and  dragged  it  to  the  border  of  a  cornice, 
fa  order  to  ilirow  it  into  the  abyss ;  the  bear  sen- 
ffible  of  its  impending  danger,  bioke  loose  and 
ran  off."  • 

}n  1799,  3  lutle  book  was  published  in  Paris, 
entitled,  *f  Sentimental  Journey  in  Sirifztrlandy^ 
by  C.  Hwas;,  jun.  The  author  being  in  the 
bouse  of  a  peasant,  rem:trked  a  beards  skin  of  a 
prodigious  size.  *'  I  took  hold  of  a  gun  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  better  made  than  any  of  the 
fKhers  which  were  displayed."  "  That,"  said  my 
old  host,  f*wis  the  gun  of  my  son.  He  was 
killed  by  the  bear  whose  skin  you  have  jus'  now 
noticed.  He  had  mortally  wounded  the  bear, 
but  the  forioDS  beast  had  still  strength  enough 


♦  A  :  rtain  Qantaret  after  having  slain  Antio- 
chus  in  pomba%  'eizcd  his  horse  and  vaults  on  it. 
The  courser  immediately  runs  off  with  him,  and 
leaps  ifito  an  abyss,  where  both  perished. 

Pliv.  i.ip.  1.  CAf.42. 


lef^  to  rush  on  him  and  suffocate  him.     1  found 
them  both  dead,  lying  next  to  each  other," 


These  birds  inhabit  the  Pyren6es,  in  consider- 
able numbers.  *'  On  the  station  of  the  south 
peak  (Picdn  AfMb'),a  vigilant  e<<gle  came  to  re- 
cognise us  on  the  frontier.  His  female  was  also 
desirous  of  seeing  us  at  no  great  distance;  she 
showed  u^  the  white  feathers  which  distinguish 
her  from  her  sublime  spouse.  He,  hovering  ever 
our  heads  at  an  elevation  of  fify  feet,  seemed  to 
count  us  as  we  passed.  1  still'  in  idea  see  his 
formidable  talons  bent  b^ck  on  his  breast,  and 
his  spjrkling  eyes  darting  fiery  g'ances  at  us.  As 
hewas  flying  away  from  us,  I  exclaimed,—- King 
of  the  air,  reign  here,  far  from  those  tyrants  who 
would  make  war  on  thee ;  but  be  not  thyself  a 
tyrant. 

**  Some  shepherds  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  these  birds,  told  us  that  they  had  not  much 
reason  to  complain  of  ihein :  '  Were  it  not  for  a 
poor  cat  which  thvy  seized  lately  whilst  it  was 
sleeping  on  the  roof  of  yon  cottage,  wc  should 
have  scarcely  any  thing  lo  repn>ach  them  with. 
But  we  have  this  cat  at  heart.  If  you  had  but 
heard  how  it  inewrd  !  h  d  you  seen  how  it 
struggled  in  their  talons,  whilst  thev  were  care- 
lessly taking  it  to  iheir  young  ones  I'f 

**  These  peasants  showed  us  the  inaccessible 
peak  where  these  eagles  live  without  rivals  ;  on 
which  their  aerie,  or  nest,  is  situated,  and  from 
whence  they  make  ihcir  incur.sions.  *  The  reason 
why  we  do  not  forgive  them  f«»r  having  caught 
our  cat,  is  because  this  place  abounds  io  par- 
tridges, and  ihey  might  have  picketl  up  as  many 
a.?  they  chose  to  stoop  for.' 

**  We  were  also  told  that  here  in  general  the 
eagles  live  in  a  family  way,  each  in  its  own  roundt. 
Those  who  venture  to  fly  beyond  their  limits, 
and  seek  their  prey  too  near  their  neighbour'^ 
domains,  expose  themselves  to  violent  assaults. 
We  had  la'ely  found  the  carcase  of  an  eagle  with 
its  feathers  still  on,  which  our  guide  in^de  no 
doubt  but  had  been  kilKd  in  singe  comb,  t." 

In  another  part  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
near  the  top  of  the  Peik  of  the  south,  (which  is 
almost  two  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea),  our  traveller  saw  another 
pair  of  eagles.  H*?  says,  **  A  prospect,  which, 
to  be  propeily  regarded,  demanded  more  than 
common  attention,  appeared  all  round  us.     At 


t  Mr.  Bailow  made  a  drawing,  which  he  after- 
wards engraved,  of  an  engle  which  he  saw  brought 
to  the  ground  after  a  severe  conflict  with  a  cat, 
which  it  had  seized  and  taken  up  in  the  air  with 
iu  talqn^. 
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more  than  a  hundred  faihtim  beneath  our  Ceet, 
fluctuated  as  it  were,  a  Tast  sea,  waving  atirl  foam- 
ing, it  was  a  thick  mist  or  fog,  on  the  surface  of 
which  two  eagl^  were  hovering,  which  we  were 
told  inhabited  the  inaccessible  summit  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain.  Those  fierce  birds  after  having 
traversed  clouds  and  fogs,  seemed  to  have  come 
purposely  this  way  to  display  the  sublimity  of 
their  bold  flight  to  our  eyes.  They  made,  as  if 
swimming,  the  lour  of  ^vcral  peak*,  on  which 
we  many  limes  observed  their  vast  projecting 
shadows;  (just  then  a  rival  fly  buzzing  louched 
my  face*),  suddenly  stopping  their  Bight,  they 
seemed  to  float  sle  'ping  in  the  air ;  and  after- 
wards as  suddenly  darted  over  our  heads  quite 
out  of  sight.  In  the  r  different  evolution^,  they 
came  near  enough  for  u<  to  distingMtsh  the  colours 
of  their  wings,  and  then  nil  at  once  they  plunged 
into  the  fog,  and  we  s.>w  them  no  more.** 

The  eagle  rises  higher  in  the  air  than  any  of 
the  winged  race.     There  was  lately  read  at  the 
National  Institute  in  Pari*,  a  memoir  by  C.  la 
Cepede  (author  of  a  natur  1  history  of  fishe<, 
oviparous  quadruped*,   and    serpents),  on  the  i 
flight  and  vision  of  bird<«,  in  which  it  results  from  j 
his  observations,  that  **  the  ea^le,  and  man  of  j 
war    b\u\   (alhQtrosf)y  are  endowed    with    the  i 
strnngest  power  of  fliuh',and  the  acutest  vision.  | 
The  sight  of  these  birds  is  nine  limes  more  ex-  I 
tensive  than  that  of  th(*  furthest  sighted  man;  | 
and  in  two  hundre<l  and  twenty  hours,  or  a  little 
more  than  nine  day<,  allowing  them  sixteen  or  , 
seventeen  hours  of  repose,  ihey  would  make  the  | 
tour  of  the  whole  earth.** 

Tw9  other  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  swift- 
ness of  their  flight.  Wild  swans  when  flying 
before  the  wind  in  a  brisk  gale,  seldom  fly  at  a 
Ifss  rate  than  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  So  says 
Hearne  in  his  account  of  Hudson*s  Bay  and  the 
northern  ocean. 

The  cariicr-pig'^on  has  been  known  to  fly  from 
Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  which,  to  a  man  is  usually 
iTiadc  a  thirty  days  journey,  In  forty-eight  hours. 
To  measure  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  in  some 
degre*-,  a  person  sent  a  carri'-r- pigeon  from  Lon- 
don, by  the  coach,  to  a  friend  in  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  along  with  it  a  note  desiring  that  the 
pigeon,  two  days  after  its  arrival  there,  might  be 
thrown  up  precisely  ^hen  the  town  clock  struck 
nine  in  the  morning ;  this  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  pigf*on  arrived  in  London,  and  flew  into 
the  Bull- inn,  in  Bishopsgate-sireet,  at  half  an 
hour  past  eleven  o'clock  of  ^he  saipe  morning, 
having  flown  seventy-two  miles  in  twQ  hoyrs  ai>d 
a  half  — (i^iwtta/  Register  1765.) 

A   Mr.    Lockman    has    given  the  following 

*  Tlie  eagle  and  fly  were  the  only  living  beings 
which  \  saw  on  the  peak  of  the  south. 


anecdote  of  a  pigeon  in  the  preface  to  his  musical 
drama  of  Rosalinda : 

*•  I  was  at  the  house  of  r.  Mr.  Lee,  in  Cheshire, 
whose  daughte'r  was  a  performer  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  I  observed  a  pigeon,  which  when- 
ever she  played  the  song  of  "  Spero  «^  in 
I  landers  opera  of  AdtnetuSy  and  this  only,  would 
descend  from  theadjacentdove-iiouNC  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  where  she  sat,  and  listen  appa- 
rently with  ple.isinc  emotions;  and  when  thcsong 
was  finished,  it  always  returned  directly  home.** 

O^ST  RICHES. 

In  the  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Potosi 

to  Lima,  by  Anthony  Helms,  in  1789,  late'y  pub- 

j  lished  in  English,  the  auth(»r  says :— '*  Sev^ty- 

three  miles  from  the  capital  the  traveller  enters 

I  on  an  immense  plain,  by  the  Spaniards  called 

,  Pampas,  which  stretches   three  hundred   milea 

'  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  mounuins,  and  about 

'  fifteen  hundred  miles  southward  towards  Pata- 

'  gonia.     This  plain  is  fertile,  and  wholly  covered 

with  very  high  grass,  but  for  the  mo^t  part  unin- 

i  habited.,  and  destitute  of  trees.     It  is  the  abode 

j  of  innumerable  herds  of  wild  hor«e»,  oxen,  os* 

I  trichcs,  3cc  which,  under  the  shade  of  the  gras?, 

I  find  pra.ection  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  ibe 

sun. 

**  As  we  pursued  our  journey  late  one  even- 
ing, we  S1W  large  flocks  of  ostriches  CSilnUhio 
Rheay  Linn.),  which  had  come  forth  from  the 
long  grass  to  refre!»h  themselves  with  wa'er.  On 
the  following  day  some  of  our  attendants  rode  a 
considtraMe  way  into  ihe  grass,  and  brought  back 
about  fifty  egL's  of  these  birds.  The  heat  of  ihe 
sun  being  very  great,  and  each  of  us  carrying  one 
ii)  his  hat,  the  yoimg  birds,  to  our  no  snia!l  asto- 
nishment, broke  the  shells  and  ran  away  into  the 
grass,  which  they  began  to  devour  with  as  much 
appe  ite  as  if  they  had.  been  long  accustomed  to 
such  a  diet.  The  eggs  are  as  large  as  an  inf  »ni*«. 
head  of  a  moderate  siae ;  and  the  young  os'richcs, 
when  hatched,  arc  in  body  of  thesize  of  a  chicken 
two. months  old. 

"  These  ostriches  lay  their  eggs  either  singly, 
or  twenty  together,  in  nests ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  day  time  they  leave  them  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  sit  on  them  only  during 
night,  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  the  dew. 
**  The  ostriches  that  inhabit  the  P-mpis  are 
of  the  height  of  a  calf.  From  the  shortne^  i,f 
their  wings  they  are  unable  to  fly,  but  before  the 
wind  they  run  faster  than  the  fleetest  horse.** 


In  the  year  1774,  William  Cowper,  the  poet, 
being  indisposed  in  body  and  mind,  and  incapable' 
of  diverting  himself  with  cnmoany  or  books, 
sought  for  something  that  would  engage  his  at- 
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tcniion  withoui  fa  iguiog  it.  A  leveret  was  given 
him,  and  in  the  inanagc^ment  of  such  an  animal, 
and  in  ihe  attempt  to  tune  it,  he  thought  to  find 
an  agreeable  employment.  Many  others  were 
ofFere<l  to  him,  but  he  accepted  only  two  mor", 
and  undertook  the  care  of  all  three,  which  hap- 
pened to  bo  all  males.  Each  had  a  separate 
apartmeuf,  so  contrived,  that  the  dirt  made  fell 
throtigh  ir»  o  an  earthen  pan,  which  was  dkily 
emptied  an  I  WJ^he(l.  In  ihe  day-time  ihey  had 
the  rai.ge  of  a  hall,  and  at  night  retired  each 
to  his  own  bed,  never  iniruding  into  that  of 
another. 

Wc  shall  distinguish  '.hem  by  the  letters  A.  B. 
C.  and  continue  in  ihc  words  of  the  au;hor. 

A.  grew  presently  famili  .r ;  he  would  leap 
into  my  bp,  woul.l  let  me  lake  him  in  my  arms, 
and  ha»  frequently  fallen  fast  asleep  on  my  knee. 
He  wa^  once  ill  for  three  day?,  during  which  time 
I  nu'^od  him  ;  after  his  recovery  he  showed  his 
gratitude  by  '/u  kir;g  n!y  hand  and  fingers  al!  over, 
which  lie  never  did  but  once  again  on  a  similar 
cvcc  .sloii.  .Sometimes  I  carried  him  into  the  gar- 
den after  bre  kfasr,  where  he  hid  himself  gene- 
rally under  the  lenves  of  a  cucumber  vine,  sleep- 
ing and  chewing  the  cud  till  evening;  in  Uie 
leav'.s  alio  of  that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  re- 
past. 

The  kin.lnpfis  shown  to  B.  had  not  the  least 
effect.  Heioo  was  si«:k,and  1  aitended  him  ;  but 
if,  after  hii  recovery,  I  took  tlie  liberty  to  stroke 
hiri!,  he  wonld  grunt,  strike,  and  bite.  He  was, 
however,  very  euiortaming. 

C.  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  from 
a  cold  caught  by  sleeping  in  a  damp  box,  was  a 
hare  of  great  humour  and  drollery.  A.  was  tamed 
by  gentle  usage;  B.  was  not  to  be  tamed  at  all; 
but  C.  was  lauie  from  the  beginning. 


1  always  admitted  them  into  the  parlour  after 
supper,  where  they  would  frisk  and  bound  about 
on  the  carpet.  One  evening  the  cat  had  the 
hardiness  to  pat  C.  on  the  cheek,  which  he  re- 
sented by  drumming  on  her  back  so  violently  a» 
to  make  her  glad  to  escape. 

Each  of  these  animals  had  a  character  of  its 
own,  and  I  knew  them  all  by  their  face  only  9 
like  a  shepherd  who  soon  becomes  familiar  to  his 
flock,  however  numerous  as  to  know  them  every 
one  individually  by  their  looks. 

These  creatures  immediately  discovered  and 
examined  the  minutest  alteration  in  the  apait- 
men's  they  were  accustomed  lo^lay  in,  just  as 
cats  do. 

C.  died  >»oung.  B.  lived  to  be  nine  years  old, 
and  died  by  a  fall.  A.  has  just  completed  his 
tenth  year.  1  lately  introduced  a  dog  to  his  ac- 
quaintance; a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a  hare, 
to  a  hare  thai  had  never  seen  a  spaniel.  The 
hare  discovered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  the  dog  the 
least  symptom  of  hostility  :  they  eat  bread  at  the 
same  time  out  of  the  san*e  hand,  and  are  very 
sociable  and  friendly. 

Hares  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them,  and 
are  indefatigably  nice  in  keeping  themselves 
clean. 

The  foregoing  is  an  abridgment  of  an  account 
of  hares,  inserted  by  Mr.  Cowper  in  one  of  the 
GentlemaiCs  Magazines  for  the  year  1 784.  It  has 
likewise  been  published  at  the  end  of  only  the 
common  editions  of  his  work<,  to  which  we  refer. 
By  a  memorandum  found  among  Mr.  C.'s  pa- 
pers, it  appears  that  A.  died  aged  twelve  years 
wanting  a  month,  of  mere  old  age.  A  short 
Latin  epitaph  in  prose  on  A.  and  another  of 
eleven  sunzas  in  English  verse  on  B.  accompany 
the  account. 


DIALOGUE  BETWIXT  SOMEBODY  AND  NOBOI^Y. 


^nmfbodi/.  Wiiv,  'ti<:  as  hard  to  get  a  sight 
of  you,  Mr.  Nobody,  as  it  is  of  the  invisihU  girl. 
J  have  called  twenty  times  a  d.\y  at  your  house. 
Nobody  at  horne,  is  the  cor»>t.iiit  answer.  If  1 
shnuM  go  to  church,  however,  I  am  sure  to  meet 
w'lh  Nobody  there,  especially  when  Dr.  Triple- 
cai'i  jKp;jches. 

SffliO'Ji/.  And  you*re  sure  to  meet  with  Some- 
boc'y  m  all  id;»ces  of  public  resort,  the  opera,  play, 
pic-nic,  card- parlies,  Sec, 

Sumebodif.  Yes:  and  you  will  often  meet  with 
Nobody  in  those  places,  that  would  wish  10  pass 
for  Somebody. 

Nuhodff,  'Tis  true,  the  Somebody  family  of 


late  have  affected  a  great  deal  of  consequence, 
when  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Nobody  family 
are  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  The  Nobodies, 
1  assure  you,  Sir,  are  the  true  pre-adamites.  The 
name  is  on  record  long  before  Adam. 

Somebody,  So  is  the  family  of  Blank. 

Nobody.  A  very  old  race. 

Somebody.  If  we  may  credit  the  Spectator, 
they  once  filled  all  places  of  public  trust  in  this 
kingdom; 

Nobody.  In  trust  for  others,  particularly  the 
family  of  the  Blocks. 

Somebody.  The  Blocks  one  day  or  other  will  be 
the  ruin  of  this  nation. 
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Nobody.  For  myself,  I  have  more  distrust  of 
the  talents 

Somehody.  But  what  does  penealopy,  in  these 
degenerate  days ?  Get  your  nativity  cast  in  the 
mint :  a  thousand  guineas  in  your  pur^e  is  woith 
all  the  ApM^  Ma'csy  and  O^s  in  the  united  king- 
dom. If  there's  a  stain  in  your  character,  a 
little  gold  dust  will  tjke  it  out^the  best  fuliei's 
earth  in  the  nation.  What  does  it  avail,  that 
your  ancestors  bfed  in  the  front  of  battle,  piled 
up  thunder  for  the  insulting  foe,  or  diffused  the 
stream  of  science  through  a  thousand  channels ! 
don't  you  see  the  upstart  hung  r«iund  witT%  tiilef, 
and  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  lost  in  the  glare  of 
his  sideboard  ? 

Noho'ly.  True:  and  yet  Bonapiric  w)u!d  give 
a  good  deal  for  a  genealogy. 

Smnebody.  Yes :  the  French,  who  seem  to  be 
proud  of  the  chains  he  has  imposed  on  them, 
have  really  turned  his  head;  they  have  fed  him 
with  the  soft  pap  of  flalteiy,  they  have  inflated 
him  with  the  gas  of  vanity  to  the  size  of  an  air- 
balloon,  and  yet  withal  ihcy  cannot  manufacture 
a  genealogy  so  as  to  please  him :  his  father  was 
Nobody. 

Nobodif.  And  happy  vrould  it  be  for  the  repose 
of  mankind,  if  he  had  been  content  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  his  father. 

Snmthody.  Happy  indeed.  Now,  my  good 
ft  lend,  I  wish  you  well,  but  am  often  surprised 
that  you  swallow  things  without  the  least  exami- 
nation— things  that  would  stick  in  the  wide 
throat  of  credulity.  For  instance,  when  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  tells  you  that  his  print  ex- 
rlusivfly  contains  the  earliest  and  most  authen- 
tic ariicles  of  information,  Nobody  believes  him 
When  Bonaparte  says,  that  ht-'Il  invade  this 
country.  Nobody  believes  him.  When  a  pen- 
sioner or  placeman  declares  that  he  has  nothing 
•so  much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  his  country, 
Nobody  believes  him.  When  a  quack  doctor 
telU  you  that  his  nostrum  cures  all  diseases, 
Nobody  believes  him.  When  a  boarding-school 
Miss,  in  the  bud  of  beauty,  declares  that  she 
would  not  for  the  world  take  a  flight  to  Gretna- 
Green,  Nobody  believes  her.     1  know  there  arc 


many  faults  laid  to  your  account:  thus  when 
a  favourite  article  of  furniture  is  8}>c>ilcd  of 
broken,  Nobody  did  it.  Thus  also  when  a 
lady  affects  indisposition,  she  sees  Nobody, 
speaks  to  Nobody,  writes  to  Nobody,  dreams  of 
Nobody. 

Nobody.  But  her  waiting-woman  knows  that 
she  sees  Somebody,  speaks  to  Somebody,  writes 
to  Somebody,  and  dreams  of  Somebody.  When 
a  fine  lady  shines  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
Persian  loom,  showered  with  diamonds,  and 
perfamr^il  with  all  the  sweets  of  Arabia,  if  the 
5pou8e  should  collect  courage  enough  to  ask 
who  p.nid  for  all  iho«c  fine  things,  the  answer  is, 
Ncibody  ;  but  when  the  account  comes  to  be 
settled  at  Doctors'Commons,  then  it  is  found  that 
Somebody  jaid  for  them,  or  is  to  pay  for  them, 
with  a  vengeance  too.  One  thing  1  remark, 
that,  previous  to  the  nupti  d  tie,  the  dear  youth 
is  always  considered  as  Somebody,  bu*  whilst  the 
honey  moon  is  yet  In  its  wane  he  is  looked  upon 
as  Nobody. 

Somebody.  Very  true.  After  all  I  have  said,  I 
must  acknowledge,  in  the  words  of  Guld.«mith, 
**  that  even  your  failings  lean  to  virtue's  side.'* 
For  instance:  if  a  play  should  bntrot  up,  puffed, 
and  d— d,  it  is  .tpplauded  by  NoLody.  If  a  book 
printed  on  wire-wove  paper,  hot-pressed, 
bound  in  morocco,  and  elegantly  gilt,  is  found 
to.be  wretched  stuff,  it  is  read  by  Nobody.  If 
a  book  should  be  written  in  favour  of  rei'giofi 
and  morality,  though  neglected  by  all,  it  is 
read  by  Nob«>dy.  If  a  wretch  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  gallows  for  robbing  a  man  of  six* 
pence  on  the  highway,  he  is  pitied  by  No- 
body, he  is  owned  by  Nobody,  he  is  comforted 
by  Nobody ;  whibt  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
villain  in  hij;h  life  should  rob  an  tmsuspect- 
ing  virgin  of  her  hear^  ur  triumph  oTer  her  in* 
noccnce 

Nipbody,  He  is  noticed  by  Somebody,  caressed 
by  Somebody,  applauded  by  Somebody,  invited 
to  dine  by  Somebody,  and  held  out  by  Some- 
body as  the  lionestest  and  worthiest  fellow  in  the 
universe. 

Somebody,  Too  true. 


SELECT  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS  OF  M.  DE  CHAMFORT,  M.  DE 
LA  BEAUMELLE,  AND  OTHERS. 


"  I  LOVE  society/*  said  one  of  the  French 
Prinresses  of  the  Wood  royal :  **  every  body 
listens  to  me,  and  1  listen  to  nobody.** 

Great  memories,  which  retain  every  thing  in- 
discriminately, are  like  masters  of  inns^  and  oot 
masters  of  houses. 


A  French  player,  performing  at  Turin,  thus 
addressed  the  pit:  **  Illustrious  stranger?.** 


Locke  says,  wit  consists  in  dictingoithing 
wherein  diffierent  objects  resemble  each  other ; 
and  judgment  consists  in  distinguishing,  wherein 
objects  which  resemble  eack  other  dife. 
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LA   BELLE   AS»£M3L£E; 


li  wui  said  of  two  particular  persons  with 
whom  Madame  du  Dcffjnt(lh.'  blind  lady  com 
niemorated  by  Horace  Wal(K>l(')  was  acquainted, 
•*  They  are  two  good  heads."  **  Pins  heads,'" 
said  she. 

A  person  was  telling  an  extraordinary  story  to 
a  Gascon;  he  smiled.  "What,  Sir!  xlonoiyou 
bclieTeme?"  asked  the  story'ieller. — "  Pardon 
me,  bat,l  cannot  repeat  your  story  because  of  my 
accent.** 

Montaitrne  never  knew  whut  he  was  going  to 
lay^  but  he  always  knew  what  he  was  saying. 


A  person  who  wishes  to  receive  instruction  by 
reading,  ought  to  nwke  it  an  inviolable  rule  to 
undcratand  all  he  reads. 

Chance  is  the  cone  .tenation  of  effects  of  which 
we  do  not  perceive  the  causes. 

At  twen'y  we  kill  pleasure,  at  thirty  taste  it, 
mt  forty  wr  are  spsiing  of  it,  at  fifty  we  seek  it, 
and  at  six.y  regret  it. 

Let  us  enjoy  to  the  la>.t  moment  the  benefit  of 
the  present  hour.  Above  all,  let  us  take  care 
not  to  anticipate  our  troubles  :  we  only  depend 
on'  the  future  when  we  suffer  the  present  to 
escape  us.  Moreover,  it  is  enjoyment,  says 
Montaigne,  and  not  possob^ion,  which  nukes  us 
happy. 

Oil  this  subject  Pascal  says,  **  If  we  are  so 
sUghily  aiuchcd  to  the  present,  it  is  because  the 
present  is  f;enerally  disagree.«ble ;  we  endeavour 
to  avoid  lering  it  if  it  afQicts  us ;  and  if  it  pltases 
us,  we  regret  il<  escape.  We  ihen  attempt  to 
continue  this  pleasure  by  endeavouring  to  dis- 
prv^e  things,  which  are  not  in  our  power,  against 
a  future  time  to  which  wc  have  no  certainty  of 
att:iining. 

An  expression  of  Wieland,in  his  Agathon.--^ 
**  1  enjoyed  ihat  felicity  which  gives  to  days  the 
rapidity  of  moments,  and  to  moments  the  value 
of  ages.'* 

Voltaire  siys,  labour  delivers  us  from  three 
great  evils,  weariness,  wnnt,  and  vice. 


which  causes  us  ta  feel  pleasure  in  the  perfectionii 
of  what  we  love. 

Projectors  are  too  much  listened  to,  and  too 
much  decried.  The  first,  because  three-fourths 
of  them  are  wrong  iu  their  calculations,  or  else 
want  to  deceive  others ;  they  are  fools  or  knaves. 
The  last,  becaiue  the  welfare  of  an  empire  some- 
times depends  upon  a  project. 

•  Projectors  are  the  physicians  of  states.  They 
conjecture,  affirm,  and  tell  falsities  equally. 
Their  reputation  depends  on  chance  and  preju- 
dice. Both  profit  by  human  folly,  and  are  en- 
riched by  the  same  means  as  have  ruined  thou- 
sands of  others.  Both  live  in  hope  and  dreads 
they  are  both  hughed  at,  and,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  do  without  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  are  they  more  noxious  than 
useful?  This  appears  an  embarrassing  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  that  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  had  there  never  been  projectors 
rtor  physicians ;  butsince  they  have  existed,  and 
still  exist,  it  is  proper  that  some  should  always 
remain,  were  it  only  to  remedy  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  their 4>redecesM)rs. 

An  old  French  nobleman  told  a  lady,  that  for- 
merly his  polite  attentions  were  taken  for  de- 
clarations of  love,  but  that  now  his  declarations 
of  love,  were  only  uken  for  polite  attentions. 

A  French  gentleman  had  courted  a  young  lady 
some  months,  at  la«t  the  mother  asked  him  whe- 
ther, by  thus  continuing  his  courtship  to  her 
daughter,  he  meant  to  marry  her,  or  otherwise. 
To  tdl  you  the  truth,  madam,  replied  he,  it  is  fur 
otherwise. 

Men  love  goodnfss  because  they  stand  in  need 
of  h  :  they  hate  those  virtues  which  are  in  op- 
position to  their  vices  j  and  they  admire  those  ta- 
lents to  which  they  cannot  attain. 

A  seal  for  love  letters  might  be  engraven  with 
this  device,  a  boy*s  head  with  wings  representing 
the  wmd,  blowing  on  a  weathercock:  iu  mottO|^ 
if  thou  changest  not,  1  turn  not. 


Ninon  de  TEncl'^s  defmcd  lov  as  a  sensation 
rather  than  a  sentiment  ;  a  Mind  ta^te,  purely 
sensual;  a  transient  illiiNion,  to  which  pleasure 
gives  birth,  which  converse  destroys,  and  which 
supPO'^6»  no  merit,  tieiUier  in  llie  li)\er  nor  in  the 
beloved  object:  she  saiJ  ii  was  the  intoxication 
«f  leaiOQ.     Leibuits  defined  it  to  be  an  aff;Kiicn 


Balnea^  vinaf  Vcnufy  corrumpunt  corjxira  nostra. 
At  faciwat  titam  balnea,  vina,  Venus! 

Wine,women,  warmth,  against  our  lives  combine  J. 
But  what  is  lif^  without  warmth,  women,  wine  ! 

Christini,  Queen  of  Sweden,  (who  died  hi 
1^)54),  l-^ft  as  a  maxin,  **  A  wise  and  good  mai> 
will  forget  the  p-^^t,  eiih«»r.erjoy  or  support  tb« 
present,  and  rebign  himself  to  the  future.*** 
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Fallopitis^  opioion  of  mineral  waters  drank  on 
the  spot  wasy  they  were  empirical  remediet,  and 
made  rooVe  children  than  they  cured  diseasei. 

He  that  questloneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much ;  but  esperially  if  he  apply 
his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom 
he  asketh :  for  he  shall  give  them  oc  *»ion  to 
please  themseUes  in  speaking,  and  himself  con- 
tinually gather  knowledge.'^ Lore/  Verulam. 

1  thought,  <^id  Pascal,  to  find  many  companions 
in  the  study  of  mankind,  since  it  is  the  proper 
study  for  man.  1  have  been  disappointed ;  fewer 
persons  apply  to  this  study  than  to  that  of  geo- 
metry. 

TThe  different  judgments  we  are  apt  to  form 
upon  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  with  regard  to  their 
respectire  misfortunes,  are  owing  to  our  seeing  the 
blind  generally  in  his  best  situation,  and  the  deaf 
in  his  wofst— namely,  in  company.    The  deaf 


is  certiinly  the  happier  of  the  two,  when  they 
are  each  alone. 

Drink  never  changes,  but  only  shows  our  na- 
tures. A  sober  man,  when  drunk,  has  the  sam« 
kind  of  stupidity  about  him  that  a  drunken  man 
has  when  he  is  sober. 


All  young  animals  are  merry,  and  all  old  onet 
grave.  An  old  woman  is  the  only  ancient  ani- 
mal that  ever  is  frisky. 

Madness  is  consistent— -which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  poor  reason.  Whaterer  may  be  ths 
ruling  passion  at  the  time,  it  continues  equally 
so  throughout  the  whole  delirium— though  it 
should  last  for  life.  Madmen  are  always  constant 
in  love;  which  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  was.-» 
Our  passions  and  principles  are  steady  in  frenzy, 
but  begin  to  shift  and  waver  as  we  return  t* 
reason.* 


THE  CURE  OF  OLD  AGE,  &c. 

FROM   THE   WORKS  OF   FRIAR    BACON. 


or   THE   CAUSI8  OF  OLD   AOI. 

As  the  world  waxeth  old,  men  grow  ol4 
with  it :  not  by  reason  of  the  age  of  the  world, 
but  because  of  the  great  increase  of  living  crea- 
tures, which  infect  the  very  air,  that  every 
way  encompasseth  us  :  and  through  our 
negligence  in  ordering  our  lives,  and  that  great 
ignorance  of  the  properties  which  are  in  things 
conducing  to  health,  which  might  help  a  disor- 
dered way  of  living,  and  might  supply  the  de- 
fect of  due  government. 

From  these  three  things,  namely,  infection, 
D'^S^ig^nce,  and  ignorance,  the  natural  heat,  after 
the  time  of  manhood  h  past,  begins  to  diminish, 
and  its  diminution  and  intemperature  doth  more 
and  more  hasten  on.  Whence,  the  heat  by  liitle 
and  little  decreasing,  the  accidents  of  old  age 
come  on,  which  accidents  in  the  flower  of  age 
may  be  taken  away ;  and  after  that  time  may  be 
reurded;  as  also  may  that  swift  course,  which 
harries  a  man  from  manhood  to  age,  from  age  to 
old  age,  from  old  age  tu  the  broken  strength  of 
decrepid  age,  be  restrained. 

For  the  circle  of  a  man*s  age  grows  more  in 
one  day  after  age  to  old  age,  than  in  three  days 
after  youth  to  age ;  and  is  sooner  turned  from 
old  age  to  decrepid  age,  than  from  age  to  old 
age. 

Ifo.XXIV.Vol,!!/.  * 


Which  weakness  and  intempentnre  of  h«at» 
is  caused  two  ways:  by  th«  decay  of  natural 
moisture,  and  by  the  increase  of  extmneons 
moisture. 

For  the  heat  exbts  in  the  native  moisture,  and 
is  extinguished  by  external  and  strange  moists 
ness,  which  flows  from  weakness  of  digestion,  as 
Avtcenna  in  his  first  book^  in  his  chapter  of 
Complexions,  afiirms. 

Now  the  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  inter- 
nal moisture,  and  of  the  extemaPs  abounding, 
whence  the  innate  heat  grows  cool,  are  i^ny,  as 
i  shall  here  show. 

First  of  all,  the  dissolution  of  the  natural  hap* 
pens  from  two  causes:— 

One  whereof  is  the  circumambient  air,  which 
dries  up  the  matter :  and  the  innate  heat,  whick 
is  inward,  very  much  helps  towards  the  same  t 
for  it  is  the  cause  of  extinguishing  itself,  by  rea* 
son  it  consumes  the  matter  wherein  it  subsists ; 
as  the  flame  of  a  lam;*  is  extinguished  when  ili« 
oil,  exhausted  by  the  heat,  is  spent. 


♦  The  last  five  paragraphs  were  written  by 
Richard  Gr\fBths,an  Idsh  author,  who  died  about 
five-and- twenty  years  ago.  They  were  taken 
from  a  small  book  written  by  him,  entitled  Tht 
Koran,  which  appeared  anooyniously,  and  some 
booksellers  have  erroneously  published  it  as  91 

^  volume  of  Sterne's  works. 

1      H  h 
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The  second  cause  i$  the  toil  proceeding  from 
the  moiions  of  the  body  and  mind,  which  other- 
wise arc  necessary  in  life.  To  these  accrue  weak> 
ness  and  defect  of  natur.',  which  cjsily  sinks  un- 
der so  great  evils  (as  Avicenna  witnesseth  in  his 
first  book  of  Complexions  of  Ages),  not  resist- 
ing those  impel fections  that  invade  it. 

Now  the  motions. of  the  mind  are  called  ani- 
mal, when  the  soul  especially  is  exercised : 

The  motions  of  the  body  are,  when  our  bodies 
are  tossed  aod  stirred  of  necessary  causes,  ill  pro- 
portioned. 

External  moisture  increaseth  two  ways :  either 
/(om  the  use  of  meat  and  other  things  that  breed 
an  unnatural  and  strange  moisture,  especially 
phlegmatic,  whereof  I  shall  discourse  hereafter; 
er  from  bad  concoction,  whence  a  feculent  and 
putrid  humour,  diffeiiog  from  the  nature  of  the 
body,  is  propagated. 

For  digestion  is -the  root  of  the  generation  of 
unnatural  and  natural  moisture,  which  when  it 
is  good,  breeds  good  moisture,  when  bad  a  bad 
one,  as  Avicenna  saith  in  his  fourth  cannon  of  his 
chapter  of  things  which  hinder  grey  hairs.  For 
from  wholesome  food,  ill  digested,  an  evrl  hu- 
mour doth  flow;  and  of  poisonous  meats,  and 
such  as  naturally  breed  a  bad  humour,  if  well 
digested,  sometime  comes  9  good  one. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  only  phlegm 
is  called  an  extraneous  humour,  but  whatever 
other  humour  is  putrid.  Yet  phlegm  is  worse 
than  the  other  external  humour;  in  that  it  helps 
to  extinguish  the  innate  heat  two  ways,  either 
by  choaking  it;  or  by  cold  resisting  its  power  .and 
.quality;  so  Rasj  in  his  chapter  ef  the  Benefiu 
of  Purging. 

Which  phlegm  proceeds  from  hulU  in  meats, 
ncgligtnceof  diet,  and  intemperatare  of  body; 
so  that  this  sort  of  external  moisture  increasing, 
and  the  native  moisture  being  either  changed  in 
4iualities,  or  decayed  in  quantity,  maix grows  old, 
either  in  the  accustomed  course  of  nature,  by 
little  and  little  successively;  when  after  the  time 
of  manhood,  that  is,  after  forty,  or  at  most  fifty 
years,  the  natural  heat  begins  to  diminish :  or 
through  evil  thoughts  and  anxious  care  of 
Blinds  wherewith  sometimes  men  are  hurt.  For 
sickness  and  soch  like  eyil  accidents,  disaotve  and 
dry  up  the  natural  moisture,  which  is  th^  fuel 
of  heat;  and  that  being  hurt,  the  force  and  edge 
of  the  heat  is  made  dull.  The  heat  being  cooled, 
the  digestive  virtue  is  weakened  ;  and  this  not 
performing  its  office,  the  crude  and  ineocted  meat 
putrifiei  on  the  stomach.  Whereupon  the  ex- 
ternal and  remote  parts  of  the  body  being  de- 
prived of  their  nourishment,  do  languish,  wither 
and  die,  because  they  are  not  nourished.  So 
Isaac  in  his  book  of  Fevers  in  the  chapter  of  the 
Consumption  doth  teach; 


But  it  may  be  queried,  what  this  moisture  is» 
and  in  what  place  itis  seated,  whereby  the  natural 
heat  is  nourished,  and  which  is  its  fuel  ?  Some 
say,  that  it  is  in  the  htllow  of  theiieart,  and  iii 
the  veins  and  arteries  thereof,  as  Isaac  in  his  book 
of  fevers,  in  the  chapter  of  the  hectick.  But 
there  are  moistures  of  divers  kinds  iu  the  mem- 
bers wmcIi  are  prepared  for  nouti>hiug,  and  t«» 
moisten  the  joitits.  Of  which  huruoursro?y  ba 
that  is  one  which  is  in  the  vein,  and  that  another 
which  like  dew  is  reposed  on  the  members,  as 
Avicenna  faith  in  his  fourth  book  in  the  cb-^pter 
of  the  Hcciirk.  Whence  perhaps  the  wise  do 
undersund,  ilut  all  these  moistures  are  fuel  to 
the  native  heat ;  but  especially  that  which  is  in 
ihe  heart  and  its  vtins  and  arteries,  which  is  re- 
stored, when  from  meats  and  drinks  good  juices 
are  supplied ;  and  is  made  more  excellent  by 
outward  medicines,  such  as  anointings  and  bath- 
ings. 

or  RCMEDIES  AJOAINST  THE  CAUSES  OFOLD  AGt» 

Hitherto  we  have  discoursed  of  the  causes  of 
old  age :  now  we  must  speak  of  the  remedies 
which  hinder  them,  and  after  what  manner  they 
may  be  hindered. 

Wise  physicians  have  laid  down  two  ways  of 
opposing  these  causes : 

One  Is  the  ordering  of  a  man^s  way  of  living; 
the  other  is  the  knowledge  of  those  properties, 
that  are  in  certain  thing*,  which  theancients  have 
kept  secret, 

Avicenna  teacheth  the  ordering  of  life,  who 
laying  down,  as  it  were,  the  art  of  guarding  old 
age,  ordcreth  that  all  putrefaction  be  carefully 
kept  off*,  and  that  the  native  moisture  be  dili- 
gently preserved  from  dissolution  »nd  change, 
namely,  that  as  great  a  share  of  moisture  may  be 
added  by  nutrition,  as  is  spent  by  the  flame  of 
heat  and  otherwise. '  Now  this  care  ought  to  be 
used  in  the  time  of  manhoo<1,  that  is,  about  the 
fortieth  year  of  a  man's  age,  when  the  beauty  of 
a  man  is  at  the  height. 

These  ways  of  repelling  the  causes  of  old  age 
do  something  differ  one  from  another. 

For  one  is  the  beginning,  the  other  the  end  : 
oni  begins,  the  other  makes  up  the  defect  there- 
of; but  each  brings  great  assistance  to  the  turn- 
ing away  of  these  evils.  By  one  way  alone  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients  will  not  be  compleatcd: 
by  the  knowledge  of  each,  both  our  endeavours 
and  theirs  may  be  perfected. 

The  doctrine  of  so'berly  ordering  one's  life 
teacheth  us  how  to  oppose,  drive  away,  and  re- 
strain the  causes  of  old  age. 

And  this  it  doth  by  proportioning  the  six 
cause?,  distinct  in  kind,  which  are  reckoned  ne- 
cessary to  fence,  preserve,  and  keep  the  body  5 
which  things,  when  they  are  observed  and  taken 
in  quantity  and  quality,  as  they  ought,  and  t^ 
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the  rules  of  phyticuris  penuade,  Ao  become  the 
true  oautes  of  health  and  streninh :  But  when 
Uiey  are  m^de  u«e  of  by  any  man  without  regard 
had  to  quality  and  quantity,  they  cause  sickness, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Galenas  regiment  with 
H  >ly*it  Exposition,  where  it  treats  Of  the  Utgi- 
men  f^f  Health, 

But  exactly  to  find  out  the  true  proportion  of 
these  cauies,  9nd  the  true  degree  of  that  pro))or>  ' 
tion,  is  very  hardly,  or  not  at  all  to  be  done,  but 
that  there  will  besoriie  defect  or  excess  therein.  I 
Thut  the  sagea  hsvc  prescribed  more  to  be  done  ! 
than  can  be  well  put  in  practice.     For  the  un  I 
dersunding  is  more  subtle  in  operation,  so  that 
the  true    pro^tertioning  of  tliese  chutes  seems  ! 
impossible,  unless  in  bodies  of  a  better  nature ;  ! 
tach  as  now  are  rarely  ftMind.  | 

But  medicines  obscurely  hid  down  by  the  an-  | 
cienu,  and  as  it  were  concealed,  whereof  Dios- 1 
corides  speaks,  do  make  up  these  defects  and  pro- 
portions.   For  who  can  avoid  the  air  infected  with  . 
putrid  vapours  carrird  about  with  the  force  of  the  I 
winds  ?     Who  will  measure  our  meat  and  drink  ?  j 
Who  can  weigh  in  a  sure  scale  or  degree  sleep 
and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  and  things  that 
vanish  in  a  moment,  and  the  accidents  of  the  i 
mind,  so  that  they  shall  neither  (xceed  nor  fall 
short  ?     Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  an- 
cients should  make  use  of  medicines,  which  might 
in  some  measure  preserve  the  body  fiora  altera- 
tion, and  defend  the  health  of  man  oft  times  hurt 
and  afAicted  with  these  things  and  causes,  lest 
the  body  utterly  eaten  up  of  diseases  should  ^11 
to  ruin. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  I  have 
gathered  some  things  out  of  the  books  of  the 
ancients,  whose  virtue  and  use  may  avert  those 
inconveniences,  ibis  defect  and  weakness;  may 
defend  the  temper  of  the  innate  moisture;  may 
hinder  the  increase  and  flux  of  extraneous  mois- 
ture  ;  and  may  bring  to  pass  (which  usually  other- 
wise happeneth)  that  the  heat  of  man  be  not  so 
•OOD  debilitated. 

But  the  use  of  these  things  and  medicines  is  of 
no  use,  nor  any  thing  avails  them  that  neglect  the 
doctrine  of  the  regimen  of  life.  For  how  can  it 
be,  that  he  who  either  is  ignorant  or  negligent  of 
diet,  should  ever  be  cured  by  any  pains  of  the 
physician,  or  by  any  virtue  in  physic  ?  Where- 
fore the  physicians  and  wise  men  of  old  time 
were  of  opinion,  that  diet  without  physic  some- 
times did  good  ;#but  that  physic  without  due  or- 
der of  diet  never  made  a  man  one  jot  the  better. 

l*hence  it  is  reckoned  more  necessary  that  those 
rather  should  be  treated  of,  which  cannot  be 
known  unlets  of  the  wise,  and  those  too  of  a 
quick  undersunding,  and  such  as  study  hard,  and 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains;  than  those  things 
wbiich  are  easily  koown^  even  ^  a  man  rtais  theoi. 


As  for  my  own  psrt,  being  hindered  partly  by 
the  charf**,  p.^rtly  by  impatience,  and  partly  by 
the  rumours  nf  the  vulg.ir,  I  was  not  willing  to 
make  ex])eriments  of  all  things,  whioh  "may  easily 
be  tried  by  others;  but  have  resolved  to  express 
those  things  in  obscure  and  diflRcult  terms,  which 
1  judge  lequtsite  to  the  cr>n«erv4lion  of  healfh, 
lest  they  should  fall  into  fhe  hands  of  the  un- 
fiithful. 

One  of  which  things  Ties  hid  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  another  in  the  sea ;  the  third  cree|>s 
upon  the  earth ;  the  fourth  lives  in  the  air ;  the 
fifth  is  likened  to  the  medicine  which  comes  out 
of  the  mine  of  the  noble  animal;  the  sixth  comet 
out  of  the  long  lived  animal ;  the  seventh  is  thai 
whose  mine  is  the  plant  of  India. 

I  have  resolved  to  mention  these  things  ob« 
scurelr,  imitating  the  precept  of  the  prince  of 
philosophers  to  Alexander,  who  said  that  he  is  a 
transgressor  of  the  divine  law,  who  discdvers  the 
hidden  secrets  of  nature  and  the  properties  of 
things;  because  some  men  desire  as  much  as  in 
them  lies  to  overthrow  the  divine  law  by  tho;e 
properties  that  God  has  placed  in  ahimals,  plants, 
and  stones. 

But  some  of  these  things  stand  in  need  of  pte- 
paration;  others  of  a  careful  choice.  Of  pre- 
paration, lest  with  I  he  healthful  part  poison  be 
swallowed  down.  Of  choice,  lest  among  ihc  best 
those  things  that  are  woise  are  given,  and  those 
that  are  more  hurtful  be  taken.  For  in  whatso- 
ever thing  the  most  high  God  hath  put  an  ad- 
mirable virtue  and  property,  therein  he  hath  also 
placed  an  hurt,  to  be  as  it  were  the  guard  of  the 
thing  itself.  For  as  he  would  not  havs  his  secrets 
known  to  all  lest  men  should  contemn  them  ;  s« 
he  would  not  have  all  men  be  adepti,  lest  they 
should  abuse  their  power.  As  is  manifott  in  the 
serpent,  hellebore  and  gold ;  firom  which  no  man 
can  fetch  any  noble  or  sublime  operation,  unlets 
he  be  wise,  skilful,  and  have  for  a  long  time  ex* 
perienced  them. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  in  seme  of  the 
aforesaid  things  and  medicines  the  virtue  may  b« 
separated  from  iu  body^  as  in  all  medicines 
made  of  plants  and  animals. 

From  some  it  cannot  be  separated,  as  from  all 
those  things  that  are  of  a  thick  tubttance,  at 
metals;  and  what  things  soever  are  of  the  kind 
of  stones,  as  coral,  jacinths,  and  the  like.  But 
some  men  have  given  rules  how  to  dt^&olve  me- 
dicine of  thick  substance,  as  Aristotle  saith,  ac- 
cording to  Isaac  in  his  degrees,  in  his  canon  Of 
Pearly  vpeaking  thus  t  <*  1  have  seen  ccrtam  men 
dissolve  pearl,  with  the  juice  and  liquor  whereof 
morphews  being  washed,  were  fully  cured  and 
made  whole.** 

But  in  medicines  which  are  mixed  of  thete 
planM.and  animals,  a  separation  of  Iha  tirtiK  ft oiA 
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the  body  itself  may  be  made ;  and  their  virtae  and 
matter  will  operate  stronger  and  better  alone  than 
joined  with  their  body.  Because  the  natural  heat 
19  tired,  whilst  it  separates  and  severs  the  virtue  of 
the  thing  from  the  body  which  is  hard  and  earthy; 
•nd  it  being  tired,  the  virtue  will  with  greater 
.  difficulty  be  carritd  to  the  instruments  of  the 
senses,  so  as  it  may  be  able  to  refresh  them,  and 
destroy  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  penetrate 
to  the  members  of  the  fourth  concoction,  that  it 
may  atreogthen  the  digestive  power  of  the  flesh 
and  skin.  From  the  weakness  whereof  certain 
accidents  of  old  age  do  proceed,  as  is  manifest  in 
themorphew;  because  that  the  natural  heat  of 
our  body  is  nnt  always  so  sufficiently  powerful  in 
at!  medicines,  as  to  separate  the  virtue  from  its 
terrestrial  body. 

'Butwhen  the  virtue  alone  is  given  without  the 
body,  the  natural  heat  is  not  tired,  nor  is  the  vir- 
tue of  the  medicine   by  frequent  digestion  de- 


stroyed in  its  journey,  as  it  were,  while  it  is  carried 
to  the  similar  parti  and  the  instrumenU  of  the 
senses ;  so  the  virtue  of  the  thing  will  complete 
its  operation,  while  it  does  not  tire  the  natural  heat. 

And  Galen  agrees  with  this,  as  Isa;ic  testifiet 
in  his  canon  Of  the  Leprmie,  saying  **  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  infected  cured,  but  one  that  ^rank 
of  wine,  wherein  a  viper  had  fallen." 

And  Johannes  Daroascenus  in  his  aphorisms  : 
**  Therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  purging  of 
the  humours  driven  down,  that  the  medicine, 
according  to  the  skill  and  pleasure  of  the  phyai* 
cian,  should  be  turned  into  the  likeness  of  meat.'* 

Anothei-  hath  said,  *'  That  that  physic  which 
should  pasis  to  the  third  digestion,  should  be 
greedily  received,  according  to  some,  with  a  thing 
of  easy  assimilation,  such  as  milk  and  the  brotb 
of  a  pullet." 

[7o  b4  ctmtimted.'} 


TWO  TALES 

EXTRACTED   FBOM    ANTON   WALL's   BAGATELLES- 


ON   PHTSIOOKOMY.    , 

A  TouNo  man  of  a  rich  family  was  study- 
ing many  years  agQ  in  a  German  university.  He 
had  a  good  form,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countenances.  The  structure  of  hii  forehead  and 
nose  gave  him  an  indescribable  air  of  nobility  and 
greatness.  His  acquaintances  discovered  in  his 
looks  a  complacency  mingled  with  condescen- 
sion 5  but  women  were  so  captivated  with  his  ap- 
|>earance,  as  not  to  lose  his  image  from  their 
minds  asleep  or  awake.  He  was  called  the  ••* 
Apollo,  except  by  those,  who  knowing  ho  bet- 
ter, gave  him  the  name  of  the  beatttiful  X.  He 
t^as  said,  in  a  short  time,  to  have  raised  the  flame 
of  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  many  ladies,  who 
were  equally  ambitious  of  receiving  his  attention' 

In  the  house  where  this  youth  resided,  lived 
a  young  female,  whose  time  and  thoughts  were 
.much  occupied  in  adorning  her  person.  She  had 
an  aitic  story,  where  she  subsisted  by  her  own 
industry,  and  bore  an  irreproachable  character. 
She  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  possessed 
some  charms,  which  she  could  set  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  young  man  met  her 
sometimes  on  the  suirs,  and  was  pleased  with  her 
appearance.  He  made  inquiries  respecting  her, 
and  upon  their  next  meeting  spoke  to  her,  and 
mttempted  to  snatch  a  loss,  for  which  he  received 
a  violent  blow  in  the  face ;  a  circumstance  as  im- 
fxpected  as  it  was  extraordinary. 

Tho  ch»rms  of  the  maid,  aod^  perhaps,  still 


more  his  wounded  pride,  spurred  him  on  to  make 
every  effort  for  a  farther  acquaintance  wiih  her. 
By  his  modest  and  cautious  deportment  toward* 
her,  he  removed  the  unfavourable  imprefsion 
from  her  mind,  which  paved  the  way  for  obtain- 
ing her  confidence,  and  afterwards  the  permission 
to  pay  her  a  few  visits  when  opportunities  shoidd 
offer. 

He  came  very  often,  and  Julia,  for  so  the  girl 
was  named,  began  to  inquire,  upon  his  departure, 
on  what  day  she  might  expect  him  again.  Ho 
gained  sufficient  courage  i6  ask  a  single  kiss, 
which  was  not  refused.  Upon  the  next  visit  ho 
asked  kisses,,  which  were  likewise  granted.  At 
last  he  presumed  to  make  another  request,  to 
which  he  received  a  positive  refusal.  She  was 
deaf  to  his  entreaties  and  supplications.-  He  foil 
upon  his  knees,  but  still  her  principles  remained . 
unshaken. 

One  day  he  came  and  found  her  bathed  in 
tears.  He  eagerly  besought  her  to  tell  him  tbo 
cause  of  her  grief,  which,  after  a  length  cf  time, 
she  made  known  to  him.  She  had  had  some 
ruffles  by  her,  which  were  the  bf  dal  ornament  of 
a  noble  lady.  These  ruffles  had  been  missing 
since  yesterday  evening,  and  cost  nearly  fifty 
crowns.  Julia  sobbed,  wrung  her  hatids,  and  re> 
fused  any  consolation.  The  youof^  man  kissed 
her,  and  went  away. 

He  had  an  acquaintance  in  th«  city;  who  ha4 
passed  his  nioorily  a  short  time  sioce^  and  rt* 
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eeived  a  paiern.il  inheritance  of  several  thousand  M 
Clowns.     He  kn<w  his  obliging  diiposiiioni  and 
therefore  applied  to  him  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

*♦  Friend  Z,"  said  he,  •*  if  you  do  not  lend 
tne  fifij  crowns  this  moment,  i  shall  not  be  able 
to  exist.  You  know  the  meanness  of  my  father, 
•nd  my  own  narrow  income;  as  soon  as  I  take 
possessiof)  of  my  father's  property,  I  will  pay  you 
with  interest  and  a  thousand  thanks ;  I  am  al- 
most mad  with  grief,  and  shall  never  suryive  your 
refusal.'* 

**  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  you,"  snid  Z. 
**  your  countenance  indicates  no  bad  intention, 
I  will  lend  you  the  money."  UfKyn  these  wonis 
he  went  and  counted  out  the  sum,  gave  il  to  the 
former,  and  accepted  his  bond.  X.  embraced  his 
benefactor,  as  he  called  him,  hastily  pui  ihe  mo- 
ney into  his  pocket,  and  hurried  away  to  Jolia, 
Whom  he  found  in  great  distress  on  account  of  his 
abrupt  departure. 

"  Here  Julia,"  said  he  to  her,  "  here  are  the 
fifty  crowns;  purchase  the  ruflles  with  this,  and 
consider  me  your  friend." 

Struck  witii  astonishment,  the  girl  was  unable 
to  utter  a  syllable;  she  sat  for  sotoe  lime  motioh- 
le«<  upon  her  chair,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
At  length  she  sprang  up,  and  fell  upon  his  neck 
^-<*  Well,"  said  she,  "  1  am  poor,  and  you  are 
rich ;  I  lake  the  money  ;  but  I  take  it  only  upon 
the  condition  of  repaying  it  in  the  same  manner, 
«Bd  not  as  a  present." 

It  was  twilight,  and  Julia  was  going  to  light  a 
candk,  but  he  preyenied  her ;  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  detained;  anxiety  and  grief  had  ex- 
hausted her  spirits,  which  an  excels  of  gratitude 
contributed  to  destroy.  The  innocent  and  beau- 
tiful girl  supplicated; — «he  could  do  no  more; 
she  had  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  Nothing  less 
than  a  miracle  could  have  protected  her  from  the 
rude  embraces  of  a  villain — Julia  fell. 

The  rufHes  had  slipped  behind  the  drawers, 
which  she  fonnd  the  next  morning.  She  wrote 
fl  few  lines,  enclosed  the  fifty  crowns,  and  waited 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  note  into  the  hands  of 
X.  He  took  them,  and  purchased  some  trifles 
for  new  year's  gifts.— -He  visited  Julia  a  few 
evenings  afterwards,  but  did  not  find  her  in  the 
vicak  sute  in  which  he  had  left  her.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  chamber  he  found  a  letter,  the  con- 
tents of  which  informed  him  of  his  father's  ill 
nets,  and  his  {particular  wish  to  see  him.  He 
KUde  no  delay,  biit  travelled  post  to  Residenz, 
buried  his  fiither,  aad  returned  in  six  months  af- 
terwards. 

He  went  immediately  to  Julia,  and  instead  of 
a  blooming  maid  which  he  had  left,  he  found  a 
death-like  form  w\th  dull  and  hollow  eyes,  and 
•unk  cheeks.    Her  figure  turtle4  hia,  at  first. 


as  he  surveyed  her.  After  ^me  questions,  he 
learned,  that  she  would  soon  become  a  mother. 
He  staid  a  few  moments,  threw  a  ducat  on  the 
table,  and  went  away. 

J  ulia  wrote  a  note  to  him,  thanked  him  in  a 
sorrowful  manner  for  his  benefaction,  and  in- 
quired of  him  what  he  proposed  to  do  for  her, 
and  her  child.  She  received  no  answer;— she 
wrote  more  notes,  which  were  likewise  unan- 
swered. She  sent  a  friend  to  him.  X.  replied, 
that  he  wished  not  to  be  interrupted,  ^t  the 
persuasion  of  this  friend,  Julia  lodged  her  com- 
plaint against  him,  and  ibis  paragon  of  excel* 
lence  was  compelled  to  take  oath  before  the  court, 
that  he  had  never  had  auy  connection  with  the 
maid.  Tbe  chilil  died  before  it  was  three  months 
old,  and  was  soon  followed  by  its  wounded  mo- 
ther X.  concluded  his  studies,  wffni  home  to 
Residenz,  undertook  the  management  of  his  own 
property,  which  consisted  of  three  estates,  ac- 
cepted of  an  ofBce,  and  married  a  fortune  of  fiffy 
thousand  crowns. 

His  friend  Z.  who  had  before  lent  him  the 
fifty  crowns,  was  reduced  to  difficulties  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  merchant  to  whom  he  had  en- 
trusted his  properly.  Once  when  he  was  very  much 
embarrassed,  he  wrote  to  X.  and  reminded  him 
in  a  very  gentle  manner  of  the  f^fiy  cro#ns,  to 
which  he  received  no  reply. 

The  various  mortifications  which  the  honest  Z. 
had  mdt  with  for  many  years  threw  him  into  an 
illness,  which  terminated  in  his  death.  He  left 
behind  a  widow  and  three  helpless  children. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  was  found 
the  bond  of  the  wealthy  X.  upon  which  he  was 
written  lo,  but  returned  for  answer,  that  he  wish- 
ed they  would  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of 
writing,  as.  the  debt  was  none  of  his.  A  friend 
was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  to  whom  he 
declared  that  he  would  net  pay  a  farthing.  He 
was  prosecuted,  and  appeared  before  the  court  in 
person,  which  was  always  acknowledged  to  he 
the  most  beautiful  in  Residenz.  He  did  not  de- 
ny having  received  the  money,  and  having  writ- 
ten the  bond,  but  he  added,  that,  as  the  judges 
themselves  knew,  the  laws  of  the  land  dc-rUrcd 
all  debts  null  and  void,  which  were  contracied 
during  a  person's  minority  without  the  consent  of 
the  parents  The  whole  court  were  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  art  .»nd  villainy  of  the  man. 
They  appealed  to  his  feeling-^,  and  represented 
the  helpless  state  of  the  mother  and  children. 
But  they  found  his  heart  callous  to  the  emotions 
of  humanity  ;  they  therefore  acquitted  him  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  and  agreed  to  r^ 
lieve  the  poor  family  with  the  same  sum  at  their 
own  expence. 
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TALE  n. 

The  liarl  of  S— —,  one  of  the  richest  Peers 
of  Great  Britain^  had  been  in  X>ondon,  and  on 
his  return,  intended  to  call  on  one  of  his  tenants. 
He  had  no  other  attendants  than  a  coachman  and 
one  servant.  He  had  not  travelled  six  miles  from 
the  metropolis,  when  he  wa«  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  wood,  where  his  carriage  was  surround- 
ed by  six  highwaymen.  Two  bound  the  coach- 
man, two  the  servant,  and  two  applied  a  pistol  to 
the  breast  of  the  nobleman. 

"  Your  pocket-book  !"  said  one  of  the  rob- 
bers, with  a  horrid  countenance.  Instead  of 
which,  theEirl  pulled  out  a  heavy  purse,  which 
he  presented  to  him. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  my  l«ird,  to  produce 
your  pocket-book,'*  said  the  robber,  who  with 
his  left  hand  weighed  the  purse,  and  with  the 
right  continued  to  present  the  pistol. 

The  Eifl  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and  de- 
livered it  up,  which  the  robber  examined.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  eng  ged,  his  countenance  excited  the 
attention  of  the  former.  His  full  eyes,  curved 
nose,  dbtorted  checks,  wide  mouth,  and  project- 
ing chin,  presented  an  object  more  di-gu'?iing 
than  he  had  ever  before  witnessed.  The  robber, 
after  taking  some. papers  out  of  the  book,  re- 
turned it  to  the  gentleman. 

**  A  prosperous  journey,  my  Lor4,"  he  cried, 
and  lodeoff  with  his  companions  towards  London. 

The  Earl,  upon  his  return  home,  examined 
his  book,  which  had  contained  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  in  notes,  and  to  his  great  asto- 
iliihment,  found  five  hundred  pounds  remaining. 
He  rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  and  related  the  ad- 
venture to  his  frieii4«,  atthe  same  time  adding, 
that  the  countenance  of  the  man  was  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  it  would  never  be  absent  from  his  re- 
colleciion.  Two  years  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  affair  l.ad  happened,  and  the  particulars  of.it 
had  passed  from  his  mind,  when  one  morning  he 
received  a  penny  post  letter,  while  in  London, 
the  contents  of  which  were  as  follow  : — 

•*  My  Lord,— I  am  a  poor  German  Jew.  The 
Prince  whose  subject  I  was,  oppressed  my  sect  in 
so  cruel  a  manner,  as  to  oMiee  me,  with  five 
others,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Great  Britain.  I  fell 
\\\  during  the  voyage,  and  the  bark  which  was  to 
have  conveyed  us  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore, 
was  overturned  by  the  storm.  A  man,  whose 
face  1  had  never  before  seen,  sprang  into  the 
sea,  and  saved  me,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

*'  He  carried  me  into  his  house,  procured  me 
a  nurse  and  a  physician.  He  vras  a  clothier,  and 
had  twelve  children  alive.     I  recovered,  aud  of- 


fered my  host  some  recompence  fur  his  ho»p<«t 
tality,  but  he  rejected  every  offtr,  and  only  re- 
qu;;»ied  me  to  visit  him  sometimes.  I  went  toon 
after, 'and  found  him  extremely  dejected.  The 
disturbances  had  broken  out  in  America,  and 
he  had  sent  to  Boston  goods  to  the  amount  of 
eitjht  thousand  pounds,  which  the  merchants  re- 
fused to  pay.  He  confessed  to  me,  that  a  bill 
would  become  due  upon  him  inlhe  course  of  a 
month,  which  he  could  not  honour;  that,  con« 
seqnenily,  his  credit  would  be  destroyed,  and  his 
ruin  completed.  I  would  have  willingly  given 
him  assistmce,  had  it  been  in  my  power.  I 
considered  myself  indebted  to  him  for  my  life* 
which  1  ought  not  to  regard  as  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice in  servmg  my  benefactor.  I  wen W to  my  com- 
panions, and  represented  to  them  the  state  of  the 
case.  They  w«re  all  bound  to  me  by  the  tender- 
cst  tiet  of  friendship,  and  willing  to  aid  me  in 
the  execution  of  any  pkii  1  should. suggest.  We 
agreed,  therefore,  to  take  the  de^ifteraie  and  un- 
warrantable measures  of  highway  rcbbeiy,  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  sum.  Accident  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  your  intended  rout,  and  the  money 
which  you  had  in  your  possession.  We  laid  our 
plan  accordingly,  and  succeeded  in  a  manner  al- 
ready knovn  to  you.  1  cnclo^d  the  two  thou- 
sand pounds  which  I  took  from  your  pocket- 
bcok,  in  a  letter  to  my  beiufactor,  saying,  that  I 
would  suit  the  payment  of  it  to  his  circumstances. 
The  money  was  of  temporary  service  to  him,  but 
as  he  lost  all  his  American  property,  be  died  sooo 
after,  insolvent.  Fortune,  however,  was  more 
favourable  to  me;  1  obtained  a  prize  of  five 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Uttcry.  1  have,  there- 
fore, sent  you  the  enclosed,  which  is  the  sum, 
with  the  interest,  that  1  took  from  you.  Yoii 
will  find  another  thousand  pounds,  which  Hhould 
be  obliged  to  you  to  send  to  the  F  family  in 

F.  Upon  the  receipt  of   this  leuer,    mj 

companions  and  myself  will  be  on  our  way  to 
Germany,  where  we  wish,  if  possible,  to  uke 
up  our  residence.  I  protest  to  you,  that  none 
of  our  pistols  were  loaded  when  we  assaulted  you, 
and  none  of  our  hangers  were  unsheathed.  What 
I  have  done  and  said,  will  shield  me,  1  hope, 
from  being  considered  so  obnoxious  a  member  of 
society  as  my  conduct  at  first  might  lead  you  to 
suppose.  Accept  the  good  wishes  of  an  indivi- 
dual whose  intentions  were  pure,  though  his 
conduct  might  be  criminal** 

The  Earl  had  no  sooner  read  the  letter  yiaa 
he  made  inquiries  for  the  clothier*s  family,  and 
gave  them  the  two  thottsaad  poimds  which  th« 
Jev  bad  sent. 
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THE  VICAR*S  TALE, 


MR.  EDITOR, 

1  r  you  Bhould  cstocm  this  liille  tale  wortli 
a  place  in  your  amusing  publication,  you  will 
probably  confer  a  favour  on  your  readers  and 
oblige  your  constant  admirer.  It  was  originally 
wriittn  by  George  Monk  Berkeley,  Esq.  deceased; 
and  p;iblishv4  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1788.  It 
is  noMT  wholly  out  of  print,  and  1  send  it  you  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  oblivion.  W. 

Bbino  on  a  tour  to  the  north,  I  was  one 
etening  arrested  in  my  pcogrest  at  the  entrance 
of  a  small  hamle?,  by  breaking  the  fore-wheel  of 
sny  phaeton.  Thb  accident  rendering  it  im- 
practicable for  me  to  proceed  to  the  next  town, 
from  which  I  was  now  sixteen  miles  distant,  I 
directed  my  steps  to  a  small  cottage,  at  the  door 
of  which,  in  a  woodbine  arbor,  sat  a  man  of  about 
•txty,  who  was  solacing  himself  with  a  pipe.  In 
the  front  of  his  house  was  affixed  a  small  board, 
vhich  I  conceived  to  contain  an  intimation,  that 
travellers  might  there  be  accommodated.  Ad- 
dressing myself  therefore  to  the  old  man,  1  re- 
quested his  assistance,  which  he  readily  granted; 
but  on  my  mentioning  an  Intention  of  remain- 
ing  at  his  house  all  night,  he  regretted  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  receive  me,  attd  the  more 
to  as  there  was  no  inn  in  the  village.  It  was  not 
till  now  that  I  discovered  my  error  concerning 
the  board  over  the  door,  which  contained  a  noti- 
llcatiun,  that  there  was  taught  that  useful  art, 
of  which,  if  we  credlt^Mrs.  Badddey's  Memoirs, 
a  certain  noble  Lord  was  so  grossly  ignorant.  In 
short,  my  friend  proved  lo  be  the  Schoolmaster, 
and  probably  secretary  to  the  hnmlet.  Aflfairs 
were  in  this  situation  when  the  Vicar  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  one  of  the  most  venerable 
figures  1  had  ever  seen;  his  time  silvered  locks 
shaded  his  temples,  whilst  the  lines  of  misfortune 
were,  alas!  but  too  visible  in  his  countenance; 
time  had  softened  but  could  not  efface  them.  On 
seeing  my  broken  equipage,  he  addressed  me, 
and  when  he  began  to  speak,  his  countenance 
was  illumined  by  a  smile.—-"  I  presume,'  Sir," 
said  he,  "  that  the  accident  you  have  just  ex- 
)>eriencerl  will  render  it  impossible  for  you  lo 
proceed.  Should  that  be  the  case,  you  will  be 
much  distressed  for  lodgitjgs,  the  place  affording 
no  accommodations  for  travellers,  as  my  parishi-r 
onprs  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  support  an 
alehouse ;  and  as  we  have  few  irivcli'Ts,  we  have 
little  need  of  one ;  but  if  you  will  accept  the  best 
accommodation  my  cottage  afF<u4»>  ii  is  much  at 


your  service.'*  After  expressing  the  sense  I  eit-» 
tertained  of  his  goodness,  1  joyfully  accepted  so 
desirable  an  offer.  As  we  entered  the  hamlet^ 
the  sun  was  gilding  with  his  departing  beams  the 
village  spire,  whilst  a  gentle  breeze  refreshed  the 
weary  hinds,  who,  seated  beneath  the  venerable 
Oaks  that  overshadowed  their  cottages,  were  re* 
posing  themselves  after  the  labours  of  the  day» 
and  listening  attentively  to  the  talt  of  an  old  soU 
dier,  who,  like  myself,  had  wandered  thus  far^ 
and  was  now  distressed  for  a  lodging.  He  had 
been  in  several  actions,  in  one  of  which  he  had 
lost  a  leg ;  and  was  now^  like  many  other  brave 
fellows, 


-"  Doomed  to  beg 


"  His  bitter  bread  thro'  realms  his  valor  sav'd." 

My  kind  host  invited  the  to  join  the  crowd, 
and  listen  to  his  tale.  With  this  request  1  readily 
complied.  No  sooaer  did  we  make  our  appear* 
ance,  than  I  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one. 
The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a  hamlet,  two 
nundred  miles ^from  the  capital,  is  generally  pto- 
ductiva  of  surprise;  and  every  one  examines  the 
new  comer  with  the  most  attentive  observationv  ^ 
So  wholly  did  my  arrival  engross  the  vilbgers, 
that  the  veteran  was  obliged  to  defer  the  continua- 
tion of  his  narrative  till  their  curiosity  should  be 
gratified.  Every  one  there  took  aa  opportunity 
of  testifying  the  good  will  they  bore  my  venerable 
host,  by  offering  him  a  seat  on  the  grass.  The 
good  man  and  myself  were  soon  seated,  and  the 
brave  veteran  resumed  his  narrative  in  the  follow- 
ing words :— **  After,'*  continued. he, "  1  had  been 
intoxicated,  I  was  carried  before  a  justice,  who 
was  i.timatc  with  the  captain,  at  whose  request 
he  aitc«ted  me  tr.fure  1  had  sufficiently  recovered 
my  senses  to  $ee  the  danger  1  was  encountering. 
Ill  the  morning,  when  I  came  to  myssif,  1  found 
I  was  in  custody  of  three  or  four  soldiers,  who, 
after  telling  me  what  bad  happened,  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  say,  carried  nie  to  the  next  town, 
without  permitting  nie  to  take  leave  of  one  of 
my  neighbours.  When  iliey  ceache«l  the  town 
it  was  market-day,  and  I  saw  several  of  the  people 
from  our  village,  who  were  all  sorry  to  hear  what 
had  happened,  and  end^-uVoured  to  procure  my 
release,  iuit  In  vain.  After  taking  an  a0(Xting 
leave  of  my  neighbours,  I  was  marched  to  Portv- 
niontl),  and  tlierc,  together  with  an  hundred 
uiorc,  enjb.tik'nl  forihc  coast  of  .Afiica.  During 
the  vo\a;,'e  mon  of  ntir  n«n%ber  dird,  or  became 
so  en/(»*-b!ed  by  «.icl:ness  as  to  m.xVo  them  unfit 
Tor  %K  rvi:  e.    This  wai  owing  j  anly  lo  \h^  climate, 
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parity  to  the  want  of  water,  and  to  confinement 
in  the  ship.  When  we  reached  the  coast  of 
Africa,  we  were  landed,  and  experienced  every 
possible  cruelty  from  our  officers.  At  length, 
however,  a  man  of  war  arrived,  who  had  lust 
several  mariosrs  in  a  late  action ;  and  I,  with  some 
Others,  was  sznt  on  board  to  serve  in  that  station. 
Soon  after  we  put  to  sea  we  fell  in  with  a  French 
man  of  war.  la  the  action  I  lost  my  leg,  and 
was  near  being  thrown  overboard;  but  the  hu- 
manity of  the  chaplain  preserved  my  life,  and  oA 
my  return  to  England  procured  my  discharge.  1 
f  iiplied  for  the  Chelsea  bounty  ;  but  it  was  re<- 
fused  me  because  1  lost  my  limb  when  acting  as 
•  marine ;  and  as  I  was  uO^  i  regular  marine,  I 
was  Mi  entitled  to  any  protection  Uom  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  therefore  I  am  reduced  to  live  on  the 
good  will  of  those  who  pity  my  misfortunes.  To 
be  sure,  mine  is  a  hard  lot;  but  the  king  does 
not  know  it,  or  (God  bless  his  Majesty ! )  he  is 
loo  good  to  let  those  starve  who  have  fought  his 
battles.** 

The  village  clock  now  striking  eight,  the 
worthy  Vicar  rose,  and,  slipping  something  into 
the  old  man*s  hand,  desired  me  to  follow  him. 
At  our  departure,  the  villagers  promised  t*  take 
CJre  of  the  old  man.  We  returned  the  ferewell 
civilities  of  the  rustics,  and  directed  our  steps  to 
th«  vicarage.  It  was  small,  with  a  thatched  roof ; 
the  front  was  entirely  covered  with  woodbine  and 
honeysuckle,  which  strongly  scented  thecircum- 
mmbient  air.  A  grove  of  ancient  oaks,  that  sur- 
rounded the  house,  cast  a  solemn  shade  over, 
and  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  adjacent  lawn, 
through  the  midst  of  which  ran  a  small  brook 
that  gently  murmured  as  it  flowed.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  low- 
ing of  the  herds,  the  village  murmurs,  and  the 
distant  barkings  of  the  trusty  curs,  who  were  now 
entering  on  their  office  as  guardians  of  the  ham- 
let, formed  a  concert,  at  least  equal  to  that  in 
Tottenham-court-road.  On  entering  the  wicket 
we  were  met  by  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old.  Her 
dress  was  simply,  but  elegant ;  and  her  appear- 
ance such  as  spoke  her  destined  for  a  higher 
aphere.  As  soon  as  she  had  informed  her  grand- 
father Uut  supper  was  ready,  she  dropped  a 
courtesy  and  retired.  }.  delayed  not  a  moment 
to  congratulate  the  good  old  man  on  possessing 
6o  great  a  treasure.  He  replied  but  with  a  sigh; 
and  we  cnterc!  the  house,  where  every  thing 
was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  elegant  simplicity 
that  sui prised  me.  On  our  entrance,  he  intro- 
duced me  to  his  wife;  a  woman  turned  of  forty, 
who  still  possessed  great  remains  of  beauty,  and 
had  much  the  appearance  of  a  woman  of  fashion. 
She  rcoivcd  me  with  easy  poliienesti,  and  re- 
grelt«i  ilwt  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  en- 
tertain uie  better.     1  requtsied  her  not  to  distress 


me  with  unnecessary  apologies,  and  we  sat  down 
to  supper.  The  little  angel  who  welcomed  us  at 
the  door,  now  seating  herself  opposite  to  me, 
offered  me  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  one 
of  the  finest  faces  1  had  ever  beheld.  My  worthy 
best,  observing  how  much  I  was  struck  with  her 
appearance,  directed  my  attention  to  a  picture 
which  hung  over  the  mantle.  It  was  a  striking 
likeness  of  my  little  neighbour,  only  on  a  larger 
scale.  "  That,  Sir,*»  said  he,  **  is  Harriet's  mo- 
ther; do  you  not  think  there  is  a  vast  lesem- 
blance  ?**  To  this  I  assented ;  when  the  old  man 
put  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  that  she  might  re* 
semble  her  mother  in  every  thing  but  her  unhappy 
fate.  He  then  started  another  topic  of  conver- 
sation, without  gratifying  the  curiosity  he  had* 
excited  concerning  the  fate  of  Harrietts  mothef  ; 
for  whom  I  alreadv  felt  myself  much  interested 
Supper  being  removed,  after  chatting  aome 
time,  ray  worthy  host  conducted  roe  to  ray  bed- 
chamber, which  was  on  the  gronnd  floor,  an4 
lined  with  jasmine,  that  was  condacted  in  at  the 
windows.  After  wishing  me  good  night,  he  re> 
tired,  leaving  mt  to  rest.  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  however,  and  my  usual  propensity  to 
walk  by  moon- light,  induced  me  to  leeve  tof 
fragrant  cell.  When  1  tallied  forth,  the  moo« 
was  darting  her  teraperated  rays  through  the  shade 
that  surrounded  the  cotuge,  tipping  the  topa  of 
the  venerable  oaks  with  silver.  After  taking  a 
turn  or  two  on  the  lawn,  I  wandered  to  the  spot^ 
*^  where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  ileep.^ 
It  was  small,  and  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
with  yew-trees  of  an  antient  date,  beneath  whose 
solemn  shade  many  generations  had  moutderod 
intodust.  No  sooner  did  I  enter  than  my  attention 
was  caught  by  a  pillat'  of  white  marble,  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  small  eminence,  the  base  of 
which  was  surrounded  with  honeysuckles  and 
woodbines,  whilst  a  large  willow  overshadowed 
the  pillar.  As  I  was  with  attention  perusing  the 
epitaph, I  was  nota  little  alarmed  by  the  approacfh 
of  a  figure  clonthed  in  a  long  robe.  The  appa- 
rition continue^  advancing  towards  me  with  a 
slow  step,  and  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  which 
prevented  it  observing  me  till  we  were  within 
reach  of  each  other.  Great  was  my  wonder  at 
recognizing  my  worthy  host  in  this  situation  ; 
nor  was  his  astonishment  less  at  finding  his  cnest 
thus  cour.ing  the  appearance  of  goblins  and  fairie*. 
After  earh  had  expfcsscd  the  surprize  he  felt,  I 
proceeded  to  enqnire  whose  dust  was  there  en- 
shrined. He  replied,  "  There,  Sir,  sleeps  Har- 
riet's mother,  an  innocent,  but  unfortunate 
woman.  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  for  a 
moment  I  indul<sre  my  sorrow,  and  bedew  my 
Hjrrict's  grave  with  tears, — a  tribute  that  1  often 
pay  her  much  love ^  memory,  when  the  rest  of  " 
the  world  are  lost  in  sleep.'*    Here  he  paused^ 
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imi  •eeiued  tmi:h  ^gitatrtl.  At  irngth  he  rc- 
qticsted  ray  pc: mission  lo  ilti^.r  the  reci  at  of 
Harrivi''*  woes  tiih  the  next  day,  as  h«  found 
^li.'n'Jelf  utipquil  to  the  task  of  proceeding  in  the 
pa'n.u!  d«^Uil.  To  ihU  proposal  I  readily  acceded, 
•nd  we  returned  hf>ine.  1  retired  to  my  room, 
but  e»ery  a: tempt  to  procure  slee;>  proT«d  incf- 
fjectujl. .  Harriet  had  so  wholly  occupied  my 
.  thoughts,  that  oo  mom<nit  of  the  night  was  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed.  At  length,  **  when 
soarod  the  warWing  Ink  on  high,"  I  left  My  couch, 
and  rejoined  my  worthy  landlord,  who  was  busily 
employed  in  tho  arrangement  of  his  garden. 
Though  1  duclined  mentioning  the  subject  of  our 
last  nighi*4  adventure,  yet  he  saw  the  marks  oi 
anxicu^  expectation  in  my  countenance,  and  pro- 
Gceiled  to  gratify  the.curiosity  he  had  inspired. 

**  It  will  be  necessary,'*  sjid  he,  "  before  I 
proceed  to  relate  the  woe»  that  b<'fel  my  daughter, 
to  give  a  short  sketch  of  my  own  life.  Twenty- 
six  years  ago,  Mrs.  ■  came  hith'^r  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  the  air  being  recommended 
a$  highly  salubrious.  On  her  arrival  she  gave 
out  that, she  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman 
who  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  her  in  narrow 
circumstances.  I  thought  it  my  duiy  to  visit  her, 
«nd  offer  her  any  litile  attention  in  my  power. 
She  received  me  with  politeness,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  cultivate  my  aequaintance.  i  continued 
to  repeat  my  visitsJor  some  time  without  suspect- 
ing that  there  was  any  thing  particular  in  her 
history,  till  one  rooming,!  found  her  in  tears 
leading  a  letter  she  had  just  received.  On  my 
entrance  she  give  it  to  me:  it  contained  a  no- 
tificaiion  from  Lord  B  "s  agent,  that  her  usual 
remittances  would  no  longer  be  continued.  On 
opening  this  letter,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  her 
connection  with  Lord  B—  was  not  of  the  mo<t 
honourable  nature.  But  all  my  suspicion  va- 
nished on  her  producing  several  letters  from  Lord 
B  "  ■  to  her  moth»»T,  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  ceonected.  From  these  letters  I  Icamt  that 
Mrs.  — —  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  B—  by 

Miss  M .  sister  to  a  Scotch  baronet,  whom 

he  had  seduced  and  supported  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life;  but  he  had,  it  seems,  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  fruit 
of  their  connection.  Mrs.  —  declared  fhe 
knew  not  what  step  to  take,  as  her  finances  were 
nearly  exhausted.  I  endeavoured  to  comfort  her, 
assuring  her  that  she  should  command  every 
alsisunce  in  my  power.  On  hearing  this  she 
seemed  ajiiile  satisfied,  and  became  more  com- 
posed. Aftiir  sitting;  with  her  fome  time  1  re- 
torned  home,  te  consider  ia  what  manner  I  might 
mwt  ea«ty  .ffbrd  protection  to  the  young  orphan, 
whose  whole  dependence  was  on  my  support.  If 
I  took  herjiome  lo  live  with  me,  as  I  was  un- 
married, itw  )uW  giveoflPeme  to  my  parishioncrt, 
No.XXiV.Vol.  Hi. 


My  iiicuuie  was  too  confined  to  admit  of  my 
affording  her  a  separate  establishment.  Thus 
ciicumstonced,  1  determined  lo  offer  her  my 
hand.  You  will  no  doubt  say  it  was  rather  an 
impruHent  step  for  a  man  who  had  seen  his  for* 
tieth  year  lo  connect  himself  with  youth  ainl 
beauty ;  but  as  my  brother  was  then  living,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  rend«;T  her  the  least 
assistance  on  i^ny  other  plan.  She  received  my 
proposal  with  grateful  surprise,  and  accepted  it 
without  hesitation.  In  a  few  days  we  were  mar. 
ried,  and  have  now  lived  together  six  and  twenty 
years  in  a  state,  the  felicity  of  which  has  never 
been  interrupted  by  those  discordant  jars  which 
are  so  frequently  the  concomitants  of  matimuny  ; 
though,  alas !  our  peace  has  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  our,  the  bare  mention  of  whose 
name  fills  me  with  horror !  But  not  lo  digress. 
Before  the  return  of  that  day  which  saw  me 
blessed  with  the  hand  cf  Emily,  my  happiness 
received  an  importmt  addition,  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  who  inherited  all  her  mother's  charms. 
It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  she  was  equally  the 
idol  of  both  her  parents ;  and  ns  5ihe  was  the  only 
fruit  of  our  marri.*gf,  she  became  every  .day  a 
greater  favourite.  My  wife  had  rcceivd  such 
an  education  as  rendered  her  fully  capable  of 
accomplishing  her  daughter  in  a  manner  far  su- 
perior to  any  thing  her  situation  required,  or  per- 
haps could  justify.  .  To  (his  agreeable  employ, 
nient,  however,  she  devoted  her  whole  timej 
and  when  Harriet  had  reached  her  eighteenth 
year,  she  was  in  every  respect  a  highly  accom- 
plished woman.  She  was  become  what  that 
picture  represents  her.  With  an  amiable  temper 
and  gentle  manners,  she  was  the  idol  of  the  vil- 
lage. Hitherto  she  had  experienced  a  state  of 
felicity  unknown  in  the  more  exalted  stations  of 
life— unconscious,  alas!  of  the  ills  that  awaited 
her  future  years. 

**  It  is  with  reluctance  1  proceed  in  themelan 
choly  narrative.  One  evening,  as  u  young  man, 
attended  by  a  servant,  was  passing  through  the 
village,  his  horse  s'artled  and  threw  him.  Hap* 
pening  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  I  offered 
every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  conveying  him 
to  iny  cotuge,  dispatched  his  servant  in  que«t  of 
a  surgeon^  who  declared  our  patient  was  not  in 
any  danger,  but  recommended  it  lo  him  to  delay 
his  departure  for  a  6*y  or  two.  Hi?  health,  how- 
ever, or  rathei  bis  love,  did  not  admit  of  his  tra- 
velling for  near  a  fortnight;  during,  which  lime 
he  established  his  interest  with  Harriet  by  the 
most  pleasing  and  unremitting  attention  td  her 
slightest  wishes.— When  about  to  dejiart  here- 
quested  leave  to  repeat  his  vi^ii  on  his  return  from 
his  intended  tour,  dropping  at  the  same  time 
some  distant  hints  of  his  affection  for  Harriet,  to 
whom  be  was  by  no  msaus  Uhhffercnt. 
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**  Mr.  H  ■(for  so  our  ^est  was  named)  in- 
formed m,  previous  to  his  departure,  that  he  had 
a  small  independent  fortune;  but  that  from  a 
distant  relation  he  had  considerable  expectation. 
After  bidding  an  affectionate  adieu  to  Harriet,  he 
set  t>ut  on  hii  intended  tour,  which  lasted  for  a 
month. 

"  During  the  time  of  Mr.  H 's  absence, 

Harriet  appeared  pensire,  and  1  observed  with 
pain  that  he  had  made  no  slight  impression  or* 
her  heart.  At  length  Mr.  H—  returned,  and 
Harriet's  reception  of  him  left  us  no  room  to 
doubt  her  attachment.  During  hi^  second  vi-;it 
he  was  very  assiduous  to  secure  the  favour  of  all 
the  family:  with  Harriet  he  easily  succeeded; 
nor  were  Nfrs.T  or  myself  disposed  to  dis- 

like him.  His  manners  were  elegant,  and  his  wit 
lively.  At  length  he  obtained  from  Harriet  the 
promise  of  her  hand,  provided  her  parents  should 
nut  object.  Hitherto  I  had  never  been  induced 
to  make  any  enquiries  concerning .  his  circum 
tunces  and  character.  Now,  however,  by  his 
•wn  direction,  1  applied  to  a  Mr.  E— ns,  a 
clergyman  of  h\%  acquaintance.  This  gentleman, 
now  in  an  exalted  station  in  the  church,  then 
chaplain  to  Lord  C— ,  informed  me  that  Mr. 
H— »-  was  in  every  respect  a  desirable  maich  for 
my  diughierj  and  that  whenever  his  cousin 
should  die,  he  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  her 
in  affluence  and  splendour:  he  added  that  his 
€haracter  was  unexceptionable.  Little  suspect- 
ing the  villainous  part  Mr.  E  ns  was  actmg, 
I  readily  assented  to  the  proposed  union,  and  per 
formed  the  ceremony  myself.     Mr.  H  re 

quested  that  their  marriage  might  be  kept  a  secret 
till  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir.  This  proposal 
rather abrmed  me,  but  it  was  too  late  to  retreat; 
and  knowing  no  one  in  the  great  world,  it  was 
impossible  for  me,  previous  to  the  marriage,  to 
procure  any  account  of  Mr.  H  but  such  as 

his  friend  communicated  to  me.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, I  could  only  consent ;  and  as  Harriet 
readily  adopted  every  proposal  that  came  from 
one  she  so  tenderly  loved,  the  matter  was  hnatly 
agreed  on.  After  staying  a  few  days,  he  set  off  for 
London,  hut  soon  returned,  and  pa«ised  the  whole 
w.nter  with  us;  and  in  the  spring  Harriet  wcs 
delivertd  of  that  tittle  girl  you  so  much  admire. 
1  DOW  pressed  him  to  acknowledge  my  daughter 
as  his  wife.  To  this  he  answered,  that  hud  she 
brought  him  a  son,  he  would  readily  have  com- 
plied with  my  request;  but  that  his  cousin  was 
so  great  an  otidi'y,  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  (to  use  his  own  expression)  **  of  having  his 
fortune  lavished  in  a  milliner^  shop."  •  But,' 
added  he,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  now  risk 
the  loss  of  all  his  fortune,  and  introduce  my  Har- 
riet to  his  presence.*  Harriet,  however,  again 
interfered,  aud  desired  that  Mr.  H— —  might  not 


be  forced  into  measures  that  might  in  the  end 
prove  destructive  of  his  future  prospect,  and  in- 
duce him  to  regret  the  day  he  ever  saw  her. 
These  arguments  prevailed,  and  Mr.  H  was 

suffered  to  continue  as  a  member  ^f  the  family 
without  any  farther  notice  being  taken  of  the  sub' 
ject.  In  this  manner  had  three  years  ebi>sed 
undistinguished  by  any  remarkable  event,  Mr. 
H  generally  pjssing  half  the  year  with  us, 

and  the  remainder  in  London,  attending,  as  he 
said,  on  ^8  cousin ;  when  one  day,  as  he  was 
»itting  with  us  at  dinner,  a  chaise  and  four  drove 
up  to  the  house.  The  servants  enquired  for  Mr. 
H  ',  and  on  hearing  he  was  there,  opened  the 
carriage  door.  A  gemleman,  dressed  like  an  of> 
ficer,  jumped  out,  followed  by  a  lady  in  a  travel* 
ling  dress;  thev  ru>hcd  immediately  into  the 
room.  Their  api^e.irance  amazed  us;  but  Mr. 
H  betrayed  visible  marks  of  consternation. 

The  lady  appeared  to  be  about  thirty.  She  was 
a  woman  by  no  means  destitute  of  personal 
charms.  The  moment  she  entered  the  room  she 
seised  upon  Harriet,  and^  loading  her  with  every 
horrible  epithet,  proceeded  to  indulge  her  pas- 
sion  by  striking  her  innocent  rival.  On  seeing 
this,  an  old  servant  of  mine  seized  the  lady,  and 
forcibly  turned  her  out  of  the  house,  then  fastened 
the  door.     It  was  not  till  now  that  we  perceived 

'the  absence  of  Mr.  H ,  wh<i  had,^  it  scem% 

retired  with  the  lady\  compa^on.  Whilst  we 
were  still  lost  in  amasement  at  the  transaction 
we  had  just  witnessed,  we  were  alarmed  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.     Haniet  i 

insuntly  fainted.      While  Mrs.  T was  re. 

covering  her,  I  flew  tu  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  and  there  found  Mr.  H  ■ 
weltering  in  his  blood»  with  a  pistol  lying  by  him. 
I  approached,  and  found  him  still  sensible.  He 
informed  me,  that  the  lady's  brother  and  he  had 
fought,  and  that  seeing  him  fall,  they  had  both 
escaped  as  fast  as  po'^sible.  1  instantly  procured 
assist mce,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  house,  where 
he  was  put  to  bed ,  and  a  su  rgeon  was  sent  for.  In 
the  mean  time  Harriet  had  several  fits,  and  we 
I  were  very  apprehensive  that  the  hour  of  her  fate 
I  was  approaching.    On  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon, 

he  declared  the  wound  Mr.  H bad  received 

I  would  probably  prove  mortal,  and  recommended 

the  arrangement  of  his  affairs.     Mr.  H  ■■   ■  re« 

I  ceived  the  news  with  great  agony,  and  de^^ired 

i  that  I  might  be  left  alone  wih  him.     No  soonec 

was  this  request  granted,  than  he  ad<'ressed  me 

in  the  following  teims  .— •*  In  me,  Sir,  behold  the 

j  mo»t  unfortunate,  and,  alas!  ihe  most  guilty  of 

men.    The  lady  whose  ill  timed  visit  has  lost  me 

my  life,  is— 1  tremble  to  pronounce  the  word, 

I  —-my  wife.*     Seeing  me  pale  with  horror,  h» 

'  proceeded.     '  No  wonder,  Sir«  that  you  should 

{  behold  with  horror  one  who  has  repaid  luibounded 
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bofpitality  bj  uneqitftUed  villaiaj.  The  bare  re- 
meuibrance  of  ny  own  goilt  dtstrecu  in«.  The 
awful  hour  is  dow  £utap|iroachiog,  when  I  mutt 
receive  my  final  doom  from  that  heaven  wboee 
laws  I  have  to  daringly  violated.  To  redre«  the 
iojuries  I  have  comnMited)  is,  alas!  iropocsible. 
Btfy  death  will  be  an  atonement  by  no  means  suf> 
ficiem.  I  camioty  however,  leave  this  world  till 
you  shall  be  informed  that  ten  thousand  pounds, 
the  whole  of  my  property  that  is  at  my  disposal, 
has  long  ago  been  transferred  by  me  into  the  bauds 
of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  my  much  injured 
Harriet,  and  her  unhappy  infint.  In  my  own 
defence  1  have  nothing  to  urge.  SuSer  me  only 
to  remark,  that  my  misfortune  arose  from  the 
avarice  of  my  father,  who  forced  me  into  a  mar- 
riage with  the  woman  you  lately  saw,  and  whose 
brother  has  been  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  inflict  on  me  the  doom  I  so  much 
merited.  If  possible,  conceal  from  Harriet  that  1 
was  married.  Picture,  for  her  sake,  an  innocent 
deceptioq,  and  tell  her  that  I  was  only  engaged 
to  that  lady.  This  will  contribute  to  promote 
ber  repose,  and  the  deception  may  possibly  plead 
the  merit  of  prolonging  a  life  so  dear  to  you ;  for 
the  elevated  mind  of  my  Harriet  would  never 
survive  th^faul  discovery  of  my  villainy.  But 
oh !  when  my  unhappy  child  shall  ask  the  fate 
of  him  who  gave  her  being,  in  pity  draw  a  veil 
nver  that  guilt  which  can  scarcely  hope  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  heaven.*— There  he  ceased,  and 
tittering  a  short  prayer,  expired. 

*^  Happily  for  Harriet,  she  continued  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  for  three  days,  during  which  time 
1  had  the  body  removed  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
there  to  wait  for  interment.  Haviog  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  H— *s  agent  in  town,  he  sent 
orders  for  the  body  to  be  removed  lo  the  fsmily 
burying  place,  where  it  was  accordingly  interred. 
Harriet  recovered  by  slew  degrees  from  the  state 
of  happy  insensibility  into  which  the  death  of 
Mr.  H  had  plunged  her.     Her  grief  became 

tileot  and  settled.    Groans  and  exclamations  now 
^ave  way  to  sighs  and  the  bitter  tears  of  despond- 


ing grief.  She  seldom  or  never  spoke,  but  would 
cry  for  hours  together  over  her  hapless  infant^ 
then  call  on  the  shadow  of  her  departed  Henry, 
little  suspecting  the  irreparable  injury  he  had 
done  ber.  It  was  with  infinite  anxiety  1  bebel4  ' 
the  decline  of  Harriet's  health.  Prone  as  we  ever 
are  to  hope  what  we  ardently  desire,  I  now  dfu 
spaired  of  her  recovery.  Whilst  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  inactivity,  I  was  doomed  to  witness  th« 
lingering  death  of  my  lamented  Harriet,  I  re- 
ceived a  vJsit  from  an  old  friend.  On  h'ls  arrival 
I  allotted  him  the  apartment  formerly  inhabited 
by  Mr.  H——  and  Harriet.  About  midnight  h« 
was  awakened  by  some  one  entering  the  apart- 
ment. On  removing  the  curtain  he  discovered, 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  my  adored  Harriet  in  Sk 
white  dress.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  had  a  va- 
cant look  that  plainly  proved  she  was  not  awake. 
She  advanced  with  a  slow  step ;  then  seating  her- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  remained  there  aa 
hour,  weeping  bitterly  the  whole  time,  but  with* 
out  uttering  a  word.  My  friend,  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  forbore  to  awake  her,  and  she  re- 
tired with  the  same  deliberate  step  she  had  en- 
tered. This  intelligence  alarmed  me  excessively. 
On  the  next  night  she  was  watched,  and  the 
same  scene  was  repeated,  with  this  difference, 
that,  after  quitting  the  faul  apartment,  she  went 
to  the  room  where  her  daughter  tuuaHy  slept} 
and  laying  herself  down  on  the  becl«  wept  over 
the  child  for  some  time,  then  returned  to  her 
apartment.  The  next  morning  we  watted  with 
anxiety  for  her  appearance  at  breakfast ;  but, 
alas  !**— -Here  a  flood  of  teats  afforded  to  my 
friend  that  relief  which  he  so  much  needed ;  and 
we  returned  to  the  house. 

After  passing  some  days  with  this  worthy 
couple,  1  proceeded  on  my  tour,  quitting  with 
reluctance  the  abode  of  sorrow  and  resignation. 
Those  whom  the  perusal  of  this  ule  may  interest, 
will,  if  ever  thty  visit  the  banks  of  the  AIna,  find 
that  the  author  has  copied  his  characters  from 
nature.  X. 


PREMATURE  INTERMENT. 


Hastt  interment  is  stilla  prevalent  custom  in 
'Russia  J  and  even  premature  burials  are  said  to 
be  not  quite  unknown.  A  short  time  previous  to 
my  departure,  the  following  horrid  circumstance 
was  related  at  St.  Petersburgh  :— 

A  young  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  away 
his  fortune,  found  his  sister,  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  assistance,  not  the  least  inclined  lo 
sacrifice  her  patrimony  to  his  taste  fordissipatiun. 


As  he  con^derH  himself  her  heir,  the  wicked 
thought  arose  in  his  breast,  to  make  himself 
master  of  her  fortune.  Wiih  this  view  he  fqund 
means  to  give  the  unf  rtunate  lady  a  sleeping 
draught.  She  was  novr  considered  as  dead,  and, 
with  every  appearance  of  the  deepest  sorrow  her 
interment  whs  resolved  upon.  T\\e  corpse  was 
already  phced  before  ihe  altar,  when  one  of  her 
friends  happening  to  piss  the  place,  was  informed 
li2 
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•f  her  sudden  deith.  She  hurried  to  the  church, 
where  the  priest  was  already  pronouncing  the 
blessing  otct  the  corpse ;  and,  in  order  to  im- 
press the  Las(  farewell  kiss  on»the  lips  of  her  late 
^dearly  beUted  friend,  she  hastened  to  the  coffin. 
She  seized  her  hand,  and  found  it  rather  flaccid, 
but  not  stiff;  she  touched  her  cheek,  and 
imagined  she  still  felt  some  natural  warmth  in  it. 
She  insisted  on  stopping  the  ceremony,  and 
trying  whether  hor  friend  might  not  be  r«Talled 
%a  life.  But  all  wa»in  vain  ;  n«-ither  the  brother 
nor  the  priest  would  listen  to  her  solicitations : 
On  the  contrary,  they  lidlculed  her  as  a  person 
out  of  her  mind.  UnfOTtunately,  she  no  where 
found  assistance.  She  imniedJately,  in  her 
anxiety,  threw  herself  Into  her  carriage,  and 
hastened  to  the  neighbouring  seat  of  goYem- 
ment.  Here  she  found  a  hearing :  proper  per- 
son) accompanied  her  to  in?estigate  the  affair ; 
and  she  drove  back  with  speed,  but  found  her 


fr'iend  already  cpTerad  with  sacred  caitb.  The 
interment  had  taken  place  the  day  before  ;  and 
the  inkaman  brother  had  already  obtataed  pos- 
sessioB  of  her  property ,while  priests  and  witnesses 
attested  that  the  unfortunate  person  was  actually 
dead.  Amoug  the  Russians  it  is  reckoned  to  be 
a  heinous  sin  to  dig  up  a  corpse;  and  tlius  the 
dcsi  re  of  the  generous  friend  for  a  long  tim«  exr 
periencod  the  most  tIoI- nt  opposition  to  con- 
vince herself  of  the  truth  by  ocular  dumonstra* 
tion  ;  till  at  last  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  c^n* 
ceived  some  suspicion,  and  insisted  on  opening 
ihe  grave ;  when  the  poor  unfortunate  lady  was 
disco? ered  to  be  suffocated,  with  her  face  lace* 
ra  ted ,  and  the  impression  of  her  nails  in  the  coffin- 
lid.— -The  brother  and  the  priest  were  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody,  and  confessed  their 
crime,  llie  punishment  they  underwent  I  hav« 
not  heard  of. 


SOPHRONIMOS ;  A  GRECIAN  TALE. 


SopHRoNiMOS  was  bom  at  Thebes:  his  fa- 
ther, of  an  ancient  fiimily  of  Corinth,  bad  left  the 
place  of  his  nativity  to  establish  himself  in  the 
capital  of  Bccotia.  While  his  only  son  was  yet  a 
child  he  died,  and  his  wife,  not  long  surviving 
him,  Sophronim«s  at  the  eaily  age  of  twelve  was 
left  a  )K)itionless  orphan. 

Of  the  many  things  of  which  he  stood  in  need, 
he  had  only  regretted  his  parents ;  the  poor  child 
would  daily  weep  at  their  tomb,  and  afterwards  re- 
turn to  the  dwelling  of  a  priest  of  Minerva,whose 
charity  prevented  him  from  starving. 

One  day,  when  walking  through  the  city,  the 
nnhappy  Sophronimos  had  lost  his  way,  he 
entered  a  work-slK>p  belonging  to  the  celebrated 
Praxiieles.  Charmed  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
beautiful  statues,  he  gazed,  he  admired,  and 
seiaed  with  an  involuntary  transport,  addres* 
cd  Pra&itdes  with  that  innocent  confidence 
which  only  belongs  to  infancy. 

**  Father,"  said  he,  •*  give  roe  a  chissel,  and 
teach  me  to  become  a  great  man  like  yourself  l^ 
The  sculptor  looked  at  the  lot ely  child,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  animation  which  shone  in  his 
eyes;  he  embraced  him  tenderly  «-**  Yes,  1  will 
be  your  master,**  replied  he,"  stay  with  mc,  and 
Itrust  that  in  time  you  will  surpass  me.** 

The  youthful  Sophnmimos,  his  heart  filled 
with  gratitude  and  joy,  had  no  desire  of  leaving 
Praxiteles,  but  soon  felt  the  ferm  of  talent  which 
nature  had  implanted  in  his  soul  rapidly  ex- 
panding ;  and  at  eighteen  the  master  would  not 
have  blushed  to  own  the  works  of  his  pupil. 


Unhappily  about  this  period  Praxitdes  died, 
leaving  by  his  will  a  tolerably  large  sum  to  his 
favourite  pupil.  Sophronimos  was  inconsolable 
at  his  loss;  he  took  a  dislike  to  Thebes,  quitted 
his  country,  and  employed  his  benefitctor*s  legacy 
in  travelling  through  Greece. 

As  wherever  he  went  he  bore  with  hinr  that 
desire  of  instruction,  and  admiration  of  the  sviv-' 
lime  and  beautiful,  which  had  mflamed  his 
mind  even  in  childhood,  he  daily  gathered  ink- 
provement,  and  each  masterpiece  he  beheld  added 
something  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  The  wish  of 
pleasing  gave  a  poVuh  to  his  mind  and  manners  ; 
his  modesty  increasing  with  his  acquirements, 
and  always  refitting  on  what  he  wasdeficient  in. 
Sophronimos  at  twenty  was  the  most  skilful  as 
well  as  the  most  amiable  of  men. 

Having  resol? ed  to  settle  in  a  large  city,  h^ 
chose  Miletus,  a  Grecian  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  purchased  a  small  house,  as  alto  tom« 
blocks  of  marble,  and  prepared  to  make  sUtuet 
for  his  subsistence. 

Renown,  which  is  oftentimes  so  tardy  an  at- 
tendant upon  merir,  was  not  so  towards  Sophro- 
nimos. His  works  were  held  in  great  estimation^ 
and  soon  his  talents  were  the  general  theme  of 
conversation.  The  youthful  Theban,  without 
permitting  himself  to  be  intoxicated  with  the 
praise  so  profusely  bestowed  upon  him,  only 
redoubled  his  ei!brts  to  rtmain  worthy  of  It. 
Ak>ne,  in  his  dwelling,  he  dedicated  the  whol« 
of  the  day  to  labour,  and  in  the  evening,  as  a  re- 
laxAUon^  amused   hiioself  in  reading  Homer | 
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this  instruc  ive  pleutir«  elevated  his  foul,  and 
fwrnishM  his  ^etViw  %hh  some  new  i«le«5  f»»r  the 
work  of  the  morro  .  Satisfied  wiih  the  past,  and 
prepared  fbrthr  future,  herettimed  thanks  to  the 
gods,  and  rctirc<l  to  enjoy  repose. 

This  tranquillity  did  nut,  however,  Un  long  ; 
the  only  enemy  that  can  rob  virtue  of  .peace, 
••sailed  our  hero.  Carite,  the  daughter  of 
Artsio%  chief  magistrate  of  Miletus,  came  wiih 
her  father  to  set  the  woiks  of  our  youthful 
Theban. 

Carite  in  beauty  far  lurpatsed  the  fairest  naatds 
of  Ionia,  and  her  mind  was  still  lovelier  than  her 
face.  Her  father,  Aristo«<,  who  possessed  im- 
mense riches,  had,  since  her  birth,  dedicated  his 
whole  time  to  her  education;  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  bending  her  mind  towards  virtue,  and  he 
lavished  his  treasures  in  order  to  give  her  every 
ornamental  acquirement.  Carite  was  sixteen,  her 
wit  was  refined,  her  soul  tender,  her  form  en- 
chanting^ she  thought  lik;  Plato,  and  sung  like 
Orpheus. 

Sophronimos  on  seing  her  felt  a  confusion, 
and  emotions  totally  unknown.  He  bent  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  never  spoke  so  tittle  to 
the  purpose.  Aristos,  attributing  his  embarrass 
ment  to  respect,  endeavoured  to  re-asstire  biro. 
*'  Shew  ns,"  said  he  ••  your  finest  statue  ;  I  hear 
your  praise  from  every  mouth.**—**  Alas  P'  re- 
plied Sophronimos  **  1  had  had  the  temerity  to 
form  a  Ventis,  with  which  I  was  till  now  satis- 
fied ;  but  I  perceive  that  1  must  nnke  it  once 
more."  While  siying  these  words  he  uncovered 
his  statue,  and  threw  a  timid  glance  towards 
Carite.  She  had  perfectly  understood  his  mean- 
ing, and  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  the  VenAi«> 
while  her  thoughts  were  really  engaged  on  the 
young  9culp'.or. 

Aristo',  after  having  admired  our  hero's  works, 
departed,  promising  that  he  would  soon  visit 
him  again ;  Carite  on  leaving  hiui  gracefully 
bade  him  adieu,  and  poor  Sophronimos  now 
perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  house  ap- 
peared extremely  solitary. 

That  evening  he  could  not  read  Homer  as 
usual,  his  whole  mind  was  filled  with  Carite. 
The  next  morning,  instead  of  attending  his  la- 
bours, he  traversed  the  whole  city  in  the  hope 
of  teeing  her  again.  He  was  successful,  and 
from  that  instant  no  more  pence,  no  mere  study; 
his  statues  remained  unfinished,  and  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  Jupiter,  were  no  longer  thought  of. 
His  mind  ever  filled  with  Carite,  he  now  passed  his 
whole  time  in  the  circus  and  public  walks  in  the 
hope  of  beholding  her,  and  when  unsucce-ful,  he 
revolved  a  thousand  plans,  and  determined  with 
the  next  dawn  to  put  them  in  execution. 

At  length  his  perseverance,  joined  to  his  cele- 
brity, gained  him  an  iatroiucttQn  to  Aristos' 


honse.  >le  wasallowr<l  to  converse  with  Carite, 
and  bee  me  still  more  en-mmurod;  Uui^  how 
could  he  ever  dare  to  reveal  ti  ?  how  loulda 
sculptor,  without  for'une  or  fiiends,  have  any 
pretei»ions  to  the  hand  of  the  wealthiest  damsel 
of  that  ci»y  ?  his  tleiincy,— Jl  conspired  to  pro- 
hibit the  disclosure  oi  hi-*  sentiments.  Carlle  waa 
too  rich  for  a  poor  youih  to  notice  her  brauty. 
Sophronimos  knew  all  this,  and  that  if  he  de- 
clared himjtif  lie  was  lo^;  but  he  must  either 
comply  wiih  the  irresi«ti*:.le  impulse,  orexpjje 
with  giief.  He  wrote  to  Carite.  This  Uficr, 
couched  in  the  tendetcst,  the  most  submissive, 
the  most  respectful  term^,  was  confideil  to  on# 
of  Aristos*  slaves,  to  whom  our  hero  g.we  all  the 
little  money  ho  possessf^  to  insure  his  secresy; 
but  the  treacherous  corifiJent,  instoad  of  giving 
it  to  Carite,  carried  it  to  her  father. 

The  indignant  Aristos,  after  having  resid  it,  for 
the  first  tim*^,  abused  the  authority  h'u  situation 
gave  him ;  he  accused  Sophronimos  in  the  council 
of  crimes  which  the  youth  bad  never  dreamed 
of,  aiid  caused  him  to  be  banished  from  the  ciiy. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Thebin  wiih 
trembling  anxiety  expected  the  slave,  and  in- 
stead of  seeing  him,  received  an  order  to  quit 
Miletus.  He  entertained  no  doubt,  but  that 
Carite,  offended  at  his  presumption,  had  herself 
solicited  this  vengeance.—-**  1  have  deserved  my 
fate,"  exclaimed  he,  **  yet  1  do  not  repent.— ^^ 
Oh,  yc  god:>!  (^rant  her  happiness,  and  wfeak 
over  my  head  all  the  woes  vliich  might  trouble 
her  repo£e.**  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
paiision,  that  wiiliout  murmuring  at  the  iiuus- 
tice  of  his  sentence,  his  heart  filled  with  grief, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  harbour,  and  embark- 
ed in  a  vessel  bound  to  Crete. 

Aiistos  thought  it  ad  visible  to  conceal  from 
his  daughter  the  real  cause  of  Sophronimos* 
banishment.  She,  however,  entertained  doubts 
not  far  from  the  truth.  Carite  had  long  since 
read  in  the  young  Thebaii^s  eyes  all  that  his 
letter  would  have  revealed ;  she  shed  tears  to 
the  remembrance  of  a  man  whose  love  for  her 
had  proved  so  faul ;  but  Carite  was  very  young, 
and  soon  our  hero  was  forgotten.  Aristos,  on 
his  side,  confident  in  the  measures  he  had  adopt- 
ed, enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  only  occupied 
himself  in  seeking  a  suitable  husband  for  his 
(laughter,  when  an  extraordinary  event  spread 
universal  consternation  throughout  Mdeius. 

Some  pirates  from  Lcmnos,  surprinrd  a  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  and  before  i\\e  inhabitants  could 
take  up  arms,  these  miscreants  pill.'^ged  Venus* 
temple,  and  even  carried  away  with  them  llie 
statue  of  that  godd^KS.  This  stttute  was  consi- 
dered as  the  paladium  of  Mdetus  and  the  pros- 
perity of  tht  Milesians  depended  on  its  pos- 
sesstoi). 
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The  people,  much  aUrmcd,  imirfcdiately  tent 
amba^'ixftorsio  I>il{»h«»,  t«  consult  Apollo.  The 
Onde  jnriteret!  that  Miletm  would  only  be  in 
safety  when  a  new  tutue  nf  Vcnns,  as  hand- 
some as  thcGoddtsshcnelf,  should  have  replaced 
the  one  thr»  ha»l  lo<l. 

The  M:l«f>ians  in«lanJly  puHlished  tbrotighout 
Greece,  th^l  the  fau»l  makl  of  Mileius,  with 
Iwor  ralcnts  of  go!  J,  should  be  the  recompence  of 
lhp«colp»or  who  would  fulfil  lheOracle*s  con- 
ditkm.  Several  celebrated  artUts  arrived  with 
their  w^rks,  whicb  were  exposed  in  the  public 
square;  the  magistrates  and  the  people  were 
#ell  ssttslied  with  many  of  them  ;  but  as  soon 
at  the  status  was  pUcel  on  the  altar,  a  super- 
nattiral  power  thicw  it  down.  The  MiUsians 
now  began  to  regret  Sophronimosy  and  with  tears 
entreated  that  he  might  be  sought. 

Arboos  himself  now  thought  it  necessary  to 
gain  some  informatioa  of  the  ship  in  which  the 
unhappy  banathed  youth  had  embarked.  All 
his  endeavours  were  fruitless,  and  at  length  he 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Crete,  where  the  messen- 
ger l»med  that  the  ship  with  ail  its  crew  had 
perished  near  the  island  of  Maxes. 

Ths  Mitaians,  in  despair,  accused  their  ma- 
gistrate of  want  of  vigilance,  to  which  cause 
they  atriUuted  th«  invasion  of  the  pirates,  and 
the  Iocs  of  Sophionimos,  whom  tliey  discovered 
he  had  unjustly  banished.  The  people  soon  pro- 
ceeded from  murmuring  to  revolt ;  they  sur- 
rounded his  dwelling  and  entered  it  by  force: 
Cante*s  tears,  entreatitfc,  and  lamentations  were 
of  no  avail,  they  could  not  save  her  father: 
Aristiis  was  seized,  loaded  wii^  irons,  and  dragged 
to  a  dungeon,  where  the  people  declared  he 
riiould  remain  until  the  sUtue  of  Venus  was  re- 
place^. 

Caritr,  in  a  state  borderinf;  on  distraction, 
wished  to  go  to  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thefces,  to 
seek  for  an  artist  who  would  restore  her  father  to 
freed<»m.  She  first  took  every  means  in  her  power 
to  soften  hi«  confinement  and  left  a  confidential 
slave  with  him  to  administer  to  his  wants.  Some- 
what tranquilHtod  by  these  ptoeeedings,  she  cans- 
ed  a  ship  to  be  fitted  out  for  her,  loaded  it  wifh 
treasures,  and  departed  on  her  search. 

The  three  first  days  of  her  navigation  were  very 
favourable ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  winds  had 
taken  her  under  their  protection;  but  suddenly 
a  tremendous  storm  ainse,  and  the  ship  was  vio- 
lently assailed  with  contrary  blasts,  which  forced 
the  pilot  to  seek  a  refuge  in  an  tmknown  creek. 
They  had  not  long,  remained  s  ationary  when  the 
storm-ceased,  the sim relumed,  and  Cariicinvited 
by  the  bcnuty  of  the  weaiher,  went  on  shore  to 
refresh  herself  for  a  few  hours  from  the  fatigue 
she  had  experienced  at  sea.  On  hnding  she  scat 
•d  herself  on  th«  turf,  %od  soon  a  gentle  sl^mber, 


made  her  for  a.  moment  imeasible  to  her  afflic^ 
tions.  She  however  soon  awoke  and  perceiving 
that  her  slaves  were  still  fast  Icked  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheuf,  determined  not  to  disturb  them, 
but  ventured  to  vralk aloiMt^on  the  sea  shore,  and 
having  a  wish  of  exploring  a  part  of  this  unin- 
habited iiUand  proceeded,  ob wards  beyond  tli« 
rocks  that  defended  it  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
waves. 

Soon  a  delightful  valley  met  her  view,  crossed 
by  two  small  rivulets, and  covered  with  fruit  trees; 
struck  with  admiration,  Carite  stopped  awhile  to 
gaze  on  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  Nature  wa» 
then  clothed  in  the  lovely  garb  of  spring ;  all  the 
trees  were  in  bloom  ;  their  leavei  were  still  Grip- 
ping fjom  the  past  storm,  and  the  sun  whilo 
warming  them  with  iu  rays,  seemed  to  covet  their 
branches  with  drops  of  cbrystal.  The  butter- 
flies rejoicing  at  the  returning  beauty  of  the 
weather,  began  to  wander  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  legions  of  bees  buzzed  about,  not  yet  daring 
to  cull  honey  for  fear  of  wetting  their  transparent 
wings.  The  nightingale  and  the  linnet,  recover- 
ed from  their  terror,  made  the  air  re- echo  with 
their  notes !  while  their  tender  mates,  fluttered 
over  the  meadows  in  search  of  a  bl.ide  of  dried 
grass  to  form  their  new  built  nest. 

Caiite  after  having  remained  some  momenlft 
gazing  on  this  spectacle,  descended  into  the  val- 
ley, and  crossing  the  meadow,  descried  4t  small 
hutsuirotmded  with  trees, the  entrance  of  which 
was  hidden  from  the  view  by  an  arbour :  she  ap- 
proached, and  listened  to  the  murmuring  of  a 
stream  which  meandered  at  her  feet;  soon  the 
notes  of  a  lyre  mingled  with  this  pleasing  sound  ; 
she  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  a  voice  that  san^ 
the  following  words  to  a  plaintive  air : 

Sad  is  the  memory  of  pleasures  past ; 

It  steals  upon  the  soul,  as  on  the  ear, 
The  mournful  voice  of  Winter's  stormy  blast. 

When  sleep  in  dust  the  beauties  of  theyeir. 
Gay  wore  tlic  dreams  of  hope,  they  cheer'd  awhil*^ 

My  glowing  fancy,  my  weak  heart. 
Fleet  is  the  brightest  ray  of  Cupid's  smile, 

Butevcilasting  is  Jiis  smart. 

The  voice  had  not  concluded  when  Carite  re- 
cognized through  the  trees  the  figure  of  Sophro- 
nimos,  and  instantly  fainted.  He  had  also  per- 
ceived her,  he  flew  and  laised  bcr  in  his  arms, 
gazed  on  her,  and  could  not  credit  his  happiness  ; 
he  bore  her  to  the  rivulet,  and  a  few  drops  of 
water  sprinkled  on  her  lovely  face -soon  restored 
her  senses.  **  Are  you  Carite,''  exclaimed  he, 
•*  or  a  divinity  that  has  assumed  her  form  ?"  **  I 
am  the  daughter  of  Aristos,"  s.he  milJly  replied, 
"  mv  father  is  in  danger;  you  alone  can  save 
him."  **  Oh  !  spenk,"  rejoined  Sophroniroos  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  "  say  what  I  am  to  do,  I  will 
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gladly  expose  .  my  life  for  his    and    your    ser- 
vice." 

Carite  then  related  to  him  the  manner  in  which 
he  might  be  of  essential  service  to  her  country, 
end  rescue  her  father  from  impending  danger, 
As  she  preceded  in  her  request,  delight  shone  in 
the  eyes  of  our  heio.  *«  Cease  to  fear,"  said  he 
with  dignity,  *<  I  have  in  Chat  hut  a  su:ue  which 
I  think  cannot  fail  lo  satisfy  your  goddess  as  well 
as  your  countrymen  ;  it  belongs  to  you,  fair 
Carite,  but  1  have  a  request  tu  make,  which  is 
that  you  will  not  look  at  it  until  it  is  placed  in 
the  temple  at  Miletus." 

A ristoii* daughter  readily  consented;  Sophro- 
nimos  related  to  her  how  he  had  alone  escaped 
from  the  wreck,  and  thut  the  box  containing  his 
tools  had  been  cist  ashore  by  the  waves.  He 
had  found  in  tlie  r^land  water,  fruit  and  marble. 
Alone  in  the  hut  which  he  had  himself  erected, 
he  had  dtt voted  his  time  to  forming  Che  master- 
piece which  was  to  deliver  Aristoa.  **Come," 
added  he,  **  and  behold  the  asylum  where  I  have 
long  dwelt  with  no  other  companion  than  your 
image*,  which!  constantly  had  before  my  eyes, 
and  ever  cherished  in  my  heart." 

Carite  followed  Sophronimus  into  his  hut  ; 
every  where  she  saw  her  name  written  ;  every 
where  htrr  initials  weie  entwined  with  those  of 
herlov*r.  **  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  **  if  alone  in 
this  place,  I  dared  to  trace  on  the  walls  of  my 
dwelling  the  sentiments  of  my  soul;  here  I  en- 
tertained  no  fear  of  being  haniihed.  These  words 
made  the  tender  Carile*ii  eyes  Bll  with  tears:  she 
looked  at  Sophronimos,  and  almost  presst^  the 
hand  which  h?!d  her.  "Ah  !'*  said^he  "  it  was 
notl"— — shedid  not  conclude,  but  contemplated 
a  statue  which  covered  with  a  veil,  stood  on  a  sort 
ofaliar:  *Met  us  hasten,"  cwntiaued  she  *' to 
join  my  slaves  ;  that  they  may  bear  to  the  ship 
Chat  roaster- piece  which  1  am  only  to  admire  at 
Mdetus;  you  will  return  with  me;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  event,  we  yrill  no  more  part." 

The  overjoyed  Sophruninius  dareil  to  raise 
C^rite^s  hand  to  his  lips,  and  did  not  meet  wuh 
a  repulse.  They  were  procee<1ing  towards  the 
sea  shore,  when  they  were  met  by  the  slaves  and 
sailors,  who,  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  their  mis- 
tress, had  been  seeking  her  for  some  time. 

Carite  ordered  them  to  carry  carefully  the 
veiled  statue  on  board  their  ship ;  she  was 
oi)eyed  ;  and  Sophronimus  bade  adieu  to  his  hut, 
but  not  without  first  returning  thanks  to  the  Syl- 
van deities  who  had  protected  him  while  in  that 
asylum.  He  placed  all  bis  tools  on  the  altar 
where  the  statue  had  stood,  and  consecrated  them 
to  Pan ;  then  resi>ectfully  kissing  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  **  I  shall  return  hither,"  he  exclaim- 
ed **  to  expire,  if  1  am  not  permiiCed  to  live  for 


;  Carite."    After  thii  far^wdl,  they  entered  the 

I  ship,  and  steered  tow&rds  MileCa*. 

I      Happily  for  Carite,  who  wished  So;>hronimne 

I I  to  have  restort-d  her  father  to  liberty  befuce  hhe 
! I  acknowledged  her  affbctinn,  their  voyage  was 
•'  not  tedious ;    or  if  it  had  proved  lunger,  ixribaps 

j  the  sculptor  might  have  beea recompeoccd  by  her 

I  avowal,  before  he  had  by  his  actions  deserved  it.. 

i  By  the  prudence  of  Caiite,  and  the  r«spect  of  So- 

phronimos,  aided  by  prosperous  file*,  they  arrived 

at  Miletus  wiiliont  having  broached  the  sutijact. 

The  name  ot  our  hero  tprejd  general  joy 
throughout  the  city.  The  peopli*.,  by  whom  he 
was  beloved,  assembled,  and  d^^culed  that  tlie 
statue  had  no  ne^^d  of  being  examii:ed  prc\ious 
lo  iu exptricnciug  the  trial  on tUciluruf  VcnusL 
All  the  inhabiunis  repaired  to  the  tempi  *,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  crowded,  Carittf  with  fjult.ring  ae^js 
followed  her  lover  who  advanced  Ix'arni*  in  his 
arms  the  statue  covered  with  a  veil.  On  his 
arrival  he  placed  it  on  thuidtar,  with  a  modest 
though  confident  air.  The  statue  remained  su- 
lionary.  He  uncovered  it,  and  immediately  aH 
the  spectators  recognized  the  features  of  Carite. 
I:  was  she,  it  was  his  beloved  maid<>n  whom  tho 
sculptor  had  chosen  for  the  mcdd  of  l«b  Wnioi 
The  portrait  of  Carite  was  so  indelibly  en^ravea 
in  his  heart,  that  far  from  her,  in  his  desori  idan^i, 
he  had  been  able  to  dispeine  with  the  origitul  ; 
and  in  making  the  reserabUnce  he  had  fu.hllcd 
the  condition  of  the  Oracle,  who  exacted  a  »t4- 
lue  as  handsome  as  Venus. 

The  goddes.<^  satisfied  and  void  of  jealoosy,  ac- 
cepted  the  offering,  and  manifested  hct  approba- 
tion by  the  mouth  of  her  high  priest,  and  thus 
the  oracle^  was  accomplished.  The  people,  ut- 
tering acclanodtions  of  joy,  now  smrounde^l  So- 
phrontmos,  and  cntreatod  htm  to  choose  his  re- 
cnmpence.  •'  Restore  Ari«tos  to  liberty,"  replied 
'  he,  •*  and  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid.** 
All  immediately  fled  to  tlie  prison  of  the  old 
man ;  but  Carite  was  desirous  of  being  the  fi»t 
to  break  her  father^s  chains.  She  embraced  him, 
told  him  of  her  happinetK:,  ind  bluihtiig,  boot 
her  eyes  on  the  ground  whenever  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Sophronimos.  Aristos,  his  breast 
filled  with  gratitude,  asked  for  his  liberator, 
threw  himself  into  his  arms,  and  while  tear:;  fell 
on  his  furrowed  cheek,  exclaimed :  "  My  friend, 
I  have  been  very  guilty  toward^  you,  but  Cjrite 
shall  repair  my  crime.*  After  having  said  these 
words,  he  joined  the  lover*'  IwnJs  amid>t  universal 
acclamations  of  joy  ;  all  ap}>e.ired  to  sliarc  their 
happiness,  while  our  hero  and  heroine  returned 
to  the  temple,  and  swore  to  each  other  eternal 
fidelity  at  the  foot  of  that  statue,  which  so  truly 
exetnplified  the  beauty  of  Carite  and  the  love  of 
Sophroniraos.  £.R. 
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ORIGINAL  ACCOUNT  Ol'  SWEDEN. 


As  Sweden  possesses  no  work  in  her  own 
language,  which  can  bj  called  staiiuicil  In  tic 
Ptricte^i  acceptation  of  the  word  j  as  almost  all 
foreigners  who  have  written  concerning  this 
kingdom,  such  as  Wnxoll,  Coxe,  and  Mrs*. 
Wollslonecraft,  have  incurred  the  just  rej)ro.-»c!i 
of  being  deficient  in  accura*  y  ;  as  the  ni(*m"ir> 
of  Canzlcr,  thout^h  much  to  be  commeii'!  ^;1  on 
account  of  ihe  ariijde  infovmaiion  which  they. 
contain  upon  m^ny  subjects,  are  nlready  otit  of 
due  and  defertive  in  a  vnrirty  of  pnrlirul  r- :  n*-, 
6naHy,  the  J'aldcau  tiencrui  (h  la  Siwii-^h:  Crit- 
tcau,  leaves  siill  .-i  great  deal  to  be  wis*;  jd  ;   for 


BiUic,  forming  within  the  recess  of  its  coast  the 
gulph  of  finUnd,  which  divides  it  from  Livonia  e 
an  immense  territory,  contiining  ab*>ut  816,000 
*-quaro  j»oujfra!>hical  lailcs.  The  fiuv  of  the  coun- 
try is  (Ijvcis'hed  with  a  great  number  of  high 
niouiiiains,  cxttii&ivi;  lakes,  and  considerable 
riv:;r«. 

Whether  its  proxirtiily  to  two  larpe  capitals  be 
in  ntli';»ii'.>«-  or  a  tlisa'lvantjg'.j  lo  Sweden,  may 
!>•  qucsiioiicd.  lis  smdl  distance  from  Co|>cn» 
ha;;{  n  and  P.  ter^burw  affords  it,  in  lime  of  peace, 
a  ready  mc»rket  f*»r  i:s  nK.nufa'*t«ro5  and  ihc  pro- 
Iticeof  the  country,  and  jn  xin»e  of  war  enables 


thew  reasons  we  think  we  h>vc  a  richt  to  expect  t   'l  lo   threaten  these  cities  with  a  sudden   and 


that  the  pu'ilic  will  'give  a  f:«v«)urab1e  rece,.tion 
loihe  fol:o\vi»\g  actount  of  a  country,  that  has 
always  b<"^n  dc>erve:ily  in  high  e>tecm  through- 
out all  EuTope,  au'i  which  oi  the  present  moment 
engages  the  particular  -ittention  of  the  world. 
The  Swedes  hive,  indcfd,  a  groat  number  of 
topograpl'.ical  descriptions  i»f  tht-ir  town-*  auil  of 
pariicuhr districts ;  the  Swedish languageaboundi 
in  detailed  notices  lebiive  to  agriculture,  politics, 
nnd  finance,  in  celebrated  historians  and  geo- 
graphers, such  as  Dalin,  Lagerbring,  Boiin,  Fant, 


powerful  attack.  On  the  other  h-  nd,  the  naUif.l 
effect  of  this  dangprous  vicinity  has  bcjn  to  in-- 
spire  the  two  neighbouring  powers  with  the  pro- 
ject of  extending  their  boundaries  at  the  expence 
of  Sweden. 

In  the  southermost  provinces  the  air  is  in  ge- 
neral sufficiently  tempcnie ;  in  the  other:;  the 
heat  during  the  summvr  i^  excessive,  on  account 
of  the  great  length  of  the  days  and  the  reflection 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  mountains;  and 
during  the  winter  Ihe  cold  is  dry,  intense,  and 


Djurberg,  and  Tuneld,  particularly  distirigaished  |;  rarely  interrupted  by  thaws.  Frequent  winds 
for  his  geographical  accuracy;  but  we  do  not  j  purify  the  atmosphere,  the  salubrity  of  which , 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  all  these  d iff.- rent  works  J  together  with  the  robust  constitutions  of  the  in- 
are  nothing  more  than  unconnected  materials,  |1  habitants,  renders  instances  of  extreme  longevity 
the  arrangement  of  which  into  an  intcroting  Ij  common  amongst  them.  If  the  duration  of  the 
statistical  account,  is  reserved  for  some  future  ji  wmter  could  be  determined  wi  h  any  degree  of 
writer  of  judgment;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sur-  j;  precision  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  we 
prise,  that  in  a  nation,  so  celebrated  for  patriotism,  j'  might  say  that  it  commences  about  the  middle  of 
and  in  which  the  love  of  literature  has  struck 


such  deep  mo*,  no  wiiicr  has  yet  untlertaken  a  ' 
task  at  once  so  useful  and  1  uidable.     Whilst  we  ■ 
itait  in  expectation    of  seeing  this  subject  cla-  ! 
borated  by  a  more  able  pen,  \*e  shall  in  the  mean  [ 
time  endeavour  in  sonm  measure  to  supply  the  { 
deficiency,  by  a  seL'ction  of  various  dt*tails  re- 
lative to  this  important  country,  extracted  from 
the  new  edition  of  Tczf\  statistical  woik,  with 
the  commentary  of  professor  Heiwze. 

The  vast  country  of  Sweden,  which  appeirs  on 
the  map  of  Europe  in  a  kind  of  semicircalar  ' 
f.gure,  extends  from  55*>  to  70^  N.  lat.  anJ  from  ' 
2^^  to  48**  E.  long.  To  the  east,  it  is  bounded 
by  that  putt  of  Finland  which  at  present  i<;  sub-  ; 
jcct  to  the  empire  of  Russia  ;  to  the  we^t,  it  I 
borders  on  Norway,  throughout  a  long  extent  of  ' 
bouDidary;  to  the  north  it  likewise  borders  on  ! 
Norway,  and  on  Norwegian  and  Russian  Lap 


October,  and  ends* about  the  middle  of  May.  It- 
has  been  remarked,  that  near  HelsingforS)  \h 
Fmland,  coaches  were  used  instead  of  sledf^es  on 
the  Christmas  eve  of  oue  year,  whilst  on  the  ikl 
of  October  of  another,  they  had  already  frost 
and  snow.  The  first  day  of  May  is  generally 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  spring,  and 
is  kept  as  a  kind  of  festival  and  visiting  day 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  who  on  this  day  en- 
deavour to  indemnify  themselves,  by  feasting  and 
amusements  for  the  uncomfortable  manner  ia 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  pass  their  time 
during  the  preceding  tedious  and  dreary  season. 
At  Stockholm  and  Stelingfors,  tulips  are  always 
in  bloom  at  Whitsuntide;  in  other  parts,  where 
the  thick  forests  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
patches  of  snow  are  still  found  in  the  middle  of 
June. 

It  is  remarkabltf,  that  of  l-it<»  years  the  spring 


land  5  and  to  the  souib  it  is  bounded  by  the  jj  has  been-  scarcely  disiinguishaWe  la  the  oortb  of 
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'Europe;  it  has  appeared  to  be  hardly  any  thing 
more  ihan  a  prolonfration  of  the  season  which  it 
ought  to  baaish.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  :he  nonhern  climates,  will  scarcely  be  able 
lo  conceive  the  regret  which  this  change  has 
occasioned.  They  can  form  n9  idea  of  the  volu  p- 
tuous  and  vivifying  influence  of  the  first  fine  days 
of  the  spring  in  these  climates.  An  universal 
metamorphosis  takes  place ;  new  life  and  reju- 
Yenescence  seem  to  pervade  all  nature,  animate 
and  inaaimate.  Whilst,  in  more  southerly  lati- 
tudes, the  plants  spring  up  imperceptibly,  and 
the  buds  expand  by  slow  degrees,  producing  in 
the  mind  only  gently  pleasiug  sensations  5  here 
one  imagines  one  sees  the  roots  extend  them- 
selves, every  leaf  unfold  itself,  and  with  an  ad- 
miration that  fills  the  soul  with  extacy,  follows 
the  whole  rapid  progress  of  vegetation.  The 
longer  and  the  more  profound  the  sleep  of  winter 
has  been,  the  mure  brilliant  app&irs  this  resusci- 
ta'ion  of  nature,  and  the  mofe  powerfully  it 
exerts  its  influence  upon  all  beings. 

Beyond  Geflo  and  Bioerneburg,  fruit-trees  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with;  in  the  rest  of  Sweden  ! 
peaches  and  grapes  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  ! 
maturity,  and  figs  can  never  be  made  to  ripen,  , 
unless  they  have  been  kept  during  the  winter  in  | 
a  hot-house.  { 

The  soil  produces  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
wants,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life;  it  were 
howev  r  to  be  wished  that  the  inhabitants  knew 
better  how  to  content  themselves  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  country,  and  to  dispense  with 
superfluities  imported  from  abroad,  which  can 
only  tend  to  impoverish  them,  if  they  become 
too  much  habituated  to  their  use.  Their  horses 
and  oxen  are  small ;  the  pasturage  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  even  in  Finland,  is  however  $0  rich, 
that  their  cattle  form  an  article  of  exportation. 
The  small  size  of  the  horses  is  attributed  to  the 
peasants  employing  them  in  labour  too  young, 
and  loading  them  with  burdens  disproportionate 
to  th^ir  strength,  as  also  to  their  often  galloping 
with  them  op  acclivities,  which  in  so  mountainous 
a  country  are  very  frequent  and  steep.  Their 
swiftness  is  such,'tbat  it  is  common  for  the  post- 
coaches  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  .Swedish  mile 
(equal  lo  two  French  leagues),  or  more,  in  an 
hour,  even  when  the  carriage  is  loaded  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  luggage.  During  the 
course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  bree4  of  sheep 
has  been  much  improved  by  means  of  those  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  England.  Sweden,  never- 
theless, imports  annu  illy  a  Urge  quantity  of  fo- 
reign wool.  Game  is  yery  abundant,  especially 
wild  fowl,  such  as  wood- cocks,  pheasants.  See. 
which  are  killed  iii  the  forests  of  the  northern 
provinces,  and  conveyed  during  the  winter  upon 
sledges  to  Stockholm  and  the  southern  parts  of 
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the  kingdom,  where  they  arc  less  abundant.  The 
elk,  an  animal  of  extraordinary  swiftness,  and 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tame,  is  common 
in  this  country,  as  are  also  bears  and  wolves,  two 
species  of  animals  that  possess  far  leSs  courage 
than  is  usually  imagined;  the  latter  may  be  kept 
from  approaching  men  by  kindling  a  small  fire, 
or  even  by  a  lighted  torch,  which  travellers  fix  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  sledge.  The  sea,  the  rivers^ 
and  the  lakes  abound  with  such  a  quantity  of  fish, 
that,  besides  the  home  consumption,  they  furnish 
a  very  imporUnt  branch  of  commerce.  The  most 
considerable  article  of  this  kind  are  the  herrings, 
the  fishery  of  which  amounts,  at  an  average,  \m 
200,000  tons  per  annum,  and  yields,  besides  the 
great  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  a  vast 
quantity  of  oil.  The  fish  called  by  the  iohabi* 
unts  strommingar,  is  taken  annually  to  tht 
amount  of  200,000  tons.  Attempu  h.nve  been 
made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  but  they  have  hitherto  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  material  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  naturalis- 
ing the  rhubarb-plant  have  scarcely  been  moro 
successful.  Were  it  not  for  the  numerous  forests 
with  which  this  land  is  overshadowed,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  would  not  be  very 'lucrative; 
ncvertheTess,  the  inhabiUnts  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  spare  their  woods,  so  that  the  want  of 
timber  begins  to  be  felt  in  many  places,  and  hat 
excited  the  attention  of  the  government,  which 
has  lately  adopted  various  measures  in  ordet  lo 
induce  the  inhabitants  to  plant  trees,  drc.  Turf 
also  begins  to  he  more  employed  as  fuel  thaa 
formerly,  and  fortunately  it  is  here  very  plentifv?, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Some  beds  of  pit  coal 
have  likewise  been  discovered,  particularly  in 
Scania,  and  furnish  a  new  resource  to  the  coim* 
try.  in  a  land  where  In  many  parts  the  habits 
tions  are  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 
woods  very  frequent,  it  often  happens,  during  the 
summer,  that  the  pjra&ants  are  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  in  woods  near  to  the  road. 
In  such  cases,  they  kindle  a  large  fire  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  round  which  they  lie  down  to 
sleep,  and  frequently  neglect  to  extinguish  it  \m 
fore  they  proceed  on  their  journey  in  the  mom* 
ing.  Hence  arise  those  tetriblc  conflagrations, 
I  by  which,  in  some  instances,  all  the  branches  of 
I  whole  foresU  have  been  consumed ;  for  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  are  not  atuoked  by  the  Barnes.  This 
practice  is  very  common  amongst  'he  peasants, 
who  go  into  the  woods  in  the  spring  to  catch 
birds ;  for  these,  having  often  to  separate  them- 
seWei  to  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  fix  upon 
a  place  of  reodexvous,  where  they  kindle  a  large 
I  fire  in  the  evening,  otar  the  places  wh^e  they 
I  know  the  birds  to  have  their  haants  and  to  buiU 
:  their  nests,  that  they  may  nut  have  £sr  to  go  ia 
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order  to  catcli  them  before  sun^ri<ie;  and  after 
having  slept  a  couple  of  hours  at  their  fire,  they 
leave  it  in  the  morning,  ei'her  to  burn  out  of 
itself,  or  to  communicate  to  the  rest  of  the  forest. 
The  only  mean*  of  stopping  the  progress  of  such 
&  conflagra'ion,  is  to  dig  a  .broad  ditch  round  the 
place  where  the  forest  is  in  ilames,  in  <$rder  to 
prevent  their  communicating  to  the  other  trees, 
and  to  suffer  those  that  are  already  on  fire  to 
burn  out.  The  building  of  ships,  and  particularly 
of  small  vessels,  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
activity,  and  large  quantities  of  planks  and  other 
requisites  for  naval  architecture  are  exported. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  is  pretty  considerable 
Sn  Scania,  East  Gothland,  Smaland,  Sudermania, 
,  Upland,  and  Finland ;  but  the  produce  of  the 
harvest  is  not  near  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  particularly  as  the  season 
is  seldom  favonrable  enough  to  ensure  a  good 
crop,  and  as  the  expenditure  of  grain  in  the  dis- 
tilleries is  immense.  i*he  importation  of  grain 
alone  from  foreign  countries  costs  Sweden  an- 
nually upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Thecul 
livation  of  tobacco  has  succeeded  very  well 
throughout  the  whole  country;  it  grows  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stockholm  and  Abo;  and  perhaps  Sweden, at  the 
present  moment,  does  not  require  any  importa- 
tion of  this  article  from  abroad,  except  in  order 
to  have  it  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  its  own 
growth.  Many  orchards  of  fruit  trees  have  of 
late  been  planted,  which  proves  that  the  country 
does  not  as  yet  abound  in  fruits ;  and  in  fact, 
horticulture  is  too  much  neglected  by  the  pea- 
sants. It  is  rather  singular  that  the  best  culti- 
Tftted  lands  are  not  to  be  found  near  the  principal 
roads,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  in  pert  owing  tf) 
the  circumstance,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants^ 
whilst  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars 
or  Bohemians,  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  their 
best  pasturages  and  most  cultivated  plantations, 
by  choosing  the  situations  behind  high  moun- 
tains, and  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pub- 
lic roads,  where  they  are  found  at  the  present 
day. 

If  the  vegetable  kingdom  be  rather  barren  in 
this  country,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
mineraL  At  Adelfors  in  Smaland,  b  a  gold  mine 
that  has  been  opened  since  the  year  1738,  but 
vhich  scarcely  defrays  the  expence  of  working 
it.  Another  mirre  of  gold  is  in  the  proVince  of 
Westmania.  The  most  ancient  altd  productive 
lilvcr  mine  is  that  of  Sala;  it  yields  aumually 
about  2000  marks  of  silver,  if  the  accuracy  of 
the  returns  can  be  relied  upon.  The  other  silver 
mines  are  scarcely  worth  menfiooing ;  but  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  this  country 
consists  in  its  mines  of  copper,  which  are  not  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  that  of  Japan.    The  most 


important  of  these  copper-mines  is  that  of  Falun, 
which  however  has  yielded  less  ore  of  late  years 
than  formerly.  The  mine  of  Otvidaberg,  in  East 
Gothland,  is  the  second  in  importance.  The 
iron  mines  arc  still  more  productiveand  numerous. 
These  are  found  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom 5  the  m<»st  lucrative  are  those  in  Westma- 
nia, Wermeland,  and  Upland,  amongst  which 
that  of  Daonemora  and  the  foundery  of  Lac-fsta 
are  particularly  to  be  noticed.  The  export  of 
this  article  alone  produces  to  the  «:ountry  a  re- 
venue of  more  than  rwo  millions  of  dollars. 
Amongst  the  valuable  stones  of  Sweden,  the  por- 
phyry, which  is  of  the  most  superb  quality,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  Various  kinds  of  marble  are 
also  common;  but  in  general  they  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Italy.  The  water  of  the  sea  furftishes 
the  kingdom  with  a  quantity  of  salt,  but  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; besides  it  is  unfit  for  saltiRg  provision*, 
particulariy  herrings.  A  great  number  of  mines 
of  sulphur  are  also  found  here,  and  several 
mineral  springs. 

The  kingdom  15  divided  into  five  principal  di- 
v'tsions,  namely,  Sweden  proper, Gothland,  Nord- 
land,  Lapland,  and  Finland;  comprehending 
in  all  twenty-eight  governments.  These  are 
reckoned  to  contaio  not  more  more  than  105 
towns,  most  of  which  are  very  small  and  thinly 
inhabited;  which  affords  a  presumption  that 
the  citizens,  who  have  enriched  themselves  by 
commerce,  leave  the  towns  to  purchase  landed 
possessions.  There  are  very  few  towns  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  in  some  governments  not 
a  single  one. 

Sweden  possesses  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
anterior  Pomerania,  as  far  as  the  river  Pene,  with 
the  island  of  RUgen,  the  town  of  Weimar,  and 
the  bailiwick  of  Neucloster,  situated  in  the  dutchy 
of  Mecklenburg.  By  that  part  of  Pomerania 
that  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Swedish  territories  border  on  those  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Prussia.  Swedish  Pomerania,  together 
with  the  island  of  Rugen,  form  a  territory  of  1 120 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  from 
100,000  to  1 10,000  souls.  The  climate  is  toler- 
ably  temperate,  and  the  soil  in  general  fertile.  It 
produces  all  kinds  of  grain  in  abundabce^,  and 
plenty  of  cattle  5  the  geese  of  this  country  are 
remarkable  for  their  uncommon  size.  The  sea, 
as  well  as  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  plentifully 
stocked  with  fish,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
amber  is  found  on  the  coasts.  This  dutchy  con- 
tains many  trading  towns,  which  export  mer- 
chandize to  a  very  considerable  amount ;  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown  is  stated  to  be  upwards  of 
80,000  dollars. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  qiTality  as  Doke 
of  Pomerania,  has  a  vote  at  the  Diet  of  Ratik* 
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bon.  The  states  of  the  couiitry  consist  partly  of 
the  nobles  who  possess  fiefs,  and  partly  of  the 
deputies  of  the  town?.  The  goTernor,  who  is 
nominated  by  the  Kinff,  and  resides  at  Stralsund, 
presides  over  the  regency."  The  university  esta- 
blished at  Greifswald  has  a  valuable  library,  and 
several  of  its  professors  deservedly  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world.  The  number  of 
ttudenu  is  neaily  one  hundred.     The  principal 


causes  of  the  university  not  being  more  fre« 
quented  are,  undoubtedly,  its  vicinity  to  other 
more  celebrated  universities,  and  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Germany.  It  has,  howev<:r,  several 
Swedish  students,  and  one  of  the  professors  is  a 
native  of  that  country. 

Sweden  has  only  one  colony;    namely,  the 
Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Antilles. 


ON  COMETS. 


A  Comet,  vulgarly  called  a  biasing  star,  on 
occdunt  of  its  appearance,  is  a  very  extraordinary 
sight;  for  though  the  number  of  them  be  great, 
yet,  ofi  account  of  the  long  period  of  their  revo- 
lution, they  but  very  seldom  appear.  They  are 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  very  compact  and  du- 
rable substance,  capable  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
heat  and  cold  without  being  subject  to  dissolu- 
tion,  and,  like  the  planets,  shining  only  by  re- 
flexion. 

By  the  ancients,  Comets  were  considered  as 
vapours,  or  meteors;  and  of  this  opinion  was 
Aristotle,  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher.—- 
These  phenomena  were  therefore  treated  with 
neglect,  until  the  time  of  Seneca,  who  observed 
two  very  remarkable  ones,  which  he  scrupled  not 
to  place  amongU  the  celestial  bodies,  though  he 
owns  their  motions  to  be  governed  by  laws  not 
then  known. 

Dr.  Halley  declares,  that  notwithstanding  all 
bis  researches  into  the  histories  of  Comets,  he 
found  nothing  satis&ctory ;  until  a  Constantino- 
politan  historian  and  astronomer,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  1337,  pretty  accurately  described  the  paths 
of  a  Comet  amongst  the  fixed  stars.  The  next 
Comet  which  appeared,  was  in  the  year  1472, 
and  was  observed  by  Regiomantanus ;  it  was  the 
swiftest  of  any  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  and 
the  nearest  to  the  earth.  This  Comet,  so  dreaded 
•n  account  of  the  magnitude  of  its  body  and  tail, 
oioved  at  the  rate  of  forty  degrees  of  a  great  circle 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  space  of  one  day,  and  was 
the  first  of  which  we  have  any  proper  observa> 
tions.  In  ths  year  1  ^77,  a  remarkable  Comet 
visited  this  earth,  to  the  study  of  which  Tycho 
Brahe  sedulously  applied  himself.  This  great 
astronomer,  after  many  faithful  observations, 
found  that  it  had  no  perceptible  diurnal  parallax ; 
and  consequently  could  not  be  an  aerial  vapour. 
Tycho  was  succeeded  by  the  sagacious  Kepler, 
who  discoTcred  the  true  physical  system  of  this 
world. 


At  length  came  the  prodigious  Comet  of  1C80, 
which  descending  almost  perpendicularly  towards 
the  sun,  arose  from  him  again  with  equal  velocity, 
and  was, seen  for  four  months  together.  Not 
long  after,  the  illustrioQi  Newton  demon<;trated 
not  only  what  Kepler  had  found  did  necessarily 
obtain  in  the  planetary  lysteni,  but  also  that 
Comets  observe  the  same  law,  moving  in  very 
long  eclipses  round  the  sun,  and  describing  equal 
areas  in  equal  times. 

The  revolutions  of  only  two  Comets  (or  the 
number  of  years  necessary  for  performing  a  jour* 
ney  round  the  sun)  are  known  with  any  certainty. 
The  one  is  that  which  appeared  in  .the  years 
1456,  1531,  1607,  1682,  and  1759,  and  is  as* 
certained  to  move  round  the  sun  in  seventy.six 
years;  it  will  therefore  make  its  appearance  ia 
1835.  The  other  is  the  Comet  seen  in  1680,  in 
1 106,  in  531,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Julius 
Cjesar,  about  forty-four  years  before  Christ.  It 
is  mentioned  by  m'any  historians  of  those  times, 
and  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History,  where  Au- 
gustus  Cxsar  says  concerning  it,—.'*  In  the- very 
days  of  our  games,  a  hairy  sUr(Sydus  Crinitum) 
was  seen  for  seven  days  in  that  part  of  the  hca* 
vens  which  is  under  the  Septentrionet^  it  arose 
about  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  waa 
clearly  to  be  seen  all  over  the  world.^*  The 
period  of  this  Comet  is  therefore  ascertained,  to 
be  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.-^ 
Its  next  appearance  will  be  in  the  year  2253. 

The  number  of  Comets  belonging  to  our  sys. 
tern  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  have  been 
seen,  but  the  number  whose  orbits  are  settled 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  us  to  ascertain  their 
identity  on  their  re* appearance,  is  only  about 
fifty-nine.  The  orbits  of  most  of  these  are  in« 
dined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  large  angles, 
I  and  in  their  ptiiheliqn  they  come  much  nearer 
the  sun  than  the  earth  does.  Their  motions  iQ 
the  heavens  are  also  dififerent  from  those  of  tht 
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planets.  When  a  Comet  .irrives  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  sun,  it  emits  a  protligiuus  fume 
or  vapour,  called  its  tail.  These  tails  seem  largest 
and  most  splendid  immetliaicly  after  they  re! urn 
from  the  sun,  bccaus?,  being  ihen  hottest,  th?y 
emit  the  greatest  quantity  of  vapours,  and  arc 
always  opposite  thoi.e  pait?  which  the  body  of 
the  Cornel  leaves  in  its  descent,  whicii  is  aprcc- 
Jlble  to  the  nature  of  smoke  ind  vapour.  They 
aloo  appear  broader  on  their  upper  part  than  near 
ihe  head  of  the  Comet;  like  all  vapours,  the 
higher  they  rise  the  iimrc  ihey  dilate  themselves. 
The  tails  of  Comets  arc  exiremely  long,  some  of 
them  having  been  computed  to  be  not  less  than 
eighty  millions  of  mile^  in  length,  and  l)v»  'aU  of 
the  Comet,  which  is  now  visible,  is  computed  to 
be  three  hundred  thousand  miles  long.  Thece- 
lebralcd  Comet  of  the  >Cir  1680  came  so  near 
the  sun,  that  it  was  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  sun\> 
diameter  distant  frotn  its  surface;  and  therefore 
it*  heat  must  then  be  two  thousand  times  hotter 
tkan  red  hot  iron.  And  from  thence  it  tCK>k  its 
course  from  the  sun  tu  the  distance  of  above 
eleven  thousand  millions  of  miles,  which  is  at 
least  ftturteen  times  farther  th^n  the  orbit  of 
Saturn. 

At  their  first  appeirance,  Comets  are  computed 
to  be  as  near  to  us  as  Jupiter,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered to  be  Ifss  than  that  planet:  the  present 
one, (which  has  passed  its  perih el ium)  issappo<ed 
to  b«  eght  tiineit  larger  than  our  globe,  and  to 
move  with  the  amaeing  velocity  of  tilxteen  thou- 
sand miles  a  minute.  The  conjecture  respecting 
Comets  are  various.  The  ancients  believed 
they  were  harbingers  of  di? ine  vengeance :— thus 
llomer— 

"  A  fatal  sign  to  armies  on  the  plain, 

**  Or  trembling  sailors  on  the  waiVy  main." 

Some  of  the  modems,  particularly  Sir  haac 
Newton,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  ordained 
by  ProTtdence  to  supply  the  sun  at  staled  periods, 
with  matter  peculiar  to  its  nature;  and  to  nftake 
up  the  deficiency  which  must  arise  from  the 
continual  emission  of  the  particles  of  light. — 
These,  however,  are  mere  hypotheses.  The 
saipe  also  may  be  said  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
advanced  concerning  their  being  inhabited  worlds, 
for  if  animals  can  exist  there,  they  must  be  crea- 
tures very  far  different  from 'any  of  which  we 
have  the  least  conception.  Some  who  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  visionary  ideas,  think  they 
are  appointed  as  the  place  of  torment  for  the 
damned;  that  each  Comet  is,  properly  and 
literally  speaking,  a  hell,  from  the  intolerable  and 
ineoncrivable  heat  and  cold  which  alternately 
takeb  place  in  these  bodies. 

It  is  Kupi»osed  by  some,  that  Comets  are  the 
meajis  appointed  by  the  Almighty  for  the  de- 


struction of  this  world,  and  all  the  planc'jry  sys- 
tem, by  involving  the  g!«be  of  the  planets  in 
their  atmosphere  of  water,  in  their  return  from 
tht'  cold  regions  Amongst  those  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject  are,  Mr.  Whiston  and 
the  learned  Dr.  Halley.  The  former  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  world  will  be  destroyed  by  a  ge- 
neral cotifl.graiion,  occasioned  by  our  gloje  be. 
in;,'  involved  in  the  tail  of  some  Comet,  after  it 
has  been  prodigiously  hcaied  in  its  pasr.^ge  from 
the  sui>.  The  latter  declares,  that  it  is  po.^sible 
for  a  Cttn^ct  to  produce  some  change  in  the  sua* 
ationand  species  of  the  earth's  orbi',  and  in  the 
length  of  the  year,  and  say*,  **  P.oi  may  the  great 
Goil  avert  a  shock  or  contact  of  such  great  bodies, 
moving  with  such  f«»rce,  (which  however  is  ma- 
nifestly by  no  means  impos.sible,)  lest  this  most 
beautiful  order  of  things  be.cnirtly  dest^oyed, 
and  reduced  into  its  r.ncient  chaos."  Indeed,  it 
lus  been  shewn  that  tlie  Comet  of  1680,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  at 
50  small  a  distance  from  the  earth's  orbit,  that 
had  the  earth  been  near  that  part  of  its  orbit, 
God  only  knows  what  the  consequfnce  might 
have  been  !  If  then  a  Comet  should  encounter 
the  earth  at  its  return  from  the  sun,  it  would 
undoubtedly  consume  the  earth  and  all  its  inha- 
bitants, as  so  many  moths ;  it  might  convert  the 
matter  of  the  present  eaiih  into  a  different  kind 
of  substance,  and  render  it  Ian  habitation  fit  for 
beings  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  ours, 

Ytt  some  circumstances  render  it  very  impro- 
bable that  such  an  event  should  happen  at  all, 
with  regard  to  the  definite  time,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible in  natilie,  for  the  planes  df  all  the  Comets* 
orbits  are  raised  above  those  of  the  planets,  so 
that  there  is  but  one  particular  place  in  the  orbit 
of  a  Comn  where  its  tail  can  pass  over  the  orbits 
of  the  plancis ;  and  it  is  so  many  chances  to  one, 
that  a  planet  happen  to  be  in  that  part  of  its 
orbit  at  that  particular  time.  But  should  any  of 
the  Comets  approach  so  near  u-i  as  to  be  mor« 
attracted  by  the  earth  than  the  sun,  we  might 
indeed,  by  that  mean?,  acquire  another  moon, 
which  would  be  a  change  to  our  advantage^  r^ 
ther  than  a  subject  of  terror  .ind  dismay. 

Dr  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  the  greatComet 
of  1680,  appeared  near  the  time  of  the  general 
deluge,  and  that  it  probably  was  the  occasion  of 
that  catastrophe,  which  he  therefore  believes  the 
Almighty  caused  to  happen  by  a  natural  cause. 
If  a  Comet  passed  near  the  earth  it  might  un* 
doubtedly  raise  a  very  Strang  tide,  the  ejects  of 
which  would  be,  that  it  would  4ay  all  places 
under  water;  and  drown  the  inhabitants  %o  far  as, 
it  reached.  For  if  so  small  a  body  as  the  moon, 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  of  the  earth's  semi-dia- 
meters, be  able  to  raise  a  strong  tide  of  twelve  oj- 
fifteen  feet  in  height}  a  Comet  as  big  u  ti^ 
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earth,  and  coniiog  very  near  it,  would  raise  a  pto- 
digiotis  tide,  cupubl:;  of  overflowiMg  all  that  pArt 
of  the  earih  which  was  nearesi  to  ihe  Comet. 

fiut  it  may  be  saiJ,  thi>  could  nut  drown  all 
places  at  once,  for  at  the  quadratures  there  w^uWl  j 
be  as  great  an  ebb  ?  B\it  »i  may  be  answered, 
that  by  the  earih'»  rotation,  it  would  pa«s  ever  all 
the  countries  of  ihe  world  succe5«ivcly,and-lhere- 
fore  ilk  the  «jjace  of  twenty  fuur  hours,  the  whole 
eaiih  would  be  involved  in  water,  and  all  animals 
as  efF^'Ctually  desitoycd  as  if  the  ^aic-r  bad  siiid 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  upon  the  earih,  which 
is  the  time  mentioned  by  scripture^  the  natural 
effect  of  this  would  be,  that  by  such  a  prodigious 
and  rapid  motion  of  this  "vast  bo<ly  of  wa'cr 
rottnd  the  earih  in  twenty-four  hours,  all  trres 
must  be  totn  up  by  the  ruot«,  and  carried  along 
with  the  current}  all  building*  dcmoiishe«l,  the 
rocks,  hiUsy'and  niouuiains,  clashed  in  pieces  and 
torn  away  ;  all  the  product  of  the  sea,  fishes, 
shells,  tceih,  bones,  &c.  carried  along  with  the 
flood,  thrown  upon  the  earth,  or  even  to  the  tops 
of  moun^tuins,  promiscuously  with  other  bodies; 
hardly  any  thing  couKl  be  found  strong  enough 
to  withstand  its  torce.  The  like  vast  tide  would 
aUo  be  raised  in  the  atmosphere,  attended  with 
the  most  violent  commotion  <(  the  whole  body  of 
air,  the  consequence  whereof  would  be  continual 
rain.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  for  any  ark  to  live  at  sea,  or  the  strongest 
man  of  war  that  ever  was  built. 


Those,  therefore,  who  suppose  the  water  to  hm 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth  at  oiice,  iuut>t  atttv 
bute  it  to  a  sujM^matutaJ  cause,  and  not  to  a  Co* 
met,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  natural  cause  to 
prodtice  such  an  effect,  li  is  also  neLCSsiry,  that 
this  flood  of  watery  should  be  perfectly  tree  frooi 
all  storms  and  tempests  :  f«r  if  Noah's  ark  catne 
to  be  tossed  about  in  a  r<>ging  tea,  from  its  :»truc« 
ture  and  magnitude  it  mast  incviubly  perish, 
wuh  all  its  cargo  of  animals;  and  if  this  wai 
granted,  it  would  still  be  equally  difficolt  to  ac« 
count  for  aiuither  phenomenon,' that  U,  how  shells 
and  marine  bodtef:,  should  be  thrown  apon  th« 
land,  or  even  to  ihe  tops  of  roounuins,  by  such 
a  still  water,  and  many  of  them  buried  deep  in 
the  earth;  this  effect  is  not  at  all  reconcihble 
with  suoh  a  supposition.  Therefore,  it  does  not 
appear  that  both  these  hypotheses  can  be  true— 
for  the  calm  sea,  necessary  for  preserving  the 
ark,  could  moyc  none  of  the  shells;  and  the 
rough  sea,  necessary  for  transporting  the  sheik, 
would  destroy  the  ark.  The  reconciling  these 
things  is  not  easy,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  a 
very  difllicultaflrair,  to  make  out  how  such  a  great 
concourse  of  waier  should  be  so  very  qui^t  and 
still,  so  clear  of  winds,  storms,  and  tempests,  at 
is  here  required.  Hence  we  concludo,  that  the 
ark  and  its  contents  were  miraculously  pre* 
served  from  destruction  by  the  power  ef  Omni- 
potence. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  CITY  OF  COPENHAGEN, 

AND  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 


Tm  capital  of  the  Danish  monarchy  con- 
tains within  it  every  thing  that  we  elsewhere  find 
scattered  through  several  cities  :  it  has  therefore 
been  compared  to  a  gioDi*s  head  oa  the  shoulders 
of  a  dwarf;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  it  ap- 
pears,  to  regard  with  iodifl^rence,  and  perhaps 
even  with  a  kind  of  pride,  the  state  of  languor 
which  afflicts  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

This  city,  which  is  of  the  third  order,  and  si- 
tuated Qn  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Is  25,200  feet 
in  circuit,  within  which  space  are  contained  more 
than  80,000  inhabitants;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tw^ty-thifd  part  of  the  popuUtion  of  the  sute. 
Here  the  court  and  the  governnsent  reside;  here 
is  the  pt  Loci  pal  fortress  of  the  coAintry ;  the  whole 
fleet,  and  the  marine  arsenals;  the  only* uoiver- 
sity  in  Denmark  and  Norway ;  the  bank  j  the 
seat  of  the  sovereign  tribunal ;  the  principal  aca- 
demies; the  only  good  theatre  in  Deiunark;  a 
superb  library;  a  veterinary  school ;  a  school  for 
pidfils  in  the  sea  and  land  servioe;  a  museum. 


containing  a  variety  of  rare  and  curious  object<i ; 
a  number  of  superb  edifices,  statues,  and  monu- 
ments of  every  kind. 

If  Cepenhagcn  is  lilt!.'  known  to  foreigners,  if 
its  manners,  customs,  and  amusements,  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  excited  their  curiosity  to  merit  ^ 
particular  description,  this  is  not  a  subject  of  re^. 
proach  to  a  nation,  which  is  Utile  desirous  of 
acting  a  brilliant  pan  above  its  strength  It  po^ 
sesses  in  its  own  language,  as  well  as  in  G.rroan,^ 
several  descriptions  of  tlie  capital:  and  a  topo- 
graphy of  Copenhagen,  equally  learned  and  ac- 
curate, has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Nyerup ;  while  a  portraiture  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  daily  aiipoars  under  the  title  o^f 
the  Danish  Spectator.  It  is  from  these  autho- 
rities principally,  as  well  as  from  our  own  private 
knowledge,  thai  the  present  sketch  is  compiled. 

It  is  on  the  side  next  the  sea  that  thiii  city  pre- 
sents itself  in  all  its  magnificence.  It  is  perceived 
at  tint  distance  of  several  miles.    VTheo  we  aiw 
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rive  by  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  nothing  in  the 
north  can  equal  the  pro^iiect  presented  by  the  i 
ehaimel  which  leads  lo  it,  and  which  ha«  Den- 
mark on  the  right,  Sweden  on  the  left,  and  the 
capital  almost  in  front.  The  gothic  towers  with 
which  it  abounds,  and  which  from  a  distance  have 
a  most  majestic  appearance,  and  perhaps  more 
aCtraciive  than  the  moderq  cupolus,  engage  and 
fix  the  attention  ^f  travellers  by  the  height  of 
their  spires,  as  well  as^by  the  diversity  of  the 
brUliant  oruamenu  with  which  they  are  deco- 
rated. We  have  perpetually  before  our  eyes,  on 
the  coast  of  Denmark,  a  continued  succession  of 
rich  plains,  va^t  forest^i,  meadows,  superb  man- 
sions, neat  villas,  and  pleasant  gardens  adorned 
with  all  theornamenuof  art;  while  the  Swedish 
shore  presents  corn-lands,  pastures,  a  moun- 
tainous and  picturesque  coast,  and  at  length  the 
Isle  of  Hoeen,  so  celebrated  for  the  observatory 
of  Tycho  Brahe.  We  leave  behind  us  two  towns 
of  two  difF-rent  kingdoms,  Helsingoer  (or  Elri- 
neur),  with  the  famous  fortress  of  Cronenburg 
and  Hel<ingbiirg,  which  appear  to  unite  as  the 
navigator  proceeds.  He  seems  to  sail  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  but  !:oon  he  discovers  the  sea,  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  whole  extent  of  the  plain  of  Co- 
penhagen, its  ports  filled  with  vessels,  and  its 
environs  more  fertile  in  appearance  than  they  are 
in  reality,  because  the  different  monuments  of 
art  give  them  too  great  a  relief. 

Three  obj-^cts  especially  (the  late  conflagra- 
tions having  destroyed  the  others)  attract  the  at 
teotion  of  the  distant  specutor.  The  first  is  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  which  is  as- 
cended by  C  circular  staircase  on  the  otitside,  or- 
liamented  with  a  handsome  balustrade  of  latten 
brass;  the  second,  the  astonishing  height  of  the 
steeple  of  the  church  of  our  Lady ;  and  the  third, 
the  singular  form'  of  the  observatory,  which  per- 
fectly resembles  a  colossal  column. 

When  we  arrive  by  land  on  the  side  of  Ros- 
child,  we  view  the  reverse  of  ;he  medal.  It  is 
not  possible  to  discover  distinctly  the  city,  which, 
'  with  all  its  avenues,  is  hid  by  a  hill,  when  we 
are  only  at  the  disunce  of  a  league  and  a  half, 
though  the  tops  of  the  towers  had  been  already 
perceived  at  the  distance  of  tenor  twelve  leagues. 
Were  it  not  for  the  goodness  of  the  road,  which 
permits  the  horses  to  travel  with  expedition,  it 
would  here  certainly  be  very  irksome,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  journey  seems  tu  remove  from  us  in 
proportion  as  we  advance.  At  length,  however, 
we  come  suddenly,  as  it  were,  upon  the  city,  the 
sight  of  which  then  makes  a  very  forcible  im- 
pression. 

The  entrance  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
many  other  great  citie«.',  promis.es  but  little;  but 
here  as  soon  as  we  have  passed  the  first  barrier,  we 
perceive  byv a  certain  air  of  elegance,  order,. and 


good  taste,  that  we  are  entering  the  capital*,  and 
though  our  surprise  is  not  Immediately  excited  by 
magnificent  buildings,  as  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo* 
at  Rome,  the  pleasure  we  feel  Increases  as  we 
advance,  and  especially  when  we  approach  .the 
New  Towh,  situated  at  the  other  extremity,  and 
composed  of  magnificent  palaces  ;  and  Frederick 
Square,  which  is  unique  in  its  kind,  from  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  four  palaces  that  form 
it,  inclosing  the  beautiful  statue  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  separated  by  four  broad  streets,  run- 
ning \n  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  foreigner  who  has  conceiveil  but  a  mode- 
rate or  mean  idea  of  this  metropolis,  must  be  ex- 
tremely surprised  when  arriving  by  sea,  he  first 
traverses  the  New  Town,  which  is  such  in  its 
kmd,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  model.  He 
finds  broad  straight  streets,  well  paved  with  fbot- 
ways,  kept  in  excellent  condition;  handiiome 
edifices  on  each  side,  and  every  where  the  signs 
of  wealth  and  magnificence;  numerous  equi- 
pages, elegant  liveries,  a  number  of  servants,  &c, 
but  few  fout- passengers,  and  no  crowd  or  stop- 
page in  this  quarter,  which  seems  the  asylum  of 
careless  ease,  without  any  of  that  bustle  which  is 
usually  produced  by  the  vicinity  of  the  court  and 
the  custom-house.  In  short,  it  resembles  in  this 
quietness  a  square  at  the  west  end  of  London, 
which  appears  dull  and  solitary,  compared  with 
Cheapside  and  other  streets  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

There  are  few  cities  which  contain  within  them 
so  many  agreeable  walks  as  Copenhagen.  The 
rampart,  and  the  boulevard  which  runs  at  the  foot 
of  it,  ate  in  several  places  planted  with  handsome 
trees.  « These  surround  the  city,  and  present  a 
prospect  equally  pleasing  and  varied.  But  the 
King^i  garden  is  much  to  be  preferred  from  the 
regularity  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  laid  out, 
its  fountains,  statues,  &c.  Entrance  to  it  is  per^ 
mitted  at  all  hours,  and  the  public  find  there  a 
recreation  beneficial  to  health. 

But  this  is  not  the  country  of  frfvolous  aiutis«« 
ments.  We  find  here  no  booths  filled  with  per- 
formers of  tricks  of  strength  or  dexterity,  or  ex- 
hibitors of  wild  beasu  ;  no  jugglers  playing  cups 
and  balls,  no  players  on  hand-orgaii»,  or  itinerant 
jnusicians.  We  may  sometimes  hear  a  fiddle 
scraped  to  assist  the  mirth  of  some  servant  maids 
and  artisans ;  but  the  common  people  in  general 
dance  but  little,  or  not  at  all.  They  have  too 
much  phlegm,  or  too  little  money  to  sacrifice  to 
their  pleasures.  Their  amusements  seem  all  re- 
served for  the  festival  of  St.  Jehn,,when  they  go 
to  make  merry  in  the  Park,  at  the  dbtance  of 
two  or  three  leagues  from  the  city,  whither  fk)ck, 
as  the  poet  says  of  the  Italian  courts, 

Donne  e  dnnxelle,  e  brute  t  beile. 
'<  Women  and  makkosi  homely  and  handsomo.*^ 
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In  winter,  the  fashionable  world  asscmUes  at 
the  theatre,  at  concerts,  balls,  and  clubs.  In  Ihe 
summer,  the  theatre  is  not  open,  nor  arc  there 
either  concerts  or  balls,  and  the  ci,ty,  which  is 
never  either  very  gay  or  very  brilliant,  becomes 
then  a  dreary  solitude  to  the  foreigner  who  arrives 
from  Paris,  or  even  from  Hamburgh,  which  might 
indeed  be  expected,  as  all  penons  of  fortune  are 
then  in  the  country. 

The  court,  though  not  mean,  is  dntinguished 
by  a  spirit  of  economy  suitable  to  the  moderate 
resources  of  the  sutc,  and  displays  no  more  lux- 
urious splendour  than  is  necessary  to  the  support 
©f  iu  dignity,  according  to  the  rank  it  holds 
among  the  European  powers. 

The  numerous  clubs,  which  are  not  political 
societies,  are  frequented  by  the  men  as  much  in 
summer  as  in  winter ;  some  even  have  gardens 
without  the  city.  In  these  clubs  they  read  the 
news,  make  parties  at  play,  converse,  &c.  La- 
dies are  from  time  to  time  admitted,  and  concerts, 
balls,  and  enteruinments  given.  These  are  ah 
invaluable  resource  to  strangers,  who  find  it  very 
easy  to  introduce  themselves  into  one  or  more  of 
these  circles,  where  they  find  a  selpct  society,  and 
the  opportunity  of  making  advantageous  ac- 
quainunces.  The  'entrance  may  be  termed  gra- 
tuitous to  them  during  several  months,  as  they 
•nly  pay  what  they  think  proper  to  expend. 

It  may  excite  surprise,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city  intersected  with  canals  situated  on  the  sea, 
possedsing  so  fine  a  marine,  and  having  so  great  a 
number  of  pleasant  walks  and  handsbme  villas  on 
iu  coasts,  should  very  rarely  make  parties  of  plea- 
ture  on  the  water,  and  seem  to  have  so  little  Uste 
for  this  kind  of  amusement.  But  Copenhagen, 
in  this  respect,  resembles  several  other  cities, 
which  despise  an  advantage  with  which  their  si- 
tuation furnishes  them,  and  which  would  save 
them  a  great  expence  in  carriages.  Even  the  es- 
tablisment  of  sea- baths  is  not  of  an  earlier  date 
than  about  ten  years  since. 

Though  the  dress-doll  of  Paris  no  longer  makes 
the  tour  of  the  North,  the  fashions  of  Copenha- 
gen are  regulated  by  the  modes  of  that  city,  as 
also  by  those  of  London  an  1  Berlin.  Of  these  the 
German  journals,  embellished  with  engravings, 
*are  the  conveyers.  The  Danish  ladies  appear  half 
naked  as  soon  as  the  Parisian  ballet  think  proper 
to  disembarrass  themselves  of  what  they  term  the 
superfluity  of  dress,  and  again  resume  their  gar- 
ments as  soon  as  the  latter  admit  the  necessity  of 
keepmg  themselves  somewhat  warmer.  Decency, 
however,  if  not  rigidly,  is  at  least  very  generally 
respected.  We  find  here  some  courtesans  who 
are  rather  licentious,  a  small  number  of  kept  wo. 
men,  who  are  known  without  being  much  no- 
ticed, and  perhaps  a  doaen"  women  of  gallantry. 
But  this  i#  liide  in  a  capital  which  is  the  reii- 


dence  of  a  splendid  and  wealthy  court,  whera 
there  is  a  numerous  body  of  the  military,  a  great 
concourse  of  foreigners,  and  which  is  besides. a 
considerable  sea- port. 

Though  the  dress  of  the  men  has  every  where 
within  these  few  years  undergone  a  kind  of  meta« 
morphosis,  it  lias  preserved  here  more  traces  of 
the  ancient  elegance  than  in  most  other  great 
cities. 

The  police  of  Copenhagen  is  admirable  both 
from  the.  vigilance  of  its  magistrates,  and  the 
prudence  of  its  regulations.  For  its  institution 
the  city  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the. in* 
fluence  of  the  famous  Count  Struensee,  who, 
notwithstanding  many  defects,  and  even  crime% 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  all  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  administration,  and  the  courage 
to  effect  the  changes  necessary  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. It  was  requisite  to  rouse  in  some  mai^ 
ner  a  nation  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  happy  enjoy- 
ment  of  a  long  and  profound  peace,  and  which 
had  been  governed  by  two  sovereigns,  one  of 
whom  was  certainly  too  much  occupied  by  the 
interests  of  the  church ;  and  the  other,  from  an 
effect  of  the  goodness  of  his  character  (he  was 
sumamed  the  affable  le  deionnaire)  was  perhaps 
too  fearful  of  innovations* 

The  pavement  is  good,  and  kept  in  excellent 
condition;  there  are  almost  every  where  com- 
modious foot- ways.  The  streets  have  their  names 
written  legibly  at  each  corner ;  but  they  are  badly 
lighted.  All  the  houses  are  distinguished  by 
conspicuous  numbers.  There  are  few  signs  to 
obstruct  the  viewj  or  endanger  the  safety  of 
passengers.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  a 
paper  has  been  published  weekly,  which  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  great  cities  in  Europe* 
It  is  called  the  Friend  of  theP«lice,  {PAmi  de  U 
Police.) 

Copenhagen,  tilt  the  year  1794,  boasted  one 
of  the  finest  castles  in  Europe ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
afler  that  ofCaserta,  the  richest  and  most  m^gni. 
ficent  palace  erected  in  modern  times.  This 
sumptuous  edifice,  which  had  already  braved  the 
attacks  ef  half  a  century,  became  the  prey  of  a 
conflagration,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  single  night. 
Its  mournful  ruins  are  now  visited  by  the  cur:oii% 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  go  to  admire  thos; 
of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome:  they  are  precious  and 
sacred  remains  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist,  and  even 
of  the  philosopher,  who  beholds  in  ihem  the 
futility  of  human  grandeur  and  human  labours. 

The  spacious  Hall  (if  th€  KniijktSj  in  t  lis 
castle,  was  astonishingly  magnificent.  Taste  and 
the  arts  were  exhausted  in  its  decoration. 

If  the'  Dane  of  distinction  and  opulence  re- 
grets the  only  monument  wWch  he  could  oppose 
with  advantage  to  those  of  other  countries,  and 
which  will  certainly  never  be  restored  to  its  an- 
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Cien I  splendor ;  the  citizen  of  lower  rank  lammts 
♦Ith  acut?r  feeling',  ihe  dreadful  conflngratioii 
%MrKbefan  on  the  5th  of  June  1795,  and  con- 
linofctl  to  the  7ih,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
Jtft,  cour.'g ',  nnd  a«iduity. 
-  In  all  preat  calamUie*  there  is  a  certain  in- 
fluence of  fatality  which  freqaently  escapei  the 
ift05*  rntpl!i^"nt  ob^nrers,  and  which  yei,  inde- 
pen'Jent  of  the  unirersal  consternation  such  dis- 
aiters  produce,  \i  one  of  their  principal  eflSci'^nt 
etuses  Without  the  application  of  this  prin- 
cip^s  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  the  means 
*»>|j!oypd  on  this  occasion  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
and  which  till  theft  had  always  been  found  so 
ctfcctoal,  should  not  have  been  sufficient  to  stop 
the  t)tt»gress  of  the  flames. 

When  the  palace  was  burned,  the  fire  broke 
out  in  the  fifth  story,  and  soon  gained  the  upper 
tpartments  and  lofts,  in  which  wis  a  great  quan- 
tity of  timbers,  planks,  &c.  of  very  dry  wood, 
that  had  been  brought  thither  to  make  a  general 
repair  6f  the  edific6,  and  which  served  to  feed 
the  flames,  and  cause  them  to  spread  with  ex- 
treme rapidity. 

The  great  conflagration  which  began  in  the 
trsenal,  a  year  before  that  of  the  castle,  broke  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  mc^t  combustible  matters,  af; 
wood,  pit- coal,  pitch,  rosin,  cordage,  &c.  A 
strong  wind  carried  these  flaming  sub-;tancps  t« 
the  TOof«  of  the  houses  already  heated  hy  the  sun« 
tnd  principally  heaped  them  upon  the  stee^^leof 
St.  Nicholas,  the  fall  of  which  set  fire  to  a  whole 
quarter  of  the  city,  by  scattering  its  burning  ruins 
over  i' ;  tlms  affording  an  additional  proof  of  the 
dangerous  inconvenience  of  gothic  towers.  Thus 
was  reduced  ro  a<^hej  almost  a  fourth  part  of  the 
city,  that  is  to  say,  943  houses. 
-  But  as  there  is  no  happiness  without  alloy,  so 
is  there  no  evil  without  some  indemnification. 
The  new  streets  are  in  general  broader,  the  new 
bouses  bftter  built,  and  as  the  quarters  which 
were  burned  were  the  least  handsome,  the  city 
has  so  much  improved  in  appearance,  that  in  this 
respect  we  scarcely  any  where  met  with  its  equal. 
Immediately  after  the  fire,  such  measures  were 
taken  with  r?sppct  to  the  new  buildings,  as  not  i 
only  ensured  th«ir  safety  and  convenience,  but 
contributed  to  their  embellishment.  The  city 
was  a  new  phcchix  nrising  more  beautiful  and 
brilliant  from  its  a>hes. 

On  the  road  to  Copenhagen,  coming  from 
Hamburgh,  two  obiects  principally  merit  the  ai- 
tention  of  travellers ;  the  first  is  the  handsome 
little  town  of  Chrisriausfeld,  built  between  Hader- 
sleben  and  Culdingen  by  the  Moravian  bretliren, 
and  filled  with  manufactures;  and  the  other,  the 
mausolea  of  ih"  King?  of  Deninark,  at  Roschild, 
one  po^t  (cichi  le  gaes)  fro  n  the  capital  j  they 
are  rtmaidi  of  the  ancient  niagpificence. 


The  expences  of  the  KHpg^s  household,  which 
■mounted  to  i^OO.OOO  rix-dollars,  (about  40,0001. 
sterling)  per  annum,  are  now  retluced  to  almost 
the  half,  (several  of  the  principal  places'have  in 
consequence  been  several  yo^rs  vacant.)  Those  of 
the  household  of  the  Prince  Royal,  are  still  much 
less  in  proportion.  The  chapel,  the  music  of 
which  is  extremely  food,  has  appertaining .  to  it 
nearly  fifty  individuals.  The  royal  stables  ar^ 
reckoned  to  contain  more  than  two  hundred 
horses. 

Th«  farrlson  consists  of  six  regiments  of  in- 
Aintry,  the  foot-gUArd,  the  horse  guard,  a  corpspf 
artillery,  two  battalkms  of  light  infsintry,  a  corps 
of  marines,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  more  than  10,000  men,  when 
the  corps  are  complete ;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
the  city  militia,  the  chief  officers  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  King,  and  the  colonels  and 
captains  rank  among  the  officers  of  the  artny. 

The  fortress  of  Fredericstadt,  suppoited  on 
the  other  side  by  the  batteries  of  the  arsenal,  de- 
fends the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  where  there 
is  besides  another  battery,  and  where,  in  case  of 
necessity,  a  number  of  armed  flat-bottomed 
vessels  are  stationed  for  its  protection.  Strangers 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  two  arsenals  of  the 
marine,  without  particular  permission  from  the 
King^  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  them  without  leave  from  the  com- 
mandant of  the  arsenal.  The  arsenals  are  situated 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  those  who  have  seen  them^ 
they  are  superb.  M.  Ramdohr,  in  his  travels, 
speaks  thus  of  them,  though  he  only  treats  of  a 
part  of  these  establishments.  "  We  find  a  num- 
ber of  spacious  edifices  placed  between  the  ships 
that  are  buiMing,  the  magazines,  cranes,  bridges, 
batteries,  and  finished  vessels.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  1600  carpenters  and  joiners  only; 
I  was  taken  into  a  hall  where  the  framings  of 
ships  were  prepaiing.  The  length  and  breadth 
of  this  hall  are  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  (they  exceed  them)  and  there  being 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  as  on  board  a  ship, 
the  eye  is  str.jrk  with  the  vasiness  of  the  space. 
In  fini','^5ay>  the  Germap  traveller,  after  having 
spoken  of  tVie  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
harbour,  and  hh  passing  along  thecanal-»,  "  after 
coping  out  of  the  arsenals  and  the  ma^zines,  if 
we  would  apprecl.uethe  humanpowers,and  form 
^an  idea  of  iht-genius  of  man, wemust  go  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  survey  the  arsenals  and  the  basins." 

The  sailors  are  lodged  in  barracks  appropriated 
to  them.  These  are  small  houses  of  one  or  two 
stories,  forming  several  streets  near  the  harbour. 
They  contain  about  6,000  sailors,  togeihrr  with 
their  families,  and  some  officers  set  over  them  to 
mainuin  order.    The  sailors*  are  well  paid,  an4 
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receive  the  principal  part  of  their  provision)  in  | 
kind;  while  the  soldiers  oitly  receiTe,  incIufUng  I 
the  money  for  their  bread,  six  sousVi  day,  French 
money  (three  pem-e ;)  and  the  grenadiers  six 
sous  and  a  liard.  The  pay  of  a  commodoie  is 
1848  rix-dollars,  and  that  of  a  colonel  only  1740. 
A  lieutenant  in  the  na?y  has  198  rix-doUars,  an  J 
a  lieutenant  In  the  army  135. 

The  Danhk  Minerva  has  an  observation  with 
respect  to  the satlors,  which  appeantous  founded 
on  the  strictest  truth.  **  lli8,"say«iheauthor,"a 
fact  generally  acknowledged,  or,  at  least  easily 
proTed,  that  there  is  nu  nation  which  has  applied 
itself  with  more  earnestness  and  success  than  ours 
to  preteive  the  health  of  its  sailors,  and  furnish 
them  with  good  provisions.  The  English  alone 
supply  theirs  with  food  as  wholesome  and  in 
equal  abundance;  but  no  nation  has  bean  more 
minutely  careful  in  the  measures  it  has  taken  to 
maintain  order  and  cleanliness  on  board  its  vessels. 
The  same  may  be  said  rdatite  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  with  respect  to  the  sicic  and  wound- 
ed. No  where  is  so  much  care  taken  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  clothing,  and  furnish 
them  with  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  sailorit 
are  not  treated  like  prisoners,  who  cannot  be 
suffered  to  go  on  shore.  The  list  of  the  deaths 
that  have  uken  place  on  board  our  ships  during 
the  last  nine  years,  is  a  strong  testimony  in  £ivour 
•f  the  goofl  treatment  of  the  crews.^ 

Copenhagen  possesses  a  Tory  considerable  and 
richly  endowed  university ;  but  it  is  an  ancient 
establishment,  which,  notwithstanding  various 
reformations  and  changes,  still  too  evidently  bears 
lh«  marks,  manners,  and  religion,  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  founded.  It  is  composed  of  twanly 
eight  professors;  viic.  four  of  theology,  five  of 
jurisprudence,  five  of  physic  and  surgery,  the 
rest  are  professors  of  philosophy,  in  the  vague 
acceptation  of  that  word,  for  there  is  only  one 
who  gives  a  course  of  philosophy,  properly  so 
called,  while  another  gives  a  complete  course  of 
French  belles  lettres.  All  the  sciences  are  culti- 
vated here,  with  the  exception,  perhaps  of  one 
or  two,  and  all  the  professors  have  made  them- 
selves known  by  learned  works ;  some  have  even 
acquired  a  reputation  which  has  extended 
throughout  Eiliope.  The  number  of  students  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  700,  aiKi  in  general  we 
may  affirm  that  they  are  well  instructed.  They 
undergo  strict  examinations  on  several  subjects, 
which  even' in  Germany  are  too  much  neglected, 
as  the  mathematics,  astronomy,  the  learned  Ian 
guages,  u:c. 

There  are  diflfisrent  establishments  in  which  a 

considerable  number  of  studenu  are  lodged  gratis, 

and  receive  a>  small  pen«ion  to  enable  them  to 

prosecute  their  studies.    On  their  arrival  at  the 

-nniveriity,  the  scholars  frequently  bring  with 
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them  a  small  sum  of  money,  which-has  beeii  re- 
served for  them  at  the  school,  for  the  close  <ii 
their  studies.  This  is  the  produce  of  ancient 
legaoics,  of  which  there  are  others  that  furnish  % 
fund  to  supply  those  students  who  have  under- 
gorte  the  requisite  examinations,  with  the  means 
of  improving  themselves  by  travelling,  and  a  re- 
sidence in  foreign  universities.  These  usually, 
during  the  last  year,  go  to  London,  or  Paris,  or 
even  &rther ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
they  rarely  take  their  course  towards  Sweden  and  . 
Russia,  and  that  frequently  they  do  not  even 
visit  Norway. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  very  volumi- 
nous, but  it  is  not  in  hc\  of  great  utility.  It 
contains  few  modtnn  works,  and  many  of  the 
ancient  are  not  complete.  It  seemt  to  have  been 
adopted  as  a  principle  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  ill  founded,  that  a  library  so  complete  as  that 
of  the  Kir>g,  and  which  may  so  easily  be  coo- 
suited,  is  sufficient  for  such  a  city  as  Copen- 
hagen. But  what  is  especially  valuable  in  the 
library  of  the  university,  is  a  collection  of  Ice- 
landic manuscripts,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  published. 

The  botanic  garden  contains  aboobseven  thoo* 
sand  plants,  from  every  part  of  the  gU4l>e,  It  Is 
daily  open  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  tho 
study  of  that  science,  and  plants  are  likewise  dis- 
tributed several  times  in  the  week  to  such  stu- 
dents as  wish  to  form  colloctions. 

The  cabinet  of  natural  history  is  well  furnished, 
and  contains  maity  rare  specimens ;  the  collec- 
tion of  serpenu  especially  is  very  considerable. 
A  great  number  of  josects  have  been  presented 
by  the  society  of  Arabian  travellers,  Niebohr,^. 
The  collection  of  minerals  contains  almost  all 
the  known  specie*,  and  some  others  which  have 
not  been  described.  The  whole  u  arranged  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  system  of  Werner.  .Thb  cabinet 
b  open  to  every  person  once  a  week. 

The  university  has  besides  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory, and  an  anatomical  amphitheatre. 

The  academy  of  surgery,  composed  of  distin- 
guished and  celebrated  professors^  is  independent 
of  the  university,  n 

The  veterinary  school  is  equally  respecuble; 
,  but  it  is  not  yet  required  in  Denmark,  as  in  Aus- 
tria and- Saxony,  that  all  apprenticed  farriers  shall 
indiscriminately  go  through  a  course  of  lectures 
in  it:  it  has  been  judged  sufficient  to  oblige 
every  diocese  to  send  to  it  a  pupil.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  it  is  usually  about  forty. 

The  principal  literary  societies  are,  the  acado* 
my  of  sciences;  the  society  for  promoting  tlw9 
study  of  the  history  and  languages  of  the  North ; 
the  academy  of  belles  lettres ;  the  society  of  rural 
economy  ;  the  royal  society  of  niedu me ;  the 
gco^logicQ  heraldic  society »  which  is  ^ubliah- 
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inf  kti  historical  account  of  the  nobU  Cftmiliet  of 
Denmark,  with  an  engraving  of  their  arms;  the 
society  of  Icelandic  literature,  which  has  for  its 
o'bjeci  the  lostrnction^  especially  in  economical 
knowledge,  of  the  Icelanders,  by  publishing  its 
memoirs  in  their  language ^  the  society  of  Scan- 
dinavian literature^  established  to  unite  the 
Ittarned  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  by 
alternately  p^bll^ihtng  their  labours ;  and  lastly, 
the  new  society  of  literature^  All  these  societies 
publish  works,  propose  prises,  and  prosecuting 
with  zeal  and  perseverance,  their  sereral  objecu, 
continually  diffuse  a  variety  of  knowledge,  which 
has  already  eiicaciutuly  contributed  to  the  state 
pf  splendour  which  has  been  attained  by  a  small 
country  so  little  favoursd  by  nature,  and  which 
has  had  to  struggle  against  mora  than  one  power- 
ful obstacle. 

Jbe  superb  library  of  the  King  is  endowed 
with  a  fond  of  three  thousand  rtx  dollars^  per 
annum,  for  adding  to  it  new  and  rare  books,  and 
has  been  enriched  with  two  magniBcent  coUec- 
iiqnf  of  prinu.  It  may  reaiionably  be  presumed, 
that  in  a  city  containing  so  many  men  of  learn- 
ing, aixd  in  which  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
19  more  cultivated  than  perhaps  any  where  else, 
there  must  be  many  excellent  private  libraries,  as 
also,  circulating  libraries,  and  readUig  socieii«i,  { 
which  subscribe  for  almost  all  the  new  woiks  and 
Journals  published  in  Europe. 

The  cabinet  of  cariosities  formerly  enjoyed  a 
very  great  reputation,  which  in  fiLct  it  still  de- 
sefyes  from  the  valuable  things  it  conuins.  It 
therefore  is  frequently  visited  by  strangers,  and 
receives  the  encomiums  of  amateurs.  There  are 
alto  several  private  collections  of  curious  objects, 
•  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  will  soon  be 
added  to  tl^e  f»binet  uf  the  King,  to  form  a  na- 
tional museum.  In  fine,  if  we  wish  to  have  a 
general  but  precise  idea  of  the  present  improved 
state  of  literature  at  Copenhagen,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  know,  that  there  are  now  in  that  city 
seventeen  or  eighteen  printers,  nearly  the  same 
number  of  booksellers ^  and  that  tha'eare  pub- 
.|is))ed  aboi|t  twciiiy  journals,  and  almost  as  n^ny 
gasettes  apd  periodical  publications. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enconrage  the  fine  arts,  notwithstanding 
the  ai>icient  and  admirable  establishment  of  the 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  with  the  exception  of  music,  it 
is  not  at  Copoub^gen  tlut  we  find  the  greatest 
number  of  an)ateurs  and  real  connoissears.  It 
appears  that,  in  general,  the  less  temperi^te  cli- 
mates of  the  north  are  unfavourable  to  the  col- 
tivation  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Froni  Dres- 
den to  PetcTsburgh  these  arts  are  reduced,  it  may 
he  said,  merely  to  vegeute.  Sweden,  indted, 
boas  s  her  SergeU3  to  whom  Copcnhageni  aud 


likewise  Patersburgh  may  oppose  some  celebrated 
artists;  but  these  are  phenomena  which  may  be 
compared  to^  planets  surrounded  by  two  or  three 
satellites,  which  may  be  too  easily  confounded 
among  the  infinitenurober  of  common  stars.  It 
if,  howuver,  enjoined  to  all  persons,  whose  pro- 
fession requires  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  to  send 
regulaily  their  pupils  to  take  lessons  at  the  aca- 
demy.  They  cannot  even- obtain  their  freedom 
in  these  professions  till  they  hafc  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  academy'  a  drawing 
made  from  the  work  of  some  eminent  master. 
Tlie  last  public  exhibition  of  pictures  was  in 
1795.  The  private  collections  of  plaintings  are 
much  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice,  though 
we  sometimes  find  in  them  very  interesting  pic- 
tures, principally  among  the  portraits,  a  taste  for 
which  is  much  the  most  general. 

The  King*s  library  conuins  more  than  eighty 
thousand  engravings,  as  also  a  superb  collection 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  painted  on  vellum,  forming 
four  large  vGlumes  in  folio,  and  one  of  a  snuller 
size,  monuments  of   the  industry  of   the  last 

There  are  at  Copenhagen  two  equestrian  sta- 
tues,  one  of  which  decorates  the  square  of  the 
new  town,  and  represents  Frederick  V.  It  is  a 
superb  piece  of  sculpture,  the  work  of  Saly, 
who  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  published  the 
description  of  it  in  French.  The  writer  of  the 
present  article  saMr  this  Colossus  conveyed  to  the 
place  where  it  is  erected,  and  is  convinced  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  such  a  specucle, 
to  form  an  idea  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
aid  of  machines,  and  the  hands  of  men,  directed 
by  genius.  It  was  a  scene  the  most  truly  grand 
and  migestlc  that  can  l-e  imagined. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  is  a  very 
beautiful  obelisk,  erected  in  memory  of  the  aVo- 
lition  of  the  feudal  rights.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious edi&ces  is  the  observatory,  finished  in  1656, 
after  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Longomonianus. 
Its  height  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its 
diameter  sixty.  A  winding  ascent,  gentle  and 
almost  insensible,  without  a  single  step,  leads  to 
the  top,  supported  on  one  side  by  a  column  of 
stone,  and  on  the  other  by  the  wall  of  the  tower. 
It  is  of  such  a  solid  construction,  and  the  de- 
clivity is  so  easy,  that  there  are  instances  of  its 
having  been  ascended  in  a  carriage. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  commerce  of  Copen- 
hagen it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  th.it  in  the  year 
1798  there  were  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
ships,  carrying  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  bsts,  and  navigating  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  In  1745  there  were  only 
reckoned  one  hmidred  and  three^  but  the  number 
has  been  continually  increasing  progressively. 
In  the  year  before  last,  fire  thounnd  nine  hai>- 
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dred  and  niaety-four  ships  entered  the  port- of 
Copenhagen,  of  which  two  thousand  and  sixty 
six  were  from  different  foreign  ports,  two  thou- 
sand four  hurulred  and  ninety  from  Danish  port^, 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  from  Norway,  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  from  the  two  duchies,  and 
ninety- two  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.^ 
From  1797  to  1799  more  than  forty  tessels  have 
been  aonually  sent  to  Iceland.  Howetef  advan- 
tigeous  to  Denmark  this  commerce  may  appear, 
it  would  doabtlees  be  more  so  were  it  not  all 
concentered  in  the  capital,  which  by  attracting 
to  itself  every  kind  of  industry  prevents  its  ex- 
ertion in  the  provinces,  which  are  in  conse- 
quence condemned  to  a  languor  fatal  to  the  ge- 
neral prosperity. 

As  to  the  mechanical  professions  they  do  not 
here  afford  any  subject  for  praise,  nor  do  the 
aiMJhiet  of  oar  arti4an«  merit  any  particular  no- 
tice. The  esublishment  of  corporations  forming 
•  long  and  fatal  cliain,  which  extends  from  the 
extremity  of  the  empire  far  into  the  north,  in- 
cessantly  presents  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry. At  Copenhajren,  indeed,  the  example 
has  lately  been  given  of  the  means  which  should 
be  employed  to  destroy  this  monstrous  produc- 
tion of  the  ages  of  ignorance,  and  the  moment 
approaches,  when,  after  considering  and  regu- 
lating the  interests  of  the  poor,  attention  will  be 
seriously  directed  to  the  measures  proper  for  fa- 
vouring the  develfipemsnt  and  perfecting  c»f 
talents.  A  particular  society  has  undertaken  to 
•sMcuta  the  plan  which  wfll  lead  to  so  desirable 
an  object. 

This  city,  within  these  ten  years,  may  boast 
•a  rttablishment,  the  parallel  of  which  is  scarcely 
my  where  to  be  found  except  in  seme  parts  of 
Germany.  This  is  a  school  for  forming  tutors 
lor  the  country  schools.  The  number  of  pupils 
vf  hich  have  been  sent  out  or  still  remain  in  it 
emounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  These  ap- 
prenticed preceptors  are  taught,  boarded,  Ac,  at 
H  price  extremely  moderate.  Another  establish- 
ment is  soon  to  be  formed  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  to  exercise  the  functions  of  masters 
in  the  Latin  schools.  The  plan  of  this  latter  in- 
Mitution  has  been  approved  by  the  King. 

As  to  society  and  v'isiting,  we  may  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ramdohr.  **  In  the  choice  of 
associates,**  says  that  judicious  writer,  **  no  re- 
gard is  had  to  rank  or  birth.  Every  one  chuscs  a 
circle  at  his  pleasure,  and  without  consulting  any 
thing  but  his' connections  and  inclinations.  Com- 


panies are  therefore  so  mixed  that  even  in  thn^e 
which  might  be  expected  to  consist  only  of 
courtiers,  we  find  merchants,  literary  men,  artist:*, 
and  rtce  terja.    The  lines  of  demarkation  b«- 


the  different  ranks  are  very  indistinctly 
drawn.  I  have  seen  ministers  in  the  same  party 
with  artists,  and  their  ladies  with  the  widow  of 
an  apothecary.  The  brother-in-law  of  a  Cham- 
berLin  is  frequently  only  a  common  clerk,  and 
the  wife  of  a  marshal  of  the  court,  has  visited 
almost  every  day  at  the  house  of  the  minister  of 
the  pari*h.**— But  when  we  come  out  of  Copen* 
hagen  We  expect  to  find  the  environs  full  of 
small  inns  and  ale-houses.  They  are  Indeed  su^ 
ficiently  numerous,  but  are  neither  wretched  not 
dirty ;  though  they  do  not  present  the  sam« 
cheerfulness  nor  convenience  which  we  are  ae* 
customed  to  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  itiany 
other  great  cities.  There  are,  however,  a  numbet 
of  handsome  country  houses,  in  which  sttangei% 
are  the  better  reoeivedj  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Co* 
penhagen,  being  generally  able  to  speak  several 
foreign  languages,  are  extremely  hospitable;  atid 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  foreigner  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  to  be  well  received ;  it  h  , 
sufficient  to  be  able  to  explain  himself  in  Frcftich 
or  German. 

Trivtrllers,  likewise,  should  not  omit  to  visit 
Cronenburg,  Elsineur,  the  manufactory  of  arms 
of  Count  Sdiimmelinann  near  Fredensburg, 
and  the  cannon  foundery  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
which  are  i^uperb  and  delightful  situations. 

If  we  would  entirely  vary  the  scene,  and  Cnm 
our  view  to  a  soil,  manners,  and  customs  abso- 
lutely different,  we  have  only  to  go  to  the  Isle 
of  Amag,  which  communicates  with  the  city  by 
a  bridge,  and  of  which  a  small  part  is  incorpo* 
rated  with  the  city  itself.  This  is^nd,  which  Is 
sevaral  leagues  in  circuit,  is  perfectty  level,  and 
only  embellished  with  two  or  three  small  copses, 
farming  as  it  were  one  entire  kitchen  garden, 
which  furnishes  Copenhagen  with  vegetables, 
and  some  fine  meadows  which  supply  it  with 
milk.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  .\mag  ar« 
descended  from  Batavians,  who  settled  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixtetTith  century.  Thosa 
of  the  country  parU  of  the  island,  though  they 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  hate 
preserved  their  ancient  dress,  customs,  and  even, 
in  some  villages,  considerable  remains  of  their 
language;  without,  howeter,  retaining  either  all 
the  industry  or  all  the  economy  for  which  their 
I  luicestors  were  so  commendably  distinguished. 
LI  2 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


William  Markham,  TX  D.  Archbif»hop  o£ 
York,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  we  believe,  in  the 
year  1718.  He  was  the  son  of  an  ofiicer,  at  that 
time  with  his  rcgiinem  io  Ireland,  and  who  was 
.of  a  Nottinghamshire  family :  he  sent  this  his 
eldest  son  lo  Westminster  school  for  education. 
From  Westminster  he  remoTed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
•ntin  1742,  and  that  of  master  in  1745.  At 
•chool  and  at  college  be  was  distinguished  by  the 
elegance  of  bis  exercises,  and  particularly  of  his 
latin  verses. 

About  the  year  1750,  Dr  Markham  was  ap- 
pointed first  master  of  Westminster  school ; 
and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  laborious 
^tttiei  of  that  useful  and  honourable  employ- 
ment until  January  1764.  During  his  being 
master  of  this  school,  we  can  truly  assert,  that 
none  who  preceded  him  was  more  truly  beloved, 
or  heid  in  greater  respect  by  the  youth  of  (hat 
highly  esteemed  seminary  of  learning :  indeed 
we  have  heard  numbers  of  those  who  were  under 
his  care,  and  who  are  now  in  the  first  situatioi^ 
in  the  country,  mention  Dr.  Markham  with  the 
t4mo8t  regard  and  veneration. 

An  able  first  master  of  Westminster  is  too  pro- 
minent a  person  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
Jiavc  the  disposal  of  perferment.  We  find  ac- 
cordingly that  in  1759,  Dr.  Markham  was  pro- 
moted to  the  second  st<iU  in  Durham  cathedral, 
while  he  held  the  mastership,  and  in  1765,  to 
the  deanery  of  Rochester,  after  he  had  resigned 
it.  Both  promotions  were  most  probably  owing 
to  patrons,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  his  public  services. 

In  1767  he  vacated  the  deanery  of  Rochester, 
and  was  created  dean  of  Christ  Church.  The 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  is  a  dignity  of  very  great 
importance  and  responsibility,  involving  the  care 
both  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral. 

In  1769  he  was  chosen  to  preach  the  dmcio 
ad  CUrum  to  the  synod  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. On  this  occasion  he  demonstrated,  with 
great  force  of  argument  and  elegance  of  language 
that  whatever  in  human  knowledge  is  vain  and 
fanciful,  has  always  been  contrary  to  true  religion; 
while  it  never  opposed  that  learning  which  is  con- 
formable to  reason  and  nature.  He  bestowed  a 
just  encomium  on  the  character  of  Newton  rand 
his  views  in  philosophy  \  and  at  the  same  time 
lashed,  with  deserved  severity,  the  metaphysi- 
cians of  the  French  school,  who  were  then  at* 
viuptiog  to  carry  their  designs  into  execution. 


by  darkening  and  perplexing  the  human  under* 
standing,  and  bringing  into  contempt  whatever 
had  been  esteemed  sacred  in  religion,  science,  or 
government.  The  ConcU  was  published,  together 
with  a  Latin  speech  made  on  pretenttng  Dc 
Thomas  as  prolocutor  to  the  higher  house  of  con* 
vocation.    ~ 

In  January  1771,  Dr.  Markham  was  conso* 
crated  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  in^e  succeeding 
month  was,  in  the  first  establishment  for  the  ediH 
cation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  chosen  preceptor 
to  his  Royal  Highness.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  the 
present  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  atthesamo 
time  appointed  sub-preceptor. 

In  June  1776,  anew  establishment  was  formed f 
when  Dr.  Markham  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hurd, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Jack* 
son  by  Dr.  Arnold,  tutor  of  St,  John*s  College^ 
Cambridge.  Why  Dr.  Markham  and  Dr.  Jack* 
son  were  net  allowed  to  complete  the  education 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  not  generally  known  : 
their  successors  had  been  celebrated  tutors  at 
Cambridge,  and  they  had  been  dutinguished  at 
Oxford.  It  seems,  therfore,  that  it  was  intended 
to  afford  his  Royal  Highness  the  united  advan- 
tages that  might  be  expected  from  those  who 
excelled  in  the  different  pursuits  of  the  two 
universities. 

This  at  least  is  known,  that  Dr.  Markham,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  gave  great  satis^Mtioa 
to  the  King,  who  personally  superinieBded  tha 
education  of  his  son,  and  that  he  has  always  re^ 
tained  a  very  enviable  portion  of  t)|e  royal 
favour.  The  following  anecdote  may  be  men- 
tioned in  proof :— >Mr.  Pitt  promised  to  a  frien4 
the  deanery  of  York,  when  it  should  becoma 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fontayne ;  but  \\% 
was  obliged  to  revoke  the  promise,  having  found 
that  the  King,  in  consequence  of  an  application 
from  Dr.  Markham,  intended  it  for  his  second 
son,  the  Rev.  George  Markham,  who  now  cnr 
joy»  it. 

On  January  20, 1777,  Dr.  Markham  was  traoi- 
lated  to  the  Ar(;hbishopric  of  York.  His  life,  as  it 
can  be  viewed  by  a  distant  observer,  appears  to 
have  been  an  uninterrupted  series  of  uncommon 
felicity.  Distinguished  at  a  great  school  %b^  ap 
eminent  college,  over  both  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards called  to  preside,  and  over  the  former  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life;  advancing  in  prefer- 
ments and  reputation  until  he  was  promoted 
to  a  bishopric,  and  selected  for  an  employ ment| 
with  the  due  execution  of  which  the  future  jiup* 
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finest  of  his  country  was  intimately  connected  ^|| 
afterwards  rewarded  by  the  second  dignity  of  thel 
English  Church,  which  he  held  nearly  thirty-o,nc| 
yoars ;  the  (ather  of  a  Qumtrous  and  prosperous 
family,  and  continued  till  within  a  year  or  two  of 
bis  death,  in  an  extreme  but  ^gorous  old  age, 
able  to  feel  all  the  happiness  of  his  situation  ; 
what  ha^  he  not  ei^oyed  of  those  things  which 
are  supposed  to  constitute  the  splendid  or  the 
••lid  saUsfaction  of  life  ?    These  satis^ctions  he 
did  enjoy,  and  he  enjoyed  them  worthily. 
la  his  person  the  Archbishop  of  York  w$s  tall 


and  graceful ;  in  his  manners  and  address^ 
extremely  dignified ;  and  in  his  conversation^ 
instructive,  enterUining,  and  lively :  our  bsst 
encomiums,  however,  must  >  fail  in  delineating 
his  character  •,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  hit 
memory  to  assert,  that  he  passed  an  honourable 
life  in  the  service  of  his  King,  his  County^ 
and  the  Church,  with  the  additional  lustre  of 
every  sociaj  and  private  virtue ;  and  closed 
the  scene,  with  a  death  worthy  that  high  and 
sacred  office  which  he  had  so  long  and  deser-  . 
vedly  filled. 


ESSAY  ON  LEARNING. 


^  Perhaps  in  the  same  open  basket  laid, 
Down  to  the  street  together  be  conveyM ; 
Inhere  pepper,  odours,  frankincense  are  sold, 
And  all  small  wares  in  wretched  rhimes  unrolPd.*' 

Francis. 

Thb  following  Essay  is  written  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Kett,  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  entitled 
'*  Elements  of  General  Knowledge."— It  was 
written  in  the  year  1786,  and  published  in 
the  Olla  Podrida,  a  work  orginating  and  pub- 
lyhed  at  Oxford. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  unhappy 
circumstances  which  have  frequently  attended 
^e  death  of  authors.  If  we  turn  over  the  pages 
of  literary  history,. we  shall  find  thit  although 
nany  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  hearing 
their  own  praises,  and  same  have  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  opulent  patronage,  yet  their 
deaths  have  been  often  obscure,  and  some* 
times  disastrous.  Cicero  fell  a  victim  to  party* 
rage;  Sidney  expired  in  the  field  of  battle; 
Crichton  fell  by  assassination  ;  and  Otway  perish- 
ed by  famine. 

The  fate  of  books  is  oftentimes  similar  to  that 
of  authors.  The  flattery  of  dedication,  and  the 
testimony  of  friends,  are  frequently  interposed 
jn  vain  to  force  them  into  popularity  and  ap- 
plause. It  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  present  day 
to  indulge  the  hangman  with  the  amusement  of 
committing  books  to  the  flames;  yet  they  are 
in  many  instances  condemned  to  a  more  ignoble 
destiny.  The  grocer,  the  chemist,  and  the  tallow 
chandler,  with  **  ruthless  and  unhallowed  hands/' 
tear  whole  libraries  in  pieces,  and  feel  as  little 
compunction  on  the  occasion,  as  theThraciar^ 
ladies  did,  when  they  dismembered  Orpheus. 
Jhe  leaves  are  distributed  ?mong  their  customers 


vith  sundry  articles  of  trade  that  have  little  con- 
I  nection  with  classical  fragments,  vrhilst  the 
I  tradesman,  like  the  Sibyl,  cares  not  a  farthing 
I  what  becomes  of  them. 

yunqvam  Jeinde  cctvo  volltaniia  prtndere  taxo 
Nee  revocare  sittts  aut  jyngere  carmma  curat, 

ViROXt. 

I  was  led  into  this  triSn  of  thought  by  re- 
ceiving a  pound  'of  suf  ar  from  my  neighbour 
Tim  Tear-titUy  the  grocer,  wrapt  up  in  a  sheet 
ofletter-piess.  Tim  deals  so  largely  in  book*, 
that  he  has  many  more  than  are  sufficient  for  hit 
own  use,  with  which  he  very  bountifully  obliged 
the  literati  in  foreign  parts.  I  remember,  just 
brfore  the  American  war  broke  out,  my  curiosity 
was  excited  to  know  what  a  lar^e  hogshead, 
which  »tood  at  the  doer  contained.  I  found,  oil 
examination,  that  it  was  filled  with  old  pamphlet«| 
most  of  them  on  subjects  of  liberty,  tion-con* 
furmity,  and  whiggiim,  which  Tim  was  going  t« 
ship  off  for  a  Yankee  shopkeeper  fn  New-Eng* 
land.  Whatever  sage  poUticUns  may  hare  taid 
to  the  contrary,  it  it  not  at  all  to  be  doubred^, 
that  the  importation  of  tliif  ctrgo  ipread  thft 
wild-fire  of  rcbdlion  among  the  BostonUtM,  and 
was  the  sole  causer  of  the  late  bloody  and 
expensive  war  Although  my  neighbour  Tim 
is  no  scholar  by  proffsslon,  yet  It  if  at(miifhin| 
what  a  progress  he  has  made  in  bookf«  He  hjf 
finished  a  complete  set  of  the  General  Cotincibi 
and  is  now  hard  at  work  upon  the  Antt-Sicent 
Fathers,  whom  he  cuts  up  wifh  greater  expedt* 
tion  il  an  Dr.  Prloitley  himf«;lf,  Pcrhap*  niort 
logic  and  meCaphyslei  have  passed  through  hif 
hands  than  Lord  Moobodd4>«verMw.  HewouUl 

ihave  been  a  long  ttmedUpatchlrig  a  set  of  Fr«!nc]| 
Reviewers,  had  h«  oot  bfgun  Upon  them  wUcQ 
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the  price  of  coffee  was  reduced.  The  other  djy 
tome  young  sparks,  who  belong  to  a  cclc- 
Iitate4  academy^  where  eVery  thing  is  Uirght, 
btoQfbt  him  a  parcel  of  Latin  clasMc^  He  tore 
«ff  the  cKivefS  with  as  milch  tatrgfroid  as  * 
oymph  of  BilKrigsgate  strips  an  oyster  Hf  it« 
rikeU,  and  bought  Horace  and  Virgil  for  three^ 
kolfpence  per  pound.  He  obserwd,  wiih  a 
sapient  look*,  "  That  as  for  your  yirgHn^s  tfansU- 
tlim  htto  La»in>I  reckon  it  no  better  than  Waste 
paper  ^y  but  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Dryden*s  history  of 
theTrc^n  Horse,  I  should  haire  kept  it  for  my 
•VR  reading.'* 

.  1  have  been  told  by  learned  men,  that  it  is  a 
qaesiioa  much  debated  in  the  UniTersities, 
wbetber  or  no  the  place  ought  to  agree  with  the 
thieg  placed.  Now  after  all  that  serious  medita- 
tioOy  which  so  abstruse  a  point  requires,  I  am  de- 
termined to  decide  in  the  affirmative.  For  who  can- 
not see  the  propriety,  or  rather  (as  Parson  Square 
#oii1(l  say)  the  fitness  of  things,  in  wrapping  op 
t  cbeetecake  in  pastoral,  sugar  candy  in  a  dedi- 
oatioii,  or  goti^powder  ia  a  sermon  on  the  5ih  of 
November? 

There  never  was  a  time  when  learning  forced 
inelfsomuch  into  notice  as  it  does  at  present. 
Too  can  no  more  walk  a  hundred  yards  in  the 
gtreei,  or  go  into  any  house,  without  seeing 
some  dtspby  of  it,  than  you  can  turn  a  corner  in 
Ixuid^n  without  seeing  a  beggar,  or  hear  a  sailor 
talk  without  swearing.  A  man  of  fashion  im- 
perceptibly, keeps  up  his  acquaintance  with  his 
•Ipbabet,  by  playing  at  the  noble  game  of  Te- 
totnm,  or  risking  his  fortune  at  an  £0  table. 
Book-sUlls  furnish  history ;  the  walls  of  houses 
poetry;  hand-bills  medic'me ;  fire-screens  geo- 
frapby,  and  clocks  morality.  These  are  the 
cImbd  ^Is  which  convey  to  the  porter  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  constitution,  to  the  apprentice  the 
aft  of  rhyming,  to  Members  of  Parliament  an 
•cquaiataoce  with  our  India  settlements,  and  to 
tbc  fat  alderman,  wise  sayings. 

For  my  own  part  1  am  not  satisfied  with  such 
^gar  means  of  growing  learned,  but  love  to 
follow  literature  into  her  more  secret  recesses. 
Fortunately  chance  has  furnished  me  with  the 
means  of  doing  this,  without  being  driven  to  the 
imBiense6«re  of  poring  over  books,  which  would 
OTily  produce  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  opium.  1 
have  a  trunk,  which,  like  thedagger  of  Hudibnw, 
may  be  applied  to  more  purposes  than  one.  It 
is  lined  with  several  sheets  of  the  Royal  Register, 
and  of  coarse  coiiuins  much  edifying  information 
During  ray  travels,  1  watch  my  trunk  with  the  1 
same  fond  anxiety  which  Sancho  used  to  feel  ' 


for  hh  beloved  Dapple.  On  my  arrival  at  an 
inn,  after  having  studied  the  most  curious  manu- 
script in  the  house,  the  bill  of  fare,  1  unlock  my 
magazine  of  linen,  and  feast  upon  delicious 
scraps  of  characters,  untilAerosobetantial  foodb 
set  on  the  table.  When  I  travel  in  company,  mf 
associates  complain  of  ray  Uking  an  ui»re*soB* 
able  time  to  equip  myself.  Tlwy  are  not  aware, 
that  frequently  whilst  they  think  l  Mn  fluctuat- 
ing between  boots  and  shoesi  I  am  conjecturing 
whit  the  initial  fetters  of  my  fVagment  stand  for, 
and  that  instead  of  changing  my  Ihien,  1  99k 
shifting  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Lord 
Chatham'. 

To  those  who  wish  not  to  forget  all  that  theif 
school>mastcrs  taught  them,  this  sort  of  light 
r«arling  is  to  be  recommended  It  would  be  no  bad 
plan  if  all  genteel  people  would  furnish  their 
trunks,  portmanteaus,  caravans,  and  band-b<ixes 
with  the  beauties  of  some  author  that  suits  their 
uste.  If  the  6«oii  wonde  shotold  be  afraki  of  In- 
juring their  eyes,  by  these  studies,  MademoiseHe 
Abigail,  or  Monsieur  Valet  de  Charobre,  had 
better  be  deputed  to  read  trunk-lectures  to  tkem.- 
Hoyle  on  Whist  will  answer  extremely  well  for 
old  ladies }  Ton\  Jones,  or  Joseph  Andrews  for 
boarding  school  misses^  Ketones  Thesaurus,  oc 
the  Art  of  Shooting  flying,  for  parsons;  Pater* 
son's  Book  of  Road.<,  for  lawyers  on  the  circuit  ; 
and  Phillidor  on  Chess,  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army. 

Pedants  may  object,  that  if  the  above  plan 
should  become  general,  the  works  of  the 
learned  will  be  no  longer  treasured,  up  In  the 
libraries  of  the  great.  But  let  them  not  be  alami- 
ed  ;  for  they  may  be  certain,  that  whilst  books 
are  considered  by  a  refined  age  as  a  species  of 
ornamental  furniture,  and  supply  the  place  of 
n  the  classics  in  wood,  they  will  not  be  driven  from 
their  present  posts.  There  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, great  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  destruc- 
tion which  threatens  some  branches  of  litera- 
ture. Innumerable  enemies  are  constantly  oti 
the  watch,  lo  annihilate  insipid  novels,  scurrileui 
satires,  party  pamphlets,  and  indecent  songs.  If 
I  they  chance  to  attract  the  public  eye  for  a  week 
or  two,  they  cannot  escape  that  destiny  which 
their  authors  were  too  much  dazzled  with  their 
own  charming  productions  to  foresee.  As  weeds 
by  their  decay  fertilize  the  soil  from  which  they 
sprung,  so  these  flimsy  and  noxious  publications 
do  great  service  to  society, by  lighting  a  pipe,  em- 
bracing a  tallow-candle,  or  forming  the  basis  of 
a  minced  pie. 
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WARj— A  DREAM. 


I  LIVED  on  the  frontiers  of  a  province,  [ 
through  which  a  hundrerl  thousand  m«n  were 
passing :  the  regular  order  of  their  niarch,  the 
animating  voice  of  martial  music,  their  obtdi- 
eoce  to  the  commands  of  their  officerf,  and  the 
fire  of  courage  which  kindled  in  their  eyes,  and 
glowed  in  their  counteoances,  presented  the  most 
awful  and  interesting  spectacle.  I  began  to  re- 
flect on  the  motive  which  could  have  gathered 
so  many  thousand  men  together  aroui^d  the  same 
standards.  If  they  are  led  by  virtue,  if  they 
strike  the  bronT  of  the  proud  tyranvs  of  the  earth, 
I  mentally  exclaimed,  of  the  lawless  oppressors 
of  nations,  they  deserve  our  icspe(;t  and  our  love  ', 
tiiey  are  the  brave  defenders  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  humanity. 

^  On  a  sudden  this  crowd  of  soldiers  halted,  and 
dispersed  itself.  Still  warm  with  the  ideas  which 
their  appearance  had  awakened  in  my  mind,  I 
followed  them,  and  tried  from  their  expressive 
gestures  to  guess  the  sentiments  wiih  which  ihcy 
were  inspired.  What  was  my  astouishmeni, 
when  1  saw  those  men,  children  of  the  same 
country,  and  subject  to  the  same  povrcr,  drawing 
their  sword>  against  each  other  with  lelentlcss 
animosity,  i  ran  towards  one  of  them,  but  it 
was  too  late,  he  was  tearing  his  blood  stained 
weapon  from  the  corpse  of  his  friend.  '*  Wretch  !'* 
I  exclaimed,  **  do  you  not  spare  your  companion, 
your  broiler  ?**  *•  Me  really  deserved  that  name,** 
he  answered  with  a  careless  accent ;  "  he  has 
fallen  like  a  brave  man.**  **  But  what  harm  h*d 
he  done  you,  that  you  punished  him  so  cruelly  ?** 
•'  None  at  all ;  he  was  newly  enlisted,  we  quar- 
relled ;  it  is  our  custom  that  every  new  comer 
should  givea  pledge  of  valour.  He  behaved  very 
well,  and  has  got  no  smill  honour  by  his  conduct, 
and  we  are  sony  he  su(Fere<i  himself  lo  be  slain. 
llvd  he  better  kept  on  his  guard,  he  would  have 
avoided  the  Mow,  and  we  should  have  lived  good 
friends  together."  **  Is  it  possible,**  1  replied 
with  grief  and  wonder ;  '*  what  remorseless  bar- 
barity !  But  yon  aie  lost  unless  you  hasten  to  es- 
cape ;  fly,  his  companions,  his  superiors  will  and 
must  avenge  his  death.**  •*  Avenge  his  death  ! 
never.  1  have  only  followed  their  example,  and 
whoever  should  refuse  to  fight  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  coward.  Glory  teaches  us  not  to  fear 
death,  and  you  must  plainly  perceive,  that  a  man 
who  should  shrink  from  a  single  combat^  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  his  duty  in  a  day  of  action. 
We  call  this  a  pattern  of  courage."  **  Yesj 
but  is  this  courage  useful  to  your  country  ?**— 
**  Oh!  one  death  is  nothing ;  look  at  those  two 
^m|ianies  that  fight  together^  aad  cleverly  too  !** 


"  What  senseless  ferocity !  do  they  wear  ib« 
same  uniform  only  that  they  might  murder  each 
other  ?"  "  Not  at  all ;  their  enrailv  prrtceeda 
from  the  colour  of  their  facings,  and  the  diffar* 
ence  between  their  b'.mons.'*  *•  But  they  serve 
beneath  the  same  standard;  they  marcb  againat 
the  same  enemy."  /*  Very  true^but  meaipibijc 
they  decide  private  quarrels.  Tbey  abtior  < 
other  siiil  more  than  they  hate  thatenemy  % 
they  are  to  meet  j  every  officer  is  j<>aiot!t  of  hm 
superior;  but  soon  we  shall  attack  the  .  i  > 
and  then  we  shall  have  warm  busin^sa.'V* 
**  What,  you  are  goiing  to  seek  other  fictMW  I 
Bat  if  you  continue  your  present  oondpct,  yoa 
will  be  all  destroyed  before  the  day  of  battle 
comes.**  **  Whit  is  that  to  us?  we  live  v^qb 
death;  one  cannot  make  his  w^y  -but  on  Uie 
corpse  of  his  companion.  That  is  all  I  knoiw.^ 
**  What  an  horrid  emplayment  is.yours !  why  4o 
you  shed  the  blood  of  your  frieqd  ?  why  fm$l 
upon  carnage?  Have  you  never  felt  the  inHu* 
ence  of  pity  ?  How  many  orphans^  how  maoj 
widows,  will  mourn  your  tiiump^is!  Listoa 
awhile  to  the  dictates  of  your  heart,  they  wUl 
condemn  your  cruelty.**  '*  This  is  very  fui%  but 
1  do  not  understand  it ;  here  is  the  plain  truth :, I 
did  nothing  till  I  was  five  feet  eight  inch'^  ^Ufh; 
I  was  endowed  with  an  ostrich*s  stomach,  fit  40 
devour  every  thing,  and  1  found  it  difficult  to  sa|^ 
ply  it  with  food.  One  day  a  good-natured  Ser- 
jeant, with  a  well  filled  purse  and  a  liberal  hearty 
asked  me  to  follow  him  to  ihe  publichbtiiey  and 
after  drinking  the  health  of  the  king*  our  oduq* 
try,  and  our  triends,  till  my  head  began  to  leel 
giddy,  spread  twelve  guineas  upon  the  Table, aod 
told  mc  they  were  mine  if  I  would  permit  him  ip 
pin  a  cockade  to  my  hat.  Had  my  country  her- 
self fallen  at  my  feet,  and  begged  with  iears  my 
assistance,  she  would  have  produced  less  eSrct 
U[>on  mc.  I  shook  his  hand  and  was  enliitcdy 
fiod  that  day  was  the  most  pleasant  I  had  ever 
spent.  I  had  never  been  able  to  satisfy  my  appe- 
tite; but  now,  I  feasted  abi^ndantly,  w.>s  admired 
by  all  the  girls  in  the  neigh boujhowd^  and  madie 
as  much  noise  as  I  pleased  The  tables  were  soon 
turned,  and  I  experienced  the  whole  weight  of 
slavery :  I  deserted  four  times  in  seven  years )  de» 
feat'or  victory  were  alike  indifferent  to  me;  anj 
government  suited  me:  I  heard  every  poteatale 
crying  aloud,  I  will  give  you  bread,  profided  you 
shed  your  blood  for  me  when  1  ^hall  call  you 
to  battle.  1  then  determined  to  tell  it  as  doar  aa 
1  could. 

"  1  shall  not  tell  you  how  many  paipful  and 
diflficult  marches  weperformedj  someiimet  in  the, 
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inUlst  of  winter,  when  cold  ind  hunger  oppressed 
lis:  how  m^y  times  1  have  slept  on  the  snowy 
ground,  exposed  to  ihe  biting  north  ^  yet,  I  lAust 
own,  that  I  have  met  wi  h  many  happy  roo« 
roents  5  I  have  las'ed  more  than  once  iht  delight* 
ful  joy  of  vengeance.  One  day,  after  spending 
two  months  in  the  midst  of  incessant  dangers  and 
fatigues,  we  stormed  and  forced  the  gates  of  a 
fortified  town.  Whilst  breaking  open  every 
l)ouse,  and  pillaging  the  goods  of  the  citizens,  I 
perceivecla  lovely  woman,  who,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  holding  a  baby  in  her  arms,  attempted 
to  conceal  herself.  My  thirst  for  plunder  imme- 
diately turned  into  a  luxurious  passion ;  every 
thing  is  allowed  in  the  storming  of  a  place  \  I 
kjUed  two  companions  of  m'ne  who  wished  to 
teite  her  before  me,  stifled  the  child,  whose 
screams  importuned  my  ears,  and,  intoxicated 
with  pleasure,  «;et  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
house."  "  You  make  me  shudder/'  **  What, 
for  that  only  ?  why,  the  human  species  is  tike  the 
grass  of  the  fields;  it  is  ho  «K>oner  cut  down,  than 
It  grows  again.  Oh  !  we  showed  no  mercy :  it 
was  forbidden  us,  we  did  not  let  one  stone  stand 
iip->n  another.  I  say  nothing  of  many  other  he- 
roicat  deeds,  so  common  among  brave  toldiers 
like  us.  I  haye  twice  run  the  gauntlet,  and  my 
own  friends,  forced  to  execute  the  sentence,  have 
caused  my  blood  td  stream  from  my  shoulders. 
But  I  have  been  avenged,  and  my  officers,  quiet 
specutors  of  the  correction,  have  often  praised 
<he  ▼igour  of  my  arm.  I  have  at  last  returned  to 
my  first  colours,  profiting  by  the  amnesty  granted 
to  deserters,  and  hope  to  fise  here  quicker  than 
before.''—**  How  So?*'— "  How  so?  the  war  has 
just  bef  un,  and  we  will  take  care  to  keep  it  u(> 
as  long  as  we  can.  Look  at  yonder  regiment 
newly  raised,  in  a  month  there  will  not,  perhaps, 
remain  one  in  twenty  of  those  fine  soldiers ;  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  volunteer  into  it,  and 
get  a  bounty." — **  What!  is  it  possible  that 
yoo  should  tntt-rtain  such  thoughts?" — "  I  am 
not  the  only  one,  my  companions,  my  officers 
think  the  same,  and  you  know  we  inherit  only 
from  the  dead.*'  I  looked  upon  this  man  with 
terror,  and  left  him,  after  advising  him  to  be  ho- 
mane.  Tim  advice  made  him  smile,  and  1  has- 
tily rushed  away. 

On  the  road  I  met  with  a  whole  company  of 
soldier.s,  who  loudly  murmured;  still  deceived 
by  the  inspiration  of  my  heart,  I  fancied  they 
cursed  the  horrors  of  war.  **  Undoubtedly,"  J 
exclaimed,  ««  humanity  pleads  the  cause  «f  those 
whom  you  are  compelled  to  murder."  "  Not  at 
all,"  one  of  them  replied;  **  we  arc  sent  into  a 
wretched  country,  where  there  is  nothing  else  to 
plunder  than  the  colta«;es  of  poor  miserable  pea- 
sant*, whilst  w«  leave  a  rich   province,  full  of 


gentlemen^s  seaU  and  opulent  villages,  whi^b  af- 
forded us  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pillage.  But 
our  colonel  has  incurred  the  miniiiter's  displea- 
sure, and  we  all  bear  its  weight." 

1  retired  to  my  own  house,  and  sought  a  relief 
in  books  from  the  painful  ideas  which  8adden«4 
my  soul.  I  chose  the  famous  work  of  Groiius, 
and  began  to  read  it;  but  the  cool  way  in  which 
he  describes  the  most  cruel  actions,  and  i»is  long 
and  useless  definitions  of  the  art  of  slaoghiering 
our  fellow  creatures,  filled  roe  with  difgust.  Ne- 
ver was  such  an  important  subject  so  ill  treated. 
What,  must  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  be  deluged 
with  blood  *  and  shall  we  prostitute  Aur  praise, 
by  bestowing  it  upon  the  being  who  commits  ' 
numerous  murders  in  the  face  of  day,  because  tho 
voice  of  trumpets,  and  the  thunder  of  cannons 
proclaim  them  aloud  to  the  admiring  world! 
whilst  we  hang  the  obscure  robber,  who  stabs  his 
victims  whilst  shrouded  in  midnight  darkness. 
This  author  dads  the  hideous  fiend  of  war  with  a 
mantle  of  purple,  veils  the  horror  that  frowns  in 
its  features,  and  crowns  its  forehead  with  a  dia- 
dem. Then,  whilst  the  monster  reddens  with  hu- 
man gore,  he  prostrates  himself,  and  hails  it  M 
the  giver  of  glory  and  feme.  Who,  thought  1, 
will  dare  to  strip  this  idol  of  its  ornaments,  to  re- 
veal the  terrific  spectre,  who  tramples  on'  the 
gasping  corpse  of  children,  maidens,  and  help- 
less aged  men ;  who  snuffs  exulting  the  scent  of 
slaughter  and  death,  through  the  vast  extent  of 
empires,  and  hovers  over  the  surface  of  the  ra- 
vaged world  ?  I  then  burned  Grotius's  book, 
hoping  that  this  century  would,  not  roll  over 
our  heads  without  being  honoured  with  a  work 
of  a  direetly  opposite  tendency. 

Yielding  to  the  melancholy  ideas  that  stole 
upon  me,  1  threw  myself  upon  a  couch  ;  but 
scarcely  had  sleep  closed  my  eyes,  when  1  found 
1  was  transported  into  a  foreign  land,  and  stood 
in  a  wide  extended  plain.  There  more  than 
eighty  thousand  men  had  spread  their  beds  of 
straw  beneath  light  and  sheltering  tents.  Such 
an  interesting  spectacle  had  never  struck  my 
sight.  Here  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pristine 
liberty  of  the  antediluvian  ages,  far  from  the  cor- 
rupted towns  where  vice  and  dissipation  hold  their 
court.  I  approached  them ;  but  what  was  my 
sorrow,  when  I  perceived  they  were  armed  with 
murderous  weapons,  when  1  desericd  a  battery  of 
thirty  cannons  geometrically  pointed,  and,  when 
looking  at  myself,  .1  saw  L  was  dressed  in  regi- 
mentals, a  knapsack  on  my  back,  a  long  tube 
which  dealt  forth  death  loaded  my  hands,  and  the 
infernal  bayonet  hung  by  my  side.  On  a  suddfa 
the  drums  were  beaten;  like  Horace  and  De- 
mosthenes, I  philosophically  threw  dowa  ray 
arms,  and  atteroplccj  to  run  away  :  byt  X  W4S  <^^• 
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rested,  the  namef  of  coward,  treacherous  inorial, 
astounded  my  ears ;  and  1  was  reminded  of  the 
oaths  1  bid  uken  the  night  before.  *'  Yester- 
day,** they  told  me,  "  whilst  you  were  drunk 
you  promised"——**  I  promised !— AJas  I  gentle- 
men, 1  must  have  beea  shamefully  intoxicated 
mhtn  1  promised  to  slay  my  fellow  creatures.'*  I 
was  about  to  make  a  long  speech,  to  prove  ihat  1 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  fight,  but  ihey 
would  not  hear  my  reason^,  and  I  was  dragj<>d 
«way  by  the  obedient  crowd.  The  thunder  of 
man,  which  in  a  day  destroys  more  men  than  the 
thunder  of  Heaven  does  in  ages,  gave  the  signal 
for  the  battle.  The  sky  was  on  a  sudden  wrap- 
ped in  flames,  then  darkened  with  clouds  of 
smoke.  Hissing  bullets  flew  n round  us;  whilst 
our  officers  animated  and  impelleii  the  obedient 
'  files  ,of  soldiers,  who  rushed  forward  to  deluge 
with  their  blood  the  heaps  of  corpses  which 
strewed  the  field.  Compelled  to  fire  my  musket, 
like  the  rest  of  my  companions,  I  shot  the  empty 
tlr,  and  preferred  death  to  killing  a  fellow  crea- 
ture. Pale  with  horror,  1  was  forced  to  proceed ; 
and  those  who  rallied  at  my  fears  attempted  to 
drown'  theirs  in  strong  and  intoxicatit  g  liquors. 
What  a  dreadful  scene  was  spread  around  me! 
the  blasted  abode  of  the  damned  could  not  pre- 
sent a  more  terrific  spectacle.  Mournful  shnek<i, 
the  rattling  peals  of  cannon,  the  bursting  thun- 
der of  the  bombs  deafened  our  ears,  and  hard- 
ened every  heart.  Panting  bodies  lay  in  the  midst  | 
of  expiring  horses ;  others  half  crushed  beneath 
the  merciless  feet  of  men,  dragged  themselves 
along  the  ground,  and,  howling  with  anguish, 
called  in  vain  for  mercy.  Here,  wan  and  gory 
facet,  with  m^ted  hair,  lingered  gasping  in  the 
expectation  of  deaths  and  there,  despair  and 
suffering,  and  all  the  scenes  of  horror  started  up 
by  war,  all  the  wounds,  the  varied  torments 
which  it  inflicts,  burst  upon  the  sight.  Nature 
and  humanity  were  incessantly  outraged  by  sacri- 
legious hands ;  the  birds  of  the  air  flew  away 
struck  with  dismny ;  whilst  a  cloud  of  hungry 
ravens  watchftd  with  screams  of  exultation  each 
bloody  carcase,  each  mangled  limb  that  strewed 
the  earth.  I  pursued  my  way  over  the  heaps  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  teeth  of  a  dying  wretch 
Were  fastening  on  my  leg,  when  a  man,  more 
impetuous  than  the  fiery  courser  which  he  rode, 
grasping  the  hair  of  my  uncovered  head,  lifted 
"high  his  murderous  sled,  but  a  burning  cannon 
ball  spared  him  the  trouble  of  killing  tne,  and 
scattered  afar  my  lacera'ed  limbs. 

No  one  was  ever  so  glad  to  be  slain  as  1  wns  at 
this  moment.  I  soon  lost  sight  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  of  those  senseless  bein^rs,  who,  led 
by  a  deceitful  phantom  of  glory,  slaughter  each 
other.    The  earih  assumed  ^be  appearance  of  a 
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small  point  faintly  lighted ;  whilst  1  waded  rapidly 
through  damp  and  thick  darkness.  Instead  of 
the  deafening  thunders  of  war,  a  calm  and  uni- 
versal silence  reigned  around  roe.  Light  sport  of 
the  winds,  1  began  to  feel  anxious  about  my  fate^ 
when  my  feet  touched  a  more  solid  ground.  I 
then  perceived  1  was  become  a  skeleton  of  a  daa* 
zling  whiteness,  yet  I  was  not  displeased  or  dis* 
gusied  with  this  sudden  change.  And  in  reality 
I  cannot  conceive  why  we  shrink  at  the  sight  of 
fleshless  bones,  the  timber  frame  of  a  building  Is 
equally  destrviog  of  oar  admifation  m  its  out- 
ward ornaments. 

My  white  skeleton  soon  found  itself  in  com- 
pany with  other  skeletons  of  the  same  natsre,  and 
equally  naked.  Our  bones  clashed  together,  and 
formed  a  loud  and  far- heard  rattling  noise,  whick 
filled  me  with  an  involuntary  terror,  and  made  me 
loath  my  abode.  I  viewed  the  surrounding  crowd 
with  anxiety  and  apprehension.  All  their  roc^ 
tions  were  quick  and  rough,  and  though  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  state,  they  held  their  heads 
proudly  eiect.  Heavy  clouds  rolled  over  us,  and 
darted  the  flaming  arrows  of  lightning,  which  shed 
a  red  glare  over  the  hovering  gloom. 

A  mild  and  angelic  voice  stole  upon  my  eaf^ 
and  addressed  me  thus :— **  Thou  an  now  in  on« 
of  the  vales  where  justice  tries  the  guilty  mortals; 
it  is  called  the  VaUey  of  MitrdeiersV  «*  O  Go4 
of  Heaven!  is  it  possible!  my  heart  is  pure; 
my  hands  are  spotless.  I  have  been  forced  to  join 
the  crowd  of  the  murderers,  but  I  have  commiC* 
ted  no  crime.''—**  Fear  not,"  replied  the  volce^ 
*<  many  who  are  innocent  are  mixed  with  these 
barbarians ;  but  I  am  sent  to  comfort  them,  and 
tell  them,  that  they  are  placed  here,  in  ordec 
when  the  last  trumpet  shall  »ouod,  to  shama 
those  who  wished  to  drag  them  into  guilt.  Jus. 
tice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Supreme  Beio|ff 
visits  this  valley  once  every  six  thousand  years^ 
and  fire  hundred  more  still  remain  unexpired^** 
1  expressed  the  impatience  of  my  grief  at  this 
inteiligence,  and  the  voic6  thus  replied :— **  You 
fancy,  perhaps,  that  ages,  years,  days,  and  hours 
will  roll  as  slowly  as  when  you  inhabited  the 
earth ;  undeceive  yourself,  while  I  speak  fifty 
years  are  already  elapsed.**  At  these  words  hope 
cheered  my  heart,  and  I  observed  more  atten* 
lively  the  walking  skeletons  that  moved  around 
me.  The  hardness  of  their  souls  still  pervadad 
their  bones,  snd  they  struck  each  other  as  ihey 
passed.  1  then  listened  to  a  distant  murmur, 
and  distinguished  the  deep  and  awful  roar  of  the 
rapid  torrent  of  ages,  which  the  hand  of  time 
poured  into  the  motionless  lake  of  eternity.  On 
a  sudden  this  torrent  ceased  to  flow.  Nature 
paused  awhile ;  a  hundred  raging  thunders  burst 
from  the  clouds,  and  a  rain  of  blood  fell  upon  the 
Mm 
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guilty.  That  blood  was  shed  since  the  birth 
of  the  untverte,  and  it  deluged  every  murderer 
In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  almost  every 
skeleton  covered  w'nh  stain?,  which  they  vainly 
attempted  to  wipe  away.  **  Fear  none  of  these 
ipots,*'  Siid  the  voice  of  the  comforting  anget, 
**  they  wilt  be  seen  on  assassins  alone ;   every 


drop  is  the  blushing  imtge  of  t  murder^  It 
terrifies  and  condeoms  them,  \^  btftokens  grief^ 
remorsQ,  and  despair.  Behold  their  fete,  th% 
dreadfal  hour  it  come.** 

[Te  he  eontinued.'] 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  ON  USEFUL  SCIENCES. 


CULINARY  RESEARCHES. 
[Camthmedfiom  Ptigi  2X6,2 


La  DIM,  vrho  every  where  else  form  the 
charm  of  society,  are  misplaced  at  an  epicure's 
dinuer,  where  the  attention  must  not  be  divided, 
but  is  wholly  concentrated  on  the  table,  and  not 
on  what  surrounds  it.  AUo  on  these  imporUnt 
occasions  the  most  siHy  goose  is  a  personage  of 
more  consequence  than  the  most  amiable  woman. 
But  when  the  boule  is  removed,  the  fair  sex  re- 
tume  their  rights  with  renovated  power. 

The  visit  of  digestion  is  a  facred  dtUy  which 
•H  men  who  understand  good  Uvisg,  and  who 
liave  not  lent  their  appetite  for  another  •ccasioa« 
will  never  omit.  The  length  of  iheir  visit  in 
•ome-countrtes  is  regelated  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  excellence  of  the  meal  in  question*.  1 
have  heard  of  tome  that  have  lasted  for  three 
hours;  but  many  ampfaitryona would  wilUagljr 
dbpense  with  such  marks  of  gratitttde. 

Servants  should  be  very  careful  never  to  re- 
ttove  a  coarse  without  having  been  ofdered  by 
their  mastery  and  he  diould  never  give  this 
order  until  the  guests  have  formally  r^eetod 
•very  dish. 

Ther3  exists  in  Paris  a  nde  which  is  uiade  use 
ef  in  many  fomlKes,  namely,  that  those  who 
«cce\>t  an  tnvitatioa  to  dhiner,  and  do  not  come, 
«re  fined  five  hundred  fVancs,  and  if  the  exeuse 
be  sent  eight  artd  forty  hours  previous  to  the  ap- 
polntment,  the  fine  h  reduced  to  three  huudred. 

This  rale  may  appear  frivolous,  dr  too  severe,  to 
many  people;  but  if  we  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
flecting for  a  moment,  we  shall  find  that  the  ab« 
nenbe  of  one  truest  who  was  anxiously  expected, 
^tfid  for  whioh  the  eompany  had  been  f  nitodi  and 


the  dishes  combined,  often  psfallzes.a  whole 
party.  Young  men,  in  particular,  should  pay 
great  attention  to  this  truth ;  as  there  are  many 
who  think  themselves  disengaged  fiom  an  invi- 
tation by  sending  a  note  a  few  hours  previous  to 
the  time  appointed.  But  this  is  a  gross  and  fatal 
error,  into  which  bo  real  epicure  will  ever  fall. 

A  general  invitation,  without  fixing  any  time, 
is  an  unmeaning  politeness,  and  many  would 
find  themselves  much  duped  if  they  were  tikoa 
at  their  word.  The  only  invitations  fit  to  bo 
accepted  are  those  when  the  day  is  mentlontdy 
and  even  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  given  in 
writing.  This  obaervatton  is  very  important, 
especially  to  those  who  are  lately  arrived  firom 
the  country,  as  it  has  been  the  cause  of  nsany  a 
squire  meeting  with  a  cool  reception,  and  a  bad 
dinner.  Those  who  arrive  in  London  for  the  first 
time  should  be  very  cautiotu  with  respect  to  in- 
vitations. 

Dinner  being  to  an  epicure  the  most  important 
action  of  the  day,  he  cannot  posmbly  pay  too 
scrupulous  an  attention  to  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  it. 

In  houses  where  there  are  not  many  servants 
kept,  it  is  almost  as  uncivil  to  arrive  too  early  as 
too  late,  where  the  lady  perhaps  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  receive  her  guests. 

Late  dinners  are  most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient, as  the  hurry  of  business  being  over,  the 
whole  mind  may  be  concentrated  on  the;  plate, 
our  reflections  need  not  wander  for  a  moment 
from  what  we  are  eating,  and  afterwards  we  may 
quietly  retire  to  remote. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  SELECT. 


THE  FATAL  COl^SEQUENCE  OF  CON- 
CEALED  LOVE. 

A  TALI. 

Have  you  beard  of  a  damsel  wlio  dwelt  in  the 
vale, 

In  a  cottage  with  jessamine  bound ; 
At  the  shepherd:!  with  sorrow  relate  the  sad  tale, 

Who  ihhabit  tb«  country  around  ? 

•She  was  calPd  fair  Clarissa,  the  sweet  Tillage  maid, 

Of  her  beauty  the  cottagers  boast ; 
*Tii  no  wonder  such   charms  sbephenls  haarts 
should  invade. 

And  secure  of  fond  lovers  a  host* 
On  her  cheek  was  depictail  th«  blush  of  the  rose, 

*Mid  the  lUy^s  unsullied  fair  hue. 
And  her  soft  panting  bosom  did  beauties  disdqse. 

Such  as  nature  distributes  to  few  ! 
Far  and  near  *mong  the  villages,  hamlets,  and 
plain  i, 

Many  miles  roimd  the  country  wart  seen, 
Wtalthy  tradesmen,  rich  farpaers,  and  poor  low 
born  swains. 

With  Clarissa  to  dayfce  on  the  green. 

When  across  the  steep  hills,  or  thro*  vallies  ^ 
stiay'd. 

Echo  bore  to  Clarissa  her  name, 
And  as  oft*  with  some  straggling  young  l|tmbkin 
she  play*d, 

A  gf  y  shepherd  in  quest  of  it  came. 
On  the  bark  of  the  willow  her  name  met  her  eye^ 

Where  the  streamlet  in  soft  murmur  flow'd  j 
And  the  friendly  gale  wafted  each  fond  lover^ssigh. 

While  her  bosom  with  innocence  glowM. 

Ere  the  high  soaring  lark  carolM  first  its  shrill 
song. 
And  she  heard  with  delight  the  sweet  strain. 
To  her  cottage  the  shepherds  in  numbtrs  would 
throng, 
Tet  she  treated  the  grovp  with  disdain. 

One  above  all  the  rest  strove  the  damsel  to  please, 
Twas  young  William,  who  dwelt  near  her  cot  j 

But  alas  !  ciuel  fate  will  enforce  its  decrees. 
Disappointment  was  also  his  lot. 

In  the  daace  he  was  (irit,  and  the  sports  of  the  field 
To  select  the  lair  maid,  his  fond  choice ; 

^was  not  Umg  ere  the  swain  his  affsction  ro- 
▼eard, 
ftttt  ifcM  ttiraM  with  contempt  M  th«  voice. 


If  alone  by  the  rill,  in  the  mead,  or  the  grove 

She  had  strayM,  or  the  gr.y  fl»wVy  plain, 
He  continued  to  breathe  the  soft  language  of  love^ 

And  to  urge  his  chaste  wish— but  in  vain. 
William's  love  was  sincere,  but  she  own*d  not 
the  flame, 

The  sweet  passion  seemed  not  in  her  breast ; 
To  h<sr  jessamine  cottage  he  never  more  came. 

Gloomy  care  from  that  time  provM  his  guest. 

I  In  seclusion,  a  wretched  existence  awhile 
PassM  the  dull  lingVing  moments  of  life; 
From  his  pale  withered  cheek  fate  had  bapishM 
the  smile 
Of  fond  hope  for  the  emblem  of  grief. 
Thus  oppressed— nature  yielded  to  care's  killing 
powV, 
Disappointment  his  intellect  stole ; 
The  lamented  effect  of  th'  unfortunate  hour 

The  strong  poison  of  love  seizM  his  soul. 
Of  his  senses  bereft,  haplpss  William  was  seen 

Where  the  willow  mourns  o\r  the  deep  brook ; 
'Neath  its  low  pending  branches  in  sorrow  to  le^. 

And  his  cold  wat'ry  grave  to  overlook. 
Fair  Clarissa  one  day  rambled  «arly  to  view^ 

As  the  sun  gently  ting'd  the  grey  morn. 
And  began  to  exhale  from  the^meadowsthe  dew^ 
And  the  clear  glitiVing  drops  from  the  thorm 
Then  she  strayM  to  the  brook,  'twas  her  lav'rit* 
resort; 
All  was  still !  not  a  bird's  cheering  notet 
When  the  first  dismal  object,  her  gazing  ey« 
caught, 
Was  tho  body  of  William  afioat. 
Vi'^ith  despair  she  long  dwelt  on  his  pale  stifFen'd 
corse. 
And  the  air  rent  with  heart- piercing  sighs ; 
'Twas  conviction. of  love  that  impell'd  her  re- 
morse. 
And  th'  effect  of  regard  in  disguise. 
Now  she  wanders  the  groves,  vales,  and  mountaini 
forlorn, 
By  repentance  her  spirits  are  fled ; 
By  reflection  her  bosom  is  constantly  torn^ 

And  the  damp  dismal  cave  forms  her  \^. 
Poor  Clarissa's  deserted,  the  shepherds  are  fled. 

The  result  of  affection  conceal'd  ; 
Mark  her  fate,  ye  fair  damsels !  by  nature  be  led. 
Let  your  love  be  in  season  reveal'd  I 

Vale-FUee^  Oct,  1807J  GOBBO. 
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THE  SEVEN  SISTERS, 
Or  the  SoUtude  of  Binnnrie. 

PROM   WORDSWORTH^S  POEMS. 

SevEN  daughters  had  Lord  Archibald, 
All  children  of  one  mother : 
1  could  not  say  in  one  short  day 
What  love  they  bor'*  each  other, 
A  garland  of  seven  lilies  wrought !    , 
Seven  Sisters  that  together  dwell ; 
But  he,  bold  Knight  as  ever  fought, 
Their  father,  took  of  them  no  thought  j 
He  Uved  the  wars  so  well. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh !  mournfully ; 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie  I 

Fresh  blows  the  wind,  a  western  wind. 

And  from  the  shores  of  Erin, 

Across  the  wave,  a  rover  biave 

To  Binnorie  is  steering: 

Kight  onward  to  the  Scottish  strand 

The  gallant  ship  is  boine; 

The  warriors  leap  upon  the  land. 

And  hark  !  the  leader  of  the  band 

Hath  blown  his  bugle  horn. 

Sing,  mournfully, oh!  mournfuliy^. 

The  solitude  of  BinnoKe. 

Beside  a  grotto  of  their  own. 

With  boughs  above  them  closing. 

The  Seven  are  laid,  and  in  the  shade 

They  lie  like  fawns  reposing. 

But  now,  upstarting  with  affright 

At  noise  cf  man  and  steed. 

Away  they  fly  to  left  lo  rights. 

Of  your  fair  household,  father  Knight| 

Methinks  you  uke  small  heed  ! 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully. 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Away  the  sevn  fair  Campbells  fly, 

And,  over  hill  and  hollow, 

With  menace  proud,  and  insult  loud. 

The  youthfql  rovers  foljow. 

Cried  they»  **  Your  father  loves  to  roam : 

£no'.tgh  for  him  to  find 

The  empty  house  when  becomes  home 3 

For  us  your  yellow  ringlets  comb. 

For  us  be  fiiir  and  kind  !" 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully, 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Some  close  behind,  some  side  by  side. 

Like  clouds  in  st  rmy  weather, 

They  run  and  cry,  **  Nay  let  us  die. 

And  let  us  die  together."* 

A  lake  was  near;  the  shore  was  steep; 

There  never  foot  had  been  ; 

They  ran,  and  with  a  desperate  leap 

Together  plungM  into  the  deep. 

Nor  ever  more  were  seen. 

Ping,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfuUj, 

The^oUtude  of  Biimorio, 


The  stream  that  flows  out  of  the  lake. 
As  through  the  glen  it  rambles, 
Repe&U  a  moan  o'er  moss  and  ttooe. 
For  those  seven  lovely  Campbells. 
Sevm  little  islands,  green  and  bare. 
Have  ri^en  from  out  the  deep  : 
The  fishers  say,  those  Sisters  fair 
By  fairies  are  all  buried  there. 
And  there  together  sleep. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully^ 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 


ADVICE. 

Ye  wives  and  ye  husbands  who  both  wish  to  tern 
Your  conjugal  scenes  from  all  skirmithei  (ir«e  | 
In  this  doth  the  secret  of  harmony  lie, 
Ne*er  begin  a  duet  e*«n  a  half  note  too  high. 

Ye  hdie^,  tho'  vcx'd  your  mild  spirits  may  be. 
Yet  kindly  beware  of  a  keen  rapartee ; 
For  peaceN  soft  busom  those  arrows  must  hit, 
Which  doubly  are  pointed  with  anger  and  wit. 

Ye  husbamis,  of  argument  chiefly  beware. 
The  bane  of  good  humour  which  frightens  the 

fair; 
Where  reason*s  soft  tones  soon  in  passion  tin 

drown'd. 
While  happiness  trembles,  and  fltet  from  the 

sound. 

O  both  have  a  care  of  all  hasty  replies. 
On  hearing  whose  discord  the  bachelor  cries. 
While  snugly  he  smiles  on  himself  and  his  cat, 
"  TR^  sharp  notes  of  marriage  arc  worse  than  the 
flat." 

In  unisop  sweet  let  your  voices  agree. 
While  both  are  raaintain'd  in  the  natural  key; 
Thus  love  shall  beat  time  with  a  conjugal  kiss. 
And  your  skirmish  be  only  the  skirmish  of  bliss. 

H. 


THE  FIRST  IDEA  OF  BEAUTY. 

The  babe,  «*merging  from  its  liquid  bed. 
Now  lifts  in  gelid  air  its  nodding  head ; 
The  lights  first  dawn,  with  trembling  eyelids  hails. 
With  lungs  untaught  arrests  the  balmy  gales ; 
Tries  its  new  toogue  in  tones  unknown, and  heart 
The  strange  vibration  with  unpractisM  earsj 
Seeks  with  spread  hand^  the  bosom*s  velvet  orbs. 
With  closing  lips  the  milky  fount  absorbs; 
And,  as  compressM,  the  dulcet  streams  distil, 
Diinks  warmth  an^  fragrance  from  the  living  rill  t 
Eyes  with  mute  rapture  every  waving  Une^ 
Prints  with  its  coral  lips  the  Paphian  shrioe. 
And  leams,  ere  long,  the  perfect  form  confetl, 
Ideal  beauty,  from  it  iiioih«t*s  breast. 
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rROM  MSTASTASIO. 


Oil !  sacred  to  the  God  of  Light, 
On  thee  my  angeTs  nane  I  writer 
Blest  laurel,  eager  to  impart 
The  lovM  impression  pn  my  heart. 

As  thou  retain*st  a  changeless  hue» 
So  keep  my  Chloris  changeless  too ; 
And  neVr  may  hopes  so  tender  prove. 
Like  thee,  unfruitful  in  my  love. 

Dear,  happy  tree !  still  proudly  rise 
With  nascent  verdure  to  the  skies, 
For  on  thy  trunk  my  darling's  name  shall  bloom. 
Each  Naiad  sister,  where  she  laves, 
Shall  quit  her  cool  translucent  waves; 
E'en  nymphs  from  mountain  nooks,  and  pend- 
ent caves,' 
And  rtirtl  godheads,  shall  combine, 
^  Yearly,  to  greet  thy  shadowy  shrine. 
And  mix,  in  antic  dance,  beneath  thy  gloom. 
The  woody  natives  of  the  plain. 
Shall  yield  submissive  to  thy  reign; 
Nor  firs  alone,  or  climbing  pine. 
With  knotty  holm-oaks  shall  resign, 
Butldumza's  palm,  distinguished  tree, 
And  oaks,  in  Alpine's  wiMness,  bend  to  thee. 
No  leafy  wreath  but  thine. 
My  ringlets  shall  entwine; 
Be  mine  at  noontide  laid 
To  carol  in  thy  shade; 
Reveal  the  presents  from  my  fair, 
And  tru^t  love  secrets  to  thy  care ; 
Her  chilling  rigour  thou  shalt  know. 
And  share  my  rapture  and  my  woe. 

For  thee  may  April  long  remain. 

And  deck  with  clouds  the  sky ; 
^lay  no  harsh  maid,  or  faithless  swain, 

Beniath  thy  umbragt*  lie. 
No  luckless  bird  of  sable  wing. 

On  thy  green  leaves  shall  rest  ; 
Here  Philomel  alone  shall  sing. 

And  weave  her  sacred  nest. 


EPITAPH  BY  THE  LATE  DR.BEATTIE. 

EscAP'o  the  gloom  of  mortal  life,  a  soul 
Here  leaves  its  mould'ring  tenement  of  clay. 

Safe  where  no  cares  their  whelming  billows  roll. 
No  doubts  bewilder,  and  no  hopes  betray. 

Like  ihee  1  once  have  stemmM  the  sea  of  life, 

Like  thee  have  languished  after  empty  jofs, 
Like  thee  have  laboured  in  the  stormy  stnfe, 

Beeii  griev'd  for  trifles,  and  amuOd  vnth  toys. 
Yet  for  awhile  'gainst  Passion's  threatful  blast. 

Let  steady  Reason  urge  the  struggling  oar; 
3hot  through  the  dreary  gloom,  the  morn  at  last 

Gives  to  thy  longing  eye  the  bUsfful  there. 


Forget  my  frailties,  thou  art  also  frai! ; 

Forgive  my  lapses,  for  thyself  niay'st  fall; 
Nor  read  unmoved  my  artless  lendt  r  tale, 

I  was  a  friend,  a  man,  to  thee,  to  all. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  1806. 
A  Song,  to  the  Tune  of  the  <*  Ttght  UttU  JsltmdJ^ 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  as  we  all  of  us  know, 

Pitt  was  plac'd  at  the  head  of  the  nation ; 
But  when  he  first  went,  the  folks  were  content 
With  a  Terrible  Administrition. 
Oh  what  an  Administratk>n, 
There  never  was  such  in  th^  nation ; 
They  turned  out  all  the  good, 
Got  in  Whig- blocks  oi  wood. 
To  shew  a  Whig  Administration. 

The  broad'botinm'd  Lord,  never  hinted  a  word 

To  assist  the  thick-headed  taxation  ; 
And  the  charming  Lord  P-tty,  who  trips  with 
Miss  Betty, 
Got  up  to  the  top  of  the  nation. 
What  a  head  to  an  Administiatioa  * 
A  dinner's  his  grand  relaxation; 
And  though  meat  may  be  mee/. 
Yet  his  conduct  wasn't  meet,  . 
When  meeting  y\\e  Administration. 

It  in  P-tty's  head  pops,  as  himself 's  fond  o(  hopt^ 

He'd  ux  all  the  beer  in  the  nation ; 
But  his  tax  soon  fell  dead,  on  ihe  kier  it  was  laid. 
To  be  buried  by  Administration. 
HitpigAroa  a  ^re.to  the  nation: 
This  hejd  to  the  Administration 
May  shine  at  a  ball, 
But  took  no  steps  at  all 
To  Jigwe  in  Administration. 

Billy  Wndh-ra  turned  coat,  with  the  wind  b« 
changed  note. 
Nor  bluster'd  in  sermonication ; 
Nay,  they're  all  cha/Jg'd  good  lack,  so  that  Grey 
turned  to  blacky 
How  wicked  an  Administration. 
Yet  this  way  the  Administration, 
Hastied  u/»  for  the  use  of  the  nation; 
A"d  Ab1>tt  look'd  pleased. 
While  the  country  was  teased 
Wi^  this  terrible  Administration. 
There  was  Sammy  the  brewer,  he  thought,  to  be 
sure, 
A  title  he'd  get  for  his  wrath.  Sir; 
He  fermentc4  away,  with  his  charges  so  gay, 
But  his  Ao^'«-head  gave  nothing  but  /roih^  Sir. 
What  an  error  in  Sam's  calculations! 
What  a  wasteof  his  dr^gs  and  orations  ! 
Like  his  porter,  all  bnt. 
No  more  be  neud  strut, 
Nor  brev  Spt  the  Administration. 
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Then  rubicund  Sh-^ry,  so  funny  and  merry, 

TiHik  Samerscl- house  recreation;    * 
With  his  balls  and  his  routs,  how  he  laughM  at 
the  outs^ 
When  hcM  got  in  the  Administration. 
No  Trotter  was  he  in  the  nation, 
He  g  lUnpped  away  on  his  station ; 
For  the  playhouse  was  left, 
Of  its  manager  Veft, 
While  he  managM  the  Administration. 

Cr^f-rd,  Wh-l-k^,  anit  M-rr-y,  went  otti  in  a 
hurry, 

To  gel  wealth  and  fame  for  the  nation ; 
But  some  how  or  oth^,  didn't  do  one  or  t'other, 

But  failed,  like  their  Administralioa. 


Hard  battles  they  fought  in  their  stations. 
Took  convents  and  fortifications: 
From  America  beat. 
They  keat  a  retreat, 
Turn'd  •uly  Wke  tbeir  Adlauoistfalioii. 

There  was  Er-sk-ne,  got  wot,  by  chance  he  had  got 

The  noble  Lord  Chancellor's  station ; 
And  there  were  some  more,  a  precious  half  score. 
Who  fbord  with  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
Now  I  have  shewn  you  this  Administration, 
Without  flattery  or  depreciation ; 
If  you  donH  like  th«  «ba«ci| 
Srad  it  on  to  Jack  Ketch 
And  h«*U  hang  »/» tliis  AdminiilntioB. 


PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


DUURY-LANE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Octpber  27th,  a  new 
Comedy,  called  Time's  a  Tell  Tale,  written  by 
Mr.  H.  Siddons,  was  performed  at  this  theatre. — 
The  following  ate  the 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Sir  Datid  Delnaar Mr.  Ratmowb. 

Sir  Arthur  Tetsd ,  Mr.  RuatBLL. 

CapUin  Blandford Mr.  Elliston. 

OldHardacre    l^r.  Dowtow. 

Ned  Qaeiy    Mr.  MatbbWs. 

Record Mr.  PALMEa. 

Philip  Hardacre Mr.  De  Camf. 

Lady  Delmar    Miss  Mellon. 

Zelida Mrs.  H.  Siddows, 

Olivia  Windham Miss  Duncan. 

Miss  Venutia Mrs.  Sparks. 

We  are  concerned  that  we  cannot  speak  of  this 
play  with  that  commendation  to  which  our  kind- 
ness for  its  author  has  strongly  disposed  U9.  Mr. 
H.  Siddons  is  a  young  man  oi  no  common  en- 
dowments, and  no  less  respectable  as  an  actor 
than  an  author.  If  he  has  not  succte^ed  there- 
fore  according  to  our  expecutions  in  tVis  f  iece, 
we  are  convinced  he  will  succeed  belter  \t\  his 
next. 

The  present  comedy  abounds  with  faults  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  is  cast  in  a  dramatic  mould 
cxceemngly  vicious.  The  plot  is  a  novel  plot, 
and  "therefore  defective.  A  romantic  or  poetical 
plot  may  sometimes  be  admitted.  The  castle 
may  be  built  in  the  air;  but  it  must  nevertheless 
be  constructed  according  to  the  just  rules  and 
proportions  of  regular  jacbitecture.    Life  smy 


be  carried  into  representations  beyond  probability, 
but  it  hiust  still  be  governed,  in  its  fairy  land,  bj 
the  same  laws  which  restrained  it  in  common 
nature.  The  roma;itic  plot  is  the  foundation  of 
some  of  the  most  bd&utiful  plays  of  Shakespeare  ; 
but  if  his  wildnass  barsts  beyond  nature,  it  never 
exceeds  reason. 

•  The  romantic  plot,  howtfver.  Is  very  different 
from  that  chosen  by  Mr.  H.  Siddons,  which  in 
almost  every  circumstanot,  has  been  selected, 
and  with  little  taste,  from  that  circulating  farrago 
which  breaks  forth  from  the  novel  shops  in  peri- 
odical abundance. 

Fathers,  who  recover  Lost  children ;  ladies  who 
giveaway  their  fortunes  without  any  probablo 
reason;  servants  who  lend  their  masters  their 
wages ;  and  masters  who,  ruined  by  prodigality, 
reform  at  ti)e  bars  mention  of  a  fcfv  common- 
place maxims  of  csconomy  ^  these  are  but  the 
ordinary  tools,  and  have  long  bj^eo  the  staple  of 
ihe^novel  trade. 

The  purpose  of  comedy  is  to  g?ither  life  fresh 
from  the  stalk  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  agreeable  fic- 
tion, to  bring  nMe  action  die  beiqgs  of  oor  eom- 
men  nature,  and  teaeh,  by  example,  or  seme  in- 
ferenee  dinect  or  indirect,  an  useful  sieral  or 
lesson  of  life. 

The  Boe«l  flet  alsrays  fails  in  this.  U  faaa 
no  justness,  no  accuracy,  no  fidelity  to  natarf . 

Wnh  rcigard  to  character,  which  constitutes 

the  maift  excellence  of  cosoedy j  to  which  ^ble 

I  should  always  be  subordinate,  this  play  is  mV* 

j  serably  deficient.     Fable  to  the  dramatist  is  the 

!  canvass  on  which  he  paints;  but  it  is  not  the 

piciitre.    It  is  the  field  in  which  his  characten 
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run ;  the  great  object  which  puts  them  in  mo- 
lion,  but  it  is  not  the  comedy  itseff.  Wiih  re- 
fpect  to  chamber,  therefore,  we  mean  such  as  is 
fbund  in  gener;4l  nature,  this  piece  can  prodnce 
none.  The  modem  drama,  indeed,  se^s  to 
hate  laid  aside  a'  rule,  which  our  ancient  writers, 
our  Farquhar,  our  Congreve,  and  Vanbur|rh, 
justly  considered  as  the  basis  of  comedy, -—thai  it 
should  not  only  be  an  imitation  of  familiar  life, 
but  that  such  situations  and  characters  should  be  i 
selected,  that  though,  still  within  the  sphere  of 
common  life,  the  representation  should  have  no 
less  novelty  than  fidelity.  They  considered  it 
equally  fundamental  hi  this  species  of  writing, 
as  in  others,  to  observe  the  point  where  the  trite 
afnd  ftimiliar,  the  natural  and  gross,  become  con* 
founded.  They  possessed  ease  without  inanity, 
and  strength  without  Coarsened. 

If  in  fable  and  character  this  play  be  defective, 
it  is  no  less  wanthig  in  the  grace,  ease,  and  so- 
briety of  appropriate  dialogue.* 

In  the  language  of  the  stage  there  are  two  re- 
quisites :  It  should  be  a  just  imitation  of  that 
species  of  dialogue  which  belongs  to  the  particu- 
lar mode  of  character  in  which  the  S)>eak<r  is 
fbund :  and  secondly,  it  should  be  selected  from 
this  mode  of  life,  with  that  necessary  abiidgnaent 
and  colouring  which  the  effect  of  the  stage  de- 
mands. If  a  character,  who  belongs  t«  one  class, 
^eaks  in  the  bnguage  of  another,  we  have  an 
example  of  fhe  first  defect ;  if  the  redutnJant  flip- 
pancy, the  grossness,  and  unmeaning  laxity  of 
general  conversation  be  copied,  we  have  an  exara- 
jSle  of  the  second.  Such  is  the  rule  with  respect 
to  the  diction  of  the  stage.  In  this  the  present 
piece  is  equally  deficien  t.  T*he  dialogiie  is  either 
flippant  and  means  nothing,  as  in  the  character  of 
Huery,  or  is  overcharged  and  beyond  the  occa- 
rion,  as  in  the  parts  of  Jfardacre  and  Blandford, 
To  improve  the  dialogue,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  pitiful  expedient  of  patriotic  atvd  moral  clap- 
traps. All  this  is  wrong,  because  out  of  nature — 
no  man  talks  so  in  common  life— a  little  leaky 
patriotism,  and  unseasonable  morals,  may  occa- 
sionally break  out  in  a  maiden  speech  in  parlia- 
ment, or  in  an  election  handbill;  but  such  lan- 
guage in  common  life  would  be  affected,  and 
thouM  not  therefore  be  copied  on  the  stage. 

If  the  fable,  character,  and  dialogue  of  .this 
piece,  therefore,  be  tried  by  the  Norma  dramulica, 
It  will  be  impossible  to  withhold  our  censure 
from  its  wide  deviation. ^But  if.  In  compliance, 
(>erhaps,  with  the  popular  taste,  we  establish  a 
rule  more  suited  to  the  greater  part  of  our  mo- 
dern dramas,  and  examine  it  upon  this  principle, 
h  ^ill  not  perhaps  be  unjust  to  admit  that  this 
Comedy  is  equal  to  any  which  have  been  lately 
produced.'  In  the  present  st^te  of  the  stage, 
therefore,  it  is  some  credit  to  have  been  the  au- 


thor of  this  piece ;  for  as  the  tenderness  due  to  a 
living  writer  compels  us  to  estimate  his  merit  by 
the  standard  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  not  by 
comparison  with  other  models,  we  are  safe  in 
asserting  that  Mr.  H.  Siddons*s  piece  is  fully 
equal  to  any  that  has  lately  been  presented  to  tb« 
pubKc.  ^ 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

After  the  tragedy  of  Isabella,   on  Thursday 
night,  October  SDth,  a  new  piece  was  brought 
out,  entitled  Too  Friendly  by  Ha{f,    The  princi- 
pal characters  are- 
Sir  Mathew  Meddle Mr.  Munden. 

Colonel  Clairville Mr.  Brum  ton. 

General  Vanguard Mr.  Blanchard. 

Tattle Mr.  Fa^rley. 

Lady  Wraagle «.  Mrs.  Mattocks.. 

This  farce  runs  on  a  string  of  equivoques.— 
The  part  of  Sir  Mathew  Meddle  is  not  ill  ima* 
gined;  that  of  a  man  always  giving  his  advice, 
I  and  reguhiting  every  body's  conduct  by  his  own. 
The  character  of  Lady  Wrar.gle  is  copied  from 
Whlum  BkickacTe/\n  Tite  Plain  Dealer.  But  th« 
defect  of  this  piece  i^,  that  it  wants  humour.-* 
The  dialogue  is  terce,  and  somewhat  elegant,  but 
it  is  without  point  and  jest.  Nothing  is  so  abo* 
minable  as  gravity  in  a  f;irce;  punning  and  h^U 
foonery  are  at  all  times  preferable  to  melancholy 
mirth.  Comedy  ought  to  represent  nature  as  she 
really  is;  farce  may  be  allowed  to  distort  and 
'  overcharge,  for  the  sake  of  humeur.  Dennis 
j  and  Dacier  were  of  opinion  that  comedy  allowi 
nothing  grave,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule. 
This  is  but  true  in  part.— Farce,  however,  has  aQ 
unlimited  range,  and  where  we  expect  a  laugh 
it  is  hard  to  be  disappointed.  The  author  of  thia 
pieee  is  unknown ;  it  has  not  succeeded  sul!i* 
ciently  to  induce  him  to  break  cover. 


THE  STAGE. 

MR.   EDITOR, 

You  must  know  that  I  have  long  thought  to 
distinguish  myself  as  a  dramatic  poet,  and  to  that 
end,  fancying  myself  brimful  of  matter,  am  In* 
cessantly  scribling  ^  and,  indeed,  flatter  myself, 
had  Shakespeare  left  room  for  originals,  that  I 
could  treat  some  subjects— but  no  matter.  What 
I  here  propose  is  a  simple  relation  offsets,  which 
occurred  to  me  as  follows  :— 

In  the  beginning  of  last  year,  my  muse  after 
labour'mg  some  months,  brought  rorth  the  first 
fhiits  of  her  genius,  a  comic  opera.  Proud  dS 
my  cotip  d'esjotVas  papa  of  the  first  fruits  of  con* 
nubial, affection,  I  coiuemplAed  with  rapturout 
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4elight  every  grace  and  beauty  with  which  (in 
my  idea.s)  it  abounded ;  read,  or  caused  it  to  be 
read,  at  every  opportunity  among  my  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  was  complimented  profusely 
by  all  parties;  insomuch,  that  1  began  already 
'  to  think  myself  a  great  man ;  anticiputed  every 
advantnge  that  might  arise  from  its  success  on  the 
ttage;  sat  for  my  portrait  without  delay,  fully 
persuaded  that  1  should  shortly  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  Sep  an  cngravinfr  of  me  facing  the  title- 
page  of  The  Monthly  Minor  ^  but,  alas  !— How- 
ever you  shall  know  all. 

My  opera  fell  by  chnnce  into  the  hands  of  an 
eminent  literary  gentleman,  who  read  it,  and  was 
pleased,  without  hesitation,  tp  say,  that  the  story 
was  good ;  that  it  was  neatly  and  humourously 
told  ;  characters  chastely  drawn,  and  judiciouidy 
varied ;  incidents  naturally  diverting,  sonf^s  charm- 
ing, and  introduced  with  miicht^ste;  advised  me 
to  present   it  to  the  theatre ;  adding,  that  if  I 
thought  of  sn  doing,  he  would  give  roe  an  in- 
troductory letter  to   the  Manager.     This  from 
him,  who  (by  the  way)  is  a  severe  critic,  gave 
me  every  reason  to  hope  tha^  I  was  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  attain  the  very  summit  of  my  wishes.     I 
gladly  accepted  his  offer ;  and  accordingly  waited 
upon  the  manager,  who  read  the  letter,  and  ap- 
pointed me  to  call  again,  which  I  did  the  week 
following;    when  he  informed    me  with  great 
coolness,  that  he  had  read  my  piece,  and,  to  my 
no  small  mortification,  without  a  single  encomium 
upon  it,  observed,  that  it  wanted  stage- effect;  hot, 
provided  Crotchet,    the  composer,    thought  it 
worth  music,  it  should  have  a  trial.    Crotchet, 
in  his  turn,  vouchsafed  to  pronounce  it  pretty ; 
and,  though  in  its  present  state  not  fit  for  repre- 
sentation, thought  it  a  production  of  miich  pro- 
mise; but  the  songs,  which  weie  by  no  means 
luiuble  to  tbe  taste  of  the  day,  must  be  altered 
Here,  I  observed,  that  the  songs  of  an  opera 
'  ought,  ill  my  opinion,  to  be  expressive  of  some 
passionate  sentiment,  naturally  arising  from  the 
character,  situation,  Scct  and  upon  that  principle 
1^  hail  written  mine.     **  Why,  aye,"  rejoined 
Crotchet,  **  that  formerly  was  the  principle  ad- 
hered to;  but  we  find  now  that  any  little  episo- 
dical ditty,  opposite  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
is  introduced,  goes  off  much  better  than  any 
thing  absolutely  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  piece.**— Yielding    with   deference    to   the 
judgment  and  experience  of  a  professional  gen- 
tleman, 1  promised  my  best  endeavours  to  make 
them  whrtt  he  would  like;  and  accordingly  in- 
voked the  muse  a  second  time:  who,  though 
very  reluctantly,  at  last,  furnished  me  with  ballads 
for  hravuras,— -comic  songs  for  quartettot,  dittie» 
tor  duettos,  «nd  for  rondos,  short  coupleU,  gar- 
nished with  fal,  la,  la,— ti,  turn,  ti,  &c.  &c.— pftU 
of  wbUb  were  approved. 


The  next  persons  to  encodnter  were  tbe  actors* 
between  whom,  the  following  squabble  ensued. 
Celia,  the  heroine,  thought  proper  to  demand  a 
song  from  tbe  part  of  Delia  i  upon  which,  the 
Utter  complained  grievously,  and  urged  that  she 
was  enviously  robbed  of  the  best  part  of  the 
character  allotted  to  her ;  however,  with  some 
addr^s,  matterr  were  at  lenj^th  amicably  settled 
between  the  ladies. 

The  first  of  the  gentlemen  comedians  (though 
as  vile  a  croaker  as  ever  sung  Bobbing  Joan  in  a 
country  alehouse),  was  much  disconcerted  that 
he  had  no  song;  for,  added  be,  I  am  always  well 
received  in  a  lively  duet  with  the  Signora  !  How 
we  apples  swim  !  Sir,  you  shall  have  something 
— all  right  so  far.  Another  objected  to  his  party 
because,  forsooth,  there  was  no  breaking  of  shins 
over  banisters,  no  lady*s  toupee  to  frizzle,  no  cant 
phrase,  nor  any  of  those  chaste  eccentricities 
which  the  gods  admire,  and  wliich  constitute  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  modern  drama. 

What  could  1  do  here  but  appeal  to  the  ma- 
nager? who  did  notchuse  te  interfere,  as  Mr. 
Feignwell  was,  in  bis  opinion,  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  John  Bull,  whose  taste  it  was  their  par- 
ticular interest  to  study ;  and  desired  therefore, 
that  this  gentleman  be  allowed  to  arrange  the  part 
he  was  to  enact  suitable  to  his  own  powers  r 
whereupon,  some  of  my  best  dialogue  was  to  be 
omitted,  and  a  Merry  Andrew,  Jew  Pedlar, 
Sailor  Jack,  Tom  Tinker,  Tom  tbe  «<- ;  in  shorty 
any  thing,  as  I  at  last  understood,  like  grimace 
and  buffoonery  introduced. 

By  this  time,  tbe  poor  child  of  my  braio  was 
so  mangled  and  disfigured,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty,  my  pauon  on  seeing  it  again,  could 
recognize  a  single  feature;  who*  therefore,  ad- 
vised me  to  take  it  to  my  own  protection,  which 
I  consented  to  do,  rather  than  <^  turn  it  forth,** 
as  I  must  have  done,  ^'  ashamed  of  my  own 
work,  and  set  no  mark  upon  it.** 

Now,  Sir,  as  the  last  consolation  we  can  hope 
for  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  the  commiseration  of 
those  who  will  indulge  us  with  a  hearing,  I  must 
beg  you  to  excose  this  trespass  upon  your  pa* 
tience;  and  if  you  can  insert  this  in  your  Fashion-' 
able  M<^a%ineyii  a  word  to  my  brother  scribblers, 
it  may  prepare  them  for  a  similar  ordeal ;  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  con- 
temptibly degenerate  state,  to  which  that  once 
elegant  and  delightful  species  of  amusement, 
called  an  Opera  is  reduced  ;  which  from  a  regular 
and  forcefully  harmonious  compositiun  of  poetry 
and  music,  aided  by  the  graces  of  the  dance,  and 
embellished  with  th(>  beauties  of  art,  is  become  n 
confused  jumble  ef  heterogeneous  matter,  sc^rcelj 
worth  representation  in  a  booth  at  Bartbolomevf 
Fair— 1  am.  Sir,  &c,  ,    VAPW, 
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FASHIONS 

For  DECEMBER^  1807. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION, 


No.  1.— An  Evening  Dress. 
A  simple  round  gown  of  white  satin,  or  coloured 
cloth;  triangular  front,  finished  with  silver  bead- 
ing.    Plain  back,  brought  to  a  point  at  the  bot- 
toto  of  the  wai:»t,  which  is  increased  in  length. 
A  full  short  sleeve,  with  loose  slashed  o/naments 
in  the  Spanish  style  ;  the  slashes  wrought  in  an 
elegant  pattern  of  silver  embroidery,  and  severally 
finished  with  a  small  correspondent  t.issel.     The 
hair  bound  tight  round  the  head  in  the  Grecian 
style,  twisted  in  braids  behind,  the  ends  formed 
in  a  tuft  of  full  curls,  and  confined  with  ia  gold 
comb,  from  whence  are  seen  pendent  ringlets, 
similar  to  those  which  fall  on  the  left  shoulder ; 
in  front  it  is  divided  over  the  Wft  temple  with  the 
Diana  crescent,  of  pink  topa^,  above  which  are 
a  few  dishevelled  curls.     Necklace  and  earrings 
of  pink  topaz,  bracelets  of  linked  pearl,  with  cor- 
respondent studs.     A  Circassian  scarf  of  orange, 
or  crimsonj^  figured  or  plain,  with  rich  border  and 
fringe  at  the  ends,  of  colours  tastefully   varied 
This  shawl  is  thrown  carelessly  round  the  throat, 
or  acro>s  the  shoulders,  or  is  formed  in  a  negligent 
and  gticeful  drapery,  by  the  disposition  of  the 
hands.      Turkish  slippers  of  white  sating    anJ 
white  kid  gloves  rucked. 

No.  2.— Morning  Wai^king  Dress. 

A  high  military  vest  of  French  cimbiio,  lawn, 
©r  muslin>  buttoned  down  the  front;  and  formed 
with  tho'  chemiseiie  waist,  and  high  colhr.  Cir- 
cassian robe- pelisse,  of  p  le  olive,  dove,  piico, 
or  .purple,  formed  of  napped  velvet,  twill ';arsn('i, 
kerseymere,  or  Georgian  cloth;  bordiTcd  with  a 
riuli  shaded  brocade  ribband,  embroidery  in  cp- 
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loured  silks,  or  Irimmings  of  fancy  fur.  A  beaver 
hai  of  the  same  colour  as  the  coat,  turned  up  oa 
the  leftside,  with  cockide and  band d-/a-mi/t/atVe, 
and  ornamented  with  a  crimped  willow  feather. 
Hair  cropped;  coral  earrings;  York  tan  gloves 3 
and  slippeis  of  red  Morocco. 

No.  3. 

A  frock  dress  of  plain  cambric,  or  India  mus- 
lin ;  with  short  Bishop*s  sleeve,  round  bosom, 
and  drawn  back.  A  plain  drawn  tucker  of  Paris 
net;  the  frock  trimmed  down  the  sides  with  the 
same,  or  gathered  muslin.  A  French  pelerine, 
of  fluted  velvet,  or  plaited  lawn,  with  high  ruff; 
the  tippet  crossing  the  bosom  in  front,  is  tied  in 
a  bow  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist  behind.     A 

'  poke  bonnet,  of  bai>kei  willow,  or  striped  velvet, 
with  full  bows,  and  long  ends  of  shaded  orange 
ribband  on  one  side.     York  tan  gloves  above  the 

I  elbow.     Turkish  slippers  of  red  Morocco. 

No.  4. 

A  Zealand  wrsp,  of  crimson  Georgian  cloth, 
the  bosom  and  cuffs  composed  of  fluted  velvet 
the  same  colour.  A  mountain  bonnet  trimmed 
to  correspond,  anfl  ornamented  with  a  shaded 
handkerchief;  which  is  formed  in  a  full  tuft  on 
the  left  side,  and  brought  under  the  chin.  \ 
high  ruff,  of  French  lace,  with  scoilopped  edge», 
brought  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  bosom. 
A  rich  cord  and  acorn  tassel  confining  the  coat 
round  'he  wabi,  and  tied  in  front  with  long 
ends.  The  under  dres^of  plain  muslin,  or  French 
cambric.  Shoei  of  browa  velvet,  and  gloves 
Limerick  kid. 
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GENfeBAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  MOST  APPROVED  AMD 

ELEGANT  FASHIONS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

The  fashions  for  the  winter  may  now  be 
considered  fixed  as  to  style;  and  that  interme- 
diate and  party-coloured  costume  which  generally 
distinguishes  the  decline  of  autumn  Is  completely 
kid  aside.      Articles^  combining  at  once  taste^ 
fashion,  and  utility,  are  observable  in  walking 
and  carriage  habiliments^    In  public,  a  brilliant 
and  endless  variety  is  displayed;  and  elegance, 
grace,  and  beauty  may  be  said  (o  shine  unrivalled. 
We  shall,  with  our  accustomed  attention,  select 
from  their  several  orders  such  articles  as  carry  the 
stamp  of  fashionable  superiority,  not  only  from 
their  own  individual  elegance,  but  from  their 
being  chosen  by  females  who  rank  high  on  the  list 
of  tonisk  celebrity.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover much  diversity  in  the  construction  of  man- 
tles and  pelisses.     They  are  now  considered  more 
fashionable  in  proportion  to  their  plainness;  and 
although  some  few  are  made  with  robbins  and 
Grecian  vests,  trimmed  with  fancy  fur,  yet  the 
most  select  and  fashionable  arc  in  formation  like 
the  Turkish  robe,  with  a  waistcoat  of  the  same, 
or  composed  of  an  appropriate  silk,  and  breasted 
d-iamilitaire.      The  Maltese   mantle   of   tiger 
velvet  is  in  general  esteem;  and  the  long  cano- 
nical cloajc  of  crimson,  orange,  or  brown,  formed 
of  kerseymere,  or  Georgian  cloth,  are  both  useful, 
appropriate,  and  becoming  articles.     The  edges 
,  6f  these  are  severally   ornamented   with  velvet 
borders,    laid    flat ;    a    full    cable-twisted     cord 
placed  at  a  Utile  distance  from  the  edge,  or  with 
skins  happily  contrasted  with  the  colour  of  iho 
mantle.     The  Parisian  fashion  of  associating  co- 
lour*;, is  adopted  by  the  British  female,  though 
in  other  respects  the  Gallic  fair  have  long  be- 
come copyists  of  our  English  style.     The  cou- 
pling of  our  co'ours,  however,  we  consider  as 
more  chaste  and  consistent  for  the  season  j  ihcy 
Still  continue  the  pale  lines  of  summer,  while 
we  are  uniting  the  glowing  orange,  or  brilliant 
coquelicot  and  morone,  with  the  most  ta>tcful 
«hades  of  contrasted  elegance.     In  the  article  of 
gowns,  and  robes,  there  is  much  novelty  and  at- 
traction.   Coloured  dresses,  variously  constructed, 
and  of  divers  forms  and  materials,  are  exhibited ; 
and  in  full  dress,  less  white  garments  are  dis- 
tinguishable than  have  been  observable  for  many 
years,  white  dresses  boinj*  now  more  generally 
confined  to  the  morning  coslumc.  The  sable  robe 
h  not  now   con-idcred  only  as  the  symbol  of  sor- 
Tfiw,  as  an  emblem  of  mournful  regret  for  de- 
parted cxcc!l3nce,    friendship,    or    love.      The 
sprightly    nyni|ili,    the   cheerful   matron,    with 
fashion's  gj\yesl  ofiipring,  frequently  adopt  the  1 


robe  of  sombre  hue ;  but  the  solemnity  is  re* 
moved  by  borders  and  trimmings  of  embroidery^ 
in  colours.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  d^ess  com- 
bining more  taste  and  beauty  than  one  of  black 
Italian  gauze,  embroidered  round  the  train,  bo- 
som,  and  sleeves,  with  a  border  of  wild  rosts  and 
jessamine,  tastefully,  blended,  ahd  worn  over  a 
white  satin  slip;  Velvet  and  superfine  cloth 
dresses,  richly  embroidered,  and  formed  in  the 
Calypso  tr>be,  or  Diana  vest,  stand  high  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty.  Lace  is  let  in  to  every  part  of 
this  last- mentioned  habit,  but  is  most  distin- 
guishable dqwh  each  side,  so  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  I'obc  and  petticoat.  Deep  em-, 
broidered  borders  of  needle- work  are  continued 
round  the  trains,  and  across  the  front  of  dresses, 
in  representation  of  the  rounded  wrap.  Bunnett 
of  velvet,  of  the  poke  form,  cut  so  as  to  display 
the  ears,  and  ornamented  with  fur,  or  puckered 
silk,  the  colour  of  the  lining  of  the  pelisse,  are 
much  in  esteem.  Figured  f a rsnet  bonnets,  with 
the  simple  round  crown,  and  turned  up  in  the 
high  crescent  form  over  the  left  eye,  in  full 
puckers,  or  reversed  plaiting;  beaver  riding-hats, 
of  dove  or  purple,  and  o:her wise  shaded  to  match 
the  pelisse  or  mantle;  fur  caps,  and  jockey  bon- 
nets of  purple  leaihor,  seamed  with  bright  )el- 
low,  or  red,  are  severally  selected  by  the  fashion- 
able female.  Small  half  handkerchiefs,  in  co- 
loured net,  with  rich  borders,  are  still  considered 
as  a  becoming  change.  The  corner  behind  is 
cut  off,  and  the  border  continued  straight  along 
the  back,  while  the  ends  which  fall  on  each  side 
the  head  are  finished  with  an  acorn  tassel,  cor- 
responding with  the  border;  and  on  the  fore- 
head it  is  formed  precisely  like  the  Anne  Bui- 
len  mob. 

The  Swedish  peasani*s  jacket  and  petticoat,  is 
a  habit  of  much  attraction  and  simplicity;  com- 
bining a  sou  of  rusticity  and  Interesf,  at  once 
appropriate,  nnd  becoming  to  the  youthful  wearer. 
Trains  arc  now  very  general  in  the  evening  dress; 
and  are  frequency  trimmed  entirely  round  with 
a  broad  lace.  Muslins  are  usually  worn  very 
clear,  and  the  petticoat  so  short,  as  to  exhibit  the 
ankle  through,  which  is  laced  in  the  sandal  style, 
ornamented  with  the  open-wove  stocking.  We 
have  seen  a  dress  of  this  kind  composed  of  blue 
crape,  with  trimmings  and  drapery  of  silver-net 
nnd  lilies.  The  hair  still  preserves  theGrecin 
and  auiiquc  style  ;  but  is  variously  ami  f^incifully 
disposed.  Some  braid  the  whole  of  the  hiiKi 
h  ;ir,  and  curling  ihe  ends,  form  them  in  full 
curls  over  the  left  eye.  Others  confine  it  tight 
round  the  head  in  smoo'.h  bands,  over  which  are 
jjLced  several  small  braids,  which  are  twisted  at 
theb^ck  of  the  heai,  like  that  given  iii  No.  1,  of 
our  Prints  of  Fashion ;  and  some  form  the  hind 
hull  in  dishevelled  cuiI,  and  form  it  in  a  bccoia- 
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ing  disorder  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  meeting 
the  curU  on  the  forehead,  which  are  divided  so 
as  to  discover  the  left  temple  and  eye-brow} 
while  many  prefer  the  simple  crop)  curled  on  the 
top  like  those  worn  by  the  gentlemen.  Morn- 
ing gdwns  are  often  laced  behind  with  coloured 
cord,  and  formed  with  the  military  front  made 
in  similar  lacing;,  and  correspondent  buttons. 
Xhe  cap  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  morning 
costume;  and  in  this  article  we  see  nothing 
itrikiogly  novel.  Turbans  seem  to  be  entirely  ex- 
ploded ;  but  hats  of  frosted  satin,  or  velvet, some- 
what in  the  turban  style,  may  very  well  supply 
their  place,  la  these  hats  the  weeping  willow 
feather  is  usually  seen,  delicately  tipped  with 
silver.  Necklaces  of  seed  coral,  with  gold  em- 
bossed patent  snaps;  bracelets,  of  the  same; 
brooches  and  earrings  to  correspond,  wrought  in 
antique  devices,  or  in  Egyptian  characters,  are 
articles  of  considerable  estimation  on  the  list  of 
trinkets.  The  rainbow  diadem,  and  Ethiopian 
crescent^  are  also  new  and  elegant  ornaments. 
Bracelets  are  now  worn  of  different  orders,  one 
of  elastic  hair,  with  variegated  stud ;  the  other 
of  Scotch  pebbles,  or  mocho  stone,  set  in  gold. 
Slippers  of  red  Morocco  are  revived  in  the  fa- 
shionable world ;  white  satin  are  considered  most 
elegant  in  full  dress.  The  prevailing  colouts 
are,  mixtures  of  orange, co^tceZ/co/,  green,  purple, 
amber,  and  rose-piak.  * 


LETTER  ON  DRESS, 

INTRODUCTORY  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  PRO.M  ELIZA 
TO  JULIA. 

Portman-square. 

You  rally  me,  dear  Julia,  on  my  late  indispo- 
sition, and  ask  nie  "  if  my  malady  was  not  of  the 
heart  .^*  You  tell  me,  I  must  be  formed  of  stoical 
materials  to  be  so  long  surrounded  with  men  of 
fashion  and  elegance,  without  becoming  sensible 
of  their  attractions,  and  that  homage  I  am  cal- 
culated to  inspire!  You  accuse  me  with  want  of 
candour;  tell  me  **  that  1  am  a  niggard  in  friend- 
ship ;  and  that  by  concealing  my  emotions,  I  rob 
you  of  the  sabred  privilege  of  participation." 
Before  I  enter  on  the  usual  subject  of  fashionable 
intelligence,  I  feel  bound  (in  justice  to  my<;elf) 
to  answer  these  strangely  imagined  accusation?. 
And  as  my  preliminary  engagement  with  you 
necessarily  enforces  a  subject,  which  however 
extensive  in  its  nature,  must  needs  admit  of  a 
little  relief,  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  amuse 
mys^f,  and  satisfy  you,  by  silencing  your  sug- 
gestions. Know  then,  dear  Julia,  on  my  faith 
and  verity,  my  sickness  was  not  of  the  heart! 
This  too  often  rebellious  part  of  the  human 
frame,  rests  at  present  in  perfect  peace  and  Iran- 


quillity  ^  having  hitherto  resisted  ail  attacks  of 
the  arch  go{<  !— Thus  am  1  rcleastd  from  o.  e  of 
your  accusations^  want  oi  candour.  Now  as  to 
your  charge  of  stoicism,  1  am  fearful  I  shall  not* 
come  off  quite  so  well.  But  there  is  merit,  you 
know,  Julia,  in  braving  danger;  and  some  in- 
genuity (when  surrounded  with  flames  and  darts) 
in  escaping  without  a  woun'l.  True,  the  men 
I  generally  mix  with  are  fa.shionable,  wealtbvy 
and  elegant;  but  do  you  nut  know  that  I  retain 
a  spice  of  the  romance  in  my  composition  ;  aud 
a  fashionable  husband  (in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  word)  would  bre^k  my  heart  in  a 
twelvemonth.  Riches,  to  be  sure,  is  the  general 
magnet  of  attraction;  but  1  prize  the  wealth  of 
the  heart! 

•*  The  smiles  of  affection  are  fiches  to  me;** 
and  here  1  fbel  that  1  should  be  a  trifling  exacter. 
Thus,  Julia,  you  will  perceive  that,  1  am  not  only 
free,  but  likely  to  remain  so  !  Ar»d  Mary  as-iurcs 
me,  that  unless  I  des::end  from  my  stilts,  and 
content  myself  by  taking  **  man  as  he  is,*'  I 
shall  to  a  certainty  end  my  days  in  *'  single 
blessedness/'— .Amen!  and  so  be  it! — at  least  for 
the  present.  And  now,  dear  Julia,  let  me  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you,  that  all  the  world  of  fa&hion  is 
collecied  in  this  gay  city ;  while  splendid  parties^ 
brilliant  assemblies,  crowded  theatres,  and  dash- 
ing equipages,  seem  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
town  house  of  my  uncle,  together  With  several  of 
our  fashionable  friends,  has  been  entirely  new 
furnished,  and  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Chinese  and  Grecian  style ;  while  the  taste 
and  elegance,  distinguishable  in  female  attire,  is 
in  conformity  with  this  fashionable  standard. 
Mary  has  just  received  accounts  of  the  Parisiaa 
fashions  ;  but  as  ihoy  represent  nothing  strikmg 
or  novel,  I  shall  content  myself  by  shewing  you 
how  we  in  some  instances  avoid  their  absurdities. 
They  tell  us  that  feathers  are  now  **  the  sign  of 
a  complete  negUgi.'*''  We  have  ever  considered 
ih«m  the  distinguishing  mark  of  full^  or  at  least 
of  half  dress,  in  proportion  as  they  vary  in  forn)i- 
tion,  height,  and  size.  The  weeping,  or  crimped 
willow  feather,  coloured  or  plain;  and  in  full 
dress,  tipped  or  frosted  with  gold  or  silver,  and 
drooping  towards  one  side  uf  the  head,  is  a 
most  approved  and  fashion.^ble  ornament  with 
tjs.  They  are  usually  worn  with  the  military, 
Spanish,  or  Chinese  turban  hat,  farmed  ofiwhiic, 
purple,  or  crim.'on  velvet,  applii^uefl^  or  inter- 
woven  with  small  gull  or  silver  stars,  and  orna- 
mentpd  with  corresponding  cord  anil  tassels. 
T^iQ  fichu,  in  Paris,  is  disposed  so  as  to  conceal  thf 
breast,  and  display  the  back  and  sh<iu!iler8.  lo 
this  fa^^hion  tliey  have,  as  is  n^w  u>ual,  imitited 
us.  The  boitom  of  our  robes  hc<\ ing  been  long 
since  so  con5triicteJ  as  to  fhade  tlie  bust  in 
fiout,   which  has  a   similar  and    more  simpU 
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^ect,  while  the  back  and  shoulders  have  been 
somewhat  indecorousljr  and  unbecomingly  ex- 
^  posed.  Within  this  last  month,  however,  deep 
lace  of  a  most  delicate  texture,  has  been  placed 
across  the  back,  gathered  in  the  centre,  and  on 
each  shoulder  with  brooches.  When  I  attempt, 
dear  Julia,  to  give  rou  a  dehileation  of  fashionable 
attire,  I  am  puzzled  with  the  muhijiliciiy  and 
■variety  which  present  themselves  to  my  mind^s 
eye.  I  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  execute 
your  commissions  to  the  best  of  my  power;  and 
with  this  you  will  receive  your  ball  dress,  or  Exe- 
cution robe!  so  christened  by  my  sprightly  cousin, 
who  joins  me  in  wishing  that  it  may  prove  a 
talisman,  by  which  you  may  slaughter  your 
envious  rivals,  and  lay  love  at  your  feet. 

Your  pelisse,  I  have  chosen  of  fine  Georgian 
cloth ;  because  it  is  quite  as  genteel,  and  more 
appropriate  for  your  purpose  than  velvet.     Your 
beaver  hat,  of  the  military  order,  cannot  fail  to 
please ;  being  likely  to  form  an  agreeable  associa- 
tion with  your   present  sute  of  affairs.     The 
Chinese  scaif  you  may  twist  round  your  figure  in 
a  diversity  of  forms  ;  sometimes  disposing  it  in  a 
graceful  drapery  for  your  round  muslin,  or  plain 
satin  dress;  at  others,  forming  it  as  a  military 
sash ;  each  of   which   will  produce  an  elegant 
eflFect  on  your  sylph-like  figure.      As  we  are 
going  to  a  splendid  party  this  evening,  I  must 
hasten  to  give  you  a  few  more  samples  of  fa- 
shionable attire,  enclose  my  list  of  general  re- 
marks, and  then  proceed  to  my  toilet.     1  believfc 
1  have  before  observe<l  that  coloured  dresses  of 
various  materials,  and  construction^?,  are  all  the 
rage.     White  satin,  with  black  n.i  drapery,  em-  | 
bmidQred  in  colour-?,  and  tastefully  di*?pose<l,  is,  | 
however, considered  very  fashionable  and  elegmt. 
Mary  appears   this  evening  in  a  most  beauiiful  \ 
costume  after  the  above  design.     Ii  is  a  simple  | 
round  dress  of  white  s.^tin,  with  a   plain  waiii,  ! 
and  full  short  sleeve.     The  back  and  shoulders  | 
cut  very  low,  and  a  drapery  of  black  net  appear- 
ing in  front  like  •  large  half  <(quare.     The  corner 
taken  off  behind,  and  erabraidered  all  roun  I  m 
a  most  beautiful  boider  of  the  cape-heath  and 
myrtle:  this  drapery  is  placed  across  the  back, 
gnhered  in  a  pearl  brooch  of  the  shell  form,  on 
the  left&houl'ler;  one  comer  reaching  below  the 
knee,  where' it  is  finished  with  a  variegated  tastel, 
corresponding  wiih  the  color.rs  which  com.oose 
the  border.  The  other  is  extended  plain  over  the 
bosom,  which  it  delicately  casts  into  shade.    A  . 


;|  Chinese  diadem  and  comb,  of  blended  diamonds 
'  and  pearl«,  confine  and  ornament  the  hair,  and 
Jj  compose  also  the  necklace,  earrings,  and  brace* 
•  lets.      Slie  wears  the  new  Turkish   slipper  of 
I,  white  satin,  which  is  embroidered  with  the  red- 
i{  heath  at  the  tue.     I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
that  rings  are  invariably,  and  abundantly   dis- 
played by  OS  fashionables ;  three  or  four  are  worn 
OQ  the  little  finger.    They  consist  of  thesimple 
gold  hoop,'  with  a  tmall  ttone  in  the  centre  of 
each,  of  the  diamond,  ruby,  emerald,  and  ame- 
thyst.    The  rainbow  hoop-ring,  formed  in  sihiOar 
variety,  takes  place  of  the  diamond,  hy  way^f 
guard  to   the  wedding  ring.    But  you  and  -f ', 
Julia,  have  as  yet,  nothing  to  do  with  this  1m 
mentioned  article;  and  when  we  have,  I  trust 
that   our   guard  will  boast  a   more  auspicious 
emblem 'than  that  of  variety.    The  long  sleeve 
of   plaited   lawn,  which  you   mention,  is  con- 
sidered very  elegant  and  select ;  and  that  of  net 
lace',  setting  close  to  the  arm,  with  bracelets  and 
ornaments  on  the  outside,  is  much  worn  in  even- 
ing parties.     Coloured  satin  spensers  trimmed 
with  mole,   linx,    or  swansdown,   is  a    usefirt 
change;  and  may  be  worn  with  white  dresses  of 
almost  every  construction.  We  find  them  a  com- 
forLible  and   becoming  shelter  from  the  partial 
airof  the  theatres;  ours  arc  formed  of  rose-pink 
satin,  trimmed  with  gossamer  fur.     And  noir, 
d«er  Julia,  before  I  takp  my  leave,  a  word  or  two 
for  the  dear  vicatage.— You  will  make  known 
there,  that   the  long-v.lshed  for  work  of   our 
venerable  favourite,  the  Reverend  Percival  Stock- 
dale,  is  just  ushered  into  public,  and  is  entitled 
"  Leclures  on  the  Croat  British  Foets.*^    Several 
of  the  literati  speak  highly  of  this  production  j 
and  my  uncle   (.vho  you    know  is  a  most  able 
judge  of  classical   merit)  says  that  it  not  only 
contains  the  most  refined  and  correct  criticisms  on 
poets,  but  exhibits  specimens  of  a  truly  graceuil 
and  poetic  mind  in  the  lecturer.    That  in  the  one 
on  Spenser,  all  the  enchantments  of  the  most 
chivalric  genius  are  displayed ;  and  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  work  the  reader  is   led 
through  scenery  as  romantic  as  the  poet*s  felry 
land,  and  as  interesting  as  any  romance  that  has 
charmed  the  nineteenth    century.     In  duelling 
thus  on  its  merits,  1  shall  doubtless  secure  it  a 
m«st  welcome  reception  in  the  librah  s  of  my 
Truro  friends.     Adieu,  dear  Julia !  believe  me 
ever,  with  love  unfeigned,  your 

ELIZA. 


f.nndom   Pnnted  byamffhr  John  hELLy  Southampton-street,  Strand. 
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ALL  THE  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL, 

Now  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Hampton  Courts  have  been  most  correctly  copied f  and  are  ntnf 
Engraven  accurately^  and  precisely  in  the  style  ofOutlinct  under  the  inspection  of  th^ 
first  Artist  of  the  age,  and  these  most  valuable  Prints,  Seven  in  number,  the  size  Royal 
Octavo,  are  given  as  the  Embellishments  in 

THE  SUPFJLEMEMTAL  JmMBER 

OF 

LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE. 

OR 

BELL'S  COURT  ANt)  FASHIONABLE  MAGAZINE. 

Published  this  Day,  together  with  the  present  Ntimber,  at  the  usual  price  of  2s.  6c[. 
although  the  Cartoon  Prints  alone»  may  be  justly  estimated  worth  Two  Guiaeas, 


Th«  followiog  are  the  Subjecu  9 

1st  The  Detth  of  Ananias. 
'Sd.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens. 
3d.  The  Miraculous  Draught  m(  Fishes. 
4ih.  The  Charge  to  Peter. 
5th.  Elyroasthe  Sorcerer. 
6th.  The  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
7th.  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame  Man  in  the 
Temple. 

Of  these  Platesno  accurate  Engravings  have  erer  been 
made ;  the  imperfect  represenutions  of  them,  now  ex- 
Unt,  are  only  to  be  had  at  the  most  extrsTagant  price. 
The  present  collection  therefore  being  copied  from  the 
Original  Pictures,  and  bdng  complete  and  faithful,  must 
be  esteemed  of  the  highest  ralue  to  the  man  of  taste,  the 
lover  of  the  Arts,  the  collector,  and  to  such  as  ralue  the 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting 
part  of  Scriptural  History. 

The  genius  of  the  mighty  Raphael  is  here  presented 
at  one  view,  and  those  works  faithfully  represented, 
which  are  esteemed  the  glory  of  Britain  to  possess,  and 
the  just  pride  of  the  ancient  school  to  have  produced. 

These  Engratings  are  accompanied  with  Critical) 
Historical,  and  Ex^anatory  Details. 

The  Supplemehtal  Number  contains,  as  usualySixty- 
four  Pages  of  Literary  Review,  and  in  it  will  be  deve- 
Itped  a  most  extensive  and  valuable  Plan  ef  Improve- 1 


ment    in    conducting   the   future   NumTiers   of  Lk, 
BsLta  AssEMRLCi,  without  abridging  or  abating  a^ 
single  particle  of  those  Attractions  which  have  already 
j-aised  the  Work  to  such  an  eminent  degree  of  popu- 
larity. .  ^ 

Title-Page  and  Index  to  the  Volome  for  1807,  are 
given  in  this  Number. 

N.B.  The  New  Arrangements^  and  actual  Extraordi- 
nary Embellishments  to  be  introduced  in  LA  K£LLFv» 
ASSEMBLEE,  have  been  postponed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  many  of  our  Subscribers,  till  the  commencement  of 
the  New  Year,  and  the  completion  of  the  present  Vo- 
lume; and  as  the  pt-esent  Number,  together  with  the 
Supplement,  completes  the  Volume,— the  next  Num- 
ber (being  No.  27,}  to  be  published  ou  the  first  of  Fe- 
bruary, will  commence  with  the  New  Arrangements. 

A  correct  Outline  of  Mr.  WtsT*s  memorable'His- 
torical  Picture,  "  The  Death  of  General  WQlfe,*"  will 
be  given  as  the  first  Outline  in  this  Number.  It  is  ex« 
ecuted  under  the  immediate  direction  of  that  illustrious 
Artist,<-->and  will  be  a  most  estimable  treasure. 
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HEE  ROYAL  IHGIINESS  THE  DUCHESS  OF  BRUNSWICK. 


IIer  Royal  IIiohness  Augusta, 
DucijESS  OF  Brunswick,  was  born  the 
3lst  of  July,  1737.  She  is  the  Sister  of 
his  present  Majesty,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  belove4  Sovereign,  the  only 
surviving  issue  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  George  the  Second, 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  married  Jan.  17» 
1764,^10  the  Duke  and  Elector  of  Bruns- 
5wick.  This  marriage,  whilst  it  continued, 
was  eminently  happy:  it  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  the  Duke,  who  was  wounded, 
at  the  bead  of  his  regiment,  in  the  fatal 
Rattle  of  Jena. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the 
first  leaders  of  an  hostile  army  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  France,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution :  his  name  was  then  enrolled 
amongst  th<e  most  illustrious  commanders 
of  Europe  ;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and  was  an 
invincible  advocate  of  the  old  system  of 
tactics;  which  disciplined  soldiers  into 
mere  machines,  and  made  them  as  passive 
in  the  hands  of  their  oiHcers,  as  the  mus- 
kets  which  they  bore  were  instrupiental  in 
their  own. 

The  Duke  was  unfortunately  made  ridi- 
culous by  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  in  being 
the  organ  of  the  most  absurd  and  pu£ing 


Manifesto,  which  was  ever  issued  by  an 
invading  General.  But  he  was  not  only 
injured  by  this  aljsurd  declaration,  but  he 
suffered  equally  by  the  vacillating  policy  of 
Prussia,  in  being  recalled  at, the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  about  to  engage  with  Du- 
mourier,  and  compelled  to  retreat  home- 
wards as  fast  as  he  had  advanced. 

This  exposure,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  never  weakened  the  confidence 
which  was  reposed  in  him  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  German 
Empire.  When  war,  therefore,  was  de- 
clared against  France,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia selected  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  his 
Commander  in  Chief. — More  need  not  be 
ffaid :  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Jena  is  too 
well  known ;  the  Duke  was  wounded  early 
in  the  engagement ;  and  died,  a  few  weeks, 
after,  from  the  consequences  of  his  wound. 
The  Duchess  had  now  no  refuge  but  in 
her  native  country,  England  j  to  which  she 
fortunately  escaped.  She  was  received  with 
the  warmest  affection  by  her  brotljer,  our 
beloved  monarch,  her  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  by  the  whole  of  the 
royal  family. 

Her  Royal  Highness  has  taken  up  lier 
residence  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Blackheath. 
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La   BELLt   ASSEMBLEC; 


MISS  A^iBROSEL 


The  vice-fcgal  admiriistration  of  Loird 
Cliesteifield  in  Ireland,  was  distingnished  in 
many  respects  beyond  that  of  any  other  vice- 
Iroy  who  had  preceded  him.  As  a  judg:e  and 
patron  of  learning,  his  levees  were  always 
crowded  with  men  of  letters,  and  the  Castle 
drawing-rooms  were  eulireued  with  a  constel- 
lation of  beauties. 

Miss  Ambrose  was  unii'ersally  allowed  to  be 
the  brightest  star  in  that  coustelUtion.  She 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  descended  of  one 
of  the  widest  families  in  the  kingdom.  Her 
charms  and  vivacity  (which  were  always  tem- 
pered with  modesty  and  prudence)  furnished 
bis  Lordship  with  intiny  o)iportunities  of  com- 
plimenting both,  with  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  a 
nobleman  of  his  refined  taste  and  wit.  On 
the  first  day  of  July,  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land wear  orange  lilies,  in  commcniorutioa  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boync,  which  was  fought  on 
that  day,  and  which  is  a  grand  gala  at  court. 
Ou  one  of  these  occasions.  Miss  Ambrose  ap- 
peared with  an  orange  lily  in  her  bosom, 
which  immediately  caught  the  Viceroy's  eye, 
and  called  forth  the  following  extemporary 
lines. 

Say,  lovely  traitor,  whereas  the  jest 
Of  wearing  orange  on  thy  breast) 


AVhire  that  same  breast  uncovered  show* 

The  xoKitetiesf  of  the  r^6e/  rose? 

A  few  days  aAerwards,  a  delegation  from  thc^ 
ancient  town  of  Drogheda  waited  ou  his  lord- 
ship with  the '  freedom  of  theii-  corporation  «» 
a  gold  box.  Miss  Ambrose  happened  to  be 
present :  as  the  box  waft  of  the  fiuestwork- 
manship,  she  jocosely  requested  that  bit 
Lordship  wonid  give  it  to  her.  "Madam,** 
said  he,  "  you  have  to6  much  of  myfreeioi^ 
ahrcady.'*  Lord  Chesterfield  used  to  say,  in 
allusion  to  the  power  of  beauty,  that  tfbe  was 
the  only  dauferous  Papist  in  Ireland. 

Encircled  by  a  crowd  of  admirers,  in  the 
heyday  of  her  bloom,  she  had  the  good  sense 
to  prefer  the  hand  of  a  plain  worthy  baronet 
(Sir  Roger  Palmer)  to  all  the  wealth  and  lilies 
that  were  thrown  at  her  feet.  The  marriage 
of  this  lady  was  announced  in  one  of  the  Dub« 
lin  prints  in  these  words : 

«*Tbe  celebrated  Miss  Ambrose  of  this 
kingilom^  has,  to  the  much-envied  happiness 
of  one,  and  the  grief  of*  thousands,  abdicated  her 
maiden  empire  of  bemity,  and  retreated  to  the 
temple  of  Hymen.  Lady  Palmer  is  still  alive]; 
and  has  the  second  pleasure  of  seeing  herself 
young  again  in  a  Dumcrons  train  of  graud- 
childreui** 


EFFECT  OF  GRATITUDE. 


John  Wilson,  a  young  man  of  slender 
education,  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
a  riot.  The  contrition  he  evihccd  for  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  his  youth,  and  good 
character,  induced  his  Majesty,  on  the  repre- 
presentation  of  several  respectable  persons,  to 
extend  the  most  amiable  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  the  royal  mercy.  In  a  few  hours  after 
the  reprieve  reached  the  repentant  convict,  he 
poured  forth  the  effusioni  of  his  grateful 
heart  in  the  following  verses  :«- 

And  live  1  yet,  by  power  divine  ? 

And  have  I  still  my  course  to  run? 
Again  brought  back  in  its  decline, 

The  shadow  of  my  parting  sun? 

WondVing  I  ask,  is  this  the  breast. 
Straggling  so  late  with  grief  and  pain? 

The  eyes  which  upward  lookM  for  rest. 
And  dropt  their  wearied  lids  again? 

The  recent  horrors  still  appear : 
Oh|  may  they  never  ceasf  to  awe! 


Stin  be  the  King  of  Terrors  near^ 
Whom  late  i«  all  bis  pomp  I  saw. 

Torture  and  grief  preparM  his  way, 
And  pointed  to  a  yawning  tomb ; 

Darkness  behind  eclipsM  the  day. 
And  checkM  my  forward  hopes  to  come. 

But  now  the  dreadful  storm  is  oVr^ 
Ended  at  last  the  doubtful  strife^ 

And,  living,  1  the  ha^d  adore. 
That  gave  me  back  again  my  life. 

God  of  my  life,  what  jost  return 
Can  sinful  dust  and  ashes  give? 

I  only  live  my  sins  to  mourn, 
To  love  my  God,  1  only  live. 

To  thee,  benign  and  sacred  power, 
1  consecrate  my  lengthened  days^ 

While,  markM  with  blessings,  cvVy  hour 
Shall  speak  thy  co-extended  praise. 

T.  H. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


.ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CERTAIN  ANIMALS. 

{CantniuedfTom  P<^e  238.] 


THE  IBEX,  OR  ROCK-GOAT;   AND  THE 
CHAMOIS.  V 

These  mnimals  climb  and  descend  pre- 
cipices that  to  all  other  quadrupeds  are  inac- 
cessible. They  inhabit  the  highest  Alps,  Py- 
renees, and  other  mountains  j  they  thro\r 
themselves  down  a  rock  of  thirty  feet,  and  light 
securely  on  some  place  just  lars^e  enough 
for  them  to  set  their  feet  upon.  They  strike 
the  rock  in  their  descent  three  or  four  times 
with  their  feet,  to  abate  the  velocity  of  their 
flight,  and  when  they  have  got  to  the  base  be- 
low they  seem  immediately  fixed  and  secure. 

The  ibex  will  mount  a  perpendicular  rock 
of  fifteen  feet  high,  at  three  leaps,  or  rather  at 
three  successive  bounds '  of  five  feet  each.  It 
does  uot  appear  to  have  found  any  footing  on 
the  rock,  but  to  touch  it  merely  to  be  repelled 
a«  an  elastic  subHtance  Ls  from  a  hard  body. 
Between  two  rocks  near  each  other,  it  bounds 
from  the  side  of  one  rock  to  that'of  the  other 
alternately  till  it  has  got  to  the  top. 

None  but  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
~  they  are  found,  can  engage  in  hunting  them  ; 
it  requires  a  head  that  can  bear  to  look  down 
the  most  tremendous  perpendicular  precipices 
without  terror,  sureness   of  foot,    and  such 
strength  and  activity  in  their  pursuit  as  cannot  | 
be    acquired    by    others.       Sometimes    these  i 
hunters  are  overtaken  by  darkness  amidst  steep 
crags,  and  are  obli^^od  to  pass  the  whole  night  ] 
standing,  and  embraced,  in  order  to  support 
each    other,    and  prevent    themselves    from 
sleeping. 

BUFFALO. 

These  animals  abound  in  a  domesticated  j  I 
ptate  in  many  parts  of  lndo«t«n ;  large  herds 
«f  them  cross  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  I 
morning  and  evening.  They  swim  closely  I! 
wedged  against  each  otlier^  the  herdsman 
riding  on  the  back  of  one  of  them,  sometimes  j 
standing  upright;  and  if  any  of  the  exterior  n 
ones  swim  out  of  order,  stepping  lightly  from  1 
bick  to  back  to  drive  them  along,  as  shep-  !| 
herds^do^s  run  over  the  backs  of  a  drove  of  | 
iheep.  I. 

N9.  XXV.  Vol  UL 


In  1758,  John  Wesley  Utiempted  to  try  tht 
taste  of  some  animals  for  music.  "  I  thought,*^ 
says  he,  <<  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  an 
odd  experiment.  Remembering  how  surpris- 
ingly  fond  of  music  the  lion  at  Edinburgh  was» 
I  determined  to  try  whetl^er  this  was  the  case 
with  other  animals  uf  the  same  species.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  witk 
one  who  plays  on  the  German  flute ;  he  began 
playing  near  four  or  five  lions  \  only  one  of 
them  (the  others  not  seeming  to  regard  it  at 
all)  rose  up,  came  to  the  front  of  his  den,  and 
seemed  to  be  all  attention  ;  meantime  a  tiger 
in  the  same  den  started  up,  leaped  over  tho 
lion^s  back,  turned  and  ran  under  his  belly, 
leaped  over  him  again,  and  so  to  and  fro  ih- 
cessantly.  Can  we  account  for  this  by  any 
principle  of  mechanism?  can  we  account  for  it 
at  all?" 

The  anonymous  writer,  from  whose  paper 
in  a  periodical  work  the  above  account  is  taketiy 
adds,  **  Where  is  the  mystery?  Animals  ar€ 
affected  by  music  just  as  men  are  who  kitow 
nothing  of  the  theory,  and,  like  men,  some 
have  musical  ears  and  some  have  not.  On« 
dog  will  howl  on  hearing  a  flute  or  trumpet, 
whilst  another  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  it. 
This  howling  is  probably  not  the  effect  of  pain, 
as  the  animal  shows  no  mark  of  displeasure'; 
he  seems  to  hear  it  as  a  vocal  accompaniment.^* 
This  appears  to  be  the  case,  as  we  have  known 
dogs  to  be  turned  out  of  churches  for  howling  a 
discordant  accompaniment  to  the  orgaq  during 
psalm-singing. 

DOGS. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  one  of  our  metaphy* 
sical  writers,  showing  how  dogs  make  syllo- 
gisms. The  ilhtatration  is  decisive.  A  do^ 
loses  sight  of  his  master,  and  follows  him  by 
scent  till  the  road  branches-'into  three;  h< 
smells  at  the  first  and  at  the  second,  and  then, 
without  smelling  farther,  gallops  along  th# 
third. 

Dogs  have  a  sense  of  time,  so  ns  to  count, 
the  days  of  the  week.  **  My  gi-andfkther,"  says 
the  last  mentioned  anonymous  writer,  **  ha4 
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one  who  trudged  two  milcB  every  Saturday  to 
market,  to  cater  for  himself  in  the  shambles. 
I  know  another  more  extraordinary  and  well 
authenticated  example  :  a  dog  which  had  be- 
longed to  an  Irishman,  and  was  by  him  sold  in 
England,  would  never  touch  a  morsel  of  food 
upon  a  Friday ;  the  Irishman  had  made  him 
as  good  a  Catholic  as  he  was  himself  This 
dog  never  forsook  the  sick-bed  of  his  last  mas- 
ter, and  when  he  was  dead,  the  dog  refused  to 
•at  and  also  died. 

•*A  dog  of  my  acquaintance  found  a  bitch  in 
the  streets  who  had  lost  her  master,  and  was^ 
ready  to  whelp ;  he  brought  her  home,  put  her 
in  possession  of  his  kennel,  and  regularly  car- 
ried hi^  food  to  her,  which  it  may  be  supposeil 
■he  was  not  suffered  to  want  during  her  con- 
finement ;  for  his  gallanfry  his  name  deserves 
to  be  .mentioned— it  was  Pincher.  Whenever 
he  saw  a  trunk  packing  up  in  the  house,  he 
absconded  for  the  next  four  and  twenty  houra. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  home  was  the  best 
phice/' 


Latham,  in  his  Supplement  to  his  "  Synopsis 
of  Birds,"  says  he  knows  two  female  swans 
that  for  three  or  four  years  past  have  agreed 
to  associate,  and  have  had  each  a  brood  yearly, 
bringing  np  togetljer  about  eleven  young  j  they 
sit  by  turns,  and  never  quaiTcl. 

Von  Troil,  in  his  "  Observations  on  Iceland,** 
mentions  the  eider-ducks  which  furnish  the 
well-known  soft,  light,  elastic,  and  expensive 
down,  of  which  a  couple  of  handfuUs  squeezed 
together  are  sufficient  to  fill  a  quilt,  which 
makes  a  warm  covering  like  a  feather-bed.  He 
says  that  sometimes  two  females  will  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  same  nest,  and  that  they  always 
^'ce  remaikably  well  together. 

\Ve  have  not  read  nor  heard  of  any  other 
species  of  female  bipeds  or  quadrupeds,  which 
or  who  conduct  themselves  in  similar  circum- 
stances with  the  like  urbanity. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  TOPICS  OF  CONVERSATION. 

FROM  THE  OLLA  PODRIDA, 


Among  the  various  employments  which 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind,  it  is  not  un- 
pleasant to  consider  their  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. Every  country  has  some  peculiar  to 
itself,  which,  as  they  derive  their  origin  from 
the  establishment  of  custom,  and  the  predo- 
minance of  national  pride,  are  permanent  in 
their  duration,  and  extensive  in  their  influence. 
Like  standmg  dishes,  they  form  the  most  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  entertainment,  and  are 
served  up  at  Uie  tables  botli  of  the  rich  and 
poor.  The  Dutchman  talks  incessantly  of  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam,  the  Italian  of  the  cainival, 
the  Spaniard  of  a  bull-tight,  and  the  English 
•f  politics  and  the  weather. 

That  these  last  mentioned  topics  should 
gain  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  English- 
mati,  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of  w  onder.  In 
a  country  where  the  administration  may  be 
changed  in  half  a  year,  and  the  weather  may 
alter  in  half  a  minute,  the  quick  and  surprising 
iricissitudes  nrast  necessai'ily  rouse  the  atten- 
tion, and  furnish  the  most  obvious  materials 
for  conversation.  From  the  influence  of  that 
gravity  which  is  remarked  by  foreigners  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
they  are  disposed  to  view  these  cndemical  sub- 
jects in  a  gloomy  light^  and  to  make  them  the 


parents  <>f  sullen  dissatisfaction,  and  ideal  dis- 
tress. John  Bull,  with  a  contracted  brow,  and 
surly  voice,  complains  that  we  have  April  in 
July,  and  that  the  greatest  patinots  are  shame-  ^ 
fully  out  of  place.  All  this  may  be  very  true ; 
but  if  his  Worship  could  be  persuaded  to  con- 
fess his  feelings,  he  would  acknowledge  that 
the  gi-atification  of  complaining  is  fAr  from 
inconsiderable,  and  that  if  these  topics,  on 
which  he  vents  his  spleen,  were  taken  from 
him,  little  would  remain  to  occupy  his  mind, 
or  set  his  tongue  in  motion. 

Let  us  iud'jlgc  for  a  moment  the  whimsical 
supposition,  that  our  climate  was  changed 
for  that  of  Italy,  and  our  government , for  that 
of  the  Turks  i  the  consequences  are  easy  to 
be  foreseen— a  general  silence  would  reign 
throughout  the  island,  from  Port  Patrick  to 
the  Land's  End.  We  should  be  well  qualified 
for  the  scho6l  of  Pythagoras.  Our  silence," 
indeed,  would  scar(5cly  be  limited  like  that  of 
his  scholars  to  five  years.  Every  house  in 
England  would  resemble  the  monastery  of  La 
Trappe,  where  the  monks  are  no  better  than 
walking  statues.  The  only  talkers  among  us 
would  be  physicians,  lawyers,  old  maids,  and 
travellers.  The  physician  might  fatigue  us 
with  hii  Mattria  mcdka,  the  lawyer  with  hit 
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Qui  tarn  actionit,  the  old  raaid  with  difficult 
casei  at  cards,  and  the  traveller  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Lonvre  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption or  contradiction.  We  should  look 
ftp  to  them  as  students  do  to  professors  reading 
lectures,  and  like  poor  Dido  feel  a  pleasure  in 
the  encouragement  of  loquacity. 

Jllacosque  iterum  demens  audire  labores 
Exposcit^pendetque  ilcrum  narrantis  ab  ore. 
"  She  fondly  begs  him  to  repeat  once  more 
"  The  Trqjan  story  that  she  heard  before ; 
**  Then  to  distraction  charnVd  in  rapture  hung 
'*  On  every  word,  and  died  upon  his  tungue.'* 

PITT. 

The  game  at  whist  would  be  played  with 
uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  the  cry  of 
silence  in  the  courts  of  justice  might  be  omit- 
ted without  the  smallest  inconvenience.  In 
short,  aU  the  English  who  went  abroad  would 
be  entitled  *to  the  compliment  which  was  paid 
*  nobleman  at  Paris.  A  iively  French  Mar- 
qnis,  after  having  been  a  whole  evening  in  his 
company  without  hearing  him  articulate  a 
syllable,  remarked,  that  **  Milord  Anglois  had 
admirable  talents  for  taciturnity.'' 

Prodigality  prevails  in  town  and  economy  in 
the  country,  in  more  instances  than  may  at 
^rst  be  imagined.  In  town,  such  is  the  num- 
ber of  newspapei-s,  that  the  coffee-house 
lounger  may  sate  himself^  like  a  fly  in  a  con- 
fectioner's shop,  with  an  endless  variety.  He 
may  see  an  event  set  in  all  possible  lights,  and 
"may  suit  it  to  the  complexion  of  his  mind,  and 
the  sentiments  of  his  party.  Stfch  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  refined  metropolis,  where  profu- 
sion enlarges  the  do^iinions  of  pleaswe  in 
every  direction,  and  supplies  the  greatest 
dainties  to  gratify  the  vitiated  appetite  of  cu- 
riosity. In  the  country,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  Inmost  genteel  families  a  solitary 
paper  is  introduced  with  the  tea-um  and  rolls, 
but  certain  restraints  are  laid  upon  the  man- 
ner of  perusing  it;  half  the  news  is  read  the 
first  morning,  and  half  is  reserved  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  next.  This  frugal  distri- 
bution in  the  parlour  Is,  without  doubt,  adopt- 
ed from  something  similar  which  takes  place 
in  the  store-room.  The  mistress  of  the  family 
dispenses  the  proper  quantity  of  pickles  and 
preserves,  and  then  locks  the  door  till  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Our  affairs  in  the  east  are  settled 
at  one  time;  whilst  the  burgomasters  and  the 
Princess  of  Orange  are  left  to  their  fate  till 
pikiother.  Enough  is  read  to  f^rnisih  the  fami- 
ly with  subjects  for  conversation;  and  as 
topics  are  not  numerous,  the  thread  of  politics 
is  spun  very  fine.  Little  Miss  wonders,  when 
fUe  h«ars  papa  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  natiw, 


that  he  is  not  a  parliament  man,  and  thinks 
that  if  the  King  were  ever  to  h*ar  of  him,  ha 
would  certainly  5e  made  prime-minister. 

There  is  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
a  refinement  in  our  fears.  A  rational  appre- 
hension of  impending  evil  is  the  mother  of 
security,  but  the  mind  that  is  terriEed  by  re- 
mote dangers  is  weak  and  ridiculous.  The  , 
imagination  is  like  a  magnify ing-glass,  which 
by  enlar^ng  the  dimensions  of  distant  objects, 
makes  them  appear  formidable.  It  is  thiv 
office  of  reason  to  place  them  in  proper  situa- 
tions, and  to  suggest,  that  we  arc  not  exposed 
to  their  effects.  The  Neapolitan,  who  lives 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  has  just  cause  for 
trembling  at  the  symptoms  of  au  erupti^mj 
but  he  may  depend  upon  it,  his  vines  ar^e  in 
no  danger  from  the  volcanos  in  the  moon. 
The  stock-holder  may  well  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Belgic  commotions.  The  far* 
mer,  whose  hay  is  scattered  over  the  meadows, 
may  without  the  imputation  of  weakness,  b« 
vexed  at  the  torrents  of  rain.  But  why  should 
the  man,  who  has  no  concern  but  to  walk  from 
Cheapside  to  Whitechapel,  apply  to  his  baro^ 
meter  ten  times  before  he  ventures  out?  or  be 
disturbed  in  his  dreams  for  the  safety  of  tht 
Grand  Signior? 

A  club  was  once  established  by  certain 
gentlemen,  whose  minds  were  too  much  po- 
lished by  their  travels  not  to  banish  every  thing 
that  is  interesting  to  John  Bull.  Among  their 
rules  and  orders  it  was  enacted,  that  no  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
or  politics,  but  that  all  their  conversation 
should  turn  upon  literature  and  vutu.  .  U 
happened  that  the  president  of  the  club,  wha 
was  a  pretty  petit  tnailre  oC  twenty  stone,  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  ague.  He  was  seized  with 
a  cold  fit  Mihilst  adjusting  a  dispute  between 
two  dilettanti^  whether  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Navicelli,  was  larger  than  Santa  Maria 
in  Valicelli.  This  important  argument  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  prtsidentV  digression  in 
abuse  of  the  English  climate,  which  he  de- 
dared  was  calculated  fbr  no  beings  under  th« 
sun  but  draymen  and  shepherds.  Some  of 
the  fraternity  talked  peremptorily  of  expelKng* 
him  from  the  society,  for  breaking' the  first 
rule,  and  introducing  a  subject  which  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  canaiHe.  After  great  animo- 
sity,  and  abundant  altercation,  it  was  finally 
determined  to  expunge  the  rule,  because  they 
could  not  engage  a  party  who  were  sufficiently 
refined  by  /i^weMri  to  be  fteed  from  the  giicvance 
of  their  English  constitutions. 

It  was  once  seriously  discussed  by  th« 
French  Academy,  whether  it  was  possible  for 
a  German  to  be  a  wit.    It  would  be  uiore 
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worthy  of  the  Bagacity  of  the  same  learned 
body  to  determine,  whether  it  be  possible  for 
an  Englishman  to  be  a  politician.  To  form  a 
right  decision,  let  them  converse  with  what 
order  of  men  they  please,  and  they  will  find, 
that  the  ruling  passion  is  the  regulation  of  the 
political  i^achine.  The  ferocity  which  is  na- 
tural to  islanders  may  be  the  reason  of  our  be- 
ing more  disposed  to  command  than  obey. 
Hence  it  is  no  uncommon  case  for  a  man  so 
far  to  mistake  his  abilities,  as  to  talk  of  riding 
the  state  horse,  when  he  is  hardly  expei-t 
enough  to  shoe  him.  All  persons  of  rank 
harangue  as  if  the  secrets  of  the  state  would 
be  best  entrusted  to  their  discretion^  as  if  their 
own  address  qualified  them  for  the  most  cri- 
tical situations,  and  the  judgment  of  their 
rulers  should  be  suspended  until  superior 
sagacity  pointed  out  the  right  path.  Whilst 
the  barber  snaps  bis  fingers  among  his  cus- 
tomers, he  talks  of  managing  the  Mounseersy 
and  laying  on  taxes  without  oppression.  The 
aldermen,  at  a  corporation  dinner,  do  the  same 
over  their  turbot  and  venison.  To  complete 
the  climax,  these  are  the  identical  points 
which  perplex  the  understanding  of  the  King 
and  his  counsellors  in  the  cabinet. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  military 


law,  the  different  orders. of  society  would  suf* 
tain  no  injury,  if,  like  a  well-disciplined  army, 
they  neither  broke  their  ranks,  -nor  mutinied 
against  ther  officers.  A  family  is  a  kingdom 
in  mtiiiatui*e  \  in  that  domestic,  but  import* 
ant  sphere  of  govei^mcnt,  every  qian  of  ,com«. 
mon  sense  is  able  to  preside.  The  master  of  a 
well-regulated  house  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
state,  than  a  hundred  political  declaimers.  To 
curb  the  passions,  to  fix  religions  principles 
in  the  minds  of  children,  and  to  govern  ser- 
vants with  mild  authority,  all  ultimately  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  publi^.  Obedi- 
ence branches  oul  in  various  relations.  Th« 
debt  which  we  demand  from  our  dependants, 
we  owe  to  oar  governors.  Subordination  is  to 
a  subject,  what  resignation  is  to  a  Christiaa« 
They  are  both  admirably  well  calculated  to 
silence  the  cTamours  of  party,  and  to  admini- 
ster the  cordial  of  content.  I^t  the  English- 
man repress  bis  murmurs,  by  reflecting  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  constitution  which  com- 
bines  the  excellencies  of  all  governments ;  and 
that  be  breathes  in  a  climate  which  permitit 
him  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  more  day* 
in.  a  year,  and  more  hours  in  a  day,  without 
inconvenience,  than  any  other  in  £urope. 


THE  LADIES'  TOILETTE;  or,  ENCYCL0P.€DL^  OF  BEAUTY. 

[Contwuedfrom  Page  907.] 


Chap:  XIV. 
Of  the  Cosmetics  used  for  the  purpose  of  heaut\fylng  the  Skin. 


Under  the  general  term  of  cosmetics  are 
aemprehended  all  the  expedients  invented  to 
preserve  its  beauty  or  to  correct  its  defects. 
All  the  processes  which  are  used  to  embelliBh 
the  skin,  to  soften  it,  to  maintain  its  freshness 
aud  lustre,  to  give  colour  to  the  complexion, 
to  prevent  or  efface  wrinkles,  to  whiten  or  clean 
the  teeth,  to  stain  the  hair  and  the  eye- brows — 
all  these  processes,  I  say,  form  a  part  of  the 
numerous  class  of  cosmetics.  In  this  chapter 
we  shall  treat  only  of  such  as  immediately  re- 
late to  the  cuibellishment  of  the  skin ;  the 
others  will  of  course  be  placed  in  the  chapters 
treating  particularly  of  the  cares  that  ought  to 
be  bestowed  on  each  particular  part  of  the 
body. 

Many  people  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
ask,— ought  cosmetics  to  be  used  at  ail  ? 


Some  authors  having  demonstrated  the  ]»- 
efficacy  of  many  cosmetics,  and  even  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  others,  have  thought  fit  to 
proscribe  them  all;  they  have,  therefore,  pro- 
nounced a  severe  sentence  upon  them,  Amonf^ 
the  rest,  certain  medical  men  have  adopted 
this  opinion,  and  because  some  of  the  com* 
positions  admitted  to  the  toilette  of  the  Udies 
were  either  useless  or  dangerous,  they  have 
concluded  that  none  ought  to  be  used,  and 
that  water  alo  e  might  be  substituted  witk 
advantage  in  the  place  of  them  ail. 

It  is  certainly  unjiut  to  draw  general  con- 
clusions from  individual  facts.  Would  these 
same  learned  doctors  proscribe  all  medicines, 
because  some  of  them  are  dangei'ous }  Ought 
we  to  reuounce  the  aid  of  all  physicians,  be- 
[  cause  some  of  them  kiU  their  patients  ?  Ce;^ 
_  / 
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t«inly  ROt  'y  let  us  chooce  the  best  pby^iciaott, 
the  best  medJciueB,  and  the  best  cosmetics. 
Bat  ta  come  to  the  point. 

If  there  were  nothing^  to  do  but  to  oppose 
authority  to  aathority,  1  could  find  an  infinite 
number  of  writers,  ancient  and  modern^  who 
liave  recommended  the  use  of  the  means  which 
art  has  enabled  us  to  <tiscoTer,  to  embelliiih 
nature.  One^f  them  has  not  thought  it  un- 
worthy of  the  biedical  science  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  care  necessai'y  for  either 
presei-ving  or  repairing  beauty,  and  has  left  uis 
m  work  on  t^at  subject. 

Another  more  modern  author  has  observed, 

-  *'  that  the  skiu,  resembling;  a  spider's  web  in 
textui-e,  is  susceptible  of  the  slightest  impres- 
sions ;  to  moisten,  to  nourish,  to  polish  it 
with  cosmetic  pomatums,  mucilages,  detergent 
and  bitter  ointments,  is  perfectly  suited  to  its 
nature." 

I  find  in  the  work  of  a  third,  that  beauty 
cannot  exist  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
means  which  ensure  the  preservatiou  of 
health.  At  the  same  time  it  requires  particu- 
lar cares ;  it  must  be  improved,  and  1  might 
Qven  say,  cultivated,  for  this  brilliant  produc- 
tion of  civilization  and  luxury  does  not  appear 
with  all  its  attributes  and  all  its  charms  in  the 
wild  state  nor  under  the  influence  of  laborious 
professions  of  chilling  penury.'* 

On  this  subject  I  could  produce  a  hundred 
authorities  for  one  on  the  opposite  side;  but 
of  what  Ufse  are  authorities  when  facts  them- 
selves speak }  Has  not  every  one  of  us  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  astonishing  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  females  who  be^^ow 
constant  and  judicious  care  on  the  preserve^ 
tion  of  their  beauty,  and  those  who  neglect  to 
cultivate  their  charms  ?  If  a  fortunate  change 
of  circumstances  enable  a  young  female  of 
limited  means,  who  scarcely  attracted  any  ob- 
servation, to  attend  to  the  minute  details  of 
the  toilette,  we  in  a  short  time  behold  a  new 
Jl>eauty  expand  in  her.  How  many  village 
girls,  with  charms  somewhat  rustic  and  figures 
rather  coarse,  have  by  means  of  a  residence  in 

'  the  city,  and  the  use  of  the  toilette,  presented 
us  with  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing metamorphosis.   And  to  what  cause 

.  are  these  prodigies  owing?  To  the  use  of  cos- 
metics. 

It  was  thus  I  beheld  the  celestial  beanty  of 
Sophia  dawn  forth.  It  was  thus  I  beheld  her 
eharms  arrive  at  the  most  enchanting  perfec- 
tion. Sophia  has  now  attained  her  eighteenth 
spiing,  and  she  is  an  elegant  and  delicate 
nymph.  Her  dark  and  coarse  complexion  has 
acquired  lustre  and  whiteness  ;  her  lipa,  at  the 
jnaie  iiae  that  they  hvm  boc^nm  mve  deli. 


cate,  have  assuihcd  the  colour  of  coral ;    her 
I  arm  '}*  finely  tuned,  and  her  hands  are  as  soft 
as  satia. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  further  on  tha 
utility  of  cosmetics.  Let  us  now  present  the 
ladies  with  an  account  of  those  which  have  tha 
best  claim  to^  their  confidence  mikd  attention. 

BALSAM   OF   MECCA. 

The  balsam  of  Mecca,  which  is  Ukewise  call- 
ed bali>am  of  Judea,  white  balsam  of  Constan- 
tinople, balsam  of  E^-yj^t,  balsam  of  Granid 
C^iro,  and  opobalsamum,  is  a  liquid  resin  of  a 
whitish  colour  approaching  to  yellow,  with  a 
strong  smell  resembling  that  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
pungent  and  aromatic  taste. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  cos- 
metics, but  it  is  very  dear,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured  genuine.  Whet  is  sold  by 
the  name  of  balsam  of  Mecca  at  I^ndon  and 
Paris,  is  made  by  thepei<iimers  at  those  cities. 
"It  is,"  says  M.  A.  Mongez,  in  the  Memoirsof 
the  National  Institute,  «a  mixture  of  the  finest 
turpentine  with  aromatic  oils,  whose  aroma  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  that  of  thegenninebalsnm; 
These  imitations  sell  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  shillings  an  ounce,  whereas  tha 
same  quantity  of  the  real  balsam  of  Mecca  can- 
not be  procnrod  lor  less  than  four  guineas." 

It  is  very  certain  that  tke  balsam  of  Mecca 
manufactured  in  the  west  of  Europe  possesses 
none  of  the  qnalities  of  the  genuine  balsam; 
it  woaM  therefore  be  desiredile  to  know  how  to 
distinguish  them.  The  following  method  has 
been  pointed  out  hy  a  person  who  has  visited 
at  Constantinople.  Pour  a  drop  into  water^ 
and  put  into  this  drop  an  iron  knitting-needle. 
If  the  whole  of  the  drop  of  balsam  adheres  to 
the  neecUe,  this  proves  that  it  has  not  been 
adulterated.  To  ascertain  the  degree  of  de- 
pendence that  is  to  be  placed  on  this  kind  01" 
proof,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  bal- 
sam which  we  are  well  assnred  is  geimiae. 

The  ladies  of  Constantinople,  and  those  of 
Aaia  and  Egypt  hold  the  opobalsamum  in  tha 
highest  request,  and  ase  it  to  render  the  tkia 
white,  soft  and  smooth. 

The  women  of  the  east  slightly  anoint  their 
hands  and  lace  with  it  at  night  when  tibey  go 
to  bed;  next  morning  minute  acaies  ara 
detached  from  the  skin  in  every  part  on  whicb 
this  precious  balsam  has  operated.  This  re- 
novation of  the  skin  reRdei*s  it  incomparably 
white. 

The  Egyptian  fetaales  makeuaeofit  in  a 
different  manner.  The  dark,  oolour  of  their 
complexion,  it  is  true,  requires  a  sf  ronger  doae*. 
It  is  at  the  hath  that  they  anoint  thmaelvea 
i^th  thtf  hnhiiii    Thr^  renaaii  in  (hcttatU 
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till  they  are  Tery  warm ;  tbey  then  anoiot  the 
face  aud  neck,  not  slightly  like  the  women  of  the 
East,  but  with  an  ample  and  copious  ablution, 
rubbtnf^  themselres  till  the  skin  has  imbibed 
the  whole.  They  then  remain  in  the  bath  till 
the  skin  is  perfectly  dry;  after  which  they  re- 
main three  days  with  the  face  and  neck  im- 
pregnated with  the  balsam.  On  the  third  day, 
they  again  repair  to  the  bath  and  go  through 
tbe  same  process.'  This  operation  they  repeat 
several  times  for  the  space  of  a  month,  during 
which  they  take  care  not  to  wipe  the  skin. 

The  Ipuropean  ladies  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  a  quantity  of  this  Valuable 
balsam,  are  more  frugal  of  it ;  they  seldom  use 
it  pure,  but  mix  it  with  other  similar  substaq- 
cfs,  and  compose  a  cosmetic  balsam  which  is 
thought  to  possess  considerable  efficacy  in 
preserving  the  beauty  of  the  skin.  The  best 
method  of  making  it  is  as  follows  ;-— 

Take  equal  parts  of  balsam  of  Mecca  and  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  recently  extracted.  Mix 
these  drug*  carefully  in  a  glass  mortar,  till 
they  form  a  kind  of  ointment,  to  three  drams 
of  which,  previously  put  into  a  matrix,  pour 
six  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine.  Leave  it  to  digest 
till  you  have  extracted  a  sufficient  tincture. 
Separate  this  tincture  from  the  oil,  and  put 
one  ounce  of  it  into  eight  ounces  of  the  flowers 
of  beans,  or  others  of  a  similar  kind,  and  you 
will  have  an  excellent,  milky  cosmetic. 

Others  make  with  it  a  kind  of  virgin-milk. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
balsam  of  Mecca  in  spirit  of  wine,  or  Hungary 
water;  then  put  a  few  drops  of  this  solution 
into  lily-water. 

The  balsam  of  Mecca,  notwithstanding  its 
great  reputation  has  been  decried  by  some. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  describes  it  as 
having  agreed  very  ill  with  her.  In  a  letter 
written  by  her  at  Belgrade,  near  Constanti- 
nople to  one  ofhcr  female  friends  in  Loudon,  she 
gays: — "As  to  the  balsam  of  Mecca,  I  will 
eertainly  send  you  some;  but  it  is  not  so  easi- 
ly got  as  you  suppose  it,  and  I  cannot  in  con- 
science advise  yon  to  make  use  of  it.  I  know 
not  how  it  comes  to  have  such  universal  ap- 
plause. All  the  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  at 
London  and  Vienna  have  begged  me  to  send 
]potB  of  it  to  them.  I  have  had  a  present  of  a 
small  quantity  (which,  I  assure  yon,  is  very 
Valuable,)  of  tbe  best  sort,  and  with  great  joy 
applied  it  to  my  face,  expecting  some  wonder- 
ful effect  to  my  advantage.  The  next  morn- 
ing, tbe  change  indeed  was  wonderful ;  my 
face  was  swelled  to  a  very  extraordinary  size, 
and  all  over  as  red  as  my  Lady  H-»— s.  It 
remained  in  this  lamentable  state  three  da3rs, 
during  which  yon  maybetnrs  |  passed  my  timt  | 


very  ill.  1  believed  it  would  never  be  other- 
wise ;  and  to  add  to  my  mortification,  Mr. 
W— y  reproached  my  indiscretion  without 
ceasing.  However  my  face  is  since  in  statu  qt$o'f 
nay,  I  am  told  by  the  ladies,  here  that  it  m 
much  mended  by  the  operation,  which  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  perceive  in  my  looking-glass. 
Indeed  if  one  was  to  fortn  an  opinion  of  this 
balm  from  their  &ces,  one  should  think  very 
well  of  it.  They  all  make  use  of  it  and  have 
tbe  loveliest  bloom  in  tbe  world.  For  my  part 
I  never  intend  to  endnre  the  pain  of  it  again ; 
let  my  complexion  take  its  natural  course,  and 
decay  in  its  own  due  time." 

Notwithstanding  this  mishap  which  befel 
Lady  Montagu,  and  which  might  be  owing  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  balm  of  Mecca  is  used  with  advantage  by 
the  most  beautiful  women,  and  that  the  Turk- 
ish ladies,  who  all  make  use  of  it,  have,  as  her 
ladyship  justly  obsei'ves,  the  loveliest  bloom 
in  the  world. 

TIRGIN-XILK. 

This  cosmetic  is  not  a  milk,  though  it  bears 
that  appellation.  This  unmeaning  name  has 
been  given  to  several  liquids  of  a  very  different 
nature,  rendered  milky,  that  is,  opaque  and 
whitish,  by  means  of  a  light  precipitate  formed 
and  suspended  in  them. 

1  have  ol>served  that  the  appellation  of  vir- 
gin-milk has  been  given  to  liquids  widely  dif- 
fering in  their  nature,  and  this  assertion  I 
shall  maintain.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  ridiculous, 
that  under  the  same  name  one  perfumer  shall 
give  me  an  innocent  cosmetic  and  another  a 
noxious  drug,  or  that  I  may  receive  both  at 
different  times  from  the  same  perfumer  >  For 
this  reason  I  would  exhort  the  ladies  to  com- 
pose their  virgin-milk  themselves,  which  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  virgin-milk  which  is  in  most  general 
use,  and  is  the  must  salutary,  is  a'  tincture  of 
gum-benjamin  precipitated  by  water. 

To  obtain  the  tincture  of  benjamin  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  that  gum,  pour  spirit  of 
wine  upon  it,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  a  rich 
tincture. 

Vlrg^n-milk  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  few 
drops  of  this  tincture  into  a  glass  oi:  water^ 
which  produces  a  milky  mixtuie. 

This  virgin-milk,  if  the  face  be  washed  with 
it,  will  give  a  beautiful  rosy  colour.  To  ren- 
der the  skin  clear  and  brilliant,  let  it  dry  upon 
it  without  wiping. 

This  tincture  of  benjamin  is  likewise  recom- 
mended for  removing  spots,  freckles,  pimples^ 
eresypelations,  eruptions,  &c. ;  but  its  efficacy 
is  very  doubtful,  or  rather,  for  the  truth  ought 
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to  be  ttpol^en,  it  is  incapable  of  producing  any 
effect  in  these  cases.     We  shall  give  in  another 
place  directions  for  preparing  more  pQwerfnl  { 
remedies.  , 

The  following  kinds  of  Tirgin-milk  are  rather 
more  active  in  their  effects  :^- 

1.  Take  equal  parts  of  gum-benjamin  and 
storax,  dissolve  them  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine,  which  will  Qssurae  a  reddish 
colour,  and  emit  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
Some  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  balm  of 
Mecca ;  pour  a  few  drops  into  very  pure  com- 
mon water.  The  ladies  make  use  of  it  with 
success  for  washing  their  faces. 

3.  Pound  some  house-leek  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, express  the  jaice  and  clarify  it.  When 
you  waut  to  make  use  of  it,  put  a  small  quau- 
tity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  pour  upon  it  a  few 
drops  of  spirit  of  wine;  the  mixture  instantly 
forms  a  kind  of  curdled  milk,  exceedingly  effi- 
cacious for  rendering  the  skin  smooth,  and 
removing  pimples. 

3.  Take  an  ounce  of  rock  alum  and  an  ounce 
of  sulphur  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  put 
the  whole  into  a  quart  bottle,  and  add  to  it  a 
pint  of  rose> water .    Shake  these  substances  for 


half  an  hour,  which  will  give  the  water  the 
appearance  of  milk.  Shake  the  bottle  every 
time  before  it  is  used.  Steep  a  cloth  in  this 
liquid,  leave  it  all  night  upon  the  face,-  which 
mupt  afterwards  be  washed  with  rose  and  plan- 
tain water. 

The  name  of  virgin-milk  is  likewise  applied 
to  a  very  dilFerent  liquid ;  I  mean  the  vinegar  of 
lead  precipitated  with  that  of  water.  This  is 
extolled  as  a  remedy  for  the  eruptive  disorders 
of  the  skin ;  but  it  is  repercussive,  and  of 
course  it  is  often  attended  with  danger;  as  a 
ri^edy  it  ought  tHerefora  nvt  to  be  employed 
without  the  necessary  precautions,  but  as  a 
cosmetic  it  should  never  be  used,  Ik  cause  it 
dries  the  skin  and  turns  it  black.  Ifc  is  never- 
theless a  fact,  that  most  of  the  liquids  sold  by 
the  name  of  virgin-milk  are  nothing  but  an 
extract  of  lead  dissolved  in  vinegar. 

To  spare  them  the  dangers  attendant  on  th« 
use  of  this  dangerous  drug,  I  again  recommend 
to  the  ladies  to  compo8,e  their  virgin-milk 
themselves,  rather  than  to  apply  to  the  per- 
fiimcrs,  who  make  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
differe4t  sorts. 

[To  be  continued  J] 


WAR^— A  DREAM. 

[Continued from  Page  274.] 


He  said,  and  the  clouds  were  split  asun- 1 
tier,  a  spreading  lustre  issued  from  the  vault 
of  heaveu,  and  the  stream  of  light  became  so 
dazzling  that  the  bloud-staiued  multitude 
sunk  to  the  ground,  and  vainly  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  depth  of  caveinis  and  abysses. 
Though  still  white  and  untainted,  1  was 
struck  with  a  respectful  feai*,  and  fell  prostrate. 
The  Divine  Justice  appeai'ed  descending 
through  the  pure  ether.  She  did  not  wear  the 
fabe  attributes  which  our  blindness  bestows 
upon  her,  an  angry  brow,  a  sword,  and  scales ; 
she  was  clad  with  a  blue  mantle  strewed  with 
stars  of  gold:  one  of  her  hands  wielded  a 
sceptre,  composed  of  a  single  white  flame, 
whilst  the  other  supported  her  forehead,  mark- 
ed with  sadness  at  the  thought  of  being  com- 
pelled to  punish.  On  her  brow  the  Almighty 
had  imprinted  his  celestial  majesty ;  the  noble, 
though  severe  expression  of  her  features,  in- 
spired a  sacred  confidence,  and  she  seemed  tu 
pity  those  she  was  about  to  condemn.  What 
sublime  beauty  shone  in  her  features,  it  cre- 
ated love  and  veneration,  it  gave  birth  to  the 
most  acute  regret  in  the  br«asts  of  those  who 


had  offended  her.  Surrounded  with  glory,  and 
seated  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  she  listened  to 
the  groans  of  sorrow  and  remorse.  The  sub 
of  truth  formed  her  crown,  and  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  awful  scene  was  illumined  by  its 
bcums.  Time  laid  his  hour-glasa  at  the  feet  of 
Justice,  and  repassing  the  sand  of  years,  they 
rolled  before  us  a  second  time  with  a  rapidity 
which  thought  alone  could  equaL  AH  the 
dead  beheld  with  terror  every  portion  of  their 
lives,  of  which  a  solemn  account  was  required. 
On  the  left  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Almighty, 
a  faultering  voice  was  heai'd,  the  advocate  for 
the  guilty,  and  exerted  all  its  eloquence  to  jus- 
tify their  actions.  This  weak  voice  was  termed 
Politic  J  all  its  arguments  were  false,  inhuman, 
and  extravagant.  A  stronger  voice,  Jon  the 
right,  refuted  those  vain  speeches,  it  was  called  « 
Humanity;  whenever  it  spoke  the  murderers 
were  struck  with  terror,  owned  their  guilt,  and 
the  full  knowledge  of  truth  increased  the 
horrors  of  their  punishment. 

Shrinking  fiuaa  the  eyes  of  Justice,  all  the 
mighty  conquei*ors  of  old  stood  naked  and 
trembling  amidst  the  crowd.  A  thousand  voices 
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were  raised  agftinst  one  single  man,  whom  they 
pointed  out  an  the  author  of  the  crimes  they 
had  committed.  The  name  of  Alexander  the 
Great  was  thns  »o  often  repeated,  that  he  was 
commanded  to  make  his  appcai-ance.  I  then 
perceired  a  skeleton  of  rather  a  diminitive 
size,  red  with  blood,  and  his  head  leaninjf  on 
one  side,  coming  forward  with  a  faltering 
•tep  from  his  hiding  place  \  the  murmurs  which 
arose  as  he  passed  encreased  his  confusion. 
Weak,  short,  and  naked,  he  presented  a  pitiful 
spectacle  of  humbled  pride.  "  What,'*  ex- 
claimed the  celestial  judge,  "  is  this  he  who 
led  you  into  guilt?  whose  mandates  you  obeyed 
rather  than  those  of  equity,  humanity,  and 
your  own  conscience?  Contemplate  the  base 
idol  you  worshipped,  he  now  feels  and  owns 
his  Insignificancy.  What  spell  chan-^ed  you 
into  blood-thirsty  slarcs,  whilst  nature  cried 
aloud  that  you  were  not  intended  to  serve  the 
ambitious  phreniy  of  this  madman.  As  for 
you  who  contemned  my  laws,  behold  what 
looks  of  horror  your  very  accomplices  cast  upon 
you,  but  this  is  not  sufficient,  you  must  see 
the  villain  with  whom  you  are  worthy  to  be 
compared.**  She  said,  and  waved  her  sceptre  j 
a  skeleton  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  Alexander, 
placed  himself  by  his  side.  He  was  not  quite 
•o  deeply  stained  with  blood,  but  his  bones 
were  fractured  in  several  places,  and  I  remark- 
ed that  the  blows  of  the  cxecutioner*s  iron  had 
^  wiped  away  the  largest  spots.  "  Behold, 
Alexander,**  Justice  exclaimed,  "  behold  thy 
pupil,  and  thy  equal  if  a  crown  had  fallen  to 
his  lot;  his  courage  rivalled  thine,  but  fettered 
by  circumstances,  he  was  compelled  to  content 
himself  with  murdering  his  fellow  citizens 
duriug  the  darkness  of  night.  The  mortals 
who  watch  over  the  strict  observation  of  my 
laws,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  guilty  to  the 
tcafTold;  there  he  owned  his  crimes,  and 
thought  himself  deserving  of  the  most  shame- 
ful end.  Blind  wretch!  there  exists  no  dif- 
ference between  thee  and  this  villain;  thou 
art  even  more  unfortunate,  for  no  due  punish- 
ment has  rewarded  thy  cruel  deeds.  Power 
has  supported  thy  iron  -arm,  which  crushed 
and  ravaged  the  world ;  in  the  flaming  cities 
which  thy  intoxication  destroyed,  thou  hast 
burned  my  sacred  code ;  thou  hast  compelled 
thy  victims  to  adore  thee  as  a  god ;  hast  pi  reed 
the  bosom  of  friendship.  The  fame  of  thy 
victories  has  dazzled  other  monarchs,  who 
followed  thy  path  through  blood  and  ruin. 
Approach,  Cffisar,  thou  who  sheddest  tears  be- 
fore the  statuft  of  this  murderer,  longing 
to  deserve  the  same  honour.  Neither  the 
genius  of  Rome,  nor  the  supplications  of  thy 
hlead^Bg  country,  could  arrest  thy  ceurse^  thy 


dagger  tore  her  bosom  while  her  arms  w^e 
extended  to  embrace  thee.  'You  overthrew'  tb# 
sublime  edifices  erected  by  the  wisdom  of  mx, 
ages,  to  rear  with  their  scattered  ruins  the  odious 
towers  of  despotism.  Youi^  name,  like  that  of 
Taraeriane,  Attilla,  Charks  XII.  tfudTshingia 
Khan,  is  held  in  detestation.  The  genius  of 
these  conquerors  is  now  proscribed;  the  bliad 
multitude  alone  lose  sight  of  the  criminpU  im 
the  deceitful'  glory  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

•*  Princes,  conquerors,  generals,  warriors, 
lay  down  your  assumed  greatness,  ye  ,men  of 
blood,  and  tremble ;  you  have  armed  nation 
against  nation,  you  have  fostered  the  serpent 
of  war,  you  have  gloried  in  devastation,  and 
must  answer  for  the  blood  which  has  beea 
shed  at  your  command.  Yet  the  hardened  vil- 
lains who  did  not  shudder  to  obey  you,  whom 
gold  seduced  or  iuclination  prorat>ted  to  be- 
come your  accomplices,  shall  meet  with  the 
same  punishment.  W^hat  right  has  a  man  to 
infiict  death  upon  another?  does  not  his  life 
belong  to  his  Almighty  creator  ?  His  destruc- 
tion is  a  blQW  you  aim  at  the  supreme  Being; 
tremble,  homicides,  and  prostrate  before  me. 
No  excuse  can  shelter  your  guilt ;  your  bro- 
thers* blood  calls  aloud  for  vengeance;  every' 
gory  stain  shall  be  repaid  with  the  devouring 
flames  of  remorse  during  several  ages;  and 
regret  shall  still  damp  your  joy  when  the 
clemency  of  god  shall  forgive  the  least  criminal 
amongst  you,  for  each  spot  is  indelible. 

"  The  wish  of  obtaining  the  admiration  of 

posterity  was  the  motive  of  your  actions,  you 

exclaim;     well,    you  are    doomed   to    sufler 

till  the  happy  moment  comes  when  the  en- 

'  lightened  world  will  curse  war  and  those  who  * 

I  have  kindled  its  fires:     Alexander,  thy  name 

'  must  be  pronounced  with  horror  by  the  inha- 

,  bitants  of  that  earth  where  thy  folly  ordered 

altars  to  be  erected  to  thine  honour ;  all  those 

j  who  have    been  led  astray   by  thy  example, 

I  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  criminals 

j  before  a  ray  of  hope  of  forgiveness  can  cheer 

]  Ihy  heart.     Bear  thy  torments  with  patience, 

'  thou   hast  already  lost    the  opinion  of  men, 

I  thyexploits  are  deemed  acts  of  iujustice,  and 

the  voice  of  truth  begins  to  thunder  against 

thy  modern  imitator." 

Another  skeleton  burst  from  the  crowd,  and 
fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Justice.  The  voice 
on  the  left  became  its  interpreter.  "  O^  Divine 
Justice,**  it  exclaimed,  "  1  am  entirely  covered 
with  blood,  it  burns,  it  devours  me,  and  yet  I 
haVe  never  slain  any  man.**  The  voice  on  the 
right  answered  :  **  Thou  hast  ncVer  slain  thy 
tVllow-creaturcs,  but  thou  hast  celebrated  the 
heroes  who  feasted  ou  death  and  plunder^  thou 
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liattt  made  their  names  aod  the  had  example 
of  their  crimes  immortal.  Thou  hast  bound 
the  temples  of  the  mwdercrs  with  laurels,  and 
pointed  to  the  eyes  of  mortals  a  false  glory* 
that  stands  on  the  ruins  of  desolated  cities,  of 
polluted  altars,  and  flaming  palaces.  Was  the 
■laughter  of  mankind  a  fit  subject  for  the  lan> 
guage  of  the  gods  to  celebrated  You  ought  to 
have  bathed  the  wounds  of  suffering  humanity 
with  your  tears;  to  have  employed  the  vast 
l^cniua  with  which  nature  had  endowed  your 
soul  to  enforce  her  sacred  and  eternal  rights. 
Your  poems  would  have  then  been  more  sub- 
lime and  worthy  of  admiration.  By  exposing 
the  sons  of  war  to  the  contempt  of  nations, 
and  the  hatred  of  posterity,  you  would  have 
overturned  the  car  of  sanguinary  fame,  and 
torn  the  purple  raautle  from  her  shoulders. 
Humanity,  weeping  with  joy,  would  have  clasp- 
ed you  to  her  bosom,  the  praise  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  wise,  and  the  approving  smile  of 
Heaven  wouM  have  repaid  your  toils.  But 
now  whilst  thy  works  are  read  and  admired  on 
.•ccounj  ofthe  melody  of  thy  numbers,  the 
abuse  thou  hast  made  of  thy  superior  talents 
shall  meet  with  its  due  recompense. 

Akis!  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  these  emi- 
nent bards,  these  cowardly  flatterers  of  lawless 
power,  followed  the  steps  of  this  disconsolate 
ikbadc.  They  were  punished,  like  Homer,  for 
holing  praised  and  caressed  the  monster  who 
signed  the  proscription  of  the  noblest  Roman 
citizens;  for  having  deceived  tfie  world  with 
harmonious  but  servile  numbers,  and  given 
the  shameful  example  of  calling  gods  those 
who  wear  or  usurp  a  diadem.  All  the  his- 
torians who  concealed  truth,  all  the  flatterers 
who  advised  those  crimes  which  they  feared  to 
commit,  all  who  abused' the  noble  science  of 
eloquence  and  perverted  its  end,  received  the 
same  punishment  as  though  they  had  shed 
human-blood.     They  were  ranged  amidst  the 


foes  to  humanity,  and  in  reality,  Machiavel 
was  in  his  closet,  when  wielding  his  pen,  what 
the  ferocious  Nero  was  on  his  throne. 

**  Appear  now,  beloved  heroes,""  said  Justice^ 
"who  have  only  fought  to  conquer  peace! 
Ye  whose  valour  has  been  a  shield  to  the  weak, 
a  shelter  for  virtue  and  innocence;  equally 
superior  to  your  enemies  both  in  wisdom  and 
true  courage.  Approach,  humane  warriors^ 
venerable  defenders  of  your  couniry,  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  Yon  mix  your  tears  with 
the  blood  which  you  were  compelled  to  shed ; 
sorrow  no  more  and  cease  to  regret  the  past ; 
jNature,  whose  cause  you  espoused  pleads  aloud 
in  your  favour."  She  finished,  and  I  beheld 
Sesostris,  Epaminondas,  both  Scipios,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Charlemagne,  and  Henry  IV. 
They  were  spotless ;  the  dazzling  beams  of  the 
Kun  of  truth  streamed  around  them,  and  in- 
creased thedarkness  of  ihe  stains  of  the  guilty. 
On  a  sudden  Justice  nodded,  and  the  latter 
were  plunged  into  the  gulfs  of  hell,  there  to 
dwell  in  torments  till  remorse  should  hasten 
the  rapturous  hour  of  mercy.  1  found  myself 
among  the  few  who  were  permitted  to  lift  up 
the  hands  of  gratitude  towards  Heaven  ;  how 
joyfully  beat  my  heart,  I  was  freed  from  the 
company  of  the  wicked,  and  mingled  with  Iko 
chosen  servants  of  God  whose  hymns  of  praise 
and  adoration  gladdened  the  listening  host  of 
the  sky. 

On  a  sudden  a  discharge  of  artillery  burst 
my  slumbers ;  it  was  intended  to  proclaim  a 
victory.  The  people  who  only  perceive  the 
splendour  of  a  triiunph  shouted  with  exultation  j 
whilst  I,  stealing  away  from  the  tumultuous 
scene  of  populat  rejoicings,  retired  to  a  lonely 
spot,  sheltered  by  distance  fcom  the  pealing 
thunders  of  the  cannon,  and  the  intoxicatioa 
of  the  multitude;  and  beneath  the  wing  of 
peace  and  silence  wrote  the  foregoing  dream 
still  warm  in  my  memory.  £.  R. 


THE  BROTHERS. 


A  YOUTH  who  had  oftea  bathed  in  a  river 
Wk  which  there  were  many  quicksands,  once 
more  ventured  in,  and  narrowly  escaped  from 
death.  His  elder  brother,  who  a  few  months 
before  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl, 
wflfn  her  aifections,  and  married  her,  and  in 
those  months  had  often  wished  both  wife,  and 
the  marriage  state  far  enovgh,  hearing  of  thtt 
AV  XXy.  Vol.  III. 


danger  his  brother  had  been  in,  said  to  him  : 
**  I  am  mor^  surprized  at  your  escape,  than  at 
the  danger  you  have  1>eeo  in ;  how  could  you 
be  so  foolish  as  to  trust  this  dangerous  ele- 
ment, because  it  did  not  at  other  times  deceive 
your 

"  Then  let  it  still  less  be  a  wonder  to  you, 
(said  the  other)  that  your  wife,  since  the  time 

Qq 
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►he  has  hceu  your  wife^  often  gives  you  ciiuse 
for  repentance;  ivho  told  you  to  trust  so  fickle 
A  sex,  as  the  female,  because  a  pretty  girl 
smiled  on  you,  uud  for  days  seemed  to  think 
well  of  you?" 

*<  And  what  would  you  have  had  me  do  with 
thb  sex?** 


**  Study  and  learn  it  well  !** 

*'  Fool !  it  would  be  like  tellinT  a  seaman, 
aAer  he  had  suifeiTd  all  storms,  to  leani  tht 
diepth  and  every  rock  in  the  fathomless  deep ; 
to  both  purposes  one  common  course  of  life 
would  not  be  sufficient,  which  seldom  exceeds 
eighty  or  ninety  years.** 


MEINERS*  mSTORV  OF  THE  FEMALE  SEX. 


Among  the  many  translations  of  foreign  |{  Misc  enable  them  to  form  •orae  idea  of  tiM 
works  which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  |,  manner  of  the  author. 


ACCOUNT  Of  THE  GAGERS,   AN 
NATION. 


press,  it  is  not  the  most  flattering  to  the  lite- 1| 
rary  character  of  the  nation  lo  observe  how  ^j 
large  a  number  display  a  lamentable  want  of  i 
judgment  in  the  selection,  and  of  ability  id  the  j  «<  To  the  nfeitions  who  formerly,  at  least^ 
execution.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  |' were  ruled  with  det>potic  power  by  femaleSy 
productions  of  German  writers,  which  have*  t"  belong  the  Gagers,  the  most  savage  and  fcro- 
bccn  submitted  to  the  public  in  an  English  .  cious  of  all  the  cannii>al  tribes  of  Africa,  and 
^ffefts.  The  German  language  presents  a  rich 
^mine  of  literature  that  yet  remains' to  be  ex- 
plored, most  of  oar  translators  having  con- 
fined their  i-esearches  too  near  the  surface  to 
reach  the  sterling  ore. 

It  is  with  the  gi-eatcr  pleasure  we  announce 
the  speedy  appearance  of  a  translation  from 
,that  language,  of  a  work  of  real  merit  And 
utility,  uiid  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly 
interesting  to  every  class  of  bur  fairreadeis. 
We  allude  to  the  "  History  of  the  Feoi.ile  Sex," 
by  Professor  Meiners,  of  Gottingen,  which  has 
justly  obtained  a  place  among  the  classical 
)Hr«ductions  of  his  country.  The  author  de- 
ecribes  the  state  of  the  sex,  both  iu  ancient 
and  modern  times,  aniohgx  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  globe ;  investigates  the  causes  of 
its  degradation  among  some,  and  it^  power 
among  others ;  and  inquires  into  the  conse- 
quences of  the  ihfluence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised and  still  enjoys  over  society,  manners, 
dress,  and  public  affairs.  The  numbef  of  cu- 
rious anecdotes  with  which  M.  RIeinci-s  lias 
luterspersed  these  volumes,  togetlier  with  the 
fund  of  information  which  they  contain,  ren- 
der them  equally  amusing  and  instructive. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  translation 
of  this  interesting  performance  will  be  such 
AS  not  to  disgrace  the  original.  The  subjohied 
extracts,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured, 
will  convince  our  readers  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  aa  inexperienced  pen,  and  will  like- 


cvfu  of  the  world 
j      "  These  (iugers  achieved  the  greatest  con* 
1  quests  under  the  government  of  queens;  ftonk 
(  a  quten  they  received  their  constitution  and 
ij  Itius,  which,  so  far  from  api/caring  to  hav# 
\  i>ei'n  trunicd  by  u  man,  much  less  by  afemale^ 
'  seem  more  congenial  with  the  nature  of  the 
;  tiger;  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  they  can  ever  be  observed.     It  was 
a  queen  who  conmianded  her  bubjects  to  mas- 
Sucre  all  their  enemies  without  mercy,  and 
afterwards  to  quafi*  their  blood,  and  feast  upon 
their  flc'sh.    The  same  queen  ordered  that  m> 
woman  should,  on  pain  qf  death,  be  deliver^ 
in  tht;  camp ;  that,  under   the  same  penalty, 
no  twins,  uo  children  with  natural  infirmities^ 
and,  in  general,  uo  male  infants  should  bo 
reared;   and  if  some  were  secreted  immedi- 
ately after  the  birth,  contrary  to  the  Inws  of 
this  despotic  sovei'cign,  that  such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  cut  the  upper  teeth  before  the  lower, 
shonld  be  dispatched  without  mercy,  becauso 
it  was  predicted  that  the  state  of  the  Gagers 
would  be  overthrown  by  persons  of  tnat  de- 
scription.   Tilien  the  queeu  promulgated  this 
unnatural  decree,  dooming  all  tlte  male  clul> 
dren  of  her  warriors  lo  destruction,  in  ord^ 
to  ensure  their  ready  compliance,  she  directed 
her  only  son,  an  infant  at  the  breast,  to  bf 
brought  forward  in  the  presence  of  the  wbole 
army,  threw  him  into  a  mortar  and  pounded 
hfiu,  unmoved  by  the  cries  of  tlM  iufiuit,  or 
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the  borrid  spectacle  of  the  mangled  relics  of 
the  innocent  victim.  When  she  had  reduced 
th^  body  of  her  child  to  a  shapeless  mass,  she 
mingled  with  it  yarious  kinds  of  herbs,  pow- 
ders, leaves,  and  oils,  set  it  over  a  fire,  and  pre- 
pared an  ointment,  which,  she  declared,  would 
render  her  invulnerable.  This  assurance,  and 
the  example  of  t'aeii;  queen,  overcame  the 
feelings  of  nature  in  all  their  waiTiors  of  both 
sexes,  who  followed  the  standard  of  this 
crowned  female  monster.  All  the  new-born, 
or  ittfant  males  in  the  whole  camp  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  this  practice  was  continued  for 
many  years.  Among  tlie  negro  women  to 
vhom  Cavaxzi  administered  baptism,  some 
acknowledged,  with  tears,  that  they  had  killed 
five,  others  seven,  and  others  again  ten  cbil-  j 
«hren  with  their  own  hands. 

'<  Notwithstanding  the  despotic  authority 
♦f  the  leg^slatrix  of  the  Gagers,  she  was  un- 
able, even  by  the  strictest  prohibition,  to  re- 
'atraiu  her  warriors  from  regaling  themselves 


ii  ble  slavery.  Wives  and  daughtei*s,  provided 
I  with  the  attire  and  the  arms  of  men,  very 
I  often  fought  most  courageously  beside  their 
h unhands  and  fathers ;  and  hence  the  Romans 
I  frequently  obsci-ved  the  bodies  of  armed  wo- 
men in  the  field  of  battle  among  the  slain. 
When  the  German  warriors,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  a  superior  enemy,  began 
to  yield,  the  women,  by  their  lamentations  and 
reproaches,  very  often  roused  and  inflamed 
their  drooping  courage  to  such  a  d^pree,  that 
they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  attacked  the 
enemy  with  redoubled  fbry,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  dear  objects  of  their  love,  their  wives  aud 
children,  from  captivity.  When  intreatles, 
tears,  and  reproaches  could  not  prevail  on  the 
dismayed  combatants  to  renew  the  charge, 
the. women  and  girls  mounted  the  rampart 
with  which  the  German  camps  were  sur- 
rounded, placing  themselves  in  hostile  array 
against  their  dastardly  brothers  and  husbands, 
as  well  as  against  the  enemy,  aud  with  speara 


with  the  flesh  of  women.     Rich  and  powerful  j  &nd  swords  making  no  less  havoc  among  their 


chieftains  continued  to  keep  wbola  flocks  of 
young  girls,  aa  they  would  of  larabe,  calves, 
«r  apy  other  animals,  and  had  some  of  them 
4aily  slaughtered  for  the  table ;  for  the  Gagers 
prefer  human  flesh  to  every  other  species  of 
anioHil  ibiod ;  and  among  the  dlfiferent  classes 
of  human  kind,  they  hold  that  of  young  fie- 
ipales  in  particular  estimation/* 

CHARACTER  OF  ^HE  WOMEN    OF  THE   AN- 
CIENT   GERMANS. 

''  >Vhen  the  men  -were  engaged  in  distant 
expeditions,  or  long-prulracted  wars,  they  were 
always  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. These  objects,  according  to  the  te^  ti- 
mony  of  Tacitus,  and  all  other  Roman  authors, 
most  powerfully  stimulated  the  valour  of  the 
ancient  Germans ;  they  were  the  most  soleum 
witnesses  and  the  warmest  panegyrist  of  their 
achievements.  When  the  German  heroes 
were  wounded,  they  had  recourse  to  their  mo- 
thers, or  their  wives,  who  sucked,  cleansed,  or 
dressed  their  wounds ;  all  the  women  of  Ger- 
many and  the  North  being  thoroughly  skilled 
in  the  virtues  of  simples.  Even  during  the 
engagement,  wives  and  nlothers  mingled,  with 
the  ranks  of  the  combatants,  carrying  them 
fefreshmeuts,  and  renewing  their  intreaties 
and  exhortations  to  fight  valiantly,  that  they 
and  their  children  might  not  fall  into  the 
Inads  of  their  foct,  and  be  doomed  to  inevita- 


,  fugitive  countrymen  than  among  their  vic- 
;  toriouB  pursuers.  When,  therefore,  the  Ro- 
!  mans  had  routed  the  German  armies,  after  the 
I  most  obstinate  engagements^  they  had  fre- 
!  quently  such   bloody  battles  to  fight  at  tjh^^ 

ramparts,  upon  which  the  wives,  sisters,  an!r 
,  daughters  of  the  slaughtered  warriors  had 
'  posted  themselves,  that  the  conquerors  ac^ 
kqowledged  they  could  not  have  licen  victo- 
rious, had  the  men  displayed  the  same  in- 
.  vincible  intrepidity  as  the  women.  As  the 
I  love  of  liberty  overcame  the  tenderness  for 
husbands  aud  children,  so  the  fear  of  servi- 
tude iar  outweighed  the  lear  of  death  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  generous  fi^males  of  all  the 
Celtic  natioos.  Wlien  these  heroines  were 
surrounded  and  disarmed,  and  saw  no  possi- 
bility of  escaping  the  horrors  of  everlasting 
slavery,  they  generally  dispatched  each  other, 
oi'  hanged  themselves,  having  previously 
strangled  their  infants,  or  dashed  out  their 
brains  against  stones.  This  valour,  and  thu 
love  of  liberty,  were  perpetuated  undiminished 
among  the  Celtic  fiiir  till  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century ;  aud  I  sincerely  hope 
that  these  virtues  of  the  mothers  may  be 
transmitted  unimpaired  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions," 

The  work  here  announced  will  form  four 
handsome  volumes,  axHl  i»  expec^d  t^  appear 
very  soon. 
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THE  DOG  OF  MELAL 


Under  tbe  Greeks  of  the  middle  age,  the 
art  of  sculpture,  after  the  faniuns  destruction 
of  their  statues,  never  more  ventured  power- 
fully to  raise  its  head.  Paintings  were  the 
sole  ornaments  of  tfieir  temples  and  palaces ; 
and  a  hundred  picturefi  were  more  easily  found, 
than  a  single  statue.  The  descendants  of  Phi- 
dias and  Scopas  as  much  forgot  the  arts  of 
their  forefiitbers,  as  the  valour  of  Miltiadeii 
and  Themistocles  was  forgotten  by  them. 

During  a  few  years  only,  under  the  Efti- 
peror  Constantine  X.  this  art  appeared  to  be 
flattered  with  a  more  favouraWe  destiny.  He 
had  seen  Italy  before  his  ascent  to  the  throne, 
had  preserved  his  liking  to  the  remains  of  Ro- 
man grandeur  he  had  there  seen,  and  encou- 
raged his  subjects  to  imitate  their  example. — 
He  succeeded !  No  sooner  did  the  artists  per- 
ceive that  from  him  might  be  acquired  what 
artists,  particularly  natives,  so  seldom  meet 
with— support  and  rdward,  than  they  imme- 
dintcly  collected  around  him  in  nuraJKis,  em- 
^llished  his  residence,  and  bowed  at  his  nod. 

One  of  the  most  fortunate  of  these  work- 
men in  metal  and  marble,  was  Meloniun.  The 
fame  of  his  art,  and  the  pureness  of  his  heart 
werfe  equally  great ;  and  he  felt  not  less  by  the 
view  of  a  line  form,  than  by  listening  to  an  in- 
teresting and  affecting  tale. 

Once,  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  as 
he  Was  preparing  to  leave  off  his  employment, 
a  man  bent  double  with  age,  entered  his  work- 
((hop,  and  begged  leave  to  look  ^t  bis  statues. 
flis  white  hair,  a  ceitain  sublimity  in  his  eyes, 
the  fire  of  which  age  might  have  diminished, 
but  could  not  extinguish,  his  dress  simple, 
rather  indifferent  than  good,  but  cleanly  and 
decent,  the  animated  look  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed the  masterpieces  he  beheld,  the  few  ob- 
servations he  made  on  them,  but  those  fe'v  so 
pointed— ^U  this  induced  the  artist  to  pay 
more  attention  to  his  visit  than  be  usually 
<iid  to  the  daily  iuterrupters  of  bis  work.  The 
•  stranger  had  now  viev^ed  all  the  pieces,  and 
through  a  particular  chance  it  so  happcne<l, 
thty  were  all  dedicated  to  famous  warriors. 
The  war  with  the  Arabs,  which  was  alone  in- 
terrupted by  an  armistice,  never  ended  by  a 
peace — ocrupie;!  in  particular  the  co^.tempo- 
raiies  of  >f elouion  ;  and  the  grateful  Constaa- 
tiiie  h'M\  ilcitiiied  for  muuy  of  his  generals, 
■iiominieuls  of  immortality. 

This  singu  ar  coincidence  did  not  escape  the 
old  man,  who  having  at  last  finished  bis  ex- 


aminations, tnrned  himself  to  Melonion—r 
"  All  your  exceUeiit  works  (said  he)  are,  as  f 
perceive,  dedicated  to  herOes.  To  them  alone, 
perhaps,  you  have  devoted  your  art?" 

"  To  them,  even  the  \ea&t.  I  love  mankind 
too  well  to  be  fond  of  their  destroyers  ;  that 
you  find  my  workshop  so  full  of  their  mono- 
ments,  is  merely  accidental,  and  to  confess 
honestly,  an  accident  that  occasions  me  more 
pain  than  pleasure.  As  artists,  are  we  not 
oftener  obliged  to  follow  the  commands  of  our 
employers  than  the  impulse^  of  ou|r  own  in- 
clinations ?  Often,  M  hilst  occupied  on  the  eii- 
ploits  and  characterK  of  these  warriors,  my 
chisel  is  apt  to  drop  from  my  hand.  You  wili, 
1  hope,  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
bloody  marks  in  this  marble,  not  undesignediyv 
refer  often  to  their  swords." 

"  Two-fold  fame  for  that  artist,  who  with  a   ^ 
head  and  a  hand  possesses  also  a  soul !  for  » 
deseiving  being,  under  whatever  form  fate  ha4 
dpcreed  him  to  appear,  you  would  then  wil- 
lingly employ  your  chisel  ?'* 

"  Most  certainly,  as  soon  as  he  is  really 
proved  deserving  r* 

<*  O  that  he  was !  that  he  was.  Neither  yon 
nor  I  will  ever  have  it  in  our  power  to  be  so  in 
a  higher  degree." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  as  he  uttered 
this,  teal's  glistened,  and  his  voice  •  changid 
fi-om  the  deliberateiiess  of  age,  to  the  ea^eb- 
ness  of  youth. — He  proceeded  :— 

<*  But  the  price,  ai'tist,  which  yon  fix  on  a 
monument  from  your  hands  ?" 

^*  Two  thousand  gohlen  bczantins." 

**  Much,  very  much!  yet  not  more  than  he 
is  worth." 

"  And  who  is  this  being  (asked  Melonioa, 
somewhat  surprised),  of  whom  you  have  twice 
spoken  ?" 

"  One  more  answer,  before  I  discover  that. 
Would  you,  since  yon  do  not  confine  yourself 
to  heroes,  deem  a  being  of  a  diBereut  species, 
desei-ving  your  chisel,  if  his  couciucl  were 
otherwise  ju^ly  deserving  of  admiration  au4 
praise  ?" 

The  embarrassment  of  the  statuary  cn- 
crcfised  at  every  word  of  the  stsaiiet  r. 

**  A  being  of  a  ^lifferent  sj.t^c.tb  :*  Vi  \ia;  191 
it  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  will  be  still  mdre  astauished  when  ( 
name  him  to  y.u.'" 

**  So,  iiaiiic  him  then." 

«  My  dog." 
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The  old  msti  spuke  ti-uth-^Melonion  at  the 
-two  words  Appeared  thundcrstiuck — looked 
<iowbtfully,  now  full  into  the  eye  of  the  stran- 
ger— now  Oa  his  misQtnhle  dress— now  on  the 
l^'ounti.  T  his  degrading;  commission  alone 
soon  filled  him  with  the  idea,  that  cither  the 
stranger  was  frantic,  or,  by  some  one  sent, 
throu'^h  envy,  to  dci  idc  him.  Yet  his  former 
sensible  conversation  contradicted  the  Grst 
suspicion,  whilst  the  roble  generous  wainith 
of  his  tone  and  look  considerably  weakened  the 
second — it  was,  ho.ve\'er,  a  minute  at  least, 
before  Melonion  recovered  himself  j  he  then 
■with  calmness  replied  :  "  You  ar«;  ric^ht,  vc- 
nerable  old  man !  Your  proposal  really  sur- 
prises me — it  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has 
eT(*r  been  uiade  to  me — is  it  in  jest,  or  in 
earnest  ?'* 

"  Really  in  earnest.'* 
"  Have  you  sufHciently  reflected  on  it  ?** 
«  Perfectly." 

**  And  also  the  expencc  of  the  two  thousand 
t)ezantins  ?" 

«  On  that  also." 

**  And  of  the  security  you  must  give  me, 
^hat  this  work,  snpposihjyj  I  undertook  it,  is 
not  andertakon  in  vain?" 

**  For  that,  tiiis  stone  shall  be  your  secu- 
rity." He  drew,  as  he  said  this,  a  ring  from 
off  his  fin<jrr,  the  form  of  which,  even  with- 
out the  preceding  conversation,  would  alone 
liavc  excited  the  surprise  of  Melonion.  It 
r^iuld  not  in  reality  be  called  any  longer  a  ring, 
it  was  only  the  ca.^ket  of  what  once  had  been 
one,  with  some  remains  of  its  former  splen- 
dour. The  magnitude  of  its  empty  sockets, 
shewed  the  worth  it  had  formerly  possessed, 
and  the  two  stones  that  remained,  was  a  still 
more  certain  proof.  The  artist,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  worth  of  jewels,  valued 
one  at  about  four  thousand  ducats  of  the  pre- 
ticnt  coin,  uh^  the  other  at  half  of  that  sum. 

No  longer  could  he  repress  his  curiosity  and 
wonder. — **  Old  man !"  he  evelaimed,  as  he 
sprang  up,  and  carefully  shutting  the  ah*eady 
half-closed  door  ;  **  Old  man !  !  conjure  you 
to  tell  me  who  you  are?  and  what  you  require 
of  roc?" 
**  What  1  require,  you  already  know ;  but 
^  to  discover  who  1  am,  requires  consideration 
—at  least  1  must  exact  from  you  au  oath  of  the 
utmost  secrecy.'* 

**  Which  I  will  make.  It  is  true,  an  oath  1 
have  been  used  to  reserve  for  things  alone  of 
the  i^tmost  iniportance,  and  indeed  without 
one,  my  un impeached  chai'acter  might  render 
yon  su4iiciently  easy." 

**  Not  your  elyiractcr,  but  the  toncpf  your 
appeal,     it  is  the  tone  of  an  uuvpottcd  c<;t)- 


Bcience,  and  that  for  me  is  enough.  Have  you 
a  room  less  frequented  by  those  who  may  wish 
to  speak  with,  or  disturb  you — conduct  me  to 
it,  and  your  curiosity  shall  be  gratified.**  Me- 
lonion complied  with  his  desire— they  sat 
down,  and  the  stranger  thus  began  : — 

*'  My  father  was  king  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Indoktan. — I,  Melai,  his  eldest  son,  and  the 
peaceful  inheritor  of  his  throne.?  Astonished 
and  filled  with  awe,  the  artist  attempted  to 
rise  ;  but  the  old  man  grasped  his  hand,  and 
prevented  him  with  a  friendly  smile. — "  For- 
bear (said  he),  it  is'the  lot  of  monarchs  to  be 
flattered  in  good  fortune,  censured  after  death 

in  misery  despised  by  thousands,  and  only 

now  and  then,  from  one  elevated  soul,  to  meet 
with  sympathy.  Be  you  this  last,  and  1  am 
more  than  contented.  My  father  (continued 
he,  aftci-  a  few  moments*  pause)  was  a  warlike 
pr'mre,  before  w  horn  his  neighbours  trembled, 
and  his  subjects  were  afraid.  I  was  his  oppo- 
site- •,  for  from  my  youth  the  chief  desires  of 
my  heart  were  peace,  and  the  love  of  my  peo- 
ple. He  had  grown  g^'cy  in  battle,  and  regard- 
ed his  armour  as  the  decorations  of  a  bride- 
groom. 1  unwillingly  put  it  on,  and  never 
withi)ut  the  most  ttTvcnt  prayer,  that  I  mi^ht 
soon  be  permitted  to  lay  it  off  for  ever.- 

"In  my  forty-eighth  year,  I  yet  retained  all 
the  fuUnct-s  of  health,  all  the  powers  of  a  youth 
at  twenty, — and  at  these  years  I  saw  a  girl 

prostrate  herself  at  the  foot  of  my  throne 

A  girl,  such  as  I  had  never  yet  beheld!  A 
milder  eye,  a  finer  form,  a  more  lovely  bosom, 
no  artist  had  ever  painted,  hardly  imaghied  j 
and  when  she  bcga.-i  to  speak,  the  tones  alone 
of  her  voice  were  powerful,  even  for  those  who 
understood  not  her  language.  Before  her  pe- 
tition was  known,  it  was  granted  j  and  her 
suit  mij^ht  as  well  have  been  unjust,  as  it 
proved  just,  without  danger  of  being;  lost. 
Her  complaint  was  against  a  covetous  uncle^ 
who  would  have  sold  her  to  a  deformed  ener- 
vated man,  alike  cripple  in  soul  and  body,  tm 
a  sacrifice  to  his  lust,  or  rather  sa  incitement 
to  his  desires ;  and  you  may  easily  conceive 
how  my  judgment  decided. 

"  But  not  so  easy  can  you  imagine  how  t 
felt  as  she  prepared  to  retire  from  before  my 
throne.  The  feelings  of  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
who  is  in  danger  of  being  bereaved  of  his  first 
love,  are  trifling  compared  to  it.  Had  not  my 
rank  forbid,  I  had  gladly  hastened  after  her, 
embraced  that  fine  neck  before  all  my  subjects^ 
and  kissed  those  lips  of  coral. 

"  1  called  her  back  once  more.  As  she  turn- 
ed round,  it  was  as  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
sun  on  a  lowering  day ;  the  clouds  disperse, 
and  the  bright  region  aronnd  seems  to  hay« 
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been  new  created;  I  have  declared  yon  firee, 
beautiful  Gulmanac,  cried  I  •,  and  as  a  proof 
of  your  freedom,  it  now  rests  with  you  to  j^ivc 
even  your  sovereign,  before  his  people,  a  fa- 
TouraUe  answer,  or  a  denial.  Would  you  ac- 
cept of  a  place  among  my  women?  She 
blushed.*'— 

*  My  sovereign  has- to  command  !* 
**  But  how  then,  if  he  will  not  command?** 
<  It  then  will  be  the'  greatest  happiness  of 
bis  slave  to  anticipate  hi^' smallest  wishes.* 

{*  From  that  moment  she  was  the  sole  arbi- 
tresf  of  my  heart.  I  dismissed  my  whole  ha- 
rem i  and  Gulmanac  from  that  hour  reigned 
over  me,  through  love,  as  unlimited  as  I,  by 
birth-right,  over  my  dominions. 

<<  Soon  afterwards  they  brought  me  a  man, 
whom  they  accused  of  murderous  intentions 
towards  bis  nephew.  His  defender  was,  strange 
«uough,  the  nephew  hiuiBi'lf.  He  refuted  the 
accusers  so  warmly  by  a  relation  of  the  nume- 
rous benefits  which  his  uncle  had  conferred  on 
him  J  conducted  the  cause  of  the  accused  in 
so  much  superior  a  manner  to  the  defendant 
himself;  shewed  so  noble  a  confidence  in  the 
▼irtue  of  others,  such  experience,  capacity, 
eloqueDce,  and  humanity,  that  he  soon  pos- 
sessed himself  of  my  heart.  I  drew  him  from 
^is  mediocrity,  bestowed  on  him  one  honour- 
ahlft  post  after  the  other,  and  found  him  in 
every  respect  so  useful,  that  at  last  I  declared 
him  my  first  viaier,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
name  of  Bbn  Machiund.  My  son  grew  up  : 
he  was  the  handsomest  yoAth  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  u:<»'t  accomplished  in  every 
mauly  exercise.  His  fouI  was  also  truly  worthy 
of  the  body  it  inhabited  ;  he  cAdcd  fortunately 
a  couple  of  shori;  cauipaip^ns  against  a  neigh- 
bouring foe,  and  when  returned  with  fame  and 
victory,  he  still  remained  the  modest  youth, 
the  dutiful  son  he  was  before  he  went. 

"  Who  would  not  now  have  considered  me 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  mankind ;  who 
would  not  have  imagined  my  prosperity  unal- 
terable? A  wife,  so  lovely  and  good  1  a  vizier, 
f  0  experienced  and  tried  !  both  the  more  deeply 
indebted  to  me,  as  the  lower  I  found,  the  liigh- 
er  I  had  exalted  them.  A  successor  to  my 
throne,  who  appeared  to  (head,  rather  than 
wish  my  death ;  subjects  who  adored  me* 
Peace  without,  prosperity  within,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  well-spent  life,  yet  with  all  the  powers 
of  yoAthful  health  ;  and  lastly,  all  this  con- 
nected with  that  bliss  ho  seldom  found  in  cot- 
tages, hardly  ever  on  a  throne ;  with  the  great- 
est of  all  blessings,  a  coi  science  without  stain  ! 
O  how  much  was  1  then  to  be  envied ;  how 
useless  appeired  to  me  the  parental  caution, 
and  the  parental  rlug ;  but  alas,  how  much 
too  f oon  waa  1  in  want  of  the  latter  i 


'*  Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  my  love, 
I  yet  knew  little,  or  not  at  all,  jealousy,  the 
general  failing  attendant  on  this  passion.  Gul- 
manac was  mistress  of  my  heart,  and,  greatly 
as  the  custom  of  the  ciAintry  and  rank  decreed 
the  reverse,  also  mistress  of  her  fi'eedom.  By 
little  chearful  suppers,  some  of  my  courtiers 
were  often  permitted  to  see  her  while  they  at- 
tended on  us  ;  yes!  more  than  once  I  laid  aside 
all  m^esty,  and  suffered  £bn  Machmnd  to  sit 
by  my  side,  and  partake  of  onr  meal. 

"  I  have  never  yet  learnt,  whether  perhaps 
in  the  beginning,  from  some  remains  of  faith 
and  gratitude,  £bn  Machmnd  did  not  endea- 
vour to  suppress  those  inclinations,  which  soon 
mastered  his  whole  heart ;  hut  this  I  unhap- 
pily too  soon  experienced,  that  a  rival  is  to  be 
feared  even  by  a  monarch.  For  as  the  vizier, 
during  my  government,  could  not  have  any 
hopes  of  embezzling  the  best  jewel  in  my 
crown,  the  perfidious  being  conceived  the  ex- 
pedient of  setting  himself  up  as  lor^.over  In- 
dostan.  Perhaps  he  ahready ,  perceived  some- 
thing in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Gulmanac, 
which  gave  to  a  young  fascinating  man,  a 
marked  preference  over  the  husband  of  fifty 
years ;  perhaps,  he  also  knew  the  hearts  of 
women,  generally  speaking,  but  too  well,  not 
to  know  that  by  cvei^  change  of  fortune,  their 
affections  are  also  liable  to  change. 

*'  His  endeavours  and  ideas  were  now  di- 
rected towards  acquiring  a  party  amongst  tire 
populace,  and  he  soon  succeeded  but  too  well; 
for  when  I  before  observed,  that  I  was  adored 
by  my  subjects,  I  certainly  meant  mersly  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  The  presumptuous 
idea  of  being  universally  beloved,  is  madness 
in  any  brain,  and  would  be  treble  madness  in 
the  head  of  a  monai'ch.  He  will  ever  give  of- 
fence to  some  while  he  satisfies  others  -,  even 
while  he  is  parentally  employed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole,  he  will  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions, or  at  least  the  advantage  of  individuals. 
Moreover,  with  me  the  discontented  party  was 
the  smallest,  it  is  true  in  number,  but  the  most 
formidable  in  power, — the  party  of  the  war- 
riors. My  peaceful  government  deprived  them 
of  the  rich  plunder  which  they  had  often  ob- 
tained under  my  father!  With  displeasure 
they  saw  that  protected  through  peaceful  po- 
licy, which  they  could  alone  appropriate,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroy,  under  cover  of  the 
sword.  Their  discontents  did  not  escape  the 
observations  of  £bn  Machmnd;  be  stirred 
them  up  to  demand  war,  and  higher  pay  ;  me 
he  persuaded  to  deuy  bothj  and  hardly  had 
the  unfortunate  No!  passed  my  lips,  when  he 
himself— the  now  unmasked  traitor— stood  at 
their  head,  and  iall^  to  ue  the  language  sf  a 
rebel. 
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**  Necessity  forced  mc  now  tq  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  expedients— to  a  civil  war.  My 
loyal  subjects  collected  numerously  around  mej 
to  my  son  I  appoiuted  the  station  of  field- 
marshal.  Twice  he  was  Tictorioiis;  in  the 
third  action  be  fell.  When  they  brought  roe 
his  corpse,  I  threw  myself  upon  it  disconso- 
late; yet  one  of  his  most  confidential  slaves 
blttuted  the  keen  edge  of  this  affliction  by  the 
intelligence  of  a  still  greater  misery.  He 
produced  papers,  which  proved  undeniably 
that  £bn  Machmnd,  by  a  pretended  account 
of  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  Gulmdnac^ 
had  shaken  the  love  of  my  own  son  towards 
me ;  that  his  breaking  with  me  was  only  de- 
layed on  account  of  the  pai'tition  of  some  pro- 
vinces ;  that  my  son,  forced  by  his  army,  had 
unwillingly  given  the  last  battle  3  and  in  it  had 
fallen,  contrary  to  Machmnd^s  express  orders, 
and  solely  through  the  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  soldiers. 

**  Had  the  perfidy  of  my  favourite  before 
wounded  my  inmost  feelings,  how  much  more 
BO  must  the  death  and  the  guilt  of  my  o^ly 
son!  I  now  took  up  arms  myself;  my  people 
appeared  to  view  me  at  their  head  with  trans- 
port 'y  my  arras  were  by  far  superior  to  the 
rebel  legions,  and  the  next  meeting  could  not 
but  prove  decisive. 

**  The  armies  soon  met,  for  passion  forced  me 
on,  and  love  goaded  Ebn  Machmnd.  Already 
my  right  wing  was  under  me  victorious  ;  the 
left  was  led  by  Myn  Narkuli,  a  brave  warrior, 
whom  my  father  in  anger  had  once  condemned 
to  death,  and  whose  life  I  had  saved.  To  whom 
could  I  more  securely  entrust  myself  than  to 
the  man  who  had  to  thank  me  for  his  exist- 
ence ?  yet  he  betrayed  me.  In  the  midst  of 
the  heat  of  battle,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  his  division ; 
the  remainder  naturally  dispersed  \  my  already 
victorious  army  fell  into  disorder,  aud  a  single 
quarter  of  an  hour  precipitated  me  from  power 
and  grandeur  into  flight  and  misery. 

*<  With  the  look  and  tone  of  distraction,  I 
flew  to  the  tent  of  Gulmapac,  aud  conjured 
her  to  mount  the  swiftest  horse,  and  follow 
me  to  the  nearest  fortress.  I  know,  exclaim- 
ed I,  that  there  imprisonment,  and  lastly 
death,  will  be  our  fate ;  but  let  us  die  as  we 
h^re  lived ! 

"  The  wretch  requested  me  to  submit  to 
the  victor ;  offered  herself  to  entreat  his  com- 
passiou :  offered  herself— —Ah,  I  know  not  to 
what  the  abandoned  creature  offered  herself! 
It  is  enough  that  I  found  her  also  to  be  un- 
questionably &ithless.  It  was  now  no  longer 
in  my  power  to  repress  my  rage ;  I  drew  a 
dagger^  and  would  bava  ctabbed  the  unworthy 


wretch.  Her  fearful  shrieks  brought  several 
of  my  officei'S,  and  I  for  the  fii-st  time  per- 
ceived, that  I  no  longer  was  the  sovereign  be- 
fore whom  every  knee  bent  4  only  the  day 
before,  that  being  against  Vbom  my  arm  bad 
been  uplifted,  would  have  immediately  beca 
pierced  through  with  ten  daggers  j  now  my 
arm  was  arrested,  the  miserable  object  re- 
moved, and  the  deadly  weapon  wrested  from 
me.  It  was,  it  is  true,  with  the  voice  of  pacW 
fication  *,  it  is  true  it  had  yet  all  the  appear^ 
ance  of  sei*vility,  the  form  of  submission ;  but 
I  too  clearly  daw  through  the  thin  disguise, 
and  no  longer  confided  in  any  being  around 
me. 

*'  Messenger  alter  messenger  informed  me  of 
the  total  rout  of  my  forces,  aud  the  nearer  ap« 
proachof  Ebn  Machmnd.  I  threw  myself  across 
my  swiftest  horse  :  Who  yet  loves  m«,  exclaim- 
ed I,  let  him  follo>w  mel  about  fifty  out  of 
more  thau  one  hundred  thousand  followed. 
Most  of  them  were  secret  enemies  of  Eb« 
Machmud :  they  followed  out  of  hatred  to 
him,  not  of  zeal  to  me.  The  fortress  in  which 
I  intended  to  take  refuge  was  distant  about  » 
day's  journey.  A  wood  lay  between ;  night 
was  fast  approaching;  we  rode  for  life  or 
death.  The  wood  was  gained — it  was  mid« 
night«*our  horses  had  not  power  to  proceed  $ 
we  were  obliged  to  halt.  I  now  numbered  my 
companions,  the  fifty  were  reduced  to  ten ;  the 
remainder,  either  fatigue  or  repentance  had' 
detained.  Bitterly  I  laughed  aloud;  spoke 
not  one  word,  aud  threw  myself  on  the  grass  ) 
around  me  lay  my  attendants.  Sorrow,  rage, 
anxiety,  revenge,  jealousy,  and  a  hatred  of  life, 
possessed  me  entii-ely;  yet  weariness  and 
hunger  were  still  more  predominant  than  cither 
of  t lie  other  passions.  I  fell  aalcep,  aad  when 
1  awoke  after  a  few  hours,  I  pcixcived  by 
the  twilight,  that  1  was  alone.  How  my 
companions  stole  away,  I  know  not.  Not  far 
from  me  grazed  my  horse,  aud  at  my  feet,  la^ 
my  dog. 

**  Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  have  I 
entertained  you  with  the  relation  of  infamous 
beings ;  it  is  pleasing  to  myself,  that  at  last  I 
can  describe  one  of  a  better  class.  Yet,  to 
make  it  more  easily  understood  by  yon,  I  must 
first  mention  what  sort  of  a  dog  this  was. 

*<  Among  all  the  differeat  kinds  of  bunting^ 
I  had  preferred  the  chace  of  the  tiger  alone, 
because  it  appeared  to  me  the  most  useful  to 
the  welfare  of  my  subjects.  At  one  of  these, 
I  saw  a  very  young,  but  furious  dog,  lacerated 
and  ijveltering  in  his  blood  ;  1  killed  the  tiger 
at  the  very  moment  he  intended  girlug  the 
deat^-stroke  to  his  enemy.  The  poor  animal 
grieved  me ;  I  ordered  him  to  be  tidcen  up,  and 
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as  I  usnally  carded  about  me  in  all  those  dan- 
gerous Bporls,  a  most  excellent  balsam,  I 
poured  a  ft'W  drops  of  it  into  the  wounds  of 
the  doe; :  the  allevmtion  he  felt  from  it  changed 
his  hithci  to  violent  cries  into  a  gentle  moan- 
.  ii»^,  and  in  the  midst  of  this-  moaning,  he 
thankfully  licked  my  hand. 

"  I  Tciterated  my  commands,  to  take  the 
utmost  care  of  him.  It  was  done ;  the  dog 
recovered,  and  as  I  had  made  repeated  enquiries 
after  him,  he  was  brought  to  me  as  soon  as 
he  was  healed.  He  knew  me,  and  as  if  he  were 
sensible  that  1  solely  had  been  the  preserver  of 
his  life,  he  caressed  me  so  joyfully,  and  in  so 
plcasing^a  manner,  that  he  was  from  that  hour 
my  favourite,  and  to  have  separated  him  from 
me  alive,  would  have  been  almost  an  impossi- 
bility, so  great  %vas  the  attachment  he  shewed 
for  me.  My  companion  by  day,  my  guardian 
by  night,  he  had  followed  me  every  where  in 
the  camp,  and  in  my  flight  -,  I  found  him  still 
with  me  when  all  that  had  the  power  of  escap- 
ing had  deserted  me.  • 

"  Think  of  it  as  meai)]y  as  you  please  •,  the 
fbrmer  sovereign  of  Indostan,  now  embraced 
hrs  last  f.iithful  friend,  more  warmly  than  he 
would  have  embraced  those  who  had  jjiven  him 
baclt  a  throne  aiid  empire.  I  then  threw  my- 
•elf  on  my  horse,  and  continued  my  flight ; 
but  no  longer  towai-ds  the  fV)rtre8s,  for  I  was 
but  too  sure,  that  its  doors  would  remain  shut 
to  me. 

"It  appears  incredible  that  a  single  fugitive 
eouldhave  escaped  unknown,  through  a  couu- 
try  of  war  and  tumult ;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  my  flight,  I  had  chosen  clothes  and  turban 
of  the  most  common  sort;  my  horse  was  fleet 
and  good,  but  nothing  less  than  handsome  j 
and  in  short,  I  was  protected  by  him  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  enemy  with 
blindness,  and  the  apm  with  impotence,  when 
he  intends  to  Save  us.  My  plan  was  thds  to 
steal  alciig  as  far  as  Persia ;  and  I  might  be 
distant  from  the  frontiers  about  twenty  miles, 
when  If  one  evening,  applied  for  shelter  in  a 
farm-house,  and  obtained  it.  I  sat  at  table 
and  ate,  or  at  least  pretended  I  could  eat ; 
there  entered  a  young  soldier,  who  came  just 
home  from  the  action,  and,  as  I  soon  \earnpd, 
Was  the  son  of  my  host.  They  welcomed  him 
with  acclamations  •,  and  their  enquiries  how 
cvei7  thing  stood  ?  how  he  had  fared?  on  which 
side  he  had  fought?  what  the  unfortunate  ? 
what  the  new  monarch  avas  doing  ?  these,  and 
a  thousand  other  questions,  nlqiost  deafened 
the  youth.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  during 
the  bnttle,  had  gone  over  to  Machmnd :  he 
f  xaltcd  the  liberality  Qf  the  victor  to  the  iit- 
mort  5  he  related,  that  ray  capital  had  joy f ally 


opened  its  gates  to  the  new  sovereign  j  that 
II  he  had  entered  it  triumphantly  on  the  side  of 
Guhdanac  ;  and  ended  by  saying,  that  my  head 
was  not  worth  less  than  a  province.  During 
his  harangfte  I  sat  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  not  easily  see  my  face  j  be  appeared  to 
be  very  curioiis  of  doing  so,  and  as  he  at  last 
from  time  to  time  succeeded,  he  conversed 
whispering  with  his  father  a  few  moments. 

"  It  is  true  I  only  understood  a  few  Words  ; 
but  among  those  few  was  the  word  suspicious, 
and  soon  after  he  dejiarted.  More  was  not 
necessary  to  fill  me  with  apprehensions;  I 
feigned  to  be  slceity  ;  seized  a  pretext  to  go 
o^t  once  more Iwfore  bed-time;  hurried  into  a 
garden  near  to  the  house ;  and  having  mounted 
my  horse,  took  to  flight,  leaping  over  fences 
and  ditches. 

"  I  had  hardly  got  a  hundred  yards  before  I 
heard  myself  called  after;  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  perceivetl  by  the  glim- 
mer of  the  moon,  some  appearances  whith 
seemed  to  be  moving  about  a  great  way  off.  "  I 
remained  not  a  moment  in  doubt  of  their  being 
persons  who  were  pursuing  me;  but  I  relied 
on  my  excellent  horse,  and  not  without  rea- 
son ;  for  I  soon  could  no  longer  distingiiish 
those  appeai-unces  ;  I  rode  or  rather  raced  the 
whole  night  through  in  this  manner;  I  always 
purposely  avoided  the  high  road,  and  1  soon 
saw  that  I  had  but  too  much  avoided  It ;  for 
by  break  of  day  I  found  myself  in  a  laigc  sandy 
plain.  I  grieved  for  my  horse,  yet  my  safety 
was  to  me — to  me,  barbarian — of'  perhapff 
greater  value  than  the  life  of /the  poor  horse  ; 
I  continued  now  and  then  to  press  him  for- 
ward ;  he  performed  what  lie  could  ;  towards 
noon,  when  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  he  fefl 
down  with  fatigue,'  and  without  the  power  of 
raising  himself  up  again. 

**  And  you  also  foi-sake  mei"  I  cried  out,  as 
I  loosened  his  girts  and  bridle;  poor  animal! 
at  least  with  thee  thy  will  expired  only  with 
thy  ability.  O!  that  the  base  wretches  with 
whom  I  was  s\irronnded,  whom  I  brought  up, 
'  whom  I  nouridud — ah,   whom  I  c:>r.«?idcred  as 

I  my  friends,  h:id  only  performed  their  duty  half 
i  s„  ^vell !' — with  tt\irs  I  left  him  ;  I  would  have 

\  sacrificed  one  of  ray  arms,   if  thronsrh  that  I 

I  could  h-ive  hnd  it  in  my  power  to  have  helped 
'  him  ;  hut  for  myself,  there  was  no  where  either 

strength  or  comfort. 

j      "  On  foot  I  now  continued  my  flijrht.    Xe-- 
1  cf^ssity  constrained  me  to  approach  the    first 
j  village,  which  after  some  hours  I  perceived ;  I 
I  bought  here  some  food,  gave  myself  out  for  a 
j  merchant,  who  had  fallen  among  robbers,  and 

I I  asked  the  way  to  Pereia.    They  ans  vered  me, 

I I  *  that  there  were  two,  the  one  w  as  a  high  road. 
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but  rery  mach  aboat ;  the  other  vn»  consider- 
ably nearer,  but  lonely  and  danfcerou8>  because 
it  was  very  easy  to  lose  oneself  in  the  desart, 
of  which  I  had  crossed  only  a  small  corner.^ 
I  chose  the  latter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  found  myself  really  in  that  predicament 
from  whioh  they  had  warned  me. 

**  If  the  lot  of  any  person,  in  a  desart,  with- 
out a  village,  without  a  guide,  without  food, 
without  a  path,  vrithout  knowledge  or  hope, 
be  sufficiently  dreadful,  how  terrible  must  it 
be  for  a  prince,  trained  up  in  effeminacy,  and 
grown  grey  in  prosperity ;  who  had  every  care 
of  this  kind  warded  off  by  his  attendants, 
every  misery  lightened,  every  want  removed 
far  away  from  him !  And  yet,  with  emaciated 
body,  I  dragged  myself  along  one  more  day 
and  night.  My  strength  was  at  an  end ;  not 
so  was  the  desart. 

*^  The  sun  now  went  down,  and  as  I  ima- 
gined, iny  last.  No  singing  of  birds  attended 
it,  for  no  one  thing  existed  around  me,  my  dog 
excepted!  No  redness  of  the  sky  followed; 
for  the  air  was  much  too  clear  of  vapours. 
No  dew  fell,  for  all  around  was  a  burning  sand. 
I  threw  myself  sorrowfully  down  on  one  of  the 
sand  hillocks.  Here,  said  I,  will  I  lie ;  lie 
and  slumber  the  eternal  sleep!  How  enfee- 
bled was  I!  close  to  me  nestled  my  dog,  who 
looked  on  me  ^ind  moaned.  He  also  had  not 
eat  any  thing  the  whole  day ;  faithfully  had  I, 
the  day  before,  divided  with  him  my  last  mor- 
sel of  bread.  I  now  bent  weeping  over  him, 
caressed  him,  and  exclaimed,  how  gladly 
would  I  feed  you,  had  I  only  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  for  myself  remaining! — As  if  he  under- 
stood the  words ;  as  if  he  had  interpreted  the 
iears  in  my  eyes,  he  regarded  me  lixcdly; 
licked  once  more  my  chin  and  hands,  sprung 
up  quickly,  and  ftpw  off. 

««  Perhaps,  my  dear  Mel  onion,  it  may  to 
you  be  incredible,  but  I  swear  to  you,  that 
among  all  the  trials  I  before  and  since  have 
suffered,  this  last  was  the  most  severe,  the  only 
one  which  I  sunk  under. — At  last  even  him! 
1  exclaimed-,  my  feelings  unmanned  me;  I 
auiik  down,  aud  lost  speech  and  recollection . 
I  know  not  how  lo^ng  I  may  have  continued 
laying  in  that  manner;  but  at  least  some  hours 
must  have  elapsed,  for  it  was  just  as  the  day 
began  to  break,  that  a  pulling  and  scratching 
awoke  me ;  1  painfully  lifted  up  my  breaking 
eyes,  and  perceived— rmy  returned  friend,  whom 
I  had  conceived  faithless.  Hi*  mouth  was 
bloody,  and  at  my  feet  lay  an  animal,  of  a  spe- 
cies to  me  unknown,  but  which  looked  vei7 
moch  like  a  rabbit.  When  he  perceived  that  I 
was  awake,  he  moaned  goutly  once  more; 
lifted  up  his  booty,  and  laid  it  in  my  lap.— 
No.  XXV,  Vol.  III. 


Not  one  word  of  my  sensations ;  I  ani  speak- 
ing with  a  man  whose  eyes  inform  me  what  his 
heart  feels. 

**  Undoubtedly  what  my  preserver  offered 
me  was  no  royal  dish ;  yet  no  one  of  all  those 
I  had  formerly,  in  all  the  splendour  of  roi^esty 
partaken  of,  appeared  so  sumptuous  to  me,  or' 
revived  me  so  efficaciously  as  this  little  raw 
morsel.  I  now  proceeded  on  my  perigrina* 
tion;  saw  myself  towards  afternoon  on  rather 
a  beaten  path,  at  the  day's  close  on  Persian 
ground,  and  by  times  the  next  morning  in  a 
small  town.  "My  money  still  lasted  long  enough 
to  feed  me  for  a  couple  <^f  da^ ;  an  hospitable 
old  man  lodged  me.  I  crept,  as  soon  as  I  had 
an  opportunity,  into  the  most  remote  comer 
of  the  house,  and  with  much  trouble,  broke 
out  of  my  father's  ring,  the  first  and  smallest 
of  the  stones ;  the  price  I  received  for  it  main- 
tained me  till  I  arrived  at  Ispahan.  I  travelled 
thither  in  company,  or  rather  under  the  pro> 
tection  of  a  caravan ;  for  'during  the  whole  ^ 
journey  I  hardly  spoke  an  hundred  words,  an- 
swered  every  question  with  a  monosyllable, 
and  never  proffered  one. 

"  When  arrived  at  Ispahan,  we  found  every 
street  full  of  people,  and  in  commotion.  My 
companions  ai^ked  the  reason  of  this  tumult  \ 
before  they  could  learn  it,  1  already  saw  it 
with  my  own  eys ;  saw  it,  and  my  inrind  had 
again  a  trial  for  all  its  fortitude,  not  to  betray 
me.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
entry  of  the  ambassador  from  the  usurper  of 
my  thtonc.  He  was  mounted  on  the  elephant 
I  "Used  to  ride,  and  the  envoy  himself  had  been 
one  of  my  favourites.  How  many  thousand 
times  had  he  formerly  sWom  to  me  eternal 
fidelity!  he  now  came  to  demand  my  death. 

**  What  I  surmiseil  now  came  to  pass.     I 
once,  it  is  ti'wey  quite  against  the  general  con- 
duet  of  neighbouring  raonarchs,  in  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion,  had  been  the  means  of  kecp- 
I  ing  the  King  of  Persia  on  his  throne;  yet  now, 
to  please  the   malicious  conqueror,    he,    by 
public  proclamation,  set  a  great  i-eward  on  my 
\  head,  and  with  it  so  minute  a  description  of 
my  perfH»i»  was  given,  that  any  one  even  at  fhe 
'  first  view  must  have  known  me — supposing 
that  I  really  had  remained  the  same  as  I  had 
been  on  the  throne.      Yet,  minutely  as  the 
painter  had  taken  off  my  likeness,  one  circum- 
stance had  certainly  not  come  under  liis  eoii- 
sidei*ation,  nor  yet  could  it,— the  utteration 
which  in  tlie  iiit<  rim  my  misery  had  iHTcasion- 
I  ed.  That  unfoituuate  being,  whom  hi'*  faithful 
;  dog  li.'ul  delivered  fiom  death,  resembled  so 
1  little  tlie  one  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of 
I  battle,  that  quite  Mifo  from  ever  being  recog- 
;  uisc  J,  1  eouU:  it  main  a  full  month  at  Ispahan^ 
H  r  • 
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I  then,  at  iny  conTenieDce,  removed  further  on, 
till  I.  came  to  Constantinople:  there  I  bought 
a  small  retired  house,  and  have  lived  sixteen 
years,  totally  s^luded  from  that  shameful  race 
of  men.  My  economy  required  but  little ;  my 
ring  from  time  to  time  furnished  me  with  that 
little.  Never  have  I  stooped  to  ask  a  favour; 
never  have  I  wished  back  again  the  bCirtben  of 
a  throne;  never  murmured  at  my  Ihte;  never 
again  shed  a  tear  till  yesterday,  when  my  com- 
panion, my  friend  and  deliverer,  my  Murkim 
died.  He  died  of  old  age,  still  in  the  last 
pangs  he  licked  my  hand ;  Unwillingly  he  ap- 
peared to  die,  unwillingly  he  must  have  died, 
for  he  was  separating  from  mc.^* 

The  old  man  iaultered  here  a  few  seconds, 
then  proceeded :— **  My  history  is  drawing  to- 
wards its  close;  of  eleven  stones  I  have  yet 
two  remaining :  they  are  the  most  precious  of 
them,  all;  of  my  days,  certainly  but  few  re- 
main; the  smallest  jewel  is  sufficient  for  those 
lew.  Take  the  largest,  and  honour  with 
your  chissel  a  being,  which  was  undoubtedly, 
only  a  dog,  but  if  you  will  spe^ik  sincerely, 
was  possessed  of  nobler  feelings  than  many  a 
nmn,  hero,  or  conqueror." 

During  this  relation,  which  partook  mote 
of  the  warmth  of  the  relator,  than  it  is  pos* 
sible  for  the  pen  of  an  historian  to  express, 
the  eyes  of  the  artist  overflowed  often,  very 
often,  with  tears;  now  that  Melai  had  con- 
cluded, Melonion  required  some  minutes  be- 
foi-e  he  could  dry  his  cheeks,  and  find  words 
to  speak. 

"  O  monarch  r  stammered  he  at  length — 

*<  Not  monarch !  that  I  was  once.  Regard 
in  me  now,  only  tht  old  man.^* 

**  Noblest  old  man,  then !  how  deeply  has 
your  fate  affected  me !  with  feelings  how  warm 
do  I  thank  you,  that  you  will  make  use  of  my 
poor  abilities  for  a  subject,  which  certainly 
appeared  to  me  at  first  a  debasement,  but  which 
now  will  be  to  me  of  more  value,  than  the 
mausalenm  of  many  a  prince«-only  grant 
me  first  two  requests.^' 


"  Two  for  one  I— Well,  then,  let  me  hear; 
what  are  they  ?" 

**■  Keep  your  stone  1  Fate  has  bestowed  on 
me  property  sufficient.  Enough  of  my  former 
years  has  been  dedicated  merely  to  industry 
and  profit ;  my  next  will  1  devote  solely  to 
you,  and  my  own  pleasure.  Tbia  is  my  first 
request;  and  be  this  n^y  second ;  well.ground- 
cd  as  your  misanthropy  appears  to  be,  do  not 
give  up  entirely  your  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
man !  what  by  instinct  in  animals  is  so  often 
effected,  sensibility  and  reflection  can  now 
and  then,  should  it  even  happen  but  seldom^ 
be  produced  with  us.  I  certainly  have  no 
crown  to  oflfer  yon  as  a  substitnte  for  the  one 
you  have  lost;  but  your  Jast,  your  heaviest 
loss,  the  loss  of  friend,  perhaps  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  supply. 

«  You>" 

"  Yes,  me!  forsake  your  retirement!  Be 
master  of  my  house;  be  with^  me,  fiUher  and 
king!  contemplate  from  time  to  time,  with 
your  own  eyes,  the  progress  of  that  monu- 
ment which  is  to  do  honour  to  your  fa- 
vourite." 

The  source  of  which  I  made  use  in  com- 
posing this  tale,  was  at  once  dried  up.  1  only 
found  related  in  but  very  few  words,  that  the 
old  man,  after  repeated  denials,  at  last  had 
consented  to  pass  the  remaimler  of  his  life 
with  Melonion  ;  that  he  never  repented,  and 
that  a  monument  of  the  finest  alabaster,  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  faithful  dog,  had 
really  been  executed.  The  signification  of  it 
must  undoubtedly  have  appeared  to  a  great 
number  of  spectators  very  obscure,  and  to  no 
one,  in  reality,  intelligible;  but  after  the 
death  of  the  monarch,  Melonion  imported  to 
many  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  monu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  being  at 
the  time  when  Muhamed  made  himself  master 
of  Constantinople. 

M.G.      . 


ON  PRINTING. 


Printing  is  the  best  gift  that  Heaven,  ! 
in  its  clemency,  has  granted  man.  It  will  | 
ere  long  change  the  face  of  the  universe.  ! 
From  the  narrow  space  of  a  printer's  press  j 
issue  forth  the  most  exalted  and  generous  ' 
ideas,  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  man  to  j 
resist ;  he  will  adopt  them  evep  agaimt  his  I 


will,  and  the  result  is  already  visible.  Print- 
ing had  scarcely  been  discovered,  when  every 
thing  seemed  to  assume  a  general  and  distinct 
beiit  towards  perfection.  Ideas  became  more 
pnre,  despotism  was  civilized,  and  humanity 
held  in  higher  repute ;  researches  were  made 
from  all  parts  5  men  icmtinixed,  examined. 
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and  laboured  hard  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  temple  of  ignorance  and  error; 
every  attention  was  paid  to  the  g^eneral 
good,  and  all  undertakings  received  the  seal  of 
utility.  Properly  to  comprehend  this  truth, 
one  must  not  confine  oneself  within  a  city; 
but  view  the  whole  fiice  df  Europe,  see  the 
numerous  useful  establishments  which  have 
arisen  in  every  country,  cross  the  seas,  and 
hK>k  at  America,  and  meditate  on  the  asto- 
nishing change  which  has  there  taken  place. 

America  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  new  mould 
human  kind ;  its  inhabitants  may  adopt  a  sub- 
lime code  of  laws,  they  may  perhaps  briug  the 
arts  and  sciences  to  perfection,  and  be  the 
representatives  of  the  ancients.  In  this  asy- 
lum of  liberty,  the  magnanimous  souls  of  the 
Greeks  may  again  arise;  and  this  example 
will  prove  to  the  world  what  man  can  accom-  ' 
plish,  if  he  will  dedicate  his  courage  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  common  good.  { 
The  means  of  arriving  at  universal  hap-  i 
piness  are  already  marked  out;  the  present  t 
concern  is  the  expansion  of  them,  and  from 
this,  there  is  but  one  step  to  make  to  put  them 
in  practice.  Look  back  and  you  will  find 
whether  ideas  of  this  sort  conceived  thirty  years 
ago,  be  not  at  present  realised,  and  then 
judge  of  the  strength  and  sense  of  human 
reason.  When  gtenius  shall  have  bent  against 
error,  the  thunder  of  its  majestic  voice,  what 
people  are  there  who  will  not  sooner  or  later 
hear  it,  and  awake  from  the  lethargy  in  which 
they  hud  so  long  slumbered. 

Noble  art!  thou  alone  hast  been  able  to 
counterbalance  all  the  fire-arms  of  the  uni- 
vp-se!  Thou  art  the  counterpoise  of  that  fiital 
powder  which  was  going  to  condemn  us  all  to 
sUvcry.  Printing",  thou  mayest  truly  be 
deemed  an  invention  from  heaven. 

The  tyrant,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  de- 
fended by  two  hundred  thousand  naked  swords, 
insensible  to  the  stings  of  conscience,  will  not 
be  so  to  that  of  a  pen ;  this  dart  will  find  a 
way  to  his  heart,  even  in  the  bosom  of  gran- 
deur. He  would  wish  to  smile  and  conceal 
the  wound  he  has.received,  but  it  is  the  con- 
vulsion of  rage  which  agitates  his  lips,  and  he 
is  punished,  let  him  be  ever  so  powerful.  Yes 
he  is,  and  his  children  would  also  be  punished 
by  hiheritlng  his  detested  name,  did  they  not 
by  their  actions  acquire  a  different  iiime. 
The  labours  and  succession  of  sereral  ages 


will  throw  light  on  what  is  still  involved  in 
darkness,  and  nousefiil  discovery  will  again 
be  lost. 

Printing  will  immortalize  the  books  that 
have  been  dictated  by  the  genius  of  humanity  ; 
and  all  these  accumulated  works,  and  various 
thoughts  improved  by  reflectioa  will  fi)rm  a 
general  code  of  laws  for  nations.  Even  if 
nature  were  no  more  to  produce  any  of  those 
geniuses  of  whom  she  is  so'  sparing,  the  assi- 
duity of  ordinary  minds  will  raise  the  edifica 
of  physical  knowledge. 

"  The  mind  of  one  single  man  may  be  ex- 
hausted, but  not  that  of  mankind,'*  has  been 
said  by  a  poet.  Genius  seems  to  walk  with 
giant  steps,  because  the  sparks  which  fiy  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  may  be  united  in  ona 
focus  by  the  aid  of  printing,  which  colkcta 
every  scattered  ray.  Posterity  will  then  be 
much  astonished  at  our  ignorance  respecting 
many  objects  which  time  will  have  more  clear- 
ly developed.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  it 
will  be  more  agi*eeahle  to  live  a  thousand  years 
I  hence  than  at  present,  for  I  h2ive  too  good  an 
opinion  of  man,  to  believe  he  will  reject  the 
truths  which  crowd  around  him. 

Philosophy  is  a  beacon  whicli  spread!  afar 
its  light;  it  has  not  an  active  power,  yet  it 
directs  our  course;  it  only  points  out  the 
road,  it  is  the  wind  that  must  swell  the  sails, 
and  impel  the  vessel.  True  philosophy  has 
never  been  the  cause  of  troubles  or  crimes ;  it  is 
the  sublime  voice  of  reason  that  speaks  to  th« 
universe,  and  is  only  powerful  when  listened 
to.  Man  becomes  enlightened  unconsciously  ; 
he  cannot  reject  truth,  when,  cut  and  fashioned 
like  to  the  diamond,  it  is  unfolded  by  the 
hands  of  genius. 

There  have  been  opinions,  which,  similar 
to  the  plague,  have  travelled  round  the  world; 
have  caused  people  to  perish  in  the  flames  in 
Europe,  to  be  massacred  in  America ;  have 
filled  Asia  with  blood,  and  spread  their  ra- 
vages as  far  as  the  poles  of  the  earth.  The 
plague  has  had  its  run,  it  has  only  canied 
away  two-thirds  of  the  hnman  race;  but  these 
barbarous  extravagancies  have  reigned  twelve 
hundred  years,  and  degraded  men  beneath  the 
brnte  creation.  Philosophical  writers  are 
the  benevolent  sages  who  have  arrested  and 
disarmed  this  epidemic  disease,  more  dange- 
rous than  the  most  dreaded  calamities- 

E   R. 
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LA  BELLE   ASSEMBLEE: 


ON  THE  RAGE  FOR  BUILDING. 


When  Greece  and  Rome  had  emerged 
rom  barbarism  to  aa  exalted  state  of  civUiza- 
tioii,  a  distinguished  place  amon^  the  arts 
was  given  tu  architecture.  The  accomplished 
Pericles,  assisted  by  the  re^oed  genius  of 
^Phidias,  adorned  Athens  with  those  temples, 
theatres,  and  porticos,  which  even  in  ruins 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  posterity. — 
After  Augustus  had  established  the  peace  of 
the  Roman  world,  a  similar  display  of  raag- 
jiificeuoe  was  exhibited,  and  equalled,  or 
rather  surpassed  the  gloiy  of  Athens.  This 
memorable  era  of  architecture  is  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  the  Palatine. 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
Pantheon. 

The  progre8«  of  refinement  from  public  to 
private  works 'must  necessaiity  be  hasty  and 
inHuediate,  because  nothing  is  more  natural 
to  man  than  imitation,  particularly  of  that 
which  is  the  object  of  his  wonder  and  Ap- 
plause. They  who  daily  sm-veyed  such  edi- 
fices as  wei*e  remarkable  for  capaciousness  and 
grandeur,  projected  the  erection  of  similai*, 
Structures  upon  a  more  confined  plan.  Their 
designs  were  frequently  cari'ied  to  such  an 
excess  in  the  execution,  as  to  pass  the  •limits 
of  conrenieAce  and  economy,  and  give  a  loose 
to  the  salUto  of  ostentation  aud'extravagiaiice. 
From  this  source  was  derived  the  just  indig- 
nation' with  which  DemoHihenes  iuveighedi 
Bfainst  the  degenerate  Athenians,  whose 
houses  eclipsed  the  public  buildings,  and 
were  lasting  monuments  of  vanity  triumphant 
over  patriotism.  The  strictures  of  Horace 
flow  in  a  similar  channel,  and  plainly  indicate 
that. the  same  preposterous  rage  for  building 
prevailed  among  the  Romans.  Even  if  we 
make  allowance  for  the  hyperbolical  Bights  of 
the  lyric  muse,  we  must  still  suppose  that 
vast  i|nd  continued  operations  of  architects 
were  carried  on  by  land  and  water,  **  since  a 
few  acres^  only  were  left  foi*  the  exercise  of  the 
plough,  and  the  fish  were  sensible  of  the  con- 
traction of  their  element.'' 

The  transition  fit>m  the  ancients  to  the 
moderns  is  easy  and  obviotts.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that,  like  servile  copyists,  we  have  too 
closely  followed  the  originals  of  our  great 
masters,  and  have  delineated  their  iaults  as 
well  as  their  b^uties.  The  contagion  of  the 
buildipg-iuflucnza  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  has  extended  its 
virulence  to  this  country,  where  it  rages  with 


unabating  violence.  Neither  the  acuteness  oC 
Pott,  nor  the  erudition  of  J  ebb,  are  n<^cessary 
to  ascertain  its  sypptom^  in  vai'io.us  parts  of 
England.  Bath,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Bright- 
on, and  ^largate,  bear  evident  marks  of  its 
wide  diflfusion.  The  metropolis  is  manifestly, 
the  centre  of  the  disease.  In  other  places,  the 
accumulation  is  made  by,  occasionally '  adding 
house  to  house;  but  in  London,  street  is  sud- 
denly added  tu  street,  and  square  to  square. 
The  adjacent  villages  in  a  short  time  undergo 
a  complete  transformation,  and  bear  no  mure 
resemblance  to  their  original  state,  than  Phil- 
lis  the  milk-maid  does  to  a  Lady  Mayorcbs. 
The  citizen  who  twenty  years  ago  enjoyed  at 
his  country  seat  pure  air,  undisturbed  retire- 
ment, and  im  extensive  prospect,  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  populous  neighbourhood.  The 
piuity  of  the  air  is  sullied  with  smoke,  and  the 
prospect  is  cut  off  by  the  opposite  houses. 
The  retirement  is  interrupted  by  the  Loudon 
cries,  and  the  vociferations  of  the  watchmen. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  every  situation  is 
propitious  to  the  mason  and  the  carpenter. 
Mansions  daily  arise  upon  the^marshes  of. 
Lambeth,' the  roads  of  Kensington,  and  the 
hills  of  Hampstead.  The  chain  of  buildings 
so  closely  unites  the  country  with  the  town, 
that  the  distinction  is  lost  between  Cheapside 
and  St.  George's  Fields.  This  idea  struck  the 
-mind  of  a  child,  who  lives  at  Clap  nam,  with  so 
much  force,  that  he  observed,  *<  If  they  go  on 
building  at  such  a  rate,  London  will  soon  be 
neoct  door  to  us.'' 

A  strong  light  is  often  thrown  upon  the. 
manners  of  a  people  by  their  proverbial  say- 
ings. When  the  Irish  are  highly  enraged, 
they  express  a  wish  which  is  not  tempered 
with  much  of  the  milk  of  kindness,  by  staying, 
"  May  the  spirit  of  building  come  upon  you." 
If  an  Irishman  be  once  possessed  by  this  de- 
mon, it  is  difiicult  to  stop  his  prf),(^*ess  through 
brick  and  mortar,  till  he  exchanges  the  super- 
inteudance  of  his  workmen  fur  the  confine* 
ment  of  a  prison.  But  this  propensity  is  not 
merely  visible  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  or 
upon  the  shores  of  Cork;  it 48  equally  a  cha- 
racterestic  of  the  sister  kingdoni. 

England  can  furnish  not  a  few  instances  of 
men  of  taste  who  have  sold  the  best  oaks  of 
their  estates  for  gilding  and  girandoles;  of 
fathers,  who  have  beggared  their  families  to 
eivjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  green-houses  and 
pikieries  arise  under  then*  inspection^  and  of 
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fox-hunters  who  have  be^n  with  a  xlog-ken- 
nel,  and  ended  with  a  dwelling-honse.  Enough 
is  every  day  done  by  the  amateure  of  Wyiitt 
and  Chambers,  to  palliate  the  censure  of 
ostentation  and  uselessness  that  is  lavishly 
thrown  upon  the  KingVhouse  at  Winchester, 
mnd  t^e  Radcliifc  library  at  Oxford. 

My  cousin,  Obadiah  Project,  Esq.  formerly 
a  respectable  deputy  of .  Farringdon  Ward 
Within,  retired  into  the  country,  when  he  had 
reached  his  grand  climacteric,  upon  a  small 
ei^ate.  While  he  lived  in  town,  his  favourite 
hobby-horse,  which  was  building,  had  never 
carried  him  firther  than  to  change  the ,  situ- 
ation of  a  door,  or  erecting  a  chimney.  On 
settling  in  his  new  habitation,  as  he  was  no 
sportsman,  he  found  himself  inclined  to  turn 
student.  His  genius  led  him  to  peruse  books 
©f  Architecture.  For  two  years  nothing  plea- 
sed him  so  much  as  the  The  Bmlder*s  Compleat 
Guidey  CampbeWs  VitruviuSy  and  Sandbi/^s  Vietos. 
All  these  heated  his  imagination  with  the 
beauties  of  palaces,  and  delighted  his  eye  with 
the  regularity  of  the  orders,  for  which  he  felt 
a  vague  and  confused  fondness.  He  had,  per- 
haps, no  more  idea  of  the  distinction  between 
a  cornice  and  a  colounade,  than  the  monstrous 
craws.  Unluckily,  Sir  Maximilian  Barleycorn, 
was  his  neighbour,  who  had  lately  erected  a 
house  upon  the  Italian  plan.  As  my  cousin 
was  laying  out  his  garden,  he  found  that  the 
•oil  was  composed  of  a  fine  vein  of  clay.  It 
immediately  struck  him,  that  bricks  might  be 
procured  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  force  of 
inclination,  combined  with  rivalship,  and  en> 
couraged  by  opportunity,  is  too  powerful  for 
man  to  resist.  He  (herefoi-e  flew  to  tell  his 
wife  of  the  grand  discovery,  and  inveighed  with 
much  warmth  against  the  smallness  of  their 
parlour,  the  badness  of  the  kitchen  floor,  and 
the  ruinous  state  of  the  garrets.  She  mildly 
represented  that  they  had  no  money  to  throw 
away  upon  a  new  house,  and  that  the  old  one 
might  cheaply  be  put  into  repair.  Her  re- 
marks had  just  as  much  efiect,  as  the  advice 
of  the  barber  and  the  curate  had  upon  Don 
Quixote.  The  next  day  he  played  GeofiVy 
Gambado^  by  taking  a  ride  to  consult  Mr.  Puff, 
the  architect.  Mr.  Puff"  was  confident  that 
the  old  house  must  fall  down  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  proposed  the  following  plan  for  a  new  one, 
which  exactly  reflected  my  cousin's  ideas. 
The  rooms  were  to  be  all  cubes.  In  front,  a 
Venetian  door,  with  a  portico  supported  by 
brick  pillars,  with  wooden  capitals  j  and  six 
bow  windows.  A  balcony  was  proposed,  but 
forwards  given'  up  because  it  was  vulgar.—- 


My  cousin  retired  to  a  neighbouring  cottage- 
The  old  house  Was  pulled  down,  and  the  bnck- 
makers  1>egau  their  operations.  Unfortunately 
the  wind  happened  to  blow  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  create  much  annoyance  with  clouds 
of  smoke  from  the  kilns.  Whilst  my  cousin 
was  half  suffocated  and.  half  buried  in  rubbish. 
Sir  Maximilian  Barleycorn  and  his  lady  came 
to  pay  a  morning  visit.  They  entered  the 
cottage  just  at  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Project 
was  setting  the  boiler  upon  the  fire,  and  her 
husband  was  paring  potatoes.  They  were 
•obliged  to  perform  these  offices  for  thenisclVcs, 
because  the  only  servant  for  whom  they  could 
find  room  had  been  turned  off  that  morning 
for  abusing  caipenters  and  masons.  Sir . 
Maximilian  hastily  took  his  leave,  and  swore 
by  his  knighthood,  that  apes  were  Ike  loivcsi  ani- 
mals in  the  creation.  My  cousin  had  calculated^ 
that  as  he  burnt  his  own  bricks  for  home  con- 
sumption, they  would  not  he  subject  to  any  tax. 
An  exciseman  undeceived  him  before  the 
house  was  finished,  by  hinting  that  he  had  in- 
curred u  heavy  penalty,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  pay.  He  contrived,  however,  to  kecp'np 
his  spirits,  by  maikiug  the  progress  of  hit 
house,  and  the  improvements  around  it.  Not 
far  from  the  Venetian  door  was  a  horsepoud, 
which  the  genius  of  Project  enlarged  into  a 
circular  piece  of  water.  He  requested  his 
friends  to  suggest  the  most  tasty  ornameiitii. 
One  proposed  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess 
upon  a  pedestal  in  the  middle.  Another 
olwervcd,  that  if  Farmer  Pca.scod\s  gander 
could  be  placed  in  it  when  company  came, 
they  would  give  him  credit  for  keeping  a  swan. 
A  third,  whose  notion  of  things  was  improved 
by  fi-equent  visits  to  Vauxhall,  was  sure  that  a 
tin  cascade  would  look  very  pretty  by  moon- 
light. Project,  not  liking  to  take  up  with  one 
good  thing,  when  four  were  to  be  had,  resolved 
to  adorn  his  water  with  them  all.  He  soon  ' 
after  removed  into  his  new  habitation,  long 
before  the  %valls  were  dry.  An  ague  and 
fever  were  the  consequcnoe  of  this  rash  step. 
His  fever  was  probably  increased  by  Puf}> 
bill,  to  pay  which  he  sold  the  greater  part  oT 
his^  estate.  During  his  illness,  he  gradually 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  late  imprudence,  re- 
quested the  forgiveness  of  his  wife  for  not 
listening  to  her  advice,  and  begged  me  to  im- 
press his  dying  injunctions  indelibly  on  my 
memory,  Netcr  build  after,  you  arejti;e  and  forty; 
have  Jive  years  income  m  hand  before  you  lay  a 
brick;  and  always  calculate  the  expence  at  double 
the  estimate. 

Q. 
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ON  GOOD  TRAVELLERS. 


•*  The  ffrown  Boy,  too  tall  for  school, 
*' With  travel  finishes  the  Fool.'* 

gay's  fables. 

We  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  Lycurgns 
forhad  the  Spartans  from  visiting  other  coun- 
tries, from  an  apprehension  that  they  would 
contract  foreign  manners,  relax  their  rigi*! 
discipline,  and  grow  fond  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment different  from  their  own.  This  law  was 
the  resnlt  of  the  most  judicious  policy,  ns  the 
eompaii^n  made  by  a  Spartan  in  the  course 
of  his  traveU  would  necessarily  have  produced 
disaffection  to  his  country,  and  aversion  to  its 
cstohlishmcnts.  It  was  therefore  the  design 
of  the  rigid  l^lator  to  confirm  the  prejudices 
of  hb  suhjects,  and  to  cherish  that  intense 
flame  of  patriotism  which  afterwards  blazed 
out  in  the  most  renowned  exploits. 

So  propitious  is  the  British  government  to 
the  ri^ts  of  the  pe^pje,  so  free  is  its  consti- 
tatiou,  and  so  mild  are  its  laws,  that  the  more 
intimate  our  acquaintance  with  foreign  states 
ia,  the  more  reason  we  find  to  confirm  our  pre- 
dilection for  the  phice  of  our  birth.  Our  legis- 
lature has  no  necessity,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
republic,  to  secure  the  oliedieuce  of  its  sub- 
jects by  making  ignorance  an  engine  of  state 
Butalthough  England  may  rise  superior  in  the 
comparison  with  fbreiarn  countries,  it  is  ranch 
to  be  wished  that  its  pre-eminence  wa»;  more 
frequently  ascertained  by  cool  heads  and 
mature  understanding  •,  and  tliat  some  check 
was  given  to  the  general  custom  of  sending 
youths  abroad  at  too  early  an  t'ge.  Innumer- 
able instances  could  be  adtluced  to  prove,  that, 
•o  far  from  any  solid  advantages  being  derived 
fi^m  the  practice,  it  is  generally  pregnant 
with  great  and  incurable  e\  ils.  As  soon  as 
boys  are  emancipated  from  school,  or  have 
kept  a  few  terms  at  the  university,  they  arc 
sent  to  ramble  about  the  Continent.  The  cri- 
.  tical  and  highly  improper  aj:c  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  is  usually  destined  for  this  purpose. 
Their  curiosity  is  eager  a.id  indiscriminate  : 
their  passions  waim  and  impetuous  j  th  ir 
judg^neut  merely  he^^ianiag  to  dawn,  and  of 
tom-se  inadcquat;'  (o  tlu-  just  comparison  be- 
tween what  they  have*  left  ui  home,  and  whnt 
they  observe  abroad.  It  is  \uir.\y  expected  by 
their  parents,  Ihattlie  authority  of  their  tutors 
will  restrain  the  sallies  of  their  sons,  atid  con- 
fine their  attention  to  proper  objects  of  im- 
provement. But  gi-autinjf  every  tutor  to  f>c  a 
Mentor,  every  pupil    is  not  a  Telemachus 


i  The  gaiety,  the  follies,  and  the  voluptuousn^s 
[of the  Continent  address  themselves  in  such 
'  captivating  forms  to  the  inclinations  of  youth, 
j  that  they  soon  become  deaf  to  the  calls  of  ad- 
monition. No  longer  confined  by  tiie  sb«:kle« 
of  scholastic  or  parental  restraint,  they  launch 
out  at  once  into  the  wide  ocean  of  fashionable 
iadulgeuce.  The  only  check  which  curbs  the 
,  young  gentleman  with  any  force,  is  the  father's 
threat,  to  withold  the  necessary  remittances. 
The  son,  however,  expostulates  with  some 
plausibility,  and  represents  that  his  style  of 
living  introduces  him  into  the  hiilliiint  circles 
of  the  gay  and  great,  among  whom  alone  can 
be  obtained  the  graces  of  polished  behaviour, 
and  the  elegant  attainments  of  genteel  life. 
How  much  he  has  improved  by  such  refined 
intercourse  is  evident  on  his  return  home.  He 
can  boast  of  having  employed  the  most  fashion- 
able taylor  at  Paiis,  of  intriguing  with  some 
celebrated  Madame,  and  appearing  before  Ihc 
Lieutenant  He  Police  for  a  drunken  fray.  He 
may,  perhaps,  moi*e  than  once  have  lost  hb 
money  at  the  Amb:^ssador*s  card-parties,  sup- 
ped in  the  stables  at  Chantilli,  and  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Grand  Monai-que,  at  Versailles. 
The  acquisitions  he  has  made  are  such  as  must 
establish  his  chaiacter  among  those  who  have 
never  travelled,  as  a  virtuoso  and  a  bon  vivant. 
By  great  good  fortune  he  may  have  brought 
over  a  Paris  watch,  a  counterfeit  Corregio, 
and  a  hogshead  of  genuine  Champagne.  But 
it  is  weli  if  his  mind  be  not  furnished  with 
things  more  useless  than  those  which  he  has 
collected  for  his  pocket,  his  drawing-room, 
and  his  cellar.  He  has,  perhaps,  established ' 
a  kind  of  commercial  treaty  with  our  polite 
neighbours,  and  has  exchanged  simplicity  for 
artifice,  candour  for  aHcctation,  steadiness  for 
frivolity,  and  principle  for  libertinism.  If  he 
has  continued  long  among  the  votaries  of  fa- 
.shion,  gallantry,  and  wit,  he  must  be  a  perfect 
Grandi^on  ifhe  return  not  to  his  native  couu- 
ti'y  in  manners  a  monkey,  in  attainments  a 
sciolist,  and  in  religion  a  sceptic. 

From  the  expedition  of  some  travellers,  we 
ai'c  not  to  conclude,  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  may  be  caught  with  a  glance ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  geniuses  who  "  grasp 
a  system  by  intuition."  T bey  might  gam  as 
much  information  if  they  skimmed  over  the 
Continent  with  a  balloon.  The  various  places 
they  fly  through  appear  like  the  shifting  scenes 
nf  a  pnntoinime,  which  just  catch  the  eye,  and 
obliterate  the  faint  impressions  of  each  other. 
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We  are  told  of  a  noble  Roman,  who  couUl  re- 
collect all  the  articles  that  had  been  purchased 
at  an  auction,  and  the  names  of  the  several 
bnyers.  The  memory  of  our  traTcUers  ou^ht 
to  be  of  equal  capacity  and  ittentiveness,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  they  atlow  themselves 
for  the  inspection  of  cnriosities. 

The  fact  is,  these  birds  of  passa«i^c  consult 
more  for  their  fame  than  their  improvement. 
To  ride  post  through  Europe  is,  in  their  opi- 
nion, an  atchievement  of  no  small  glory.  Like 
Powel,  the  celebrated  walker,  their  object  is  to 
Ifo  and  return  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  how  they  can  more 
profitably  employ  their  whiffling  activity  than 
by  commencing  jockies,  expresses,  or  mail- 
coachmen  . 

Ignorance  of  the  modem   languages,    and 
particularly  the  French,  is  a  material  obstacle 
ag^ainst  an  Englishman's  reaping  the  desired  ad-  ! 
vantages  firom  his  travels.   It  is  a  common  cus-  I 
torn  to  postpone  any  application  to  them  until  ' 
a  few  months  before  the  grand  tour  is  com- 
menced.    The  scholar  vainly  supposes  that  his 
own  moderate  diligence,  and  his  master's  com- 
pendious mode  of  teaching,  will  work  wonders, 
by  makiyg  him  a  complete  linguist.     From  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  customary  forms  of 
address,  and  a  few  detached  words,  the  French 
language  is  supposed  to  be  very  easy.     No  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  variitty  of  the  irregular 
verbs,  the  nice  combination  of  particles,  the 
peculiar  turn  of  fashionable  phrases,  and  the 
propriety  of  pronnuciatiou.     The  gi-eat  defici- 
encies in  all  these  particulars  are  abundantly 
apparent  as  soon  as  Milord  Angloit  lands  on  the 
other  liideof  the  channel.    After  venturuig  to 
tell  his  friends,  to  whom  he  has  letters  of  re- 
Mmmendation,  that  he  is  rarislied  to  see  them,  | 
his  conversation  is  at  an  end.     His  contracted  I 
brow,  faltering  tongue,  and  embarrassed  air,  ' 
discover  tluit  he  labours  with  ideas  which  he  ' 


wants  words  to  express.  Even  the  most  jnst 
remarks,  the  most  brilliant  conceptions  of  wit, 
are  smothered  in  their  birth.  To  such  a  dis- 
tressing case,  the  observation  of  Horace  will 
not  apply— 

**  Vcrbaque  provimm  rem  non  invito  sequeniur.'^ 

'    % 

If  he  can  arrive  after  much  stammering  and 
hesitation  at  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence,  it 
abonnds  with  such  blunders  and  An:rlicisms  as 
require  all  the  politeness  even  of  a  Frenchman 
to  excnse.  Frequent  attempts  will,  without 
doubt,  produce  tluimcy,  and  constant  care  will 
secure  curreetocis ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
the  youog  traveller  is  employed  by  words, 
when  hi:{mindou:;Vit  to  be  engaged  with  thiuix^. 
It  is  not  less  unseasonable  than  ridiculous,  that 
he  should  be  perplexing  himself  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  fanme  sias^e  and  sa^re  femme, 
when  he  ought  to  be  examining  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Nimes,  or  the  canal  at  Languedoc. 

Ignorance  of  the  languages  is  a  great  induce-  ' 
raent  to  the  English  to  associate  together  when 
abroad.  The  misfurtuue  of  this  practice  is, 
that  they  spend  their  time  in  poisoning  each 
other's  minds  with  prejudices  agaipst  foreign- 
ers, of  whom  they  know  little  from  personal 
experience,  and  of  whom  they  have  not  the 
laudable  ambition  of  knowing  more.  Their 
more  active  employments  consist  in  such  di- 
version as  they  have  transplanted  fi*om  home. 
They  game,  play  at  cricket,  and  ride  races. 
The  Frenchman  grins  a  contemptuous  smile  at 
these  exhibitions  ;  and  shrewdly  remarks,  that 
Monsieur  John  Bull  travels  more  to  divert  him 
than  to  improve  himself.  Rather  than  give  , 
occasion  for  this  ridicule,  our  young  gentle- 
men had  better  remain  at  home,  upon  their 
paternal  estates,  and  collect  their  knowledge 
*>f  other  countries  from  Br^dont's  Tour^  Moore  $ 
Traveisy  or  Kearslcy\t  Guides.  Q. 


BARBITO;  OR,  THE  GHOST  OF  CUENCA. 

A  SPANISH  TALE. 


'  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  in 
the  envbrons  of  Cuenca,  in  New  Castile,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Xucar,  dwelt  a  rich  hi-  ' 
dalgo,  named  Don  Lopes,  He  possessed  a 
good  heart,  a  good  constitution,  a  good  table, 
numerous  friends,  and  waa  in  every  respect  a 
happy  man.  He  went  regularly  to  church, 
feared  the  Inquisition,  honoured  the  king,  and 
was,  io  shorty  every  thing  that  a  Spaniard 


ought  to  be  for  his  salvation,  his  credit,  and 
hia  repose. 

Each  day  did  Don  Lope^e  bless  his  fortunate 
destiny :— *'  What  have  I  done  (suid  be),  that 
Heaven  shoiild  overwhelm  me  with  its  gifts  ?  I 
have  the  honour  of  belon^png  to  the  fii*st  na- 
tion in  the  universe \  I  have  shared  in  its 
glory;  I  have  fought  under  the  standard  of  ■ 
the  groat  commander,  and  I  have  seen,  at  Pa- 
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ria,  Francis  the  First  taken  prisoner.     In  iny 
private  concciTis  1  have  nothing  to  wish  for : 
my  wife  is  virtuous  and  sedate,  my  tastes  are 
her's ;  when  she  speaks,  she  utters  my  exact 
ecntimcnts,  and  1  even  sometimes  think  that 
fihe  clothes  them  in  pi-etticr  langua^^  than  I 
should  have  dope;    she  even  spares  me  the 
trouble  of  scolding  our  ser^'auts,  who,  I  must 
own,   often  deserve  it.     Our  only  cause  for 
grief  is  not  having  any  children;  but  in  this 
life  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  some  trouble 
or  other.    I  have  some  relations  io  whom  I  am 
tenderly  attaclied,  who  return  my  attachment, 
And  A*iend8who  never  leave  me :  they  are  a  large 
family  who  surround  me  voluntarily  for  my 
happiness  and  tl^eir  own  ;  they  love  me ;  they 
mre  people  of  good  sense :  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  they  are  always  of  my  opinion  •,  for  why 
should  they  descend  to  flattery  ?    I  give  them 
a  dinner,  it  is  true;    but  is  a  dinuer  worth 
purchasing  ?    Does  uot  one  of  my  guests,  the 
reverend  father  Ignacio,  say,  that  "  man  needs 
Utt  lUtle.^''  ^  This  worthy  prior  of  the  order  of 
Rt.  Jerome,  in  effect,  was  continually  repeat- 
ing this  adage ;  yet  he  particularly  distinguish- 
ed the  fowls  of  Cu'enca,  and  the  game  of  Ba- 
dzgoz,  and  never  mistook  the  wine  of  Biscay 
for  that  of  La  Mancha.     Don  Lopez,  in  the 
mi<fet  of  his  happiness,  had  one  cause  of  vex- 
ation ;  he  would  have  wished  to"  procure  for 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  some  new 
mexpected  pleasure,  which  might  augment 
and  enliven  the  sum  of  earthly  felicity  which 
lie  believed  they  shared  with  him.     After  hav- 
ing long  meditated,  he  at  length  conceived  a 
plan  of  giving  himself  and  others  the  pleasure 
of  a  very  novel,  very  extraordinary,  very  great, 
and  very  unexpected  surprise.     He  resol^-d  to 
disappear  ;  and  in  a  very  serious  manner  too, 
•s  those  do  who  depaFt  this  life,  and  arc  bu- 
ried.     He  enjoyed  the  chaage  which  in  six 
months  he  should  behold  in  the  countenances 
of  his  drar  ii'iends,  and  kind  relatives.     What 
a  sweet,  happy,  unexpected,  agreeable  transi- 
tion, from  the  deepest  grief  to  the  most  lively 
joy,  would  they  experience,  when  he  shonld 
fall  amidst  them  as  if  from  th<r  clouds,  and 
they  would  hear  him  say  :  "  Dry  up  your  tears', 
here  I  am !" 

I  suspect  fi-ora  whence  he  deriivd  the  idea 
of  his  plan.  Not  long  before,  ChaHes  the  Fifth 
had  caused  himself  to  l>e  pompously  interred 
in  his  convent  of  Estrem&Jnra,  and  this  had 
set  poor  Lopez's  Ijead  to  work.  A  new  proof 
of  the  circumspection  which  princes  ou:;ht  to 
maintain  in  the  Examples' which  they  hold 
forth  to  public  notice. 

Only  one  week  intervened  between  the  con- 
ception and  the  execution  of  his  project.  I 


Don  Lopez  first  confided  his  intentions  to  a 
faithful  servant,  and  afterwards  pretended  to 
be  taken  very .  ill,  and  became  progressively 
worse  and  worse.  All  the  physicians  of  Cuen- 
ca  were  of  opinion  that  he  would  not  recover, 
as  he  refused,  fo^  a  very  good  reason,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  bled,  which  four  of  them  had 
ordered  as  a  preliminary  prescription,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  faculty  of  Madrid. 

At  length,  wearied  with  his  obstinacy,  they 
abandoned  him,  and  declared  him  a  dead  man. 
His  servant,  the  only  person  he  now  allowed 
to  approach  him,  hastily  formed  a  resemblance 
of  his  master  with  cloth,  stuffed  with  straw  ; 
while  Don  Lopez  made  his  escape  by  a  back 
staircase,  and  gallopped  away  towards  Cadiz, 
where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the  Low 
Countries;  while  Pedrillo  announced  his  de- 
cease to  his  wife  and  friends,  who  were  all  too 
much  grieved  to  look  at  his  corpse,  and  sooa 
he  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  prin> 
cipal  church  of  Cuenca. 

All  the  bells  in  Cuenca  wei*e  in  motion ;  sur- 
rounded by  priests,  and  foHowed  by  numerous 
mourners,  the  iklse  Don  Lopez  was  carried  to 
the  cathedral,  which  was  hung  with  black; 
the  five  aisles,  and  all  the  small  chapels,  were 
illuminated.  The  reverend  father  ignacio  de- 
livered with  great  emphasis  the  funeral  ser- 
mon, and  the  choristers  sang  the  de  prqfundis 
with  such  compass  of  voice,  and  displayed  so 
much  science,  that  the  impression  they  gave 
to  the  congregation  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  Don  Lopez  arriv^ed,  without  any 
accident,  in  the  Low  Count,  ies,  and  resolved 
to  enter  the  army,  to  amuse  himself  during 
the  period  he  proposed  being  absent.  .  He 
found  himself  just  in  time  to  gain  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin,  and  to  lose  the  little  finger  of  his 
left  hand.  This  circumstance  was  even  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  of  those  times,  hut 
under  the  name  of  Don  Victorio,  as  it  will 
easily  be  conceived,  that  Don  Lopez  wished  to 
remain  incognito.  His  faithful  servant  Pedrillo . 
soou  joined  him,  and  gave  him  the  account  of 
his  funeral,  but  fearfttl  of  deterring  him  firoin 
his  project,  he  concealed  a  part  of  the  grief 
which  his  friends  and  relatives  felt  at  his  loss. 
Pedrillo,  however,  did  not  hide  from  his  master, 
that  when  leaving  the  house,  on  a  plausible  . 
pretext,  of  all  those  to  whom  he  bade  adieu, 
the  one  he  had  the  mogt  difficulty  to  raake^  re- 
main at  Cuenca,  wa^  Barbito.  Barbito  was  a 
dog  from  the  Pyrenfees,  as  handsome  as  brave, 
as  strong' as  faithful,  and  whom  Lopez  had 
brpught  up  from  a  puppy.  Our  traveller  fblt 
extremely  grateful  to  his  dear  Barbito  for  the 
attachment  he  had  shewn ;  a«  Pedrillo  informed 
him,  tb}4  since  his  disappearaace  the  >  poor 
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mimal  h&d  remained  stationary  beside  tbe 
clothes  of  his  master.  Dob  Ijopez  promised 
that  on  his  return  his  dog  shonld  be  fed  on 
rabbits  and  partridges,  and  that  on  the  2Sth  of 
August,  the  day  on  which  he  had  shewn  so 
affecting  a  mark  of  his  remembrance,  he  should 
bare  an  olla  podrida  for  himself. 

Those  who  serve  under  the  ntandard  of  Mars 
mn  more  than  one  risk.  Don  Lopez  was  made 
ft  prisoner,  by  a  knight  from  Lower  Brittany, 
who  conducted  him  to  his^  castle,  where  he 
kept  him  in  close  confinement  until  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  which  did  not  happen  till  after 
the  expiration  of  two  tedious  years.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  Don  Lopes  did  not  hear 
a  word  of  what  was  going  forward  in  New 
Castile,  and  could  only  see  from  his  prison 
the  tops  of  the  chimnies  of  Quimper-Corentin. 

In  this  interval,  a  few  events  had  occur- 
red at  Cuenca.  The  grief  which  every  one 
bad  felt  at  the  death  of  Don  Lopez  was  too 
violent  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  worthy 
Castilian,  it  must  be  observed,  was  prudence 
itself,  and  to  be  certain  of  finding  his  house 
exactly  as  he  had  left  it,  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  bequeathing  all  he  possessed  to  his 
wife  Douna  Beatrice.  She  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  a  virtuous,  careful,  orderly  woman, 
who  had  not  even  deranged  a  clrair  out  of  the 
plac«  which  it  had  h^d  for  fifteen  years. 

The  will  was  found  in  the  deceased^s  secre- 
taire; but  his  beloved  nephews,  who  had 
•reckoned  upon  inheriting  the  fortune  of-  their 
uncle,  disputed  the  validity  of  the  bequest. 
A  lawyer  discovered  that  a  comma  was  inserted 
where  there  should  have  been  a  full  stop,  and 
a  particle  where  a  conjunction  ought  to  have 
been  placed.  The  affair  was  brought  before 
the  corregidor,  and  from  the  corregidor  to  the 
oydor  of  the  royal  audience  of  Valentia,  and. 
from  these  it  was  handed  to  the  oydor  of  tbe 
chancery  of  Grenada ;  who,  on  account  of  the 
comma,  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  nephews. 

Thus  the  affair  was  settled,  and  the  nephews 
•  took  immediate  possession  of  Don  Lopez's  for- 
tune. Tbe- house,  with  a  very  slender  pittance, 
was  all  that  remained  to  Donna  Beatrice ;  but 
as  her  tastes  were  simple,  and  her  wants  small, 
as  her  work-bag  remained  in  the  same  place, 
.ber  provision  of  chocolate  in  the  same  cup- 
board, and  her  parrot's  cage  in  the  same  comer, 
she  was  only  grieved  because  tbe  loss  of  her 
suit  made  her  remember  that  of  her  husband. 

Tbis  news,  however,  was  the  theme  of  con- 
versation in  all  the  surrounding  provinces. 
'Don  Lopez,  once  more  free,  and  disgusted 
with  his  project,  returned  to  his  home  with  at 
least  as  much  speed  as  he  bad  left  it.  At  an 
inn  at  Saraiossa  he  was  informed  of  what  had 
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happened;  he  was  rather  astonished,  but  ha 
had  no  doubt  that  his  appearance  would  givt 
much  more  a:>tonishmeut  to  bis  nephews,  and 
re-establish  evei7  thing  in  its  usual  oirder. 
Instead  of  a  splendid  feast,  which  he  hod  in- 
tended to  have  caused  to  be  prepared  previous 
to  his  appearance,  iu  the  midst  of  which 
he  proposed  to  have  fallen  as  if  from  th« 
clouds,  and  to  have  spread  universal'  joy,  ha 
hastily  ran  home  to  inform  his  wife  that  all 
that  had  happened  was  a  joke,  which  he  had 
not  intended  should  have  lasted  so  long. 

He  precipitately  entered,  and  found  Donna 
Beatrice  seated  in  the  same  arm-chair,  on  th« 
sam6  side,  and  employed  at  the  same  work^ 
alwajrs  some  ornament  for  our  lady  of  Cuenea. 
He  rushed  in  with  all  the  impatience  of  an  a^ 
fcctionate  husband.  Donna  Beatrice  was,  per- 
haps, thinking  of  him,  but  she  did  not  expect 
t6  see  him,  and  had  no  sooner  beheld  him» 
than,  making  the  sig^  of  the  cross,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  before  the  image  of  St.  Jamet 
of  Compostello:  <'0b!  my  beloved  husband,** 
she  exclaimed,  **  do  not  hurt  me,  you  know  I 
never  vexed  yon."  Don  Lopez  would  have  ap- 
proached her,  but  she  continued  hiding  her 
face  with  her  hands.  ^*  Oh,  Holy  Virgin  I  da 
not  touch  me,  my  dear  husband ;  return,  re- 
turn :  if  your  soal  needs  something,  I  promisa 
to  have  two  masses  said  for  its  repose  ;  depart, 
depart,  I  beseech  you,  or  you  will  make  my 
'expire  with  fear." 

The  good  hidalgo  seeing  that  bis  wife  took 
him  for  a  ghost,  and  was  too  much  terrified  to 
hearken  to  him,  knew  not  wheth^  to  laugh 
or  cry  ;  but  to  restore  her  tbe  sooner  to  her 
senses,  he  determined  to  run  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Jerome,  and  visit  the  reverend  fotber  Ig- 
nacio.  He  found  the  prior  employed  in  copy- 
ing for  the  holy  week  a  sermon  written  by  a 
missionary  of  Gallicia,  which  be  intended  to 
apply  to  his  own  use ;  it  ran  on  the  appearr 
ance  which  evil  spirits  may  assume  in  or- 
der to  fempt  the  daughters  of ^ the  lord,  and 
was  to  be  preached  in  all  the  nunneries  of  Cu- 
enca, which  amounted  to  six.  Scarcely  had 
Dou  Lopez  entered,  and  opened  his  lips  to 
make  himself  known  to  bis  old  friend,  than  tha 
monk,  who  was  wrapped  in  bis  subject,  an4 
whose  mind  was  not  th^most  resolute,  looked 
at  him  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  tba 
utinust  dismay.  The  poor  unfortunate  ghost, 
in  despair  at  the  state  of  terror  in  which  ha 
had  left  bis  wife,  and  not  less  astonished  at  the 
stupefaction  of  Ignacio,  pulled  him  mdaly  iy 
the  sleeve.  This  roused  tbe  fdt  piiar,  as  if  ht 
had  awakened  from  his  nap  afler  a  good  din- 
ner ',  and  divided  betwixt  the  fear  of  the  devil^ 
whom  be  had  been  attacking  ia  bis  sermon, 
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and  the  fi^ip  of  Don  I^opcz,  which  the  devil 
alone  could  have  assamed,  he  hastily  fled 
through  the  door  which  had  remained  open, 
and  without  looking  once  behind  him,  left  the 
field  to  Don  Lopez,  or  rather,  as  he  imagined, 
to  an  evil  spirit. 

Don  Lopez  now  left  the  convent,  and  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  his  nephews.  He  first 
gained  access  to  the  youngest,  whom  he  asked 
whether  he  did  not  recognise  him?  The  yoqng 
man,  who  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh.  '*  Thank  God  V  said  Don  Lo- 
pez, '*  I  have  at  length  found  a  reasonable 
being.'"  lie  then  began  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
planation with  hit  dear  nephew,  and  to  relate 
how  his  wife  and  the  prior  had  taken  bim  for 
what  he  was  not ;  be  a.<:sured  him  he  was 
no  spirit,  but  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  his 
loving  uncle,  the  good  hidalgo  Lopez,  who 
still  liajd  a  particular  affection  for  him  i  and 
concluded  by  asking  for  his  fortune,  which 
they  bad  taken  possession  of  a  g^catdeal  too 
•oon.  The  young  man,  who  was  a  gay  saty- 
rical  Andalusiaii,  laughed  still  louder,  and 
said  :  "  Go  your  way,  good  man,  you  have 
been  wept  for." 

Don  Lopez,  at  these  words,  got  into  a  great 
passion,  which  it  was  very  natural  for  a  man 
to  do  who  was  really  what  he  said,  and  yet  was 
treated  as  an  impostor.  The  noise  drew  the 
attention  of  the  elder  brother,  who  soon  made 
bis  appearance.  But  our  poor  Castilian  did 
not  meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception 
from  him  ;  bis  threats  and  entreaties  were  all 
equally  useUss.  Soon  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  servants,  and  many  of  the  neighbours  j 
one  said  that  it  could  not  be  Don  Lopez,  the 
hidalgo,  for  he  had  been  at  bis  funeral ;  an- 
other, that  father  Ignacio  had  preached  the 
ftineral  sermon  •,  and  a  third,  that  he  had  car- 
ried a  taper  in  the  procession.  All  agreed  that 
the  unknown  bore  some  small  resemblance  to 
Don  Lopez,  but  that  that  made  him  the  more 
to  be  feared.  A  little  man,  in  a  black  coat,  ju- 
'diciously  obsci-ved,  that  it  would  be  right  to 
■ecure  his  person,  and  to  take  him  before  the 
corrcgidor.  This  advice  was  approved  of  by 
every  body,  but  more  particulat-ly  by  the  ne- 
phews. They  were  proceeding  to  put  it  in  ex- 
ecution, notwithstanding  the  very  natural  fury 
of  our  poor  hidalgo,  when  four  alguazils  en- 
tered and  seized  him  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
Inquisition,  and  forced  him,  not  without  some 
rcaiatancc,  to  accompany  them  to  this  very  re- 
spectable tribunal. 

We  shall  not  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
exnrainntion  of  Don  Lopez,  nor  the  torture 
which  was  Inflicted  on  himj  in  order  to  make 
him  confess  what  devil  had  taken  possession  of 


him,  and  to  what  order  and  class  it  belonged. 
The  good  hidalgo  displayed  great  fortitude  for 
the  three  first  glasses  of  water  which  be  wai» 
compelled  to  swallow  ;  but  when  they  extend*- 
ed  him  on  a  table,  and  fixed  an  enormous  fun- 
nel to  his  lips,  to  double  or  treble  the  fatal  be- 
verage, bis  courage  forsook  him,  and  he  would 
have  declared  himself  a  devil  of  any  class  they 
had  pleased,  if  a  loud  noise  bad  not  suddenly 
arisen,  which  made  the  dismal  vault  re-echo, 
and  arrested  the  attention  of  the  executioners. 

The  sound  of  Astolpho^s  born,  or  that  of 
the  trumpets  of  Israel  when  they  caused  th€ 
downfall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  could  only  b« 
compared  with  the  voices  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated, which  awakened  all  the  echoes  of  this 
dread  abode.  The  familiai-s  fell  on  their  knees, 
thinking  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  come  ; 
poor  Don  Lopez  raised  himself  up  •,  the  pen 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  secretary,  and 
the  inquisitor  grew  pale.  It  was  Barbito,  tho 
faithful,  the  furious  Barbito.  He  had  traced 
his  master's  footsteps,  first  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Jorome,  and  from  thence  to  the  Inquisition; 
the  jailors  through  fear,  and  the  dogs  of  the 
prison  through  friendship,  bad  allowed  biui  to 
enter.  The  impatient,  furious  animal,  seemed 
to  ask  for  his  master,  and  no  sooner  perceived 
him,  thaq  he  threw  every  thing  down  that  im- 
peded his  progress,  leaped  on  the  table,  licked 
his  face  and  hands,  and  then  crouched  at  his 
feet.  Woe  to  those  who  would  have  dared  t9 
molest  him ! 

Barbito  in  an  instant  changed  the  fate  of 
Don  Lopez.  The  most  he  could  before  have 
hoped,  would  have  been  imprisonment  for  lift*^ 
after  having  figured  at  an  auto  da  fe  \  but  t^e 
dog^s  testimony  was  a  flash  of  light  which  in- 
stantly convinced  tbe  secretary.  He' was  a 
little  wise  man,  who  was  at  that  time  publish- 
ing a  dissertation  on  the  souls  of  beasts.  Bar- 
bito had  just  arrived  in  time  to  confirm  his 
system ;  he  demonstrated  to  the  inquisitor^ 
that  the  testimony  of  a  dog  would  never  be 
doubted  in  any  country.  What  also  assisted 
to  exculpate  Don  Lopez  from  the  Imputation 
of  being  a  devil  in  disguise,  was,  that  the  little 
man  had  perceived  that  he  did  not  smell  of 
sulphur,'  as  was  the  case  with  those  who  usu- 
ally passed  through  his  hands. 

Barbito  and  bis  master  were  immediately 
conducted  by  the  secretary  to  Donna  Beatrice. 
This  good  lady  could  scarcely  support  the 
united  emotions  of  fear  and  conjugal  afi*ection 
which  assailed  her ;  but  the  hidalgo  could  n«t 
help  perceiving  that  his  arrival  had  somewhat 
disturbed  her.  Vs^  have  already  observed,  that 
she  was  very  methodical;  for  ti^o  years  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  garb  and  dcport- 
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nipiil  of  a  widow,  she  must  now  resume  that 
of  a  wife  ;  but  she  was  so  worthy  a  woman^ 
and  so  much  attached  to  her  husband,  that  she 
was  only  vexed  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards 
thought  of  no|hin^  but  the  happiness  she  ex- 
pei'ienced  in  seeini^  him  again. 

Don  Lopezes  wife  was  the  only  person  who 
followed  the  example  of  Barbito.  The  two 
nephews,  who  had  inherited  his  fortune,  would 
not  ackoowledc^e  him;  and  would  only  own 
that  he  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  the 
defunct.  The  reverend  father,  Ignacio,  endea- 
voured to  excuse  himself,  on  the  plea  of  hav- 
ing preached  his  fnneral  sermon.  Don  Lopez 
recovei'ed  no  part  of  his  possessions;  as,  inde- 
pendent of  the  trouble  which  a  retrograde  step 
must  have  occasioned,  the  corregidor  of  Cu- 
enca,  the  roy^l  assembly  of*  Valentia,  and  the 
chancery  of  Grenada,  could  not  be  found  to 
have  crredin  their  decision. 

But  the  little  secretary,  who  supported  his 
book  in  protecting  Don   Lopez,  bad  a  sister 


who  was  first  waitjng-maid  to  the  Kind's  mis- 
tress. Donna  Clara  dc  Mondoce,  wliom  at  that  - 
time  Titian  was  painting  in  the  character  of 
Venus;  and  the  waiting-maid  introduced  the 
worthy  Lopez  and  his  dog  to  this  celebrated 
beauty. 

The  first  act  of  benevolence  certainly  cam* 
from  a  woman.  Donna  Clara  warmly  espoused 
the  hidalgo'^s  cause,  and  made  the  most  of  his 
adventures,  when  she  related  them  to  the 
King,  from  Barbito  down  to  the  little  finger 
which  he  had  lost.  She  would  see  nothing  but 
his  misfortune  and  his  goodness ;  but  hu  ma- 
jesty regarded  the  services  of  a  brave  Spaniard, 
and  gave  him  a  pension  from  his  private 
purse.  Don  Lopez  purchased  th^  little  secre- 
tary's book,  and  wrote  the  above  relation  to 
warn  these  who  may  wish  to  adopt  a  suni'ar 
whim,  to  be  careful  to  make  themselves  recog-  ' 
nized  by  their  favourite  dog. 

E.  R. 


ON  KNOTTING. 


SoMfi  yean  ^fo  this  art  was  quite  the 
rage  all  6ver  England,  among  women  and  chil- 
dren of  all  ranks  and  ages.  At  that  time 
almost  every  female  migh|  be  seen,  from  little 
Miss  up  to  her  grandmother,  dressed  out  with 
her  knotting-bag,  affectedly  busy  with  hei- 
shuttle,  and  with  great  importance  doing  little 
or  nothing.  Young  raw  ai*ms,  and  old  withered 
ones,  were  all  in  motion,  with  numberless 
gestures,  grimaces,  and  turus  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  as  if  in  a  general  convulsion.  Wherever 
ladies  went,  they  carried  their  bags  and  imple- 
ments with  them,  and  thns  brought  their  play- 
things into  company. 

As  it  may  probably  come  into  fashion  again, 
the  following  substance  of  a  paper,  which  was 
published  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject,  may  not 
prove  unentertaining  to  our  fair  readers.. 

Sirenua  nos  exercet  inertia. 

HOR.  lib.i.  ep.  11. 
•*  Laborious  idleness  our  time  employs." 

In  the  first  place^  knotting  is  to  be  admired 
for  its  innocent  simplicity.  It  is  pure  nature, 
a  little,  and  but  a  little  improved  by  art.  We 
may  observe  that  one  of  the  first  efforts  to- 
wards action  in  the  ipfant  state,  is  that  of 
tying  knots  on  Uttlc  threads,  and  bits  of  pact- 


thread.  These  knots  are,  by  the  help  of  ma^ 
turer  reason,  only  more  regularly  and  closely* 
arranged,  and  the  shuttle  is  introduced  to  gi\'e 
a  facility  of  execution ;  but  the  sameness  of 
idea,  and  strict  unity  of  design,  are  still  pre- 
served, and  form  a  striking  instance  of  tru« 
taste  in  an  age  when  false  refinement  too  ge-- 
uerally  prevails. 

•  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  profitable  species  of  industry.  A 
young  lady,  who  is  very  expert  at  her  shuttle, 
took  a  yard  of  thread,  and  sat  down  to  knot 
it,  chatting  to  me  at  the  same  time,  so  a«  to 
preserve  a  middle  rate  of  velocity.  It  waa 
finished  in  ten  minutes,  and  produced  a  quar- 
ter of  a  yard  of  knotting ;  so  that  in  an  hour, 
one  yard  and  a  half  may  bo  easily  manufac- 
tured. 

Now,  supposing  a  lady,  on  a  moderate  ave- 
rage, to  work  only  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  there  will  be  a  produce  of  nine  yards  per 
day.  Out  of  the  days  of  the  year  we  shall  de- 
duct the  Sundays  and  holidays, -so  as  to  make 
the  even  number  of  three  hundred  remain, 
which  will  produce  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred yards  of  knotting;  and  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  p^  yard,  will  amount  to  the  sum  9$ 
eleven  pounds  five  shillings  per  annum. 
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Tben  to  exAmine  the  per  contray  a  quarter 
of  Ml  ounce  of  coiiiinon  thread,  of  five  shil- , 
lings  a  ^oand,  was  measured,  which  ran  to  j 
terenty  yards,  eo  that  the  pound  contained  , 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty.    Now,  i 
in  order  to  knot  this  thread,  it  must  be  dou^  | 
bled ;  therefore  the  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred yards  of  knotting,  finished  in  the  year, 
must  consume  twenty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred 3rard8  of  thread,  whieb,  according  to  the 
above  proportion,  will  be  something  less  than 
Ave  pounds,  which  cost  about  one  pound  fonr 
thiUings  and  two- pence,  leaving  to  the  foir 
tlianafacturer,  a  net  profit  of  ten  pounds  and 
almost  eleven-pence  sterling,  for  tlie  work  of 
the  year,  or  rather  of  only  eighteen  hundred 
hours. 

Some  persons  have  been  puzzled  to  conceive 
what  becomes  of  the  vast  quantity  of  this  com- 
modity which  is  roade^  for  supposing  only  ten 
thousand  of  the  fiiir  sex  to  be  employed  ac- 
cording to,  the  days  and  hours  above  stated, 
they  would  manufacture  twenty-seven  millions 
of  yards  annually;  so  that  after  ornamenting 
all  the  toilets,,  quilts,  and  curtains,  besides 
trimming  and  festooning  those  under  garrot-nts 
which  are  hidden,  a  vast  redundancy  must  still 
be  left,  sufficient  to  form  a  large  export  trade 
to  the  West  India  islands,  so  that  the  balance 
will  be  turped  in  our  favour ;  and  every  gen- 
tleman may  be  provided  with  his  rum  out  of 
the  inckstry  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 

But  the  circumstance  that  vharms  me  most, 
in  this  iaventioB,  is  its  elegance.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  shirts  and  smocks  are  rattier  unfit 
§m  any  lady  of  delicacy  to  handle.  As  to  mil- 
Hnery  matters,  tliey  are  to  be  had  from  the 
•hops  at  not  above  fbnr  times  the  price  they 
could  he  made  for  at  home ;  and  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  hnmanity  to  avoid  interfering  with 
those  who  have  no  other  means  of  getting  their 
bread.  Indeed  aH  kinds  of  needle-work,  like 
poring  o^itT  hooiu,  help  to  doze  the  spirits, 
ftnidniin  those  fine  eyes  which  were  formed 
fbr  nobler  purposes. 

As  to  kuitting  stockings,  I  prenume  that  'vi 
^nite  out  of  the  question.  When  a  young 
Queen  of  Spain  was  going  home  after  her  nup- 
tials, she  passed  through  a  little  town  famous 
for  making  stockings.  A  deputation  from  the 
poor  people  imm^iately  waited  on  her,  to 
beseech  her  acceptance  of  some  of  their  finest 
tnanufactiure ;  but  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who 
escorted  her,  turned  them  from  her  presence 
in  a  rage.  '*  Know,**  says  he,  '*  base  peasants, 
that  a  Queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs.** 

All  raillery  aside,  I  can  see  more  art  in  this 
Dtshion  than  men  ire  generally  aware  of.    Be- 


sides displaying  the  roundness  of  the  arm,  thi 
whiteness  of  the  hand,  ami  the  lustre  of  tha 
diamond  ring,  it  may  be  often  brought  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  eyes,  and  give  additional 
force  to  their  expression.  The  shuttle  is  an 
easy-flowing  object,  to  which  the  eye  may  re- 
move with  propriety  and  grace,  and  helps  to 
give  an  air  of  nature  to  those  quick  transitions- 
and  subtle  glances  which  shoot  like  lightening . 
to  the  heart.  A  looW  thrown  downward  on 
the  knot,  has  all  the  bewitching  eflect  of  ge- 
nuine modesty,  and  the  very  eye-lid  may  do 
execution.  Sweetly  rising  again,  attended 
with  a  smile,  it  pours  a  volley  of  charms  on 
the  lover;  and  even  a  pretty  struggle  with 
some  inequality  in  the  thread,  may  express 
that  alluring  hind  of  inattention  which  has  no 
small  effect  on  our  unaccountable  natures.— 
The  use  of  the  shuttle  is,  in  shoft,  more  pow- 
erful and  vai'ious  than  even  that  of  the  fan. 
It  takes  away  the  a<r  of  still  life,  which  b  apt 
to  attend  a  state  of  formal  inaction,  and  brings 
into  play  those  innumerable  little  graces, 
which,  without  some  degi-ee  of  gentle  motion, 
must  lie  totally  concealed. 

But  1  must  request  my  fair  readers  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  the  effects  of  this  graceful 
amusement  are  lost  by  its  being  too  constantly 
exhibited.  Penelope's  web  was  not  more  end- 
less'than  the  industry  of  some  of  our Jadies ; 
so  that  without  rising  in  the  night  to  undo  , 
their  work,  they  may  safely  promisa  a  disa- 
greeable lover  to  be  kind  when  they  have 
finished  their  knotting.  An  insipid  sameness 
must  ever  displease,  and  too  eager  and  indis- 
criminating  a  passion  for  every  little  fashion- 
able invention,  conveys  no  favourable  idea  of 
the  understanding.  > 

Few  persons  know  how  to  dispose  of  their 
hands ;  and  if  they  are  laid  one  over  the  other, 
in  an  awUward  manner,  it  gives  an  air  of  stiff- 
uess  to  the  whole  figure,  and  puts  one  in  taind 
of  the  pei-sonagea  in  old  fomily  picturasy 
dressed  out  in  conical  hats,  ruffs,  and  furbe^ 
lows.  This  is  prevented  by  knotting,  which 
takes  away  that  formality  s^  destructive  to  all 
grace.  It  were  to  be  wished,  some  amusement 
could  be  contrived,  of  the  same  kind,  for  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  eqvally  at  a  loss  in  tUt  parti* 
cular. — Netting,  for  instance. 

It  is  not  every  woman  who  can  knot,  that  is 
qualified  to  wield  the  shuttle.  An  expression 
of  sentiment  can  only  arise  from  an  informed 
mind ;  and  the  same  slight  movements,  which 
are  capable  of  displaying  grace,  are  equally 
adapted  to  betray  inanity.  An  improved  un- 
derstanding, and  cultivated  taste.  Will  inspire 
the  whole  form,  give  a  dignity  to  trifles,  and 
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commuuicate  meaning^  even  to  the  fitif^rR^ 
endt.  These  maxims  are  particalpily  r«oom- 
mended  to  the  youDg^  part  of  tl.o  it;ic>  While 
they  labour  to  enrich  the  cnrtain  acd  the  toilet, 
the  mind  ought  not,  surely,  to  remain  unfiir- 
niMhed.    They  should  consider^  that  all  their 


ftiture  vnlue  in  life  dependn  on  the  due  appli- 
cation of  their  present  hours ;  and  ahraTS 
remember,  that  Mmerra,  who  w«»  the  iu- 
ventress  of  the  shuttle,  was  also  the  goddess  of 
wisdom. 


ON  ANGER. 


Anger  is  accompanied  by  the  most  ab- 
ithrd,  as  well  as  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences, of  all  tlue  passions.  Among  fools  it 
is  contagioui,  and  often  seizes  on  a  whole 
company  infected  by  a  single  patient.  What 
imbecility!  There  is  a  beautiful  and  apt  alle- 
gory in  the  Persian  language,  which  exhibits 
this  passion  in  a  rery  contemptuous  light. 
-«-*'  A  shallow  puddle,  and  not  the  sea,  is 
troubled  by  the  falling  of  a  pebble.^^ 

1  attribute  all  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  the 
instruction  of  this  aUegofical  adage.  In  my 
very  extent; ive  travels,  1  was  often  the  object 
of  anger,  from  my  ignorance  of  particular  cus- 
toms in  particular  countries.  This  anger  of 
strangers  I  studied  to  soothe,  and  not  to  irri^ 
tate;  and'  I  saw  as  much  folly  in  appropriating 
this  moral  disorder,  as  I  should  in  giving  my- 
aelf  a  bead-ache  because  my  companion  had 
got  one. 

Before  I  began  my  travels,  I  was  of  a  very 
irritable  disposition;  but,  after  a  very  short 
period,  I  had  found  so  much  opposition  to  my 
will,  and  so  much  offence  to  my  feelings,  in  the 
-ccasoK  and  eorioslty  of  strange  nations,  that 
I  at  length  acquired  a  temperance  of  toleration 
which  taught  me  to  pity,  and  not  to  resent  the 
passions  of  others;  and  when  tOv  an  angry  or 
illiberal  observation  I  reply  with  complacent 
language,  it  is  but  marking  my  own  superiority 
of  moral  temperament,  and  showing  that  I  am 
Bot  to  be  infested  with  moral  as  with  physical 
contagion.  A  philosopher  may  catch  the 
sBMll-pox  from  a  conversant ;  b«t  if  he  catches 
his  passions,  he  must  be  a  fool. 

This  invaloabk  maxim  of  avoiding  moral 
contagion,  by  behaving  politely  to  the  vulgar, 
comphiisantly  to  the  angry,  humbly  to  the 
prond,  and  wisely  to  the  foolish,  has  condncted 
jne  over  all  the  world,  through  the  constant 
shock  of  customs,  tempers,  and  opinions, 
withoat  a  singW  ptrsoaal  qaarrel  ^  afid  I  have 


often  met  with  European  travetler*,  in  th« 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  who,4n  a  few  daysT 
journey,  had  met  with  more  disasters  of  qnarvd 
injk  single  hoar  than  I  had  done  in  fthirtf 
years  travel.  ^ 

How  often  does  the  ignorance  of  this  maxiBiy 
in  managing  the  temper,  cause  the  misery  of 
human  life !  How  many  unhappy  victims  of 
the  passion  of  unger  would  be  relieved  by  ai- 
lendiog  to  the  Persian  adage! 

What  valuable  fHendships  are  often  dis- 
solved by  a  reciprocal,  or  contagions  anger,  in 
the  interchange  of  a  few  unmeaning  words ! 
What  long  and  sacred  connexions  are  dissolved 
between  respectable  masters  and  worthy  sef^ 
vants,  by  a  hasty  expruwion  1  What  intci>> 
rnptions  to  social  intercourse,  among  neigls- 
bours,  are  caused  by  the  contagion  of  ill- 
humour  ! 

I  have  always  observed,  in  company,  that  n 
soft  and  soothing  reply,  made  to  an  angry  oh- 
sei-vation,  has  carried  in  it  snch  influential 
reproof,  that  the  angry  person  baa  been  absshcd 
and  consternated  with  overwhelminf  shame, 
while  the  complacent  and  mild  conversant, 
became  the  idol  of  every  man^s  esteemv 

The  practice  of  the  foregoing  maxim  intro- 
duced me  to  the  great  secret  of  human  happi- 
ness,  which  was  the  independence  of  self  oa 
the  vice  and'  ignorance  of  its  own  species.  I 
attached  myself  to  no  nation,  that  I  might 
follow  liberty,  peace,  security,  and  pleasure, 
wherever  they  appeared.  And  I  gave  my  ap- 
plause, my  support,  and  residence  to  England, 
because  iU  laws  preserved  thoae  blessings. 

The  preceding  dissertation  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  works  of  a  well  known  traveller,^who 
has  visited  all  Europe^  and  several  parte  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  With  sonie  modk 
fications,  the  maxima  it  contauis  appear 
worthy  of  attention. 
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THE  CESTUS;  OR,  GIRDLE  OF  VENUS. 


— '—  Feu  est  ei  db  hotte  dicer t. 

OVID. 

**  Nor  need  we  blash  fromer^  afbe  t«  learn.  ** 

The  interests  of  society  bare  been  con- 
siderably injured  by  ftie  injudicious  condnct  of 
•omeof  our  moral  wnters.  Tbey  have  laid  down 
maoy  general  positions  of  right  and  wrong, 
without  any  precise  discrimination  of  their 
boundaries,  and  giren  authoritative  precepts 
Cor  human  conduct,  without  sufficiently  attend- 
ing to  human-  nature.  In  attempting  to  re- 
move the  disease,  instead  of  trying  the  lenient 
arts  of  cure,  they  have  frequently  made  short 
work,  and  directly  prescribed  amputation. 

In  one  important  instance,  this  error  has 
particularly  appeared.  The  fair  sex  are  formed 
with  a  propensity  to  diess  and  elegance,  to 
gaiety,  tenderness,  and  love.  This  disposition 
is  their  characteristic,  and  is  given  them  for  the 
best  purposes.  It  is  the  source  of  all  their  in- 
fluence, and  of  the  highest  jojrs  which  man 
can  taste.  The  little  excesses  of  it  are  un- 
doubtedly foibles,  but  the  want  of  it  is  a 
capital  imperfection.  Yet,  either  from  spleen, 
apathy,  or  affectation,  those  grave  censors  have 
laboured  to  destroy  it  in  the  gross,  and  have 
employed  for  that  purpose  all  the  solemnity  of 
learning,  and  the  smartness  of  ridicule.  Every 
instance  of  attention  to  personal  attractions, 
and  the  minute,  but  powerful  articles  of  de- 
coration, have  been  condemned  as  unpardon- 
able vanity  and  folly.  The  tender  insii^ua- 
tions,  and  exquisite  blandishments  of  love,  are, 
according  to  them,  no*  better  than  indelicacy 
or  immodesty.  ^Nature,  in  short,  is  shown  as 
entirely  wrong,  and  her  finest  en'dowments  are 
set  at  variance  with  virtue  and  good  sense. 

These-documcnts  have  been  particularly  in- 
jurious to  the  married  state.  Women  have  been 
-led  by  them  into  fale  ideas  of  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  sex,  and  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  the  use  of  tliose  engaging  qua- 
lities which  secure  the  willing  captive  in  his 
chains,  and  from  exerting  those  little  tender- 
-ucsses  without  which  no  real  happiness  can  be 
found.  It  is  much  easier  to  despise  than  to 
practise,  so  that  lessons  like  these  have  flattered 
at  once  their  indolence  and  their  ambition. 
IXesirons  of  being  thought  above  the  common 
character  of  the  sex,  superior  to  trifles,  levity, 
and  weakness,  and  refined  into  sentimental 
purity,  they  have  been  too  easily  argued  into  a 


contempt  of  those  powerful  attractions  whick 
have  still  the  most  diflicult  and  easeotial  part 
of  .their  task  to  perform. 

Yet  the  facts  of  which  they  most  complain, 
should,  one  would  imagine,  show  them  their 
mistake.  I  mean  the  many  instances  of  supe- 
rior, nay,  unbounded  dominion  possessed  by 
those  females  who  associate  with  our  sex  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  law.  Bnt  from  a  par- 
tiality too  nataral,  though  they  see  and  feel 
the  eflects,  they  cannot  divine  the  cause.  Con- 
vinced that  they  themselves  arc  right,  they 
look  for  it  in  the  depravity  of  man's  disposi- 
tion, and  think  he  is'  managed  by  arts  which 
lie  out  of  the  province  of  modesty  ;  that  he 
sees  peculiar  charms  in  vice,  and  is  governed 
not  so  much  by  the  woman  as  the  wanton. 

Could  they  but  personally  obser^'e  the  con- 
duct of  these  their  formidable  rivals,  they 
would  soon  be  undeceived.  Were  they  to  look 
behind  the  curtain,  they  would  see  every  thing 
effected  by  the  most  natural  means,  without 
the  aid  of  any  mapc,  but  that  which  the  sex 
in  general  possesses.  They  would  he  astonish- 
ed to  find  that  all  these  mighty  powers  lia 
within  their  own  Keach,  and  that  the  whola 
secret  consits  in  the  pi*oper  use  of  those  qua- 
lities which  they  had  thrown  aside  as  useless, 
or  condemned  as  improper.  The  nature  of  man 
would  be  fairly^  laid  open  to  their  view,  and 
they  would  learn  to  touch  the  springs  by  which 
he  is  actuated.  Their  knowledge  would  be 
founded  on  experiment,  and  could,  with  n 
slight  variation,  be  adapted  to  the  amiabla 
pui*poses  of  virtue. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  would  show  them  woman 
in  her  natural  state  of  superiority;  imd  aa 
amazing  one  it  is !  \^1thout  strength,  property, 
or  dominion,  they  are  all  laid  at  her  feet. 
Weak,  tender,  and  timid,  she  moves  fleets  and 
armies  with  a  nod.  Independent  of  all  laws, 
she  rules  over  the  makers  of  those  laws.  Her 
influence  is  all  self-centered,  and  she  has  only 
to  call  it  judiciously  into  action.  She  stands 
the  most  eminent  instance  in  nature,  of  a 
gentle  force  setting  a  mighty  body  in  motion* 
She  is  a  combination  of  mechanic  powers 
beyond  any  of  Archimedes,  and  can  move  the 
world  by  a  hair,  without  stirring  out  of  her 
bed-chamber.  .  ^ 

This  4S  th^unirersal  prerogative  of  the  sex, 
aiid  only  more  conspicuous  in  one  part  of  it, 
because   necessity  forces  ,  into  action  those 
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qualities  by  which  it  is  supported.  Every  | 
V^oman  is  formed  tor  doiniaioo,  and  to  suhmit 
to  it,  18  the  pride  aad  happiucHS  of  mau.  Not 
the  angeoerous  domiiiion  of  the  shrew,  but 
that  gentle,  yet  uu limited  iti6ueuce  over  the 
aiTectious,  arising  from  their  numberless, 
nameieiia,  und  bewitcliiug  powers.  These  are 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  rice;  she  seems  rather 
to  have  stolen  them  ftom  virtue,  when  in  a  fit 
•f  remissuess ;  for,  to  give  poignaucy  to  her 
joys,  she  is  obliged  to  hide  her. own  features, 
mnd  assume  the  air,  the  tar^guage,  and  the  in- 
viting reluctance  of  her  rival.  Man  loves  not 
rice-,  he  only  seeks  his  ovv n  happiness ;  and, 
from  an  honest  instinctive  gratitude,  repays 
it,  wherever  found,  with  afF>^ ctiou and  tendei- 
piess.  W'oifld  virtue  only  display  the  banner 
•f  pleasure,  the  whole  male  world  would  go 
•ver  to  her  pai-ty. 

But  custom  denies  the  ladies  this  scene  of 
observation,  they  can  only  resort  to  their  own 
imaginations.  We  feel,  but  we  cannot  describe 
the  powers  by  which  they  subdue,  captivate, 
and  command.  They  are  too  subtile  to  be 
clothed  in  words,  and  pass  directly  to  the 
heart,  too  rapid  even  for  observation.  They 
•perate  like  spells,  or  charms,  and  raise  the  most 
unaccountable,  as  well  as  the  most  delightful 
■ympathies  which  the  human  frame  can  feel. , 

The  prettiest  allegory  in  ,the  world  is  that 
•f  the  Gu-dle  of  Venus,  which  may  be  exhibit- 
ed under  the  single  appellation  of  good- 
Jiumour.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ground,  but 
the  embroidering  is  thus  beautifully  attempted 
by  Homer,  or  rather  by  Pope,  thou t;h  I  could 
wish  he  had  uot  omitted  the  tno/le  taci  (tiofl 
kisses),  of  Tasso,  for  they  seem  to  be  eascu- 
tially  necessary. 

"  ki  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm, 
•*  To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warmj 
•*  Fond  love,  the  gentle  row,  the  gay  desire, 
•*  The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire; 
^  Persuasive    apeech,   and    more    persuasive 

sighs, 
**  Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloqncnoe  of  eyes. 

I  would  recommend  the  whole  passa^fe,  which 
4s  both  arousing  and  instructive,  to  the  perusal 
of  my  fair  married  readere.  Proposinj;;  o'dy, 
that  instead  of  occasionally  borrowing  this 
bewitchint^  ornament  from  Venus,  they  should 
wrest  it  ft'om  her  as  their  property,  and  wear  it 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

I  never  knew  a  lady  without  a  competent 
tfhare  of  pride  or  ambition.  Two  noble  quali- 
ties, if  they  were  called  in  from  trifling  pur- 
suits, and  emp  oyed  on  the  valuable  purposes 
of  nature.  Pride  would  then  blu&h  at  being 
excelled  by  the  lowest  of  the  sex  in  that  art 
which  (ioeii  honour  to  woman^  and  indeed  to 


human  nature,  the  art  of  pleasing ;  and  ambition 
would  reject  every  degree  of  dominion  inferior 
to  that  unbounded  one,  which  the  exertion  of 
this  art  must  necessarily  confer. 

It  is  fur  from  my  lalention  to  insist  on  the 
trite,  and,  I  hope,  needless  topics  of  neatness 
and  good  temper.  There  is  but  little  merit  in 
not  being  a  termagant,  or  a  slattern.  Some- 
thiti;;  more  tlian  negatives  is  required.  Man 
is  an  animal  with  mnltifarious  appetites ;  it  ia 
a  noble  point  gained  to  command  esteem,  but 
it  is  paying  him  much  too  high  a  compliment, 
to  treat  him  as  a  being  consistmg  only  of  spirit, 
or  capable  of  subsisting  merely  on  spiritual 
food.  The  senses,  the  passions,  the  imag  na- 
tion, all  expect  their  share.  Every  art  of  ele- 
gance, every  power  of  endearment,  should 
therefore  be  exerted  without  reserve.  Nothing 
should  be  deemed  trifling  that  leads  to  happi- 
ness, nor  should  coldness  or  austerity  be  in- 
dulged under  the  specious  name  of  delicacy. 
Marriage  would  then  get  rid  of  th^  dull  idea 
which  cnstom  too  frequently  annexes  to  it,  and 
appear  in  the  inviting  form  of  a  perfect  union 
of  the  sexes,  under  the  protection  of  all  laws, 
not  only  for  mutual  comfort  aud  support,  but 
also  for  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  every 
rapture  which  their  natures  are  formed  to  give 
and  receive. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  upon  the  ladies  to  do 
themselves  ^  due  honour,  and  assert  their  rank 
in  the  creation.  They  are  intrusted  with  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  and  the  stores  of 
pleasure  ai*e  in  their  hands.  Man  is  thrown 
dependent  on  their  bounty,  and  implores  their 
kindness  as  the  g^reat  palliative  of  pain,  the 
reward  for  all  the  toils,  the  dangers,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  When  he  has  renounced 
all  other  sources  of  joy  but  one,  it  were  cruel, 
ungenerous,  and  unjust  to  make  him  ar  loser  by 
his  virtue.  Amidst  the  hurry  of  artificial 
pleasures,  let  not  nature  t»e  overlooked,  nor 
her  gentle  dictates  disregarded,  but  let  it  be 
the  pride  and  happiness  of  every  married 
woman  to  make  her  husband  a  virtuous  volup- 
tuary. 

We  shall  qow,  in  order  to  give  an  example  of 
the  good  eficcts  which  attend  the  observation 
of  the  foregoing  maxims,  insert  a  true  story 
of  an  amiable  and  respectable  pair,  as  conv 
municated  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  well 
acquainted  ivith  both  the  parties. 

"  Old  as  I  aqi,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 

"  The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet.** 

DRYDEN. 

Even  at  my  time  of  life,  it  refircshes  the 

imagination    and    diffuses  a  kind  of  vernal 

>\  checrfulnest  over  every  idea.    Its  efficacy  if 
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indeed  bo  irrctiistible,  that  women  have,  in  my 
ppinion,  mo»t  of  the  moi-al,  and  much  of  the 
'  natural  evfl  of  the  wortd  to  account  for.  The 
potency  of  their  influence  may  prevent  the 
one,  and  disarm  the  other  of  its  sting.  How 
auperstition  could  be  bo  stupid  as  to  attribute 
witchcraft  to  old  hags,  hardly  human,  is  amaz- 
ing 'y  but  it  IB  no  more  than  a  natural  truth  to 
say,  that  every  amiable  woman  is  a  sorceress ; 
&scinatioo  is  in  her  eye,  mag^c  in  her  smile, 
and  a  legion  of  little  demons  in  her  touch. 
When  virtue  deigns  to  assume  the  enchanted 
Wand,  the  arts  of  Circe  we  reversed ;  man  starts 
from  the  brut^  into  His  proper  nature,  and 
rises  into  refinement  and  bliss. 

▲  C^mrUBIAL  tVORY. 

Kec  minor  eit  virtus^  quant  gudsrere,  porta  tueri'. 
Casus  inest  iUiCj  hoc  erit  artis  opus, 

OVID. 

"  The  glory's  more  to  keep  than  win  the  prize, 
**  Chance  may  do  one,  in  t'other  merit  lies. 

Sir  Edward  G.  the  son  of  an  English  Baronet, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  fbrtune  of  his  father :  he  thus  entered  into 
the  fiishionable  woHd  with  every  advantage. 
His  estate  was  a  dear  SOOOl.  a  year,  his  consti- 
tution excellent,  and  his  person  handsome.  A 
liberal  education  had  afforded  him  a  large 
•hare  ofhnowledgCj^and  his  strong  understand- 
ing had  made  it  all  his  own.  His  principles, 
well  turned  by  nature,  had  been  formed  by  the 
•trictest  rules  of  honour  and  virtue.  Add  to 
all  these,  the  attractions  of  the  sweetest  tem- 
per, great  vivacity,  and  a  fine  address,  and  you 
have  a  sketch  of  Sir  Edward's  picture. 

Nothing  could  bid  feirer  for  happiness  than 
aucih  an  outset.  Great  were  the  expectations 
of  his  friends.  But  I,  who  knew  him  beat, 
could  pcrc^ve,  through  all  his  excellences  a 
weak  part,  which  made  me  fear  for  him.  Joined 
to  a  general  social  affection,  and  an  uncommon 
tcndcmesa  of  heart,  he  possessed  a  sensibility 
of  female  charms  which  carried  him  almost  to 
enthusiasm.  It  was  easy  to  ft)resce  the  rock 
on  which  this  hdbit  of  mind,  aided  by  the 
vigour  of  a*  genial  constitution,  would  inevi- 
tably hurry  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and 
fortune;  and  1  clearly  saw  that,  with  a  firm- 
ness that  no  violence  could  shake,  a  judgment 
not  to  be  deceived,  end  morals  which  the 
world's  riches  could  not  vitiate,  my  friend  was 
doopicd  to.  be  the  dupe,  the  absolute  slave  of 
female  dominion. 

I  met  him  in  London,  after  his  return  from 
the  tour  of  Europe.  He  came  back  enriched 
with  every  valuable  acquirement,  and  his  solid 
understanding  polished  iato  genuine  elegance. 


But  the  pleasure  of  our  interview  was  not  • 
little  abated  on  my  finding  that  he  had  bi^u^t 
over  with  him  a  lady,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
a  connexion  in  Paris  and  from  whom  1  saw 
but  little  pr9«pect  of  his  ever  l>eing  released. 
Mademoiselle  Duval  had' every  gift  i>f  nature 
and  art  that  was  necessary  for  such  a  conquest. 
Besides  a  considerable  share  of  well-improved 
good  sense,  she  had  great  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  an  unaffected  desire  to  please.  To  a  very 
beautiful  person  was  added  «  perfect  skill  in 
all  the  arts  of  decoration.  She  had  a  tender- 
ness of  aspect  and  manner  very  difficult  to  be 
resisted,  and  a  modest  elegance  of  address^ 
which  flattered  his  delicacy,  and  threw  a  veil 
over  the  very  nature  of  vice. 

In  her  letters  I  found  him,  nor  could  any 
inflnence  of  mine,  nor  indeed  any  buman 
means,  but  her  own  mercenary  mind  have  ever 
set  him  free.  Some  time  after  my  return  to 
the  country,  I  learned  that  her  repeated  infideli^ 
ties  had  at  last  broken  his  chain.  I  thought 
this  a  good  time  to  remonstrate,  but  before  my 
letter  reached  him,  his  unruly  leading  passion 
had  resumed  its  way,  and  thrown  him  into  the 
bondage  of  a  celebrated  Italian  Opera  singer, 
more  notorious  for  her  address  than  for  her 
charms,  but  whose  great  proficiency  in  artifice 
promised  to  be  qiore  dangerous  than  even  the 
beauty  of  La  S^nval. 

But  I  must  introduce  my  heroine  to  you. 
Eliza's  family  and  fbrtnne  were  good.  Her 
person  extremely  fine,  and  her  face,  though 
far  from  regnlar,  the  most  attractive  that  F 
ever  saw.  Besides  the  most  even  and  whitest 
teeth,  and  pouting  lips,  **  like  the  ruby  rose- 
bud moist  with  morning  dew,"  about  which 
ten  thousand  graces  revelled,  she  had  a.pair 
of  the  most  charming  bhie  eyes,  full  t/f  the 
bewitching  softness  peculiar  to  that  coloni^. 
Her  spirits  were  excellent ;  iier  temped  tweet'; 
andj  added  to  every  polite  accomplishment, 
she  possessed  %  good  understanding,  and  am 
affectionate  heart.  Such  a  young  woman  could 
not  fail  of  having  admirers.  She  had  indeed, 
before  the  age  of  tweniy,  declined  several  offers, 
which,  VI  t'ae  language  of  the  world,  were  eil- 
traordinarlly  advantageous. 

She  came  with  her  family  to  pass  a  few  of 
the  winter  months  in  town,  whei-e  it  was  my 
fortune  frequently  to  escort  her  to  the  theatre.. 
One  night,  to  my  great  surprise,  Sir  Edward 
entcrecl  the  box,  just  ai'rived  from  his  country- 
Scat.  We  met  with  mutual  pleasure ;  but  I 
soon  perceived  his  attention  stealing  from  me 
to  another  object.  Eliza  struck  him  *,  and  <! 
fancied  I  could  see  in  her  eyes  she  was  equally 
smitten.  The  next  morning  disclosed  his  in- 
i  tentions.  I  opposed  them  strongly,  aadpictored 
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lihn  to  himself  with  frieadly  severity ;  but  he 
pl<Baded  §o  well,  and  so  forcibly  urged  that 
both  his  reformation  and  his  happiness  4)e- 
pended  on  Eliza,  that  I  was  obliged  to  submit. 
I  carried  his  .message,,  and  at  the  same  time 
honestly  exhibited  his  character.  The  mothei* 
hesitated ;  Elita  was  referred  to  for  a  decisive 
answer.  With  the  most  modest  candour  she 
declared  that  she  saw  some  strong  marks  of 
constancy  in  the  portrait,  on  which  she  would 
venture  to  rely,  and  was  willing  to  run  the 
Hsk.  They  were  married  soon  after,  and  went 
to  reside  at  his  seat. 

A  perverse  turn  in  my  own  affairs,  caused 
me,  about  this  time  to  go  abroad.  The  pain 
of  a  ten  years'  absence  was  however  a  good 
deal  lessened  by  ihe  regular  accounts  I  re- 
ceived of  my  amiable  friends  being  completely 
liappy.  As  soon  as  I  returned  to  London,' 
hearing  they  were  in  the  country,  I  set  out 
thither  immediately. 

I  got  there  the  second  day  about  three,  and 
was  shown  into  a  parlour,  where  I  found  my 
f^ir  friend  at  work,  her  eldest  girl  reading  to 
her,.and  two  sweet  little  boys  playing  on  the 
carpet  Our  first  salutes  were  scarcely  over, 
when  Sir  Edward  flew  into  the  room,  and  hung 
vpon  my  neck.  Words  were  not  necessary  to 
tell  me  their  mutual  happiness.  I  have  seldom 
felt  more  joy.  Dinner  was  served,  and,  the 
first  hurry  of  spirits  subsiding,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  Eliza.  Ladies  may  laugh,  and 
perhaps  not  believe mc,  when  1  say,  that  though 
the  day  was  extremely  wet,  and  no  prospect  of 
any  company,  she  came  down  very  elegantly 
dressed.  The  whole  hod  an  unstudied  air,  yet 
I  could  see  that  the  minutest  article  was  care- 
folly  adjusted  j  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  beautiful  decorations  of  her  h^d,  and,  when 
she  drew  off  her  gloves,  with  a  pair  of  diamond 
bracelets,  which  he  had  lately  presented  to 
her.  Love  had  difiused  an  exqtiisite  tenderness 
over  her  features  j  and  an  habitual  wish  of 
pleasing,  animated  by  success,  had  so  pointed 
every  charm,  that  though  she  had  been  fre- 
quently a  mother,  she  was  a  much  finer  woman 
than  when  I  last  saw  her.  My  spirits  were 
raised ;  I  shared  sincerely  in  their  happiness. 
The  piano-porte  succeeded  our  tea,  and  I 
found  her  improved  into  a  Capital  performer. 

The  tnrapturcd  husband  gazed  like  a  lover  j 
his  enamoured  regards  ran  over  'her  various 
charms;  her  bright  eyes  beaming  sensibility ; 
her  lips  breathing  sweets,  and  emitting  the 
most  melodious  tones  j  her  snOw-white  taper- 
ing fingers  rapidly  flying  over  the  keys  of  the 
instrument,  through  all  the  complicated  mazes 
of  the  most  brilliant  execution,  and  her  tempt- 
ing bosom  swelling  with  expression.  I  aw  sixty-  i 
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five,  yet  I  found  it  conyenient  to  turn  my  at- 
tention lor  a  while  towards  some  historical 
pictures  which  were  near  me.-  Indeed  my 
worthy  friends  seemed  to  hare  been  married 
but  ten  days  instead  of  as  many  years.  I 
withdrew  before  supper. 

A  month^s  stay  in  this  delightful  retr^t 
gare  me  hourly  occasions  to  admire  her. 
Joined  to  a  steady  uniformity  of  purpose,  she 
contrived  to  throw  such  an  amazing  variety  in 
her  dress,  her  manner,  the  disposal  of  our 
hours,  and  all  her  little  schemes  of  apunse- 
ment,  that  inconstancy  itself  would  haye 
doated  on  her.  By  always  turning  the  bright 
side  ofdotnestic  life  to  her  husband,  sheavoid* 
ed  dwelling  on  the  dark  one.  A  cheerful 
alacrity  in  her  economy  made  it  perceptible 
only  by  the  effects ;  and  though  they  lived  re- 
markably well,  she  had  nearly  liquidated  a 
debt  of  six  thousand  pounds,  incprred  by  hit 
former  indiscretions,  before  he  could  conceive 
it  possible.  Indeed  I  wondered  not  at  his 
being  happy.  He  possessed  all  that  La  Duval, 
or  the  Italian  singer  could  give,  and  much 
more ;  he  had  affection  pure  and  unalloyed ; 
with  a  worthy  heart  besides,  which  neither  of 
them  had  to  bestow. 

The  morning  I  came  away,  meeting  hef 
alone  in  the  garden,  I  could  not  avoid  paying 
her  some  well-deserved  compliments  on  her 
conduct.  "  I  know,  my  dear  Sir,*'  said  she, 
"  you  were  in  pain  for  me,  but,  with  vanity  I 
say  it,  I  fi>und  the  task  full  as  easy  as  I  had 
imagined.  My  husbanji  has  too  many  virtues 
to  be  lost.  He  took  a  liking  to  my  person  y  all 
the  rest  depended  upon  myself  I  resolved 
that  my  appearance  should  not  be  impaired  by 
my  own  fault  •,  my  temper  I  could  trust  to  \ 
and  I  felt  a  lively  affection,  which  I  hoped, 
would  supply  the  place  of  better  abilities,  and 
dictate  as  I  proceeded,  the  means  of  making 
him  happy.  To  please  and  be  pleased  are,  in 
reality,  the  mutual  cause  and  effect  of  each 
other ;  so  that  my  labour  is  a  round  of  plea- 
sure. The  business  of  my  toilet,  being  ha- 
bitual, is  easy,  nay,  agreeable.  I  regard  my 
glass  as  a  fVieud  who  daily  givep  me  new  hints 
for  pleasing  the  man  I  love.  To  you.  Sir,  I 
will  own,  that  I  love  him,  in  the  full  extent  of 
the  worc^  with  thf*  ardour  which  he  deserves  5 
with  the  ardour  which  he  requires.  Had  ha 
met  with  only  the  cold  return  of  esteem,^  Sir 
Edward  would  have  been  far  from  happy. 

<<  Happiness  like  mine,"'  continued  sh^ 
^<  would  be  more  general,  would  women  but 
observe  two  maxims.  One  is,  never  to  at- 
tempt an  opposition  to  nature,  biit  gimtly  to 
lead  it  right  by  flatterijig  the  ruling  propensity. 
The  other,  never  to  contemn  small  mattei-s  as 
T  t 
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trifles,  for  by  them  only  can  our  purpose  be 
cfiected.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trifle. 
Minutenesses  form  th^  maganae  of  female 
power.  Connubial  delijf^ht  is  accomplished 
•omewhat  tike  a   dotted  miniature  picture. 


Each  single  touch  is  too  fine  to  produce  m 
visible  efi«ct,  yet,  from  their  frequencyi  the 
por  rmit  sooh  begins  to  open  to  the  view,  and 
shows  how  judiciously  and  happily  the  peacU 
was  applied.^* 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THOMAS  WILLIAMS  MALKIN, 

1.   CHILD  OF   EXTRAORDINARY  ATTAINMENTS,  WHO  LATELY  DIED  AT  HACKNtT* 
IN   AMERICA,   AT    THE  AGE   OF  SIX   YEARS  AND  NINE  MONTHS. 


The  hare  mention  of  the  death  of  so  young  a 
person  would,  in  an  ordinary  case,  be  deemed 
sufficient;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  a  circum- 
stance which  equally  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  moralist,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  philan- 
thropist, without  observing  how  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  the  brightest  prospects  vanish 
which  depend  on  the  precarious  tenure  of 
human  life,  however  bright  and  promising  the 
dawn  of  intellect,  however  encouraging  the  ap- 
pearances of  corporeal  stability.  With  respect 
to  the  uncommon  child  whose  early  fate  yre 
have  to  lament*  the  extent  of  his  attainments 
may  excite  surprise,  and  possibly  in  some 
minds  doubt.  Yet  we  have  well-authcnticat- 
^  accounts  of  juvenile  proficiency ;  and  in  the 
present  instance  there  are  many  and  most  re- 
spectable witnesses  to  attest,  that  amiable  dis- 
positions and  superior  talents  were  never 
united  in  a  more  distinguished  mannei*  than 
in  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch. 
His  knowledge  of  the  English  langaage  was 
correct  and  copious;  and  his  expression, 
vhether  in  speaking  or  writing,  remarkable  as 
well  for  fertility  as  selection.  In  the  Latin  he 
iMd  proceeded  so  far  as  to  read  with  ease  the 
more  popular  parts  of  Ciccro^s  works.  He  had 
■ud^  some  progress  in  French;  and  was  so 
thorough  a  proficient  in  geography,  as  pot 
only  to  be  able,  when  questioned,  to  particu- 
)arixe  the  situation  of  the  principal  countries, 
cities,  rivers,  &c.  but  to  draw  maps  from  me- 
mory, with  a  neatness  and  accuracy  which 
could  scarcely  be  credited  but  by  those  who 
•re  in  possession  of  the  specimens.  Without 
«oy  professional  assistance,  he  had  acquired 
considerable  execution  in  the  art  of  drawing ; 
wad  some  of  his  copies  from  RaphaeVs  heads, 
though  wanting  the  pr^ision  of  the  academy 
9ti|deuts,  evinced  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
ftyle  and  sentiment  of  the  originals^  which 
teemed  likely,  had  be  pursued  it,  to  have  rank- 
ed him  with  the  more  cioinait  profevaora  of 


But  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  chatte- 
tor  was  a  strength  of  intellect,  and  rapidity  of 
comprehension  on  all  subjects,  independent  of 
those  to  which  his  studies  were  immediately 
directed,  which  increasing  with  his  growth, 
seemed  likely  in  manhood  to  have  placed  more 
within  his  reach  ttian  usually  fiills  to  the  lot  of 
humanity  to  grasp  at.  He  united,  in  a  remark- 
able maun ei*,  the  solid  and  the  brilliant;  for 
tl>e  powers  of  his  memory  kept  pace  with  those 
of  his  understanding  and  imagination;  andth^ 
character  of  his  mind  may  be  comprized  in 
these  few  but  comprehensive  words,  that  h^ 
remembered  whatever  he  had  once  seen  done. 
But  it  may  not  be  unintercHtiug  to  particu- 
Wize  the  periods  of  his  short  life  at  which  the 
leading  traits  of  his  character  first  presented 
themselves  to  observation.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  alphabet  long  before  be  could  speak, 
as  exhibited  on  counters,  a  practice  very  judi- 
cious, because  very  enticing  to  children,  and 
as  expressed  iu  books,  to  which,  from  seeing 
them  constantly  about  him,  he  shewed  an  early 
partiality.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  on  hi? 
birthday,  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  his  mother  $ 
aud  though  it  contained  nothing  but  short  ex. 
pressions  of  affoction,  he  soon  afterwards  be- 
gan to  write  iu  a  style  and  on  subjects  t<>  which 
childhood  in  general  is  a  totaJ  stranger ;  and 
this  practice  of  writing  his  sentiments  on  all 
subjects,  he  persevered  in  with  a  continually 
iucieasing  expansion  and  improvement,  both 
as  to  matter  and  manner^  which  we  regret  ' 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  authentic 
cate  by  specimens.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  (three  years  old,)  he  cculd  not 
only  read  aod  spell  with  uufailing  accuracy, 
but  knew  the  Greek  characters,  aud  would 
have  attempted  the  language,  had  not  the 
caution  of  his  parents,  in  this  instance,  dis- 
couraged the  forwardness  of  his  inclination. 
When  he  was  five,  he  had  made  considerable 
advances  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
studies,  which  he  pursued  so  successively  fo^ 
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HMrly  two  yean  lonfer.  His  study  of  Latiii, 
i«  particular,  was  <ar  remoTed  froiD  tbat  me- 
diaiucal  routine  by  which  scholars  of  more 
adtrance4  age  too  frequeotty  proceed.  His 
comparison  of  the  idiom  and  constmctioa 
with  those  of  hw  own  and  the  French  Ian- 
fsaf^,  his  acoteness  in  tracing^  the  etymolo^, 
and  detecting  the  component  parts  of  words, 
bunting  them  through  English  and  French, 
and  inquiring  the  forms  they  assumed  in  Greek 
and  Italian,  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
profed  him  to  have  possessed  a  mind  peculiar- 
ly calcukited  for  philological  inquiries.  Nor 
was  -his  attention  conAued  to  words ;  he  never 
passed  over  any  passage,  the  style  or  subject  of 
whkhwas  obscure  or  difficult,  without  such 
an  explanation  as  satisfied  his  doubts :  nor 
did  he  ever  suffer  errors  of  the  press,  even  the 
trifling  ones  of  punctuation,  to  escape,  with- 
out detecting  and  correcting  them  with  a  pencil 
he  kept  for  the  purpose.  Notwithstanding 
these  studious  inclinations,  he  was  a  child  of 
manly  corporeal  structure,  of  unusual  liveliness 
and  activity.  He  was  by  no  n.eans  grave  in 
his  disposition,  except  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, from  which,  however,  active  sports  were 
snccessAil  in  detaching  him;  but  the  bane  of 
att  improvement,  both  of  mind  and  body,  in- 
dolenoe,  and  the  habit  of  lounging,  were  to- 
tally ex<iluUed  from  the  catalogue  of  his  plea- 
■u^es.  ' 

But  as  mere  description,  unassisted  by  anec* 
dote,  seldom  conveys  a  lively  and  aocnrateidea 
of  character,  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought 
impertinent  to  mention  an' observation  or  two, 
which  moy  serve  to  illustrate  the  turn  of  his 
mind.  Ou  being  told  by  a  lady  that  she  would 
send  for  him  the  following  day,  when  he  should 
draw  as  much  as  he  pleased,  he  said,  '*  I  wisfa- 
to-morrow  would  come  directly.**^  After  a  short 
pause,  he  added,  <*  Where  can  to-morrow  be 
now  ?  it  must  be  somewhere ;  for  every  thing 
is  in  some  place.*^  After  a  little  further  re- 
flection, he  said,  <<  Perhaps  to-morrow  is  in 
the  suu.*'  On  meeting  with  the  following 
aphorism ;  <*  ILeaming  is  not  so  much  esteemed 
by  wise  men,  as  it  in  despised  by  fools ;"  he 
mid,  '*  I  think  the  person  who  wrote  that  sen- 
tence was  himself  very  foolish  *,  for  wise  meu 
esteem  learning  as  much  as  possible,  and  fools 
csmnot  despise  it  more.'* 

But  the  most  singular  instance  in  which  he 
displayed  fertility  of  imagination,  united  with 
the  poVer  of  making  every  thing  he  met  with 
in  books  and  conversation  his  own,  -was  his 
invention  of  an  imaginary  country,  called 
AHcstone,  of  which  he  considered  himself  as 
king.  It  resembled  Utopia,  though  he  had 
Mf«r  beard  of  that  cekhrated  political  ro- 


mance. Of  this  country  he  wrote  the  history, 
and  drew  a  most  curious  and  iofenious  map, 
giving  names  of  his  own  invention  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  ;  and  at 
learning  was  always  the  object  of  his  highest 
respect,  he  endowed  it  most  liberally  wifli 
universities,  to  which  he  appointed  professor* 
by  name,  with  numerous  statutes  and  reguln- 
tions,  which  would  have  reflected  no  disgrace 
on  graver  feunders. 

But  though  in  the  progress  of  his  short  life 
he  waa  continually  employed  in  laying  up  stores 
of  knowledge,  apparently  fer  purposes  which, 
the  event  proved,  were  never  to  be  fulfilled, 
his  last  illness,  which  he  supported  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  almost  unexampled, 
amply  evinced  that  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
ply the  treasures  he  had  acquired  to  th« 
solace  and  relief  of  his  own  mind,  nndef  ^- 
cumstancea  of  trial  and  suffering.  He  fre  ' 
quently  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  of  a  sick-* 
bed  with  the  recollections  of  what  he  had  read, 
seen,  or  done,  in  the  dayaof  health ;  and  littln 
points  of  interest  or  information,  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  made  a  transient* 
impression,  were  as  much  presrnt  to  his  mind 
as  when  they  first  engaged  his  attention.— 
When  a  blister  was  applied  to  his  stomach,  he 
observed,  that,  from  the  appearance  of  it,  h* 
supposed  it  corres ponced  with  what  he  had 
seen  called  a  cataplasm  ;  ^nd  one  day,  whtfn  he 
was  at  the  worst,  he  deiifred  tQ  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  "  a  still-tK>rn  child,''  which 
he  |iad  once  seen  in  an  inscription  on  a  toudi- 
stone,  though  he  said  tbe  inscription  itself  wflft 
too  poor  to  be  worth  remembe^ia|f.  He  often 
talked  of  the  period  of  bis  recovery,  but  never 
with  impatience ;  and  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  body  continued  so  complete  to  the  last, 
that  he  looked  with  interest  and  pleasure  at 
his  dissected  maps  within  half  an  hour  of  his 
dissolution.  Without  entering  wUh  vnneces- 
sary  minuteness  into  the  nature  of  bis  c'.isorder, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  parents  in  general  to 
be  informed,  that  it  afforded  no  confirmation 
of  the  common  idea,  that  early  eXpaupion  o/ 
intellect  is  unfi&vourablc  to  the  continuance  of 
life.  In  consc«iaence  of  the  remarkable  form 
of  his  bead,  \rhich  had  been  much  admired, 
especially  by  artists,  some  doubts  bad  been  * 
sugi^ested,  to  render  it  desirable  to  have  the 
head  as  well  as  tht*  body  examined.  From  the 
rc'vnlt  of  this  investigation  it  appeared,  that 
the  brain  was  unusually  large,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  &ud  healthy  state  j  and  there  was  more 
Aan  ordinary  probability,  from  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution,  and  the  well-propurtioned 
formation  of  his  body,  of  his  arriving  at  man- 
hood, but  for  ont  of  those  accidents  in  the 
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lystem,  to   which  the   old   and   young,  the 
healthy  and  infirm,  are  (qnally  expos^. 

His  illneM  huted  from  the  first  to  tha  thirty- 
first  of  July;  a  period  which,  under  such 
•evere  sufierings,  none  but  a  naturally  strong 
patient  could  have  reached.  On  the  moruing 
of  the  thirty-first,  his  medical  friends.  Dr. 
Lister  and  Mr.  Toulmin,  saw  him,  and  con- 
versed with  him,  as  he  with  them,  after  their 
usual  manner;  and  though  they  had  given 
little  or  no  encouragement  for  many  dajrs,  they 
4idnot,  on  their  last  rtsit,  (such  wasthecol- 
IfBCted  state  of  his  mind,  and  strength  of  his 
apirits)  Apprehend  his  dissolution  to  be  ao 
near.  Soota  after  eleven  o*clock  he  appeared 
much  exhausted ;  hit  breathing  became  very 
difficult ;  his  voice,  which  through  his  illness 
had  been  strong  and  clear,  began  to  falter.— 
Still,  ^however,  he  was  firm  and  composed, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  dbsatia- 
Ihction  or  alarm ;  he  talked  at  intervals  with 
the  most  perfect  consistency,  with  hia  accus- 
tomed powers,  and  usual  kindness  for  those 
idMut  him,  till  he  could  no  longer  utter  a 
■ouad.    In  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  ceaaed 


to  articulate,  and  a  little  before  twelve  o^decl^ 
he  sunk  without  ft  stnigi^  or  a  groan,  ex^ 
citing  more  admiration  under  circumstancei 
from  which  human  nature  is  apt  to  revolt, 
than  when  in  the  iuU  career  of  mental  and  bo* 
dily  improvement. 

Thus  ends  thu  short  history  of  a  child, 
whose  mind,  though  his  years  were  few, 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  maturity.  Hit 
powers  of  understanding,  of  memory,  of'tma^^ 
gination,  were  all  remarkable,  and  the  reason:* 
aUeness  of  hia  mind  was  such,  that  he  ahvaya 
yielded  his  own  to  the  wishes  of  hii  frienda,  aa 
much  from  conviction  aa  compliance.  Hia 
dispositions  were  as  generous  and  amiable  aa 
his  talents  were  brilliant  and  nnivenal  ^  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  aftei^Uft^ 
whether  he  had  dem>ted  the  powers  of  hit 
mind  to  the  fine  arts,  to  belles-lettres,  or  ta 
the  severer  studies,  his  suoceas  would  have 
been  pra-eminent,  and  would  have  phiced  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  wise,  whatever  might 
be  his 'external  couditiomf,  high  in  the  cat»« 
logue  of  worthy  and  uteful  meiabers-of  so* 
ciflty* 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  QN  USEFUL  SCIENCES. 


ON  MAGNETISM. 


Among  the  various  powers  applied  by  our 
witfc  Creator  to  effect  his  purposes,  none  ex- 
cite mure  astonishment  than  those  of  Mag- 
uclism;  which  like  all  the  others  are  known 
only  by  their  effects— efiects  useful,  peculiar, 
wonderful! 

The  natural  magnet  is  a  solid  mineral  suh- 
■tatice,  of  a  dark  greyi&h  colour,  and  of  a 
compact  and  weighty  nature.  It  is  found  in 
different  soils  and  situations,  but  chiefly  in 
iron  mines,  and  possesses  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion aud  direction.  The  artificial  magnet  is  a 
piece  of  iron  or  steel,  to  which  the  properties 
of  the  natural  magnet  have  been  communi- 
cated. The  name  magnet  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  Magnesia,  the  province  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  loadstone  were  dis- 
covered. A  true  magnet,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  has  the  folWwing  characteristics;—- 
it  attiacts  iron,  and  points  nearly  to  the  poles 
of  the  world  J  possesses  both  ^  attractive  and 


repulsive  power  withm  itwlf ;  and  always  in. 
clines  or  tends  to  a  point  below  ihfi  horison.* 

The  ancients  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  nautical  use  now  made  of  the  magnet, 
having  only  discovered  one  of  ito  properties^ 
that  called  attraction.  To  Columbus  we  ar« 
indebted  for  a  great  part  of  its  present  extent 
siye  usefulness  in  navigation  5  for  which  be* 
nefit  his  memory  roust  be  revered  by  all  lovera 
of  science,  and  particularly  by  thote  persona- 
who  are  benefited  by  commercial  advantages. 
The  easential  properties  which  cause  the  phe- 
nomena  of  the  magnet  have  not  been  aaccr* 
talned-,  yet  those  coi^ectures  fi»rmed  on  the 
subject,  which  ascribe  its  properties  and  a& 
fections  to  a  subtile  efiluvia,  universally  dia- 
seminated  through  the  earth  and  its  atmoa. 
phere,  and  produced  i^m  a  central  body  of  a 
spherical  form,  appear  to  be  well  founded  in 
H-eason,  and  are  also  confirmed  by  experiment. 
Bat  the  came  of  ita  directire  ^wtr^  uidAm 
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rariableneM  of  its   direction^    mppear  to  be 
idmoft  intcmtable. 

Tbe  magnet  has  ao-  particular  form,  or  dis- 
tingiiished  external  marks,  but  appears  like  a 
■tone.  Meteorolofi»t8  have  extracted  iron  | 
from  it,  bat  in  sucli  scanty  proportion,  as  not  ; 
to  pay  the  expenec  of  fusion.  Modem  clie-  ; 
miatry  has  discovered  that  ii-oa,  in  its  oxydc  ; 
State, .  parvadcs  all  nature  t  but  the  magnet  i 
attracts  it  only  in  its  metallic  form. 

Wc  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  known 
properties  and  laws  of  magnetism  y  in  which 
Useful  science  we  shall  find  much  in  the  ex-  | 
treme  subtilty  of  its  nature  to  admire,  much  ' 
iirtts  elaborate  affections  to  amuse,  and  in  its 
results  erery  thing  to  excite  our  admiration, 
astonishment  and  gratitude. 

Wc  are  already  acquainted,  by  our  former 
HiTestigations,  with  fire  kinds  of  attraction :— 
First,  graritation,  which  enables  alt  bodies  en 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  retain  their  situ- 
ations; and,  combined  with  the  centrifugal 
force,  causes  all  the  planetary  bodies  of  our 
system  to  reroWe  round  the  sun  at  certain 
distances  firom  that  luminary  and  from  esteh 
other:  secondly,  cohesire  atti-action,  which 
keeps  the  parts  of  bodies  together,  and  unites 
them  in  close  compact :  thirdly,  chemical 
•ttraetion,  call^  affinity,  which  causes  cerUin 
bodies  to  distinguish  each  other  in  preference 
to  other  substances  iutroduaed  into  a  com- 
pounded mass,  and  to  unite  together :  fourthly, 
capillary  attraction,  which  causes  Biiids  to 
rise  in  rery  small  tubes  (this  may  be  con- 
nected with  cohesive  attraction,  beis^  only  a 
different  effect  perceived  of  the  same  cause) : 
iifthly,  we  have  magnetical  attraction;  the 
affections  of  which  the  experiments  wc  shall 
fiave  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  will  explain. 

The  tendency  of  the  needle  to  the  north 
and  south,  is  called  its  direction.  Its  variation 
firom  due  north  and  south,  is  called  its  decli- 
nation; and  its  dip  below  the  horizon,  its 
inclination. 

EXPIRIMINT    OF    COMMUHICATIKO    THE 
MAGNETIC   TIRTUE. 

The  magnetic  virtue  may  be  communicated 
to  a  bar  of  ir.>n  or  steel,  by  placing  two  na- 
tural magnets,  in  a  straight  line,  the  north 
end  of  the  one  opposite  to  the  south  end  of 
the  other;  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  the 
two  ends  of  the  bar  to  be  touched  may  rest 
separately  upon  them:  the  end  designed  to 
point  north  resting  on  the  south  pole  of  the 
har,  and  yice  verm.  Two  other  steel  bars  must 
be  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  north 
•nd  of  one  and  the  south  end  of  the  other  may 


!  rest  OB  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  bar,  the 
'  end  of  each  being  elevated  so  as  to  form  an 
j  acute  angle  with  it.  The  two  ^oblique  hart 
should  be  separated,  by  drawing  them  cou'^ 
trary  ways  along  the  cross  bar,  towards  tho 
natural  magnets,  keeping  them  at  the  sama 
deration  all  the  way;  when  removing  them 
from  the  cross-bar,  ^and  bringing  their  north 
and  south  ends  in  contact,  then  appljring 
them  again  to  it  as  before,  and  repeating  this 
four  or  &we  times;  after  which,  performing 
the  same  operation  with  the  other  sur&ce  of 
the  cross-bar,  it  will  have  acquired  a  perma- 
nent magnetism  and  polarity.  Small  needica 
for  compass  boxes  do  not  require  this  pro- 
oess,  but  may  be  rendered  magnetic  by  friction, 
merely  passing  them  three  or  four  times  over 
a  magnet  in  one  direction. 

A  compass  needle  while  receiving  the  mag* 
netic  virtue  is  violently  agitated;  but  when  it 
has  fully  acquired  the  property,  the  agitation 
ceases.  A  magnet  loses  nothing  of  its  own 
strength  by  a  communication  of  its  property 
to  other  bodies,  but  gains  some  addition  to«ita 
power  by  the  performance.  A  north  or  sontki 
pole  of  a  magnet,  wlien  applied  to  a  bar  or 
j  needle,  produces  the  contrary  polarity;  there- 
fore two  magnetic  bars  should  not  have  th* 
i  poles  of  the  same  description  placed  together, 
for  that  position  wiU  diminish  their  indivi* 
dnal  power. 

Each  point  of  a  magnet  may  be  considered 
as  the  pole  of  a  smaller  one,  tending  to  pro^ 
1  d^ce  on  the  points  of  the  magnet  a  force  con- 
trary to  its  own.  The  degree  of  this  eflfort 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  point,  and  its  nearness  to  the  poles  on 
I  which  it  acts;  hence,  a  narrow  and^  long  bar 
of  steel  is  more  powerful  than  ^  short  and 
broad  one. 

Whatever  oMy  be  in  reality  the  canse  which 
j  produces  magnetism,  we  see  that  its  nature 
is    very  subtile    and  active;    by  its  passing 
through  substances  of  the  most,  compact  na- 
ture, and  by  its  virtue  remaining  unaltered. 

EXpeaiMBRT  OH  iiAGifrrsc^ArmACTioir* 

Thif  fact  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  mag- 
net on  one  piece  of  cork,  and  a  piece  of  steel 
on  another,  and  floating  them  on  water;  when, 
both  being  unconfined,  they  will  approach 
each  other :  and  on  holding  the  piece  of  steel 
in  the  band,  the  magnet  will  approach  to  it 
with  the  same  velocity  as  thay  approached  to 
each  other  when  both  were  at  liberty. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  experiment, 
that  the  iron  being  placed  near  the  pole  of  a 
magnet   becomes    possessed    pf   a    contrary. 
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power.    Their  miiinal  Attraction  may  adso  be 
explained  by  tbe  laws  of  action  and  re-aetion. 
,  which  are  always  equal  and  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Neither  magnetic  attraction  nor  repulsion 
isaflected  by  an  intervening  body^  but  heat 
weakens  the  power  of  maguetism,  .and  some- 
ttmea  destroys  it :  yet  its .  property  may  be 
restored,  though  not  its  power  in  the  same 
degree  as  before.  May  not  this  ciiTumstance 
arise  fr5m  some  of  the  effluvia  haTing  gone 
ofl'  in  consequence  of  heat?  Iron  when  red  hot 
is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet  •,  perhaps  its 
whole  affinity  with  that  power  has  evaporated. 
Philosophers  have  in  i^in  endeavoured  to  i 
estimate  the  force  with  which  the  magnetic 
attraction  acts  at  diiTerent  distances;  but  as 
that  law  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  all 
that  we  can  inler  from  their  observations  and 
experiments  is^that  the  magnetic  power  ex- 
tendli  further  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and 
therefore  its  sphere  of  action  is  variable. 

A  magnet  eaanot  support  even  4ts  own 
Weight  of  metal,  but  its  power  may  be  much 
increased  by  means  of  arming,  which  is  thus 
performed: 


TO  ARM   A   MAGNET. 

Cut  the  magnet  into  a  parallelopipedon,  and 

let  its  two  poles  be, parallel  planes:  place  this 

.  magnet  in  an   armour  of  soft  iron,  which, 

having  a  cross  piece,  with  a  hook  attached, 

will  support  great  weights  suspended  fi'om  it. 

-  The  advantage  gained  by  arming  is  rery  con- 
•iderable ,  a  magnet  that  will  of  itself  support 
tour  or  five  ounces,  will  when  armed  sustain 
twenty  times  that  weight,  it  magnet  and  its 
armour  may  be  enclosed  in  any  material  ex- 
cepting iron. 

'  The  power  of  a  magnet  may  also  be  aug- 
mented without  arming,  by  simply  intro^ 
ducing  auother  piece  of  iron  below  that  it  at 
first  supports;  as  is  evident  on  presenting  to 
it  a  piece  of  iron  heavier  than  it  can  sustain, 
and  afterwards  holding  under  it  another  piece 
at  a  small  distance  fruni  the  fi)rmcr,  when  the 
magnet  will  support  what  before  it  could  not 
lift.  The  cause  of  this  is  assigned  by  Cavallo 
to  the  last  piece  becoming  magnetic,  and  so 

-  increasing  the  attraction  uf  the  first  piece,  and 
in  the  following  manner.  The  end  of  a  piecr 
of  iron  which  is  presented  near  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  becomes  possessed  of  the  south, 
while  the  other  extremity  posse8ses  the  north 
polarity.  Again,  the  second  piece  being  held 
nieair  to  the  north  pole  of  the  first  piece  of  iron, 
acquires  a  south  polarity.  This  must  in- 
crease the  north  power  of  th^  first  piece,  when 
its  south  power  must  also  be  augmented  in 


the  tamedqKrae^ and  thus  it  ia tiiat  the Btftg-. 
net  supports  a  greater  weight  by  the  commm^ 
nkation.  That  this  u  the  true  cause  of  iU 
increased  power  of  attraction  is  evident  by 
phicing  the  south  pole  of  another  magnet 
below  the  piece  of  iron*,  when  the  same  effect 
t#Le8  place.  Preaenting  the  north  pole  of  a 
wagnet  to  the  first  piece  of  iron  produces  a 
contrary  effect  j  for  it  dimiuishcs  th^  power 
of  the  first  nsagnet. 

EZPEaiMENT  ON   TBE  INCREASING   POWER. 
OF   A   MAGNET. 

Suspend  a  magnet  by  a  liook  from  some 
fixed  point,  and  attach  as  much  iron  to  it  as  it 
will  support  together,  with  a  sc^  whicli 
must  also  be  afiixed :  and  you  will  find  that 
every  day  you  may  put  additioata  v^ght  in 
the  scale,  and  the  magnet  will  support  it^ 
which  shews  that  it»  power  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  iron,  becoming  mag- 
netic,  increases  the  power  of  the  magnet  in 
the  manner  before  desa-ibed.    Whei|theiroo 
is  removed  fi-om  the  magnet,  the  power  of  the 
latter  is  rendered  weaker  than  it  was  before 
the  experiment  was  made.     This  illustrates 
the  theory  of  £pinns,  that  the  magnetic  fluid 
is  unequaUy  distributed  in  a  magnet  whiek  has 
a  fixed  polarity,  one  pole  being  oyerchacfedy 
while  the  other  is  undercharged  with  it :  ^nd 
that  there  is  always  a  strong  attraction  be- 
tween these  contrary  poles,  in  conseqaence  of 
this  unequal  distribution  of  power  ^  but  when 
a  piece  of  iron  is  presented  to  either,  that,  by 
iU  becoming  possessed  of  a  contrary  polarity 
to  that  of  the  magnet,  the  power  of  each  end 
on  the  other  is  weakened  by  the  commnnica- 
tion^    and  thereby  its   individual   power  in- 
creased }   for  there  is  in  every  magnet  a  strong 
attraction    between    its    poles  ^    but    when, 
another  substance,  or  a  magnet,  is  presented 
to  either,  the  effect  is  stronger  by  being.dravn 
from  the  contrary  pole.     Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose   that    a    magnet    becomes    continually 
weaker  when  left  alone,  ao  that  it  is  necessaiy 
either  to  place  it  in  armour,  or  leare  apiece  of 
steel  or  iron  on  its  poles  j  because  at  these 
points  the  powers  ai-e  at  tlie  greatest  distance 
from  each  other's  effects.  • 

It  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  true,  that 
the  magnetic  power  may  be  acquired  without 
the  tpplication  of  a  magnet,  and  by  friction 
be  made  to  communicate  that  power  to  iron 
or  8teel.  Rubbing  one  piece  of  iron  on 
another  will  produce  evidences  of  the  mag- 
netic virtue  3  a.-d  even  a .  certain  position  of 
either,  Ion  J  continued,  will  render  that  effect 
permanent..   The  famous  philosopher  of  oar 
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cowiUiy,  I>r.  Gilbert,  in  thettixtecnth  centnry, 
obterved  that  the  small  b«rs  of  a  window  which 
were  pla4%d  obliquely  to  the  hmizoo,  and 
nearly  north  and  south,  by  remaining  ia  that 
situation  for  many  years  became  magnetic. 
The  polarity  thns  communicated  may  be  from 
the  earth  and  its  jatmosphere  ;  for  all  the  ef- 
fects of  magnetism  ovince  that  the  power  is 
deriTcd  from  those  sources,  though  the  pecu- 
liar directive  power  cannot  be  traced  to  its 
primary  natural  cause.  The  particles  of  iron 
being  universally  diffused  through  all  animated 
nature,  as  well  as  in  all  substances  in  the  earth, 
may  not  a  magnet  have  some  effect  on  the 
animal  economy?  As  this  universal  diffu- 
sion of  i:*on  fVilly  justifies  the  idea  that  the 
magnetic  fluid  is  one  of  the.  elements  of  the 
earth  and  its  ahnosphere,  may  we  not  also 
conceive  the  ma^raetic  effluvia  to  be  equally 
disseminated  through  the  globe,  in  such  bodies 
aii  do  not  exhibit  auy  evidences  of  its  existence : 
and  that  ks  visible  effects  result  from  that 
equilibrium  being  destroyed  ? 

EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  POLES 
ON  EACH  OTHER. 

The  dipping-needle  serves  to  shew  the  action 
of  the  two  different  poles  on  each  other  ^  for 
on  presenting  Hie  north  pole  of  a  magnet  to 
the  south  pole  oi'  the  needle,  it  is  attracted ; 
but  if  we  present  the  sume  pole  of  the  magnet 
to  the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  it  is  then  re- 
pelled and  flies  from  the  magnet.  Strew  steel 
hlings  on  a  pane  of  glass,  and  put  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet  under  it,  they  will  then  rise 
on  the  pap«r ;  but  on  holding  the  north  .pole 
pf  another  magnet  directly  over  these  filings, 
they  will  immediately  faU.  Dip  the  north 
pole  of  one  magnet  and  the  south  pole  of  an- 
other in  steel  filings,  and  bring  the- ends  of 
'  the  bars  toward  each  other;  then  the  filings 
will  unite.  But  dip  the  two  north  poles  and 
bring  them  in  contact,  and  the  filings  wi|l 
recede  from  each  other. 

Two  magnets  placed  in  a  straight  \:i^  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  the  south  pole 
of  one  opposed  to  the  noi*tb  pole  of  the  other, 
with  a  pane  of  glass  over  them  ;  on  sprinkling 
steel  filings,  and  tapping  the  glass  to  produce 
a  little  motion  in  the  filings,  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
fluid  'y  those  lying  between  the  two  poles,  and 
near  the  axis,  being  disposed  in  straight  lines, 
going  from^  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  to 
the  south  pole  of  the  other.  Keverse  the  brder 
of  the  magnets,  by  pi  Aring  the  two  poles  of  the 
^me  name  oi>poiiit«,  and  the  filings  will 
be  arranged  ia  curv ;es  receding  from  each 
other. 


OF  THE  I>ECI.I NATION  OF.THE  NEEDLE. 

The  noi-th  pole  of  the  magnet,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  points  nearly  north  5  yet  it  very 
seldom  shews  that  direction  exactly.  Hence 
the  magnetic  meridian  seldom  coincides  with 
the  observed  meridian  of  any  place  on  onr 
globe,  but  generally  varies  either  to  the  east  or 
west.  This  variation  is  not  uniform  at  dif- 
ferent places,  nor, does  it  always  agree  even  ia 
the  same  place ;  at  I^ondon,  fi>r  instance,  in 
the  year  i640  it  was  11**  east,  but  now  it  is  23* 
west.  This  variation  is  always  reckoned  froin 
the  nortn,  either  east  or  west.  The  directive 
pa>«er  of  magnetism,  though  generally  exhi- 
bited by  a  touched  needle,  is  also  evident  in 
small  bars  of  steel  or  iron  fi'eely  suspended; 
as  may  be  seen  by  fine  pieces  of  either  floating 
on  the  snrface.of  water;  but  to  exhibit  thit 
property,  they  must  remain  some  hours,  whea 
they  will  point  nearly,  if  not  exactly,'  north 
and  south. 

The  directive  property  of  the  magnet,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  H alley's  hypothesis,  is  -sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  current  or  the  mag- 
netic fluid  issuing  from  a  central  magnetic 
globe,  which  passing  thi'ough  the  earth  and 
its  atmosphere,  causes  light  bodies  to  move 
with  it. 

To  account  for  the  direction  of  the  magnet 
being  variable,  and  this  variatioji  not  regular 
at  the  aame  place,  nor  in  an  uniform  degree  at 
the  same  time  at  diflcrent  placea,  various 
hypothesis  have  been  formed,  and  some  truly 
curious  and  interesting  ^cperiineuts  have  been 
made  to  illustrate  them,  of  which  number  tlia 
following  appeal's  the  most  ingenious  and 
salisfiM:tory. 

Messrs.  de  la  Hire,  senior  and  junior,  form- 
ed a  globe  out  of  a  very  large  magnet,  and  by 
suspending  it,  found  its  poles;  they  next 
traced  out  its  equatorial  and  meridional  circles. 
The  globe  was  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  one  hundred  pounds.  Placing  it  due 
north  and  south,  and  in  a  position  that  an- 
swered for  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, they  perceived  its  declension  east  and 
west,  in  regard  to  situations  of  places  011  it. 
From  these  remarks  they  inferred  that  the 
magnetic  fluid  w  diffused  through  the  whole 
earth,  asd  obeys  the  universal  laws  of  mag- 
nctisni;  yet  they  do  not  explain  the  causee 
of  the  <Uffcrent  variations  of  it  at  the  same 
place.  The  reguhir  declination  observed  on 
the  magnetic  globe  was  owing  to  the  equality 
-of  contaxture  in  its  parts,  andthevaryiug  mag- 
netic force  at  different  places  on  its  surface. 
But  as  the  contexture  of  the  earth  is  very  irre- 
gular, perhaps  that  circumstance,  united  with 
the  numerous  processes  canTing  on  within  it^ 
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is  the  caiise  of  tbe  Tariaiion,  PercciTiog  that 
the  regular  Tariation  ou  the  magoetic  globe 
arose  from  its  aniform  contextare,  we  may  in- 
fer that  tbe  inconstancy  of  tbe  variation  of  tbe 
needle  on  the  globe  of*onr  earth  arises  from 
the  ineqaality  of  its  parts  No  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory hypothesis  baring  yet  been  formed 
respecting  tWe  variation  of  the  needle  that  can 
be  authenticated  by  facts,  it  is  impossible 
to  foretel  what  this  irregnlirity  will  be  at  a 
future  time  at  any  particular  place,  or  other 
circnmstances  depending  on  that  knowledge, 
though  derived  from  the  experience  l>f  a  long 
continued  series  of  observations.  ' 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Canton  diBCOvered  a  new 
rariation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society-  Observ- 
ing the  direction  of  a"  touched  necfUe  for  a 
whole  day,  he  perceived  that  it  was  never  per- 
fectly at  rest;  that  its  western  declination 
firom  the  pole  was  greatest  in  the  morning,  and 
•least  at  night ;  about  nooh  in  a  medium  of  its 
diurnal  variation.  He  offers  the  following 
rational  solution  of  these  phenomena,  founded 
on  the  known  fact,  that  a  magnet  when  heated 
loses  something  of  its  natural  force.  He  sup- 
poses the  direction  of  tbe  needle  to  be  ocra- 
■ioned  by  the  attraction  of  the  magnetic  fluid, 
and  that  the  attraction  is  strong;est  where  the 
beat  is  weakest ;  therefore  that  tbe  needle  at 
riun-rise  with  us  is  not  so  forcibly  impelled 
towards  the  east,  because  the  magnetic  force 
10  Tessened  by  the  sunV  influence;  conse- 
«|uently  the  needle  points  rather  more  westerly 
at  that  time.  When  the  sun  is  on  our  meri- 
dia.n,  tbe  variation  is  not  changed,  the  action 
of  the  sun  on  each  side  of  us  being  then  equal ; 
towards  evening  the  needle  points  more  east- 
erly, because  it  naturally  points  to  the  part 
within  its  range  tbe  least  heated  by  the  sun. 

EXPERIMBNT. 

This  effect  may  be  understood  by  heating  a 
nagpnet,  and  placing  it  on  one  side  of  a  needle, 
and  another  magnet  in  its  natural  state  on 
the  other  side,  when  the  needle  will  decline 
from  the  heated  one.  Mr.  Canton  perceived, 
from  repeated  experiments,  that  the  diurnal 
Tttriation  of  the  needle  was  about  20  minutes 
of  a  degree,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set. 

OF  THE  DIP  OF  THE  MAGNKTIC  NEEDLE. 

The  needle  has  a  dip,  or  inclination;  tbe 
«att8e  of  which,  like  every  other  peculiar  cha« 


racteristic  of  this  carious  phenomenon,  is  on* 
known.  It  may  be  aecii,  by  placing  an  «»• 
touched  needle  on  a  pivot,  and  presenting  a 
magnet  to  it,  when  it  wiM  iacline  towards  a 
point  below  our  horisoa.  To  conqteract  thii 
effect,  tbe  mechanist  who  coiHtnicts  compasea, 
files  off  part  of  the  inclining  end,  and  by  tliat 
means  batances  the  needle  on  tbe  pivot.  The 
inclination  of  the  needle  m  as  variable  as  it« 
declination.  It  also  varies  at  dilTereat  parts 
of  the  earth  at  tbe  same  time.  The  idea  of 
the  inclination  having  reference  to  latitude 
only  is  a  mistake,  it  being  as  uregular  in  that 
respect  as  the  declination ;  for  at  Paris  in  1806 
it  was  7'i*  25'  north,  and  at  Siena  l^^  8oatb« 
No  doubt  these  variations  depend  on  the  same 
causes  as  those  of  the  direetioo  of  the  needle. 

THEOaT  OF  MAGNETISM. 

The  whole  that  can  be  inferred  of  tbe  nature 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  magnet,  is  briefly 
this: — that  it  attiacts  bodies  in  the  earth;  and 
that  it  has  a  directive  power  which  ie  variable, 
arising  perhaps  from  the  uneqnal  diffusion  of 
the  magnetic  power  in  tbe  earth  and  atmos- 
phere, depending  ou  the  different  conxtitu- 
tioual  circumstances  of  each  of  them,  together 
with  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  that  power. 
Its  attraction  is  evident  on  bodies  on  the  earth  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  earth  contains  bodies 
of  this  attractive  nature,  for  from  the  earth 
they  arc  procured;  and  we  must  suppose  ita 
direction  depends  on  the  inequality  of  attrac- 

i  tion  in  the  earth.  The  variation  in  that  di- 
rection may  also  depend  on  the  parts  which 
contain  the  attractive  power  being  more  or  less 
heated .  These  natural  and  hidden  causes  beinj^ 
incalculable  by  us,  we  never  must  expect  to 

)  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  or  estimation  of 
thcra. 

The  magnetic  fluid  may  be  either  formed 
of  two  kinds  of  elements  united  by  affinity ; 
these  elements  having  a  greater  tendency  to 
each  other  than  to  themselves  :  or  the  pheno- 
mena perceived  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  in 
the  former  case,  may  be  produced  by  the  endea- 
vour of  the  disturbed  effluvium  to  place  itself  in 
equilibrium,  and  in  the  latter  form  its  naturaf 
repulsion  to  itself.  The  directive  power  of 
the  needle,  apd  the  mode  of  constructuig  com- 
passes, aie  so  well  known,  that  it  would  bt 
superfluous  to  introduce  $heoi  lierc 
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CULINARY  RESEARCHES. 

ICotUinuedfrom  Page  207.] 


THB   USELESS  TOAST. 

Mr.  R ,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

epicures  of  bis  time.  Being  very  rich  be 
needed  uothinp^  but  a  srood  appetite  to  satisfy 
it  to  tbe  fullest  extent;  aud  his  house  was 
always  well  stored  with  every  delicacy  which 
raoney  could  procure.  He  would  devour  a 
pigeon-pye  with  the  same  ease  as  if  it  were  a 
twopenny  cheese-cak^,  -swallow  trufflen  like  so 
many  cherries,  and  eat  a  fricasseed  chicken  for 
his  luncheon.  But  his  wife,  who  doubtless 
feared  widowhood,  incessantly  contradicted 
him,  and  thwarted  him  in  all  his  tastes,  so 
much  so,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  himself  at  his 
ease  he  was  obliged  to  shut  him^'^elf  up,  and  not 
9II0W  her  admittance,  in  order  that  he  might, 
without  any  obstacle,  yield  himself  up  to  tbe 
delightfl  of  epicurism.  At  len^jth,  however, 
he  fell  ill ;  and  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
faculty  was  a  strong  do:>e  of  medicine,  and  a 
sjtrict  regimen.  This  was  for  our  epicure  the 
most  unwelcome  order  in  tbe  world,  and  he 
would  certainlv  have  very  ill  complied  with  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  of  JVIrs.  R  , 
who  took  possession  of  all  his  keys,  and  as- 
suming the  station  of  his  nurse,  made  him  act 
completely  according  to  her  wishes,  as  is 
'  always  the  case  with  those  who  are  confined 
to  their  beds.  Xhe  medicines  were  of  service  j 
Mr.  R—  was  much  relieved,  and  judged  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  At  length  he 
uas  permitted  to  eat;  and  the  physician,  well 
aware  of  his  weak  side,  scrupulously  ordered 
the  exact  quantity  of  food  he  should  talce, 
which  consisted  for  the  first  time  of  a  soft  egg, 
and  one  round   of 'toast.     Mr.  R  would 

rather  that  the  ef;tr  should  have  been  laid  by 
an  ostrich  than  a  fowl,  but  he  consoled  himself 
in  thinking  of  the  toast;  he  caused  tbe  largest 
loaf  that  could  be  procured  to  be  bought,  so 
that  when  made  it  was  more  than  a  yard  long, 
and  weighed  ncai:ly  a  pound.  Mrs.  R — *- 
would  have  interfered  but  without  success,  as 
he  only  followed  the  physiciau's  ordinance. 
The  e^f;  was  ushered  in  with  great  solemnity, 
and  placed  on  the  sick  man's  bed,  who  pro- 
posed himself  a  great  enjoyment ;  but,  fatal 
misfortune,  he  sipped  the  white  with  so  much 
avidity  that  be  swallowed  the  yolk  I  O  dire 
calamity,  deplorable  pi*ecipitation,  i»bicb  ren- 
dered the  delicious  toast  completely  useless  ; 
aud  Mrs.  R  gravely  caused  it  to  be  taken 

•way  with  the  egg-shell.      The  despair  into 
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which  this  occurrence  plunged  Mr. 
very  nearly  made  him  have  a  relapse,  and  he 
only  recovered  his  good  humour  at  the  next 
indigestion. 

A  PLAN  FOE  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
CULINAmT  ART. 

It  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  culinary 
^,  that  all  the  new  discoveries  and  invention^ 
which  take  place  during  the  period  of  each 
year,  should  be  carefully  recorded  for  th« 
increase  of  our  present  enjoyment,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  future  generations.  A  period!* 
cal  work  of  this  nature,  which,  to  avoid  the 
frequent  expence  of  stamp  duties  (which  often 
paralizes  thought  even  in  its  burth)  need  only 
appear  once  a  month,  would  be  of  infinite 
utility.  All  that  the  geuius  of  good  living 
each  day  delights  to  invent,  would  be  faithfully 
'recorded;  the  progress  of  each  ingcipious  artist 
would  be  made  known,  and  their  constant  ef- 
forts to  deserve  public  approbation  ;  added  to 
which  a  long  Ibt  of  all  kind  of  provisions 
would  be  given,  aud  tbe  whole  to  conclude 
with  an  account  of  all  the  celebrated  indiges- 
tions that  have  taken  pl^e,  with  their  causes 
and  effects.  This  work  might  also  become  a 
channel  of  correspondence  between  the  epi- 
cures of  every  country.  It  would  establish  a 
medium  of  communication  between  all  large 
citi^  for  every  thing  relating  to  cookery ;  each 
town  already  celebrated  by  its  alimentary  pro- 
ductions, or  that  wished  to  acquire  a  name, 
would  exert  all  its  abilities  to  merit  a  place  in 
the  proposed  publication. 

This  monthly  courae  of  emulation,  in  which 
each  town  would  seek  to  cut  a  figure,  by  spar- 
ing no  pains  to  outdo  their  rivals,  would  very 
speedily  bring  about  a  viitible  amelioration  iu 
all  the  productions  of  the  culinary  system  j 
poultry  would  be  more  carefull^  futteued, 
pastry  kneaded  more  scientifically,  game  more 
skilfully  selected,  and  not  whethiT  old  or 
young,  tender  or  tough,  indiscriminately  put 
to  the  spit ;  pickles  aud  preserves  would  he 
more  cautiously  prepared;  in  short,  the  glorv 
of  each  town  and  counti*y  would  be  interested 
that  nothing  beneath  the  standard  of  medJtK- 
crity  should  reach  the  capital ;  for  this  perio- 
dical work  would  exercise  on  these  productions  . 
a  criticism  as  severe,  though  far  moreim  parti- 
al than  the  Review*  is  oneverj-publicalion,  ai  d 
Ts'ewrtpapers  on  our  most  favourite  couiediau» 
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'  Am  undertaking  oa  the  above  plan  woulU  iu- 
■ure  saccess,  for  every  town  aud  city  would 
take  an  interest  in  its  support,  and  every  true 
*bom  epicure  would  joyfully  contribute  BO]i»e> 
thing  to  its  improvement.  But  a  considerable 
sum  would  be  required  to  establish  a  work  of 
this  kind,  as  it  would  need  a  very  eicteusive 
cocrcspondencCf  ind  aumerouH  travellers  must 
be  kept  at  a  high  sakuryy  in  order  to  nial(e  dis- 
coveries, and  these  must  be  men  scientifically 
acquainted  with  the  art.  It  is  true  that  this 
advaiice  would  toon  be  repaid  with  interest ; 
as  many  celebrated  provincial  epicures,  ani 
laated  with  the  zeal  of  fitrtheriag  so  gk>rioBs 
a  cause,  stimulated  vith  the  hope  of  being 


made  honourable  mention  of  in  this  wOrl^ 
would  not  delay  m  offering  themselves  as  gra* 
tuitous  travellci-s.  Subscribers  would  coma 
in  crowdit,  and  the  Editor^s  tiCble  would  daily 
be  covered  with  exquisite  dainties  which,  ai| 
presents,  would  shower  upon  them  from  every 
quarter.  We  do  not  applaud  ouradves  a  little 
for  having  coaoeived  this  plan,  and  hope  that 
80«e  of  our  readers  will  put  it  in  executiMi  j 
but  while  waiting  in  the  hope  of  our  wirii«» 
being  realized,  we  will  in  our  next  give  ma 
account  of  a  few  discoveries  that  hare  be^ 
lately  muide  ^a  the  Continent,  and  which  oar 
conrespofBdeols  have  kindly  forwarded  to  us. 


POETRY, 

ORIGINAL  AND   SELECT. 


ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  WINTER. 
Stat,  sylvan  friend,  with  plenty  blest. 
Who  scom*«t  the  niggard's  icy  breast ; 
And  as  alone,  at  early  mom. 
You  brush  the  thicket,  trace  the  lawn, 
List  to  what  sings  Amintor  : 

To  thee  the  friendly  bint  is  sent. 
Where  more  than  meets  the  ear  is  meant  j 
The  while,  with  dog  and  gan,  you  roam. 
Think  on  your  townsman,  fiir  from  home, 
Deny'd  the  sports  of  winter; 

When  Easter  chicks  begin  to  crow. 
And  azure  decks  the  mouiitain  sloej 
When  forest  trees  wear  sickly  hue^. 
And  agues  uait  on  evening  dewsy 

l^y  up  health,  nor  stint  her : 

Prepare  the  ham,  the  chick,  the  chine, 
<  Nor  spare  the  produce  of  the  vine ; 
Fill,  fiU  thy  stores  with  brightest  coal, 
And  something  for  the  Christmaa  bowl, 
To  cheer  thy  fric  nd  in  winter. 

The  reaper's  moon  and  harvest  past, 
RuJc  blows' the  equinoctial  blast. 
Ah!  now,  my  rural  fiicnd,  beware. 
This  season  claims  thy  utmost  ciu*e; 

Health  bids  theo  store,  nor  stint  her 

Survey  thy  cot,  secure  thy  roof, 
Soon  make  it  rain  and  tempest  proof  j 
So  when  the  sabl**  cloud  falls  low. 
Thy  heart  shall  yield  th«:  plcasii  g  glow. 
That  sooths  the  r«ige  of  winter. 

Re-furbish  up  thy  warm  surtout, 
i'he  buckskin  glove  aad  friendly  boot; 


And  let  the  hat  that  shields  thy  head; 
Around  its  ample  cover  spread  ; 

This  do  for  health,  nor  stint  her ; 

Above  the  rest,  be  this  your  care. 

Use  exercise  and  mofning  aiz^ 

And  this  you'll  ^nd  pf  such  avail, 

Wbtfe  city  ^ps  look  thin  and  pale, 

I  You'll  wear  the  rote  in  winter. 


THE  FILBERT. 

Nav  gathei-  not  that  61bert,  Nicholas, 
There  is  a  luaggot  there,  it  is  his  house. 
His  castk — oh  commit  no  burglary! 
Strip  him  not  naked,  'tis  his  clothes,  his  sbelL 
His  bones,  the  very  apmour  of  his  life. 
And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas! 
It  ^ere  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut. 
Or  with  thy  ci'ackers  or  thy  double  teethe- 
So  easily  all  things  may  be  destroyed! 
But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 
To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  Glb«rt  shell. 
There  were  two  great  men  once  amused  them- 
selves 
With  wa^:hing  maggoty  run  t)ieir  wriggling 

race. 
And  wagering  on  their  speed  ;  bat  Nick,  to  qs 
It  were  no  sport  to  see  the  pampered  worm 
Roll  out  aud  then  draw  in  bis  f^lds  of  fat. 
Like  to  some  barber's  leathenu  powder  bag 
Wherewith  be  feathers,  fro&t^,  or  cauliflowers 
Spruce  Beau,  or  Lady  f^ir,  or  Doctor  gimrc. 
Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 
Hath  nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ord&inedj^ 
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tncrease  not  thou  the  number!  him  the  moose, 
Gnawing  with  ui'jbling  tooth  the  shells  de- 
fence, 
May  from  his-native  tenement  eject ; 
Him  may  the  nut-hatch,  piercing  with  itrong 

bill, 
tJnwittine:ly  destroy,  or  to  his  hoard 
The  squirrel  bear,  at  leiaure  to  he  erack'd. 
Man  also  hath  his  dangers  and  his  fOes 
As  tliis  poor  maggot  hath,  and  when  I  muse 
Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears,  , 

The  majr^ol  knows  not-— 'Nicholas,  methinks 
It  wer€  a  happy  metamorphosis 
To  be  enkcrnelled  thus :  ne^er  to  hear 
Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots, 
Kings,  jacobines,  and  tax-commissioners  j 
To  feel  no  motion  hut  the  wind  that  shook 
The  filbert-ti-ec,  and  rock'd  mc  to  my  rest  5 
And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 
To  live  luxurious !  the  perfection  thb 
Of  comiort !  it  were  to  unite  at  once 
Hermit  retirement,  aldermanic  bliss^ 
And  stoic  independence  of  mankind. 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

BY  GEOB4aB  GORDON ^  I«ORD  BYR09. 

Away  with  your  fiction  of  flimsy  romance, 
Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has 
woVe ;     * 
(Give  me  the  mihl  beam  of  the  sonl-breaking 
glance, 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  th*  ftrrt  kiia 
of  love. 
Ye  rhymers  whose  bosoms  with  fantaisy  glow. 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the 
grove  J 
JFrom  what  blest  inspiration    your    sonnets 
woiild  flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of 
love. 
If  Apollo  shoilld  e'er  his  assistance  refuse. 
Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  ^m  your  service  to 
rove. 
Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse. 

And  try  the  e£fect  of  the  first  kiss  of  lore. 
I  hate  yon,  ye  coW  com^nwitious  of  art> 
Though  prtides  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots 
rcpn^ve, 
I  coui-t  the  eflusiont  that  spring  from  the 
heart. 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss 
of  love. 
Your  shepherds,  your  flocks— those  fantastical 
themrs. 
Perhaps   may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can 
move. 


Arcadia  displays  bat  a  region  of  dreams  : 
What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss 
,  of  love? 
Oh !  cease  to  affirm,  that  man,  since  his  birth. 
From  Adam,  tUl  now,  has  with  wretchedness 
strove*. 
Some  p6rtiou  of  Paradise  still  is  on  earth. 

And  Eden  revives  in  the  fii*st  kiss  of  love. 
When  age  chilli  the  blood,  wheit  our  pleainret 
are  past. 
For  years  flfcet  away  with  the  wmgs  of  the 
dove,-*- 
The  devest  remembrance  will  atill  be  the  last, 
Our  sweetest  memorial,  the  firit  kiss  of  tove. 

SONG. 

Dear  Chloe,  let  not  pride  devour 

That  little,  vain,  affected  heart ; 
Because  I  said  the  fairest  flower 

Ne'er  breathed  the  sweets  thy  lipi  impart 
Nor  spoil  that  face  with  airs  so  silly. 

Nor  point  those  lovely  eyes  with  scorn  j 
Because  I  swore  the  rose  and  lily 

Ne'er  gave  such  beauties  to  the  mom« 
Yes  1  thou  art  likf— ^o  like  the  flower. 

Its  warning  fate  should  fill  with  sorrow  j 
The  blooming  plaything  of  an  hour. 

But  plucVd,  and  torn,  «ad  dead  to-morrow. 

WOMAN.       , 
The  pride  of  the  hero— the  theme  of  the  bard. 
Whom  valour  and  genius  rival  to  guard  j 
The  soother  of  grief,  of  pleasure  the  aest. 
Refining  the  passions  that  rage  in  l^s  breast; 
Shall  not  Man,  wh6m  these  virtues  were  giV'n 

to  bless. 
Sweet  Woman!  thy  charms  and  perfections 

confess? 
When  the  Deity  bade  his  new  planet  descend. 
And  deignM  iathe  system  the  orb  to  commend. 
Benignant  beheld  creation's  vast  frame, 
And  Man,  his  own  image,  there  destin'd  to 

He  saw  the  sole  void  in  the  mighty  design,^ 
And  W«*an  perfected-*proclaim'd  aU  divine, 
1 1  Hence  ye  sophists,  who  vain  would  Omnisci- 

I  ence  controul, 

I I  And  in  Woman's  bright  form  deny  dwells  s 
I  soul ; 

By  prejudice  blinded,  fair  science  ye  veil* 
|!  From  minds  that  wouM  soar  where  ye  could 
I  not  prevail : 

Then  assutne  that  no  sense  the  feir  statues 
.  possess. 

And  weakly  assign  them  to  folly  and  dicss. 
'1     Una 
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But  oft,  like  a  meteor,  the  spirit  bursts  bright, 
Sheds  a  radiance  that  dazzles  with  awe  and 

delijjht ; 
Freed  from  trammels  of  ignorance,  Woman 

ascends, 
And  the  sage  to  her  lesson  delighted  attends. 
In  the  contest  of  wit — a  sweet  victor  she  shines, 
And  from  custom,  not  weakness,  stern  learning 

resigns. 
In  Greece,  when  refinement  first  smiPd  upon 

Mail, 
When  Art  her  new  model  and  stuCue  began ; 
When  Credulity  gave  each  perfection  a  form, 
And  bade  them  the  fanes  of  her  woi-ship  adorn : 
What  symbols  chose  sages,  whom  still  we  ad- 
mire. 
What  emblems  for  virtues  they  wrote  to  in. 

spire  ? 
Thy  form,   lovely  Woman,    embodied    each 

thought. 
And  sculptors  adorM    the  fair  marble  they 

wrought. 
Ev'n  now,  wbeu  religion  has  beamed  on  the 

mind. 
And  no  longer  we  worship  the  fair-ones  en. 

shrined. 
What  heart  but  yields  homage  to  honour  and 

truth, 
As  they  charm  in  the  person  of  beauty  and 

youth. 
That  breast  so  repellent  to  reason^s  controol. 
In  the  test  of  her  converse  io  mark  not  a  soul ; 
To  him  be  the  mrious  of  dullness  assign^, 
^tot  thou,  lovely  Woman,  but  he  wants  a  mind 


TO  LOVE. 

While  all  to  sing  thee,  gentle  passion. 

Each  >Iu8e*s  aid  implore. 
Since  thou  art  now,  'tis  said,  in  fashion, 

Receive  one  Laureat  more. 

Spirit  of  life !  thy  bonudless  sway 

Erects  the  warrior's  plume, 
When  thundering  voUies  dim  the  day. 

And  threat  his  instant  doom. 

Cold  though  the  courtier's  bosom  be, 

Distrustful  of  each  friend. 
It  glows,  auspicious  Love !  to  thee— 

To  thee  bis  brows  unbend. 

The  plodding  cit  whose  vigils  still 

At  interest's  shrine  are  paid, 
Through  his  dense  soul  feels  passion  thrill, 

To  sooth  the  toils  of  trade. 

The  Poet — wild  enthusiast— tunes 
Thy  harp's  sweet  chords  alone : 

The  player  Romeo  assumes 
And  feels  bis  flame  at  home. 


Long,  mighty  Love,  here  smiling  reign. 
Where  Freedom's  banners  wave,  ^ 

Thy  chaste  delights  shall  ever  claim 
The  valour  of  th3  brare. 

While  tyrants  iron  sceptres  sway. 

While  abject  vassals  groau, 
I^ng  may  thy  pow'rv  'mid  Time's  decay. 

Beam  on  our  happier  throne. 


SONNET. 

Cold  is  the  senseless  heart  that  never  strove 
With  the  wild  tumults  olfa  real  flame, 
Rugged  the  breast  tha^  beauty  cannot  tame^ 

Nor  youth's  enlivening  graces  (each  to  love. 

The  pathless  vale,  the  long  forsaken  grove, 
The  rocky  cave  that   btars  the  fair  one's 

name, 
With  ivy  mantled  o'er.     For  empty  fame 

Let  him  amidst  the  rabble  toil,  or  rove 
In  search  of  plunder  far  to  Western  clime. 

Give  me  to  waste  the  hours  in  amorous  play 
With  Delia,  beauteous  maid,  and  build  the 

rhyme. 
Praising  her  flowing  hair,  hei*  suowy  anus. 
And  all  the  prodigality  of  charms, 

Form'd  to  enslave  my  heart,  and  grace  my  lay  t 


ODE  TO  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  pensive  virgin!  ever  hail! 
Oft  have  I  met  thee  in  the  vale. 
And  oft  inscribed  a  soug  to  thee. 
When  niusiug  near  yon  aged  tree  : 
Nor  serious,  silent  Solitude, 
Did'st  thou  despise  my  numbers  rude. 
Remote  from  man,  in  shady  dell. 
Thou  hcarst  the  loud  funereal  bell. 
Or  from  the  thronged  city  far. 
At  evening  connts  each  little  star ; 
Or  by  the  pale  moon's  silver  light. 
O'er  hill  and  forest  takes  thy  flight. 
Sweet  nun,  who  haunts  the  lonely  lane. 
Teach  me  that  life  is  short  and  vain, 
That  g^randeur,  pageantry,  and  powV, 
Will  vanish  all  at  death's  dread  hoar  j 
That  beauty's  roses  soon  decay, 
Like  oderiferous  flow'rs  in  May  j  . 
Teach  me  to  weep  for  others  woe, 
O  cause  the  |ender  tear  to  flow ! 
Fair  woodland  nymph !  when  all  is  still, 
,  Thou  climb'st  the  high  a4jacent  hill. 
And  oft  by  Thames's  rushy  side, 
Delight'st  to  hear  thejimooth  waves  glide  5 
Sister  of  Peace  and  Piety, 
Sweet  nun,  I  long  to  vif  it  thee. 
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THE  CALENDAR* 

januarius.^ 

The  fyret  fiix  yercs  of  msnaca  byrtK  and  aefe, 

May  well  be  conj pared  to  Janyucrc 
For  in  this  month  is  no  strength  nor  coun^ 
More  than  in  a  chyldc  of  the  aege  uf  six 
yerc. 

VCBRUARIU9.      ' 

The  other  six  yeres  is  like  February 

In  the  ende  thereof  beguyneth  the  spryngc 

That  tyme  children  is  most  apt  and  redy 
To  receyve  chatysement,  nurture,  and  lem- 
ynge. 

MARTIUS. 

'  if arche  betokeneth  the  six  yeies  foUowyngc 

Araylng  the  erthc  with  pleasant  verdure 
That  season  youth  thought  for  nothynge. 
And  wothont  thought  dooth'  his  sporte  and 
pleasure. 

APRTLIS. 

The  next  six  yere  maketh  foure  and  twenty 

And  figured  is  to  joly  A  prill 
That  tyme  of  pleasures  man  hath  most  plenty 

Fresche  and  louying  his  lustes  to  fulfyll. 

MAIVS. 

As  in  the  month  of  Maye  all  thing  in  mygth 
So  at  thirty  yeres  man  is  in  chyef  lyking 

Pleasant  and  lusty  to  every  mannes  sygth 
In  beaute  and  strength  to  women  pleasying. 

JUNIUS. 

In  June  all  tbyng  lalleth  to  rypenesse 
And«o  dooth  man  at  thirty-six  jrere  old 

And  ftndyeth  for  to  acqiin«  rychease 
And  taketh  a  wife  to  keepe  his  bouseholde. 

JULIUS. 

At  forty  3rere  of  aege  or  ellet  nerer 
-     Is  ony  man  endcwed  with  wysdome 
For  than  forth  his  myght  fiiyleth  ever 
As  in  July  doth  every  blossome. 

AUGUSTUS. 

The  goddess  of  the  erthe  is  gadred  evermore 

In  August  so  at  Ibrty  eight  yere 
Man  ought  to  gather  some  goodes  in  store 

To  susteyne  aege  that  than  draweth  nere. 

SEPTEMBER. 

l.pte  no  man  thynke  for  to  gather  plenty 
Yf  at  fifty  four  yere  he  have  none 

*  From  a  Sarum  black-letter  Missal,  which 
uppears  to  have  been  printed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  I  send  yon  these  quaint  lines,  which 
are  subjoined  to  the  calendar.  As  books  of 
that  early  date  are  now  become  rare,  perhaps 
these  verses  will  be  esteemed  a  curioaity  by 
general  readers.  H. 


No  more  than  yf  his  barne  were  empty  , 
In  Septembrc  when  all  his  come  is  gone. 

OCTODER. 

By  Octobre  betokc^eth  sixty  yere 
That  age  hastely  duoth  muu  assayle 

Yf  he  have  outgh  than  it  dooth  apperc 
To  lyve  quyetjy  after  his  travayle. 

NOVEMBER. 

\Van  man  is  at  sixty  six  yere  olde 

Which  lykened  is  to  bareync  Novembre 

He  waxetli  unweldy  sekely  and  cold 
Thau  his  soule  hclth  is  time  to  remembre. 

DECEMI^ERr 

The  yere  by  Deccmbre  taketh  his  ende 

And  so  dooth  man  of  threescore  and  twelve 

Nature  with  aege  wyll  him  on  message  seude 
Tho'  tyme  isicome  that  he  must  go  hymselve . 


THE  OLD  MAN*S  COMFORTS^ 

And  HOtV  HE  GAINED  THEM. 

You  are  old,  Father  \yilUam^'the  young  ma» 
cried, 
The  few  locks  that  are  left  you  are  grey ; 
You  are  hale.   Father  ^VUliam,  a  hearty  old 


Now  tell  me  the  reason  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  re- 
plied, 

I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fart, 
A  lid  abusM  not  my  health  and  my  vigour  at  first^ 

That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last. 

You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  maa 
cried, 

And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away^ 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  arc  gone^ 

Now  tell  me  the,  reason  1  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  Father  William  re- 
plied, 
I  rememberM  that  yonth  conld  not  last; 
I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 

That  1  never  might  grieve  for  the  past. 
You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  maa 
cried, 
And  life  must  be  has^tening  awky ; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  tipoa 
death! 
Now  tell  me  the  reason  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  young  man,  Father  William 
replied. 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engi^  ;— 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God  I 

And  he  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


COVISNT-GARDEN. 
On  Titcsday,  November  l/th,  wai  pro- 
duced at  this  theatre  for  the  first  time,  a  netr 
Opera,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  entitled 
1\qo  Facts  under  a  Ho6d. 

The  public  have  been  so  ititich  indebted  to 
this  gentleman  for  a  pleasant  laufch  at  the 
theatre,  that  it  would  he  but  jiistice  to  pardon 
hiD)  greater  errors  than  he  is  called  to  plead 
guilty  to  in  the  present  p.iece. 

It  is  perhaps  not  the  best  of  his  dramas,  but 
it  most  certainly  i«  not  the  worst.  It  has  the 
raciness  of  its  parent  soil,  the  smack  of  its  ori- 
ginal growth,  in  as  atrong  a  manner  as  any  of 
the  other  productions  of  thift  ^anileman  ;  but 
it  has  not  (we  will  be  bold  enough  to  say)  that 
•  exaggerated  caricatui'e,  and  pleaHing  eecentri- 
city  which,  with  all  their  grotesque  rtelatiouM 
of  nature,  never  failed  to  please  ns  better  thau 
the  studied  attempts  at  seriousaets  and  dra- 
matic skill,  which  have  of  late  beea  iirequent 
with  the  writers  af  this  school. 

Why  wiU  Mr.  I>it>din  rei inqu  ish  his  old  habit ' 
of  punning?  It  wan  extremely  amusing,  and 
made  us  laugh  heartily.  '  He  has  not  the  grace 
or  dignity  to  be  serious,  and  he  fails  when  be 
ceases  to  be  comical. 

The  plot  of  this  piece  is  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning. It  is  a  female  dis^itise,  which  com- 
mences with  a  straw  bonnet  and  a  stuff  gown, 
and  is  set  to  rights  again  by  the  assumption 
lofasilkand  muslin  one.  This  is  scarcely  an 
incident,  much  less  a  plot ;  but  this  is  all  the 
plot  which  is  shewn  in  the  action. 

There  was  no  character,  properly  to  called, 
in  which  a  general  humour  was  exhibited  in 
action.  Ltston  was,  as  usual,  a  simpleton  \ 
Fawcett  a  droll;  and  Simmons  a  fooMsh  tewQ 
ckrk. 

The  great  excellence  of  this  Opera  is  its 
music,  which  is  principally  the  compoBitiou  of 
Shield.  His  part  of  it  is  at  once  acientific  and 
aimple,  tender  without  weakaesa,  and  simple 
without  monotony. 

The  fine  solos  On  the  ba8MH>n,  flute,  and 
harp,  were  ably  executed  by  the  orchestra,  and  \ 
the  accompauimetitit  on  the  harpsichord  and  I 
ergftn  were  per&rmcd,  for  the  most  part,  with  i 
judgment  aud  prciisiou*,   but  we  were.disap-  \ 
pointed  in  not  finding  the  whole  of  the  amsic  , 
to  be  new,  and  originally  composed  for  the 
Opera.    This  may  be  concluded  from  an  am- 
biguous line  in  the  title-page  of  the  book  sold 


at  the  theatre,  viz.— "The  Overtttn  and  ^€f# 
Music  composed  by  Mr.  Sh^d  ;'*  and  even  if 
several  of  the  melodies  could  set  be  traced  t0 
former  tunes,  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  adapted  to  the  new  words  would  shew 
that  Mr.  Shield  cannot  have  originally  com- 
posed them.  In  several  of  the  songps  the  metre 
of  the  poetry  does  not  natUrally  correspond 
with  that  of  the  music,  and  the  aukward  pro- 
nwicia^on  of  many  words  which  arises  (torn,  it 
cannot  pleass  a  discerning  hearer. 

Howevei-,  in  other  points  of  oonsideraiioBy 
this  Opera  is  of  a  very  respectable  kind.  For 
such  wellcomposedy  sAdequally  well  executed 
sestets,  chorusses,  trios,  aad  duets,  are  vvt 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  English  Operas; 
and  almost  every  aong,  from  those  in  the  6r^^ 
bura  style,  to  the  pretty  aites  in  the  style  of  a 
Vauxhall  song,  with  the  raw  dw>  dmo,  is  good 
in  all  its  kind.  Mrs.  Dickotts  shews  in  dps 
picec  that  she  is  not  only  a  very  respectable 
singtf,  but  also  a  tery  elegant  and  jndieicHn 
acttesB ;  but  if  she  could  bear  the  effbct  of  her 
good  and  powerful  voice,  at  a  distance,  she 
would  find  that  she  has  no  occasion  to  aim  art 
loudliess,  which  sometioMS  tidtes  away  the 
higher  finish  of  a  passage,  or  overstraias  a 
note^witk  thamost  aalaral  flew  of  her  voice 
she  has  power  enou^ 

Mr»  Indedon  has  not  so  many  apportattitit^ 
of  shewing  his  abilities  to  advantage  in  this 
Opera  as  Mrs.  Dickons,  hatio  the  song,  "  Tkt 
bltut  of  war  wuyhudlf  bicWy'  with  the  finale 
after  it,  and  in  othec  difficult  pieces,  he  main- 
tains his  ilsiMl  respectability. 

Mr.  Bellaay  haa  a  Heantifal  ballad  which 
he  snug  deilightfidly,  and  was  rewarded  with 
aneneore  and  great  applause.  Thtf  good  ef- 
fects however,  of  this  song  and  several  others, 
would  have  been  much  encreased  if  the  band 
had  been  less  Jieree  in  their  accompaniments. 
We  were  disappointed  that  Mr.  Shield  had  not 
made  more  use  of  this  performer's  powers,  as 
he  possesses  an  extensive  and  melodtom  voice, 
with  a  fall  evea  tone,  whieh  enables  him  to 
give  a  new  cliaracter  to  our  bass  songs,  by 
adding  to  the  strength  and  expression  of  the 
Enf^ish  school,  the  taste  and  el^fance  of  the 
Italian. 

Mrs.  C.  Kemble  performed  as.  well  as  her 
part  wouM  admit ;  ahd  Miss  Bolton  sang  with 
sweetness  and  taste. 
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A  WW  tn«cdy,  eatiUed  Joii^iraier  wm 
Wm  gilt  forward  at  tkis  tiMatre  am  Wcdimday, 
December  idtk.  Tbc  ioUoving  are  the  pria- 
ciptti 

DKAMATIf  PEmiOWiK, 

Famlkcocr Mr.  Ei^USTOV. 

Coant  Orsiai Mr.  PowCLL. 

Sualey BCr.  H.  SlODon. 

Benedetto Mr.  Palmkr. 

Coaatew  On(i«i...Mn.  Powcix. 

l^aareUa Mrs.  H.  SiDDOVt. 


Tkis  play  k  ascribed  to  BIr.  Godwia;  bat, 
we  are  persoaded,  wUlioat  reason.  Mr.  Gtid- 
vio  is  a  geatlenaaB  of  an  coceitxic  bat  Tigaroas 
jniad ;  a  writer  perhaps  not  very  conrersaat 
with  the  Muse  of  Tragedy,  but  wbo  bas  nercr 
}h:cu  suspected  of  &Uittf  in  bis  intimacy  wiib 
Cummoa  Sense.  If  Mr.  Godwin,  bowcrer,  be 
Ibe  aatbor  of  tbe  present  piece,  be  mast  be  an 
alien  to  tbe  society  of  both, — an  omleagt  botb  j 
of  Poetry  and  Prose, — a  wanderer  on  tbe  wide 
wastes  of  foUy,-*Qot  indeed  aitbont  a  humtty — 
for  be  found  one  at  tbai  welcome  Hospital  of 
Foo!s, — that  long  estaUbbed  ckemosynary 
Board  of  Dnllnets,— *yclept  Dnuy-Lane. 

1  o  tbe  name  of  wonder,  wbat  do  tbe  managers 
mean  by  tbis  rank  firand  apon  tbe  pnblic? 
Hare  tbey  no  name  in  tbeir  lireried  trib^  of 
fools,— HM>  worn  out  stnmp  of  aatborsbip,<— 
•— no  tacker  of  tcroe  pantomiauc  prose,— so 
miserable  compiler  of  old  rbimes  liir  old  mnaac, 
a  Urcencr  vitboat  tbe  merit  of  (bat  brave  tbeft 
w  bich  compensates  for  its  diigrace  in  its  dex- 
terity y — bare  tney  none  of  tbcse  (or  bare  tbeir 
«!irrs  rebelled  i«atnst  tbem)  tbat  tbey  sbonld 
attempt  to  sink  down  a  popular  and  splendid 
name,  by  »o'beaTy  a  cbarge  aa  amking  bim  tbe 
Author  of  tbis  Tragedy. I  We  baTe  no  patience 
Vitb  this  trick. 

Tbe  principal  f^mrcnU  in  tbe  tragedy  is 
Atjl^'Jm.  CouQtesfl  of  Orsiai ;  a  lady  to  wbom 
England  bad  tbe  booour  of  giving  birtb,  and 
Italy  a  bn&band.  It  appears,  by  ber  own  con- 
ftsi>>oa,  that  sbe  bad  been  gailty  of  some  gal- 
Uutries  in  ber  youth ;  that  sbe  bad -some  sbsve 
io  tbe  private  history  of  Cbarks  II.  a  asoRarch 
who  seems  to  hiive  possessed  as  nmny  mistresses 
as  King  Priaas,  and  wbo,  frum  bis  fome  in 
secret  amours,  has  tbe  bononr  of  being  im- 


been  bappy  to  see  ber  any  where  but  in  thia 
tragedy. 

It  aeems  tbat  this  worthy  matron  had  a  son 

by  an  Eu^h  gentleman  oC  tbe  nasM  of  Jaaii- 

)  eaer,  previous  to  ber  becoming  the  nustrem  of 

!  ChwrltSf  and  wife  of  Count  Omsi.-*Tbia  son 

'  (from  whom  sbe  conceals  herself  as  a  parent) 

J  sbe  protects  in  the  character  of  a  beoefoctres^  j 

and  tbe  piece  is  set  in  motion  by  ibe  anxiety 

of  Fanlkener  to  discover  bis  asotber,  and  tbn 

eagerness  of  his  lootber  to  concc  si  beraelf. 

AAer  going  over  tbe  old  ground  ^i  intrigue, 
and  a  cnnrse  of  much  iximmon  pHce  plotting 
FauUcener  is  seized  ia  his  motber'a  bfid  rbsmbrr, 
I  and  taken  to  trial  for  tbe  murder  of  Bencde/is^ 
a  lellow  wbo  seems  introduced  fsr  little  pur- 
pose, but  wbo,  m  being  tbe  fint  aftbem  dis- 
I  patched  out  of  tbe  way,  is  to  be  tanked  aa  tbn 
most  pleasing  character  in  tbe  pl^. 

Famlkemfr  it  tried  in  a  manner  mnra  ndien- 
lous  4pan  solfmn  in  a  aoene  in  wbkb  the 
asajesty  of  justice  is  sullied  by  ribaldry  and 
nonsense. — He  is  acqu^ted  of  courue.  Nov 
enters  his  asotbfr,  and  <lisoovcrs  beraelf,  muck 
in  tbe  saase  manner  in  which  tbe  Justict'* 
wife,  in  tbe  Criiicy  dtvaopca  tbe  mystery  of 
bis  birth  to  ber  sun  Tm. 

W^kUFnlieaer  is  in  an  agony  uT  filial  m£- 
fection,  and  tbe  dnllueaa  and  dialognc  are  ba»- 
tening  to  aa  cqnal  criaia,  Mr.  SUnley  waBcs  in, 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  an  eaay  tune.  Tbss 
gentleman  bas  not  amditocayftr  biamrlf; 
be  mentions  however^  wtth  asn^  usurds/garr, 
a  trifling  circumstance— *<  tbat  be  bas  cut  tbe 
throat  of  Orvnu,  and  Ant  bis  fufief  mny  now 
again  take  to  ber  weeds  " 

One  word  more. — ^The  langnagr  of  this  play 
is  tbe  flattest  prose  we  ever  remember  in  a 
piece  styling  itsdf  tragedy. 


THE  STAGS. 


Ttn  knowledge  of  bnmaa  nature  baa 
beenretarded  by  tbe  difficulty  of  making  just 
J  experimeots.«-Tbe  amterials  of  this  study  ui« 
]  commonly  gathered  from  teflectisn  <m  our 
own  feelings,  or  from  obaervationa  on  tbe  con- 
duct of  other*.  Each  of  tbeae  method  is  OS- 
posed  to  difficulty,  und  consrguently  toerra-. 
Natural  phikisopbcrs  possesn  great  adran- 


puted  fetber  to  mk^st  of  tbe  iUnstrions  femilics  i   ^^^  <'*'cr  moralists  and  metaphysicians,  in  so 
o/  European  bastards.  I   far  as  the  subjects  of  their  in^iries  beioog  to 

The  Countess,  however,  scenu  fairly  entitled  '  the  senses,  are  external,  asaterial,  and  oAeu 
to  have  ber  portrait  suspended  in  tbe  "Gallery  !  pcrmaneut.  Hence  they  can  retain  tbem  m 
of  BeautKs  at  Hampton-Court,^  and  to  rank  \  ther  preface  till  they  have  nrsminfd  their 
with  PoUy  Uortoo,  Ndl  Gwynne,  and  tbe  •  motion,  parts,  or  composition :  tbey  can  have 
pucbess  of  PortSBMuth.      We  should  bave  ^  recourse  to  them  for  a  renewal  of  tbeir 
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pre»sioii8  when  they  jp-ow  lans^uid  or  ohscure, 
or  when  they  feel  their  minds  vigorouB,  and 
disposed  to  philosophize.  But  passions  are 
excited  independent  of  our  volition,  and  arise 
or  subside  without  our  desire  or  coururrence. 
Compassion  is  never  awakened  hut  by  the  view 
of  pain  or  of  sorrow.  Resentment  is  ne^'er 
kindled  but  by  actual  suffering,  or  by  the  view 
of  in  justice. 

Will  anger,  jealousy,  and  rc^'cnge,  attend 
the  summons  of  the  dispassionate  sage,  that 
he  may  examine  their  conduct  and  dismiss 
them?  Will  pride  and  ambition  obey  the  voice 
of  the  bumble  hermit,  and  assist  him  in  ex- 
plaining the  principles  of  human  nature?  Or 
by  what  powerful  spell  can  the  abstracted  phi- 
losopher, whose  passions  are  all  chastened  and 
subdued,  whose  heart  never  throbs  with  de8ii*e, 
prevail  with  the  tender  affections  to  appear  at 
kisankiiMlly  command,  and  submit  the  de- 
licacy of  their  features  to  the  rigour  of  strict 
inquiry.  The  philosopher,  accustomed  to 
moderate  his  pasc>ions,  rather  than  indulge 
them,  is  of  all  men  least  able  to  provoke  their 
Tiolence;  and,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  re- 
searches, he  must  recall  emotions  ielt  by  him 
at  some  former  period  ;  or  he  must  seize  their 
impresiiioB,  and  mark  their  operations  af  the 
very  moment  they  ai-c  accidentally  excited. — 
Thus,  with  other  obvious  disadvantages,  he 
^wiU  often  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  happy 
mood,  unable  to  avail  himself  of  those  ani- 
mating returns  of  vivacity  and  attention  es- 
sential to  genius,  but  independent  of  the  will. 

Observations  made,  while  the  mind  is  in- 
flamed, arc  difBcalt  in  the  execution,  incom- 
plete, and  erroneous.  Eajjer  passions  admit 
no  partners,  and  endure  uo  rivtils  in  their  au- 
thority. The  moment  reflection,  or  any  fo- 
reign or  opposing  principle,  begins  to  operate, 
they  are  either  exceedini^ly  exasperated,  agi- 
tating the  mind,  and  leaving-it  uo  leisure  for 
specuHtion ;  or,  if  they  are  unable  to  main- 
tain their  ascendant,  they  become  cool  and 
indistinct,  their  aspect  grows  dim,  and  obser- 
▼ations  made  during  their  decline  are  imper- 
fect. The  passions  are  swift  and  evanescent ; 
we  cannot  arrest  their  celerity,  nor  suspend 
them  in  the  mind  during  pleasure.  You  are 
moved  by  a  strong  affection:  seize  the joppor- 
tunity,  kt  none  of  its  motions  escupe  you,  and 
ohwerve  every  wntiment  it  excites.  You  can- 
not. While  the  passion  prevails  you  have  no 
leisure  iur  speculation  *,  and  l>b  OHsured  it^as 
siifEere<l  abutcimnt,  if  you  have  time  to  phi- 
losophixe. 


But  you  prQjceed  by  recollection .  Still,  how- 
ever, your  observations  are  limited,  and  your 
theory  partial.  To  be  acquainted  with  ths 
nature  of  auy  passion,  we  must  know  by  what 
combination  of  feelings  it  is  excited,  to  what 
temperametit  it  is  allied ;  in  what  proportion 
it  gathers' force  and  swiftness;  what  propen- 
sities, and  what  associations  of  thought  either 
retard  or  accelerate  its  impetuosity ;  and  how 
it  may  be  opposed,  weakened,  or  suppressed. 
But,  if  these  circumstances  escape  the  most 
vigilant  and  abstracted  attention,  when  the 
mind  is  actually  agitated,  how  can  they  be  re- 
collected when  the  passion  is  entirely  quieted  ? 
Moreover,  ei'ei*y  pnssion  is  compounded  of 
inferior  and  subordinate  feelings,  essential  to 
its  existence,  in  their  own  nature  nicely  and 
minutely  varied,  but  whose  different  shades 
and  gvadations  are  difficult  to  be  discerned. — 
To  these  we  must  be  acutely  attentive,  to 
mark  how  they  are  combined.  Wended,  or  op- 
posed; how  they  are  suddenly  extinguished, 
in  a  moment  renewed,  and  again  extinguished. 
But  these  fleet  volatile  ffeeliugs,  perceived  only 
when  the  mind  ip  affected,  elude  the  most 
dexterous  and  active .  memory.  Add  to  this, 
that  an  object  suggested  by  memory  is  ever 
fainter  and  less  distinct  than  an  actual  per^ 
ception,  especially  if  the  object  to  be  rene>^<^ 
is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  a  thought,  sentiment, 
or  internal  sensation. 

Even  allowing  the  possibility  of  accnrate 
observation,  our  theories  will  continue  partial 
and  inadequate.  We  have  only  one  view  of 
the  subject,  and  know  not  what  aspects  it  may 
assnme,  or  what  powers  it  may  possess  in  the 
constitution  of  another.  No  principle  has 
been  inore  variously  treated,  nor  has  given 
rise  to  a  greater  number  of  s^'stenis,  than  tbat 
by  which  we  are  denominated  moral  agents, 
and  determine  the  merit  or  demerit  of  human 
actions.  But  this  can  scarcely  proceed  from 
any  other  cause  than  the  diversity  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  the  necessity  we  ai-e  under  of  mea- 
suring the  dispositions  of  others  by  our  own. 
Even  this  moral  principle,  though  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  virtue  and  propriety  of  hu- 
man actions,  is  apt  to  mislead  us  in  our  in- 
quiries concerning  the  structure  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind.  Desirous  of  avoiding  the 
rebuke  of  this  severe  and  vigilant  censor,  we 
are  r^dy  to  extennatc  every  blameable  qua* 
lity,  and  magnify  what  we  approve. 

[To  be  coHtittMd.J 
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•     FASHIONS 

For  JANUARY,  1808. 
EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS  OF  FASHION. 


No.  1.— A  MoRNiKo  Dress. 
A  romid  cambric  gown,  a  walking;  length, 
with  short  fnW  sleere,  aad  pnckored  caff,  but- 
toned or  laced  down  the  back,  and  made 
high  round  the  neck,  with  a  iiill  frill  of  lace. 
A  military  stock,  edged  round  the  chin  with 
the  same.  A  figured  Chinese  scarf,  the  colour 
American  green,  twisted  round  the  figure  in 
the  style  of  antique  drapery.  Melon  bonnet 
the  same  colour,  striped^  and  trimmed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  scarf.  Hair  in  irregular 
COL'Js  on  the  forehead.  Earrings  of  gold  or 
topaz.  Long  York  tan,  or  Limerick  gloves, 
above  the  elbow.  Slippers  of  yellow  Morocco. 
This  dress,  divested  of  the  bonnet,  is  consi- 
dered genteel  neglige  for  any  period  of  the  day. 

No.  9.— A  Morning  Walking,  or  Car- 
RiAGB  Habiliment. 

A  simple  breakfast  robe  of  Indian  musHn,  or 
cambric;  with  plain  high  collar,  and  long 
sleeve.  Plain  chemisette  front,  buttoned  down 
the  bosom.  .  A  Calypso  wrap  of  morone  velvet, 
or  kerseymere,  trimmed  entirely  round  with 
white  ermine,  or  swansdown,  Spanish  hang- 
ing-sleeve, suspended  from  the  badc^  and  fall- 
ing over  the  left  shoulder,  terminating  in  a 
round  point  below  the  elbow.  This  ornament 
is  lined  throughout  with  skin  the  same  as  the 
trimming.  A  mountain  hat  of  white  imperial 
beaver,  or  fur,  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  rib- 
band the  colour  of  the  coat.  Gloves  and  shoes 
of  American  green,  or  buff.  Cropt  hair,  co»- 
fiued  with  a  baud,  and  curled  over  the  left 
eye. 

No.  3.^A  Ball  Dress  in  the  Parisian 
Style. 

A  Neapolitan  robe  and  petticoat,  of  white,  or 
coloured  satin,  made  quite  plain.  Armorial 
Vest  of  white  satin,  beaded  in  gold  stripes.  A 
cestns  d-h-Cieopatroy  composed    of  wrought 


gold  and  amethysts.  Hanging  sleeve,  gathered 
in  front  of  the  arm,  with  brooches  of  the  same. 
The  hair  confined  from  the  roots,  the  ends 
flowing  in  irregular  curls,  leaving  the  forehead 
and  temples  exposed.  An  Indian  casque  of 
tissue,  with  amethyst  ornaments.  A  long  veil 
of  gossamer  gause,  rounded  at  the  end,  and 
embroidered  in  a  delicate  border  of  silver,  or 
silk,  flowing  from  the  centre  of  the  crown, 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  forming  a  drapery 
in  front  of  the  figure  by  the  attitude  of  the 
left  hand.  Pear  ear-rings  of  amethyst  or  pearl. 
Necklace  of  pearl,  with  ameth3rst  star  in  the 
centre.  White  satin  slippers,  edged  with  silver 
beading,  and  white  kid  gloves  above  the  elbow. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

.ON  THE  MOST  ELEGANT  AND 

SELECT  FASHIONS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
The  multiplicity  and  variety,  beauty  and 
elegance,  which  distinguish  the  costume  of 
our  British  fair,  was  never  more  appropriate 
and  becoming  than  at  the  present  period.  Thck 
most  happy  assemblage  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  is  apparent  in  almost  every  article  of 
fashionable  decoration.    Taste  and  judgment 
are  in  unison  with  each  otber,  and  have  se- 
lected and  combined  whatever  has  appeared 
most  worthy  of  perpetuity.    The  cold  wea- 
ther has  impelled  the  adoption  of  such  articles 
of  attire  as  are  calculated  to  dispense  warmth 
and  nourishment.     In  the  theatres,  and  even 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  votaries  of  fashion 
can  no  longer  boast  their  wonted  display^^ 
their  courage  yields  to  necessity  j—^md  the 
scarf,  mantle,  Indian  shawl,  and  French  cloak, 
now  shelters  their  hitherto  exposed  shoulders. 
The  endless  variety  which  is  exhibited  in  this 
and  every  other  article  of  fitthionable  attire, 
will  oblige  us  to  a  more  careful  selection  of 
suchi  as  rank  the  first  in  taste  and  elegance. 
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We  shall,  with  our  accustomed  attention  and 
fidelity,  endeavour  at  a  delineation  which  sh^U 
be  found  worthy  the  consideiation  of  our  fair 
correspondents.    In  the  articles  of  mantles  and 
pelisses  there  is  much  novelty  and  elegance  ; 
and  they  are  constructed  in  the  most  fanciful 
forms.    The  simple  cardinal  aud  hood  are  now 
confined  to  those  females  who  have  passed  their 
meridian.    Those  worn  by  the  more  youthful 
fair,  are  usually  formed  of  light  green,  purple, 
•r  morone  kerseymere,  variously  consti-ucted  j 
those  termed  the  Zealand  mantle,  the  Calypso 
wrap,  ^nd  the  Spanish  mantle  and  spenser,  are 
tfc^  most  novel,  and  rank  very  high  on  the  list 
of  fashionable  articles  5  these  mantles  are  form- 
ed with  high  full  collars,   and  deep  pointed 
capes,  sgmcwhat  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
hanginl:- sleeve-,  and  are  cut  in  a  fanciful  and 
Parted  manner  in  the  skirt,  so  as  to  wrap  in  a 
graceftil  unstudied  style  about  the  figure.  They 
art  often  trimmed  with  skin  •,  but  a  laige  silk 
cord,  the  colour  of  the  mantle,  placed  at  a  Uttle 
distance  from  the  edge,  and  the  poiaU  orna- 
mented with  tassels  to  correspond,  is  consider- 
ed more  chastely  elegant.   Indeed  we  thiuk/itr 
fs  better  associated  with  velvet,  satin,  or  sais- 
net.    There  is  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  con- 
trast between  these  trimmings  and  cloth,  or 
Verseymerc— and  the  silk  cords,  or  Trafalgar 
trimmings,  arc  a  bright  relief;  and  have  a  more- 
light  efi'ect.     Fancy  fmrs,  and  coats  of  dark 
morone,  are  become  so  general,  as  ta  be  ad- 
mitted no  place  in  an  elegant  selection.    In  the 
ftyle  of  dress  gowns,  we  have  a  crowd  of  in- 
formation j  at  the  head  of  whkh  may  be  pro- 
perly placed  robes  of  superfine  cloth,  embroi- 
dered round  the  bottom,  on  the  bosom,  and 
sleeves,   in  wreaths  of  leaves,    Composed  of 
shaded  velvet    We  have  seen  them  of  baflf, 
with  leaves  of  shaded  purple  velvet,  each  leaf 
veined  to  natare.     For  fall-di-ess,  these  bor- 
ders aic  often  of  goUi  or  silver,  embossed,  or 
in  spangles^,  and  a  ridicule,  fimcifuUy  formed 
of  the  same  material  as  the  robe,  aud  bordered 
up  the  seams  to  correspond,  is  a  general  and 
fashionable  appendage.     French  cloaks  or  ca- 
puchins, tb«  same  as  the  dress,  are  fircquently 
thrown  over  the  shoulders ;  and  relinquished 
as  occasion  may  require.    The  comfort  and 
utility,  as  well  as  taste  and  richness,  of  these 
elegant  garbs,  will  ensure  them  a  ready  adop- 
tion amidst  the  females  of  rank  and  fashion. 
The  Polish  vest,  formed  of  the  above-men- 
tionfid  material,  and  trimmed  with  skin,  worn 
with  a  short  train-petticoat  of  silver  mnslin, 
or  tissue,  with  correspondent  turban  d-ia-Chi- 
ncse,  is  a  style  of  costume  parUcularly  attrac- 
tive and  becoming.   This  vest  is  not  more  than 
ayardiitUiigUi  front  the  top  of  the  Imck*    It 


approaches  only  to  the  shoulder  in  front,  from 
whence  it  flows  loose  like  the  Turkish  robe, 
and  discovers  a  waist  of  the  same  silver  tissus 
as  composes  the  petticoat,  ihstened  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  silver  cord  and  tassels.   Slippers  of 
pale  orange  velvet,  with  silver  rosettes,  were 
wornVith  this  uncommonly  elegant  habit — 
orange  being  the  colour  of  which  the  vest  was 
composed.     Zealand  I'ftbes  are  another  article 
which  exhibits  much  novel  grace.    These  are 
composed  of  black  crape,  muslin,  or  Paris  net, 
tamboured  in  large  spots  of  coqttcUcoty  crimson, 
or  orange.    The  robe  flows  open  on  the  left 
side  the  figure,  and  the  front  breadth  being 
rounded,,  discovers  a  petticoat  of  plain  white 
satin,  and  meeting  the  other  side  of  the  robe, 
which  flows  in  a  square  train,  is  clasped  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee  with  silver  or  topai  studs. 
The  waist  and  sleeve  of  this  dress  tat  msuaU> 
worn  plain,  and  over  a  satin  under-waist.    !No 
trimming  but  Trafalgar,  or  a  border  of  B^tHn^ 
of  floss  silk.     The  colour  of  the  spots  can  be 
advantageonsly  associated  with  this  animated  . 
and  singularly  attractive  costume.    Although 
wkiie  dresses  are  less  general  this  winter  thau 
W6  remember  them  for  many  years,  yet  are 
they  not  wholly  exploded. .  In  the  morning  ha- 
bit, they  admit  of  no  favourable  substitute ; 
and  amidst  the  diversity  of  coloured  robes, 
which  present  themselves  at  dinner  and  even- 
ing parties,  we  still  observe  the  virgin  kue^  ven- 
turing, like  the  modest  snow-drop,  amidst  its 
more  spkndid  companions,  aud  attracting  by 
Us  own  native  purity.   Gold  and  silver  brocade 
ribbands  are  used  to  ornament  these  spotless 
garbs  J  and  a  most  delicate  article  in  gossamer 
gauze  is  formed  in  draperies  over  white  or  co* 
loured  satin  slips.  Both  in  England  and  Paris, 
the  hair  is  variously  dispersed.  In  the  antique 
style,  ornamented  with  coronets,  diadems,  ti- 
aras of  flowers^  and  bandeans  of  gold  laurel,  and 
constitute  the  mo^t  fai»hionable  full  dress.     In 
the  morning  habit,^  the  net  handkerchief,  the 
peasants^  hood,  and  the  quartered  cap  of  lace, 
over  white  or  coloured  satin,  are  more  appro- 
priate, and  bespeaks  that  proper  distinction 
which  manifests  a  correct  tasts.    Bonnets  and 
hats  are  considered  most  fashionable  eompotftd 
of  united  kerseymere  and  velvet,  of  contrasted 
shades.    They  are  generally  formed  to  fit  the 
head,  and  constructed  high  and  frdl  in  front. 
The  woodman's  hat  of  Georgian  cloth,  the  co- 
lour of  the  coat  or  mantle,  and  trimmed  with 
fur,  is  both  a  seasonable  and  unique  appen- 
dage to  the  out-door  costume.    French  pokes 
of  grey  velvet,  and  fluted  satin,  constructed 
so  as  to  shade  one  side  of  the  face,  exposing 
the  adverse  ear,  and  confined  under  the  chin 
with  velvet  cut  in  the  fbcm  of  a^handkitrthie^ 
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is  con^dered  an  article  of  ^eat  style  and  ele- 
irance.  Fancy  hata,  of  the  Spanish  or  turban 
form,  composed  of  silrcr  embossed  satin  or 
tissue,  with  Anj^Ia  feathers  of  an  orange  co- 
lour, tti'e  often  seen,  both  in  public  theatres 
and  in  evening  parties.  The  Argus  feather  also 
sometimes  ornaments  the  hair ;  and  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  band,  has  a  unique  and  attrac- 
tiTe  effect.  There  arc  some  faw  articles  in  the 
style  of  trinkets,  which,  from  their  peculiar 
novelty  and  fashion,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  most  striking  of  these  is  a  bandean  of  sil- 
ver filagree,  in  form  of  a  suake,  the  head  of 
which  is  richly  embossed,  and  the  e>'e8  cons- 
posed  of  rubies,  brilliants,  or  emeralds.  This 
elegant  ornament  is  passed  r««nd  the  forehead, 
confining  the  hair,  which  otherwise  falls  in 
dishevelled  curW.  Sometimes  it  binds  an  half 
handkerchief  on  the  head,  and  gives,  thus  dis- 
posed, auefiect  at  once  original  and  attractive. 
Bracelets  are  worn  of  the  .same  material  and 
construction— and  we  here  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  this  omameat  is  not  now  confined 
to  one  design  only,  but  fVe(|uently  we  see  rows 
of  pearl,  bands  of  gold,  hair,  ftc.  ornamenting 
the  wrist  upwards,  in  the  true  Indian  style. 
Shells  imitated  to  nature,  ai^  seen  suspended 
from  rich  gold  chains,  and  brooches  of  the 
same  ornament  the  bosom  of  dresses.  Seals 
innnmerahle,  and  of  various  composition,  are 
suspended  from  the  watch  by  chains  of  gold 
filagree,  &c.  and  are  usually  seen  in  full  dress, 
on  the  outside  of  the  robe.  Some  ladies  wear 
the  watch  in  sight  with  the  morning  habit ; 
but  this  M-e  consider  unappropriate  and  incon- 
sistent with  this  style  of  costume. 

The  most  fashionable  colours  for  the  season 
are,  American  green',  morone,  orange,  purple, 
coqueiicot,  and  light  brown. 

LETTER  ON  DRESS, 

INTRODUCTORY    AND    DEfSCRIPTIVE,   FROM 
ELIZA  TO  JULlA. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased,  dear  Jujia,  that 
you  were  so  perfectly  satisfi  d  with  my  execu- 
tion of  your  commissions ;  and  that  the  several 
articles  of  adornment,  which  accompanied  my 
last  address,  were  so  well  adapted  to  your  taste 
and  figure. 

Is  not  this,  dear  girl,  a  convincing  proof 
how  perfectly  you  live  in  my  memory  ?  since 
I  can  so  well  appropriate  colours  to  your  com- 
plexion, style  to  your  countenance,  and  dra- 
pery to  your  form.  But  not  in  these  external 
instances  alone  is  Julians  image  impressed  on 
her  friend.  The  sweet  openness  of  her  dispo- 
sition, the  accomplishments  of  her  mind,  and 
the  endowments  of  her  heart,  proved  by  expe- 


I  ri^e,  and  endeared  by  early  love,  have  fixed 

I  an  impression  which  time  can  never  efface,  nor 
absence  render  less  lively.  Remember,  there* 
fore,  dear  friend,  that  I  cou8i<kr  myself  en- 
gaged  to  you  by  the  sacred  claims  of  affection, 
in  any  wny  that  I  can  be  serviceable  to  you. 

j  On  this  principle  I  shall  consider  myself  most 
pleasantly  employed  in  selecting  your  bridal 

\  pt&tg^hermalia  5  for  as  I  read  of  your  hero's  re- 
turn to  England  with  added  laurels,  I  conclude 
it  win  not  be  long  ere  they  are  blended  with 
the  rotn  o/lotey  and  offered  a  vailUng  aacrifke  at 
the  altar  of  Hymen  !— Be  sure  let  me  hear  in 
due  time  when  this  prodig^ona^  event  is  likely 
to  take  place !— I  lovordcarly  to  choose  wedding 
cl9tkes.  There  is  a  tort  of  peasant  aasociation 
in  the  mind^  when  engaged  hi  this  employ,  oc- 
casioned possibly  by  the  enlivening  hope  that 
our  /am  mojf  come  ntkt !  Ah!  Heaven  only 
knows  when  my  turn  will  come  1  for,  as  I  told 
you  in  my  last— I  am  very  nice^-and  good 
men,  you  know,  were  ever  a  rare  commodity! 
Nor  have  I  seen  one  to  please  me  better  than 
cousin  John— who,  though  very  (ashionablr, 
and  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  yet  unites  that 
rare  assemblage  of  sensibility,  principle,  and 
worth.  But  the  sentiment  we  feel  for  each 
other  itf  merely  Platonic,  Julia ;  he  loves  me  as 
a  brother— nothing  more.  Indeed,  what  moi  e 
would  be  heard  of  by  my  uncle  and  aunt  ?— 
John  is  heir  to  a  Urge  fortune  and  ancient 
knighthood— and  poor  me!  to  what  am  I  heir^ 
but  the  ancient  virtues  of  my  dear  and  vene- 
rated family.  J  am  proud  of  the  inheritance, 
Julia,  and  will  never  disgrace  it.  Mary  pre- 
tends to  much  astrological  knowledge,  and  as- 
sures me^  it  is  ordained  that  she  is  to  be  doubly 
related  tome.  Dear,  generous  girl! — But  re- 
member, Julia,  not  a  word  of  this  nonsense  to 
a  living  soul,  I  beseech  you  5  for,  on  my  faith, 
John  has  said  nothing  rer^  particular  to  me : 
and  for  myself— I  do  not  even  think  of  Iodc^ 
and  therefore  must  be  very  far  from  matrimony  • 
the  /a//er  (as  I  argue)  requiring  the  indispen- 
sable accompaniment  of  the  former.  I  gend 
you  by  this  packet  a  Ipng  list  on  the  old  sub- 
ject of  fashionable  intelligence ;  and  shall  con- 
clude this  epistle  with  a  few  more  choice  deli- 
neations, selected  from  the  grand  magazine  of 
taste.  We  drove  yesterday  to  all  the  celebrated 
haunts  of  fashionable  display,  and  were  daz- 
zled with  the  brilliant  exhibitions  of  female 
decoration  which  were  offored  to  our  view. 
Amidst  the  diversity,  we  were  much  attracted 
by  the  novelty,  elegance,  and  convenience,  of 
a  mantle,  and  pelisse,  on  an  entirely  new  con- 
struction. The  first  of  these  is  termed,  the 
EtrngrS  mantle,  or  Brazilian  cloak.  It  is 
formed  of  purple  velvet  embossed  on  a  topaz 
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satiB  ground,  and  bnttons  down  .the  front, 
where  it  is  not  more  than  th^ee-quarters  of  a 
yard. in  length,  h-om  the  throat;*  but  is 
gvadnally  sloped  to  a  roifud  point  on  the  left 
side  of  the  figure,  and  reaches  at  this  termina- 
tion  nearly  to  the  bottom  of. the  petticoat.  It 
is  constmcttKi  with  a-  high,  puckered  collar, 
and  two  deep  printed  cape?^  which  fall  over 
each  shoulder.  The  whole  is  terminated  with 
a  rich  and  deep  fringe,  shaded  to  suit  with  the 
colosrs  of  the  pelisse.  I  need  not  i>bRerTe  that 
^18  mantle  is  properly  confined  t9  females  of 
rank  and  afHueuoe,  both  frOio  it«  singularity  and 
expcnce.  The  pelisse  is  composed  of  super- 
fine maxiurine  cloth,  with  a  Spanish  vest  and 
apenser;  a  high  collar,  and  pointed  capes, 
sitting  full  round  th^  back.  The  whole- 
tiMmmed  with  rich  silk  Trafalgar  of  the  same 
colour.  What  constitutes  the  ingenuity  and 
convenience  of  this  elegant  garb  is,  that  the 
coat  and  apenccr  being  made  separate,  they 
may  be  worn. apart  ^  and  by  a  little  judicious 
arrangement,.appear  as  three  distinct  articles. 
We  ave  engaged  next  week  to  a  splendid  ball 
and  supper,  which  will  be  given  by-  the  Mar- 
chioness of  D .     Mary  has  received  a  carte 

hlaiiche  for  the  occasi«MJ,  and  tutcnds  muster- 
iug  a  sti'ong  party  of  btUes  and  leaux.  Her  at- 
tii'c  for  the  evening  .will  consist  of  a  round 
ruhe  ixf  white  undrest  crape,  worn  over  white 
sRtia*,  the  drapery,  &c.  Ornamented  with  a 
border  of  the  scarlet  geranium,  in  raised  vel- 
vet. Her  hair  will  be  confined  in  the  antique 
s'.ylcy  and  decorated  in  front  with  a  iiara  of  the 
same  flowers  designed  to  natture.  Her  ear^ 
rings,  bracelets,  and  armlets  of  brilliants ;  and 
slippers  of  pale  green  satin,  with  silver  ro- 
settes. My  dress  is  composed  of  pale  green 
gau£e  over  white  satin.  It  is  formed  in  a  sim- 
ple round  gown,  meeting  within  one-eighth 
the  bottom  of  the  petticosit,  where  it  is  cut  in 
five  deep  Vandykes  \  trimmed  with  silver  bead- 
ing or  fringe,  and  each  point  terminated  with 


coi*re8pondent  tassels.  I  wear  my  hair  ia  a 
large  twistifi  braid  at  the  back  of  my  head, 
and  in  simple  curls  in  fhmt,  divided  on  the 
forehead  with  a  Q»ron^  of  pearl,  which  com- 
pose also  many  othcj*  ornaments.  We  have 
each  a  French  opera  fji%-  of  carved  amber,  un^ 
commonly  elegant-^a  presieat  from  my  avnt. 

At  Lady  L *s  concert  hvt  evening,  waa 

the  Countess  B-^ — ,  whose. iUnstrious  mar- 
riage I  formerly  named  to  ypu»  She  appeared 
to  great  advantage  in  a  By^antitn  robe  of 
white  gossamer  tatin,  with  a  petticoat  of  silver 
tisstie.  S\it  wore  ornaments  of  Mended  eme- 
ralds and  pearl ;  and  her  hair  was  folded  round 
her  head  in  the  Eastern  «tyle,  while  the  enda 
fell  in  irregular  glysy  ripglets  on  one'of  her 
white  and  finely  formed  ^onlders.  I  believe 
I  hare  before  told  yon,  tbat  Indian  shvwl 
4rcsses  are  considered  Yery  feshionahle  and  at«» ,. 
tractive  gaihs.  They  are  fonned  in  simple . 
round  dresses,  with,  short  trains  j  bordered 
round  the  bottom^  bosom ;^Lnd  sleeves,  with 
correspondent  trimmings.  Son|e  are  worn  with 
a  long  sleeve  of  the  same,  which  is  confined 
oQ  the  arm  and  wrist  wit|i  fiie  treUebracelet. 
Others  choose  a  xhort  sleeve  of  white  satin, 
either  in  the  Spanish  «labh,  frock,  or  bishop 
form.  The  backs  of  dreases  are  cut  lower  than 
ever,  bat  are  frequently  shaded  with  broad 
point  lace,  p^cedflat  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  waist  is  visibly  increased  in  length.  You 
must  wear  no  other  thtm  white  kidftovesia 
even  m  g  parties.  Not  even  the  light  Limerick, 
or  pale  tan,  are  now  admitted  in  this  style  oC 
costume. 

And  now,  dear  Julia,  fart  thee  well ! — I  shall 
hope  soon  to  hear  of  the  progress,  and  felicitate 
you  on  the  happy  issi^e  of  tfour  love^  although 
I  cannot  entertain  yon  with  any  account  of 
mjf  own.  Keep,  therefore,  no  circumstance  on 
that,  or  any  other  subject  which  concerns  you^ 
ik'om  your'cTxr  faithfiil  and  affectionate 

ELIZA. 


London:    Printed  %  and  for  JoHN  Beli^  Southampton-street^  Strand. 
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ALL  THE  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL, 


MOW  IN  HAMBTON*COURf. 


No.  I. 

THE  DEATH  OF  ANANIAS. 

Acto  of  the  AposUefy  Cbap.  V.  Verses  3»4,  5. 

'^  But  Peter  taid^  Ananiat,  vohff  hath  Satan 
Jilled  thy  heart  to  lye  to  the  Holy  Chost^  and  to 
keep  back  part  qf  the  price  ^  the  land.^-^Whiie  it 
remainedy  woi  it  not  thine  /  And  qfter  it  was  aold^ 
was  it  not  in  thine  own  poeoer?  Why  hast  thou 
conceived  this  tjung  in  thy  heart?  T%ou  hast  not 
lied  unto  men,  but  unto  Ood. 

**  And  Anofia*  hearing  the$ewords^Jklldownf€md 
gas>eup  the  ghost  .^^ And  great  fear  eame  on  all 

The  moment  of  time  which  Raphael 
has  chosen  in  this  Composition,  is  that  in 
which  the  apostle  Peter,  hy  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  holy  'ghost,  detects  the 
fraud  of  Ananias*  and  upbraids  him  in 
the  above  language  of  scripture.— Struck 
with  th^  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  he  re- 
plies nottf^Smitten  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  4eath,  his  W  is  sudden  and  terrible.«-i- 
The  figures,  on  each  side  of  him,  are  evi* 
dcntly  iippressed  mth  a  consciousness  that 
thejudghient  of  heaven  has  overtaken  him.' 
— ^T)ie  characters  which  form  the  other 
groups,  as  yet  ignorant  of  this  awful  event, 
are  employed  in  presenting  their  first  alms 
and  ofTeiiugs,  their  goods  and  their  money, 
to  the  (athcrs  of  the  primitive  church, — On 
ope  side,  the  apostles  are  receiving  the  con- 
tributions of  the  pious }  on  the  other,  they 
are  distributing  them  amongst  the  poor  ^ 
whilst  Peter,  and  his  brethren  in  the  centre, 
appear  from  their  thought  and  action, 
more  immediately  connected  with  tbe  aw- 
ful scene  before  them. 

In  this  composition  Raphael  has  em- 
ployed no  more  figures  than  were  necessary 
to  bring  home  the  subject  with  its  due  cha- 
racter and  force,  and  to  shew  the  state  of 
the  church  at  the  first  dawn  of  Christianity. 
— ^The  composition  is  divided  into  three 
leading  groups — The  centre  is  composed  of 
the  apostlesy  amongst  whom  the  ptincipal 


figure  is  Peter.— He  stands  erect  and  firm, 
with  a  full  confidence  in  his  divine  officfp 
and  the  power  to  punish  guilt  in  Him  who 
sent  him — His  mantle  is  thrown  around 
him  with  surprising  simplicity  and  dignity. 
—He  stretches  forth  his  hand,  and  points 
with  his  finger  towards  the  falling  Ananias^ 
denouncing  the  terrible  judgment  of  God, 
and  the  awful  example  which  was  required 
in  this  early  state  of  the  church,  to  repel 
every  approach  of  corruption  and  fraud.-— 
A  kind  of  divine  austerity  pervades  the 
group  around  him;  and,  in  the  whole 
works  of  Raphael,  there  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
which  more  evidently  marks  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius  than  the  composition  of  this 
single  group.  The  accuracy  with  whig^ 
he  has  conceived  the  several  characters; 
the  propriety  with  which  he  hai  brought 
them  forward  in  their  due  stations  and 
respective  dignities;  the  expression  which 
he  has  given  them,  at  once  so  majestically 
severe,  so  serenely  firm ;  and,  above  all, 
the  noble  simplicity  with  which  the  whole 
is  crowned,  are  points  of  excellence  which 
the  pencil  of  Raphael  has  never  carri^ 
farther. 

In  the  disposition  of  this  group,  we  see 
the  unaspiring,  the  incorrupt,  the  simple, 
and  unpatronizcdstateof  the  early  church  i 
a  few  I  ails,  and  a  common  scaffold  newly 
put  together,  separate  the  Christian  fathers 
from  the  surrounding  groups, — ^From  this 
simple  platform  they  are  delivering  the 
word  of  truth,  aud  dispensing  the  punish- 
ment of  heaven  upon  the  guilty«-^o  cor- 
rect, so  simple,  80  deeply  fi>unded  in  nature 
and  truth  were  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
RaphaeJ. ' 

The  composition  of  this  group,  together 
with  the  falling  Anarias,  who  is  so  finely 
connected  with  the  figures  iu  the  centre 
by  the  action  of  Peter,  forms  what  Raphael 
intcnd«;4  should  ,be  the  climax  of  this 
subject,  and  that  which  should  distinguish 
it  from  all  others. 
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DESCRIPTIOK  or  THE  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL. 


No.  11.  ' 

PAUL  PREACHING  AT  ATHENS. 

Vide-^Acts  qfthe  ApostleSy  Chap.  17. 

The  moment  of  time  which  Raphael 
lias  chosen  in  this  composition,  is  that  in 
^rhich  Paul  rises  in  the  midst  of  Mount 
Mars.— He  is  surrounded  by  the  different 
sects  of  Philosophers  which  then  divided 
Athens,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  various 
schools  in  which  science  and  wisdom 
were  taught  in  that  illustrious  seat  of  learn- 
ing.—We  here  see  the  Epicurean,  and  the 
Stoic  Philosopher^  the  Peripatetic;  and  the 
disciple  of  Epictetus  ;  the  Cynic,  and  the 
Areopagite. 

When  we  consider  what  must  have  been 
th^  feelings  of  Paul  at  this  moment  j  what 
must  have  been  the  energies  of  bis  mind 
iiX  order  to  meet  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  thrown,  when  he  beholds  himself  in 
the  most  cultivated  city  of  4hc  ancient 
world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  polish- 
ed people^— a  people  justly  proud  of  their 
pre-eminence  in  every  branch  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Art^  when  we  consider  that  he 
was  promulgating  for  the  first  time,  the 
obscure  and  unknown  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity»  of  which  it  was  one  of  its  principal 
triumphs  that  it  set  at  nought  all  the 
efforts  of  human  learning,  and  placed  the 
virtues  of  the  man  against  every  talent  of 
the  scholar )  when  we  consider  that  this 
chosen  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  now 
enterijig,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  great 
objects  of  his  mission,  that  of  confounding 
idolatry  and  crushing  paganism  wherever 
he  went;  when  we  consider  likewise,  that 
he  was  attacking  it  in  its  chosen  citadel  and 
school,  where  it  reigned  in  all  its  triumph 
of  pomp  and  magnificence*  surrounded  and 
defended  by  philosophy  and  science,  and 
supported  and  decorated  with  all  the  splen- 
dour and  glory  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  art  and  genius  of  man, —  when  we  re- 
flect, we  say,.upon  tins  glorious,  but  no  less 
trying  situation,  in  which  Paul  was  cast, 
to  combat  with  all  human  learning  in  de- 
fence of  its  own  prejudice  and/ln  aid  of  it? 
9wn  power,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  what 


must  have  been  his  feelings,  what  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  at  this  moment  ?— There 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
figure  which  Raphael  has  given  us  of  Paul 
in  the  present  composition. — We  sec  him 
placed  firmly  and  immovably  upon  both 
feet,  likea  column  under  that  new  fabric 
he  was  about  to  raise. — Both  arms  are  lifted 
up ;  his  action  is  at  once  simple  and  full, 
of  almost  colossal  strength;  his  countrnance 
is  firm,  steadfast,  and  replete  with  expres- 
sion :  and  each  attitude  and  motion  carry 
the  stamp  and  reflect  the  qualities  of  that 
divine  faith  which  he  was  now  promulgat- 
ing in  all  its  first  pureness  and  simplicity 
—This  figure,  as  a  work  of  ^it,  leaves  us 
nothing  to  wish  or  expect  beyond  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  cha>  actors  of  his 
audience. — How  wonderful  has  been  the 
variety  and  discriminatiott  of  Raphael  ia 
this  part  of  his  composition.— T ho  leading^ 
figure  in  this  group  is  tliat  of  the  Philoso- 
pher who  stands  forward  In  the  centre  of 
the  Picture.— Not  his  countesancc  and 
action  only,  but  even  his  drapery  bespeaks 
hia  character  and  his  feeling — tie  is  eri- 
dently  occupied  in  full  thought^in  tranquil 
reasoning  and  the  contemplation  of  ob- . 
jects  now  first  starting  upon  his  mind. — 
Tho  serene  aad  thinking  mipd  is  well 
marked  by  the  grand  flow  and  broad  folds 
of  the  drapery,  and  tb^  placidity  of  hi« 
aspect  denotes  the  soul  o£  the  Philosopher 
— This  figure  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  - 
group  disputing  amongst  themselves— -The 
turbulence  of  contioycrsy  is  well  shewn  in 
the  confused  folds  of  the  drapery ;  and  the 
scoffers  and  the  hearers  are  ^hai-acterized 
with  cquat  skill  and  choice— The  half 
yielding  convert,  leaning  on  his  crutch,  is 
nobly  expressive  of  a  wavering  faith,  and 
the  countenances  of  Damaris  and  Diony- 
sius  leave  us  no  doubt  of  their  conviction. 
It  is  by  reasoning  upon  these  principles  of 
science  which  governed  the  choice  of  Ra- 
phael in  this  composition,  that  we  are  lec^ 
to  a  conviction,  tli^t  as  a  work  of  art,  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  design,  expression,  and. 
composition,  it  has  never  been  excelled  bv 
the  pencil. of  man. 
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DESCES-l^lON  OP  THB    CAmTO®Tf8  OF  RAFWAEt. 


No.  lU. 
THB 

MIRACULOUS  PftAUGHT  OF    FI5BBS. 

Saint  Luke,  Chap.  V.  Verses  3,  4,  5, 6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11. 

"  And  he  went  info  one  of  the  ships,  which  was 
Simons,  and  prayed  him,  titat  he  would  thrust  out 
a  little  from  the  land,  and  he  sat  dotcn,  and  tauglit 
the  people  out  of  the  ship. 

"  Now  when  he  had  left  sptafamg,  he  said  unto  \ 
Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down 
your  nets  for  a  drmught. 

^*  And  Simon  answerimg,  said  unto  him^Meuter, 
tee  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  no- 
thing,  nevertheless  J  at  thy  xoord,  I  will  let  down  the 

net. 

**  And  when  they  had  thus  ddne,  they  enclosed 
a  great  multitude  of, fishes,  and  their  net  brake. 

"  And  they  beckoned  untp  their  partners,  which 
were  in  the  other  skip,  that  they  should  come  and 
help  than  *,  and  they  oame  and  filed  both  t/te  ships, 
so  thai  they  began  to  sink, 

««  fFhen  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at 
Jesus'*  knees,  saying,  Dspartfrom  me,  for  I  am  a 
siilful  man,  O  Lord.' 

'*  fbr  he  was  astonished,  find  all  that  were  witk 
him,  at  the  dtwtgM  of  fshes  which  they  had 
taken. 

**  And  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon,  And 
Jesus  said  unto  Sitnon,  Fear  rml,  from  henceforth 
thou  shall  catch  men, 

.  *'  And  when  they  had  brought  their  ships  to 
lofftdy  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him,*"* 

The  sublimity  of  this  sccpe,  and  the 
wonderful  accuracy  with  which  Raphael 
has  represented  it  in  ail  its  respective  fea- 
tures, will  be  better  conceived  by  a  due 
attention  to  the  verses,  which  wo  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  Holy  Testamlent. 

The  boat  in  which  our  Saviour  is  placed, 
is  in^  the  act  of  sinking  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  (ish  on  board,  and  whilst  Peter, 
in  evident  terror,  falls  upon  his  knees,  and 
begs  Jesus  •*  to  depart  from  him  as  a  sin- 
ful man,**  our  I^rd  answers  him,  in  the 
memorable  words, "  Fear  not ;  from  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  catch  men.*' 

The  address  of  Peter  and  the  answer  of 
pur  Saviour  constitute  the  main  and  leading 


action  of  the  present  composition.  They 
are  connected  wiih  those  m  the  other  boat 
by  the  raised  hand  of  James  who  points, 
towards  it,  as  if  asking  permission  to  assist 
them  in  hauling  their  net;  and  the  Part- 
ners, in  the  adjoining  boat,  £ail  into  the 
principal  group  by  the  dbposition  of  their 
bodies  and  faces,  which  are  turned  towards 
Simon  Peter  andour  Lord. 

In  propriety,  therefore,  this  compodtioo 
can  be  said  to  form  but  one  single  group. 

The  figure. of  Peter  is  roost  divinely 
characteristic  of  his  feelings  at  the  moment; 
his  countenance  is  equally  divided  betvrixt 
hope  and  terror;  and  his  attitude  of  sup* 
plication  is  impressed  with  an  equal  warmth 
of  gratitude  and  reluctant  awe  at  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Saviour. — The  attitude  of 
Jesus  is  calm  and  dignified;  there  is  that 
grace  and  divinity  in  his  aspect  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Chi  ist  of  Raphael.  His  ac- 
tion is  beautifully  conti^sted  with  the 
impetuous  terror  of  Peter;  and  the  sober 
and  simple  flow  of  his  drapery  it  in  strict 
unison  with  his  other  qualities. 

In  the  back  ground  is  a  beautiful  aad 
expansive  landscape,  in  which  the  archi- 
tecture introduced,  is  strictly  that  of  the 
age  and  country.— In  the  fore  ground  are 
some  birds  that  haunt  the  sea,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  Raphael  has  been  con- 
demned by  superficial  judges.  There  are 
likewise  shells,  and  sea-weeds,  scattered 
upon  the  shore. 

It  was  the  great  praise  of  Raphael  th'Jt 
he  always  preserved  the  features  of  general 
nature,  and  never,  by  pun<uing  the  idea! 
too  far,  sufiered  his  representations  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  ordina'-y  bounds  and 
occurrences  of  life.-:-Hi5  delineation  of  tho 
scene  before  him  was  thus  required  to 
possess  every  necessary  appearance  and 
local  image  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  the 
period  in  which  this  miracle  'was  wrought 
— Where  the  reality  was  so  dignified  of 
what  use  ^**  fancy  >  It  is  by  preserving 
these  general'incidents  of  local  scenery,  and 
;  the  characteristics  of  our  common  creation, 
{  that  the  sublime  is  rendered  just  and  ac- 
I  curate,  and  the  beautiful  touching. 
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DESCRIPTION   OP    THl  CARTOONS  OP  RA'PHAXL. 


No.  lY. 

PETER  AND  JOHN. 

Actsof  the  Apostles,  Chap.  3,  Verses  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,6. 

*•  Now  Peter  and  John  went  upiogether  into  the 
Temple  at   he  hour  of  prayer. 

•*  And  a  certain  many  lame  .firom  hh  mofheft 
womby  iDOs  earriedy  whom  they  daily  laid  at  the 
gate  qfthe  Te/nplsy  which  is  called  BeautifUly  to 
ajyt  aim*  qfihen  who  entered  into  ike  Temple. 

**  Who  seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into 
the  Tkmjdey  atked  an  alms. 

**  And  Peter ,  fastening  hii  eyes  upon  kimy  with 
Johny  aaidy  l4nk  on  us. 

"  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  to 
receive  something  qfthem. 

"  Then  Peter  saidy  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ; 
hut  such  as  J  have  I  give  thee — In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Cluist  o/Naitarethy  rise  up  and  waUc.^^ 

-The  ab«vc  scriptural  account  which  is 
jircii  of  <he  miracle  wmuglit  bv  Peter  and 
John  in  the  Temple,  has  been  followed  in 
aU  its  leading  circum^itances  by  Raphael  io 
this  Cartoon. 

The  moment  of  time  is  fhat  in  which 
Peter  lakes  the  cripple  by  the  ri<ht  hand, 
and  lifts  him  up.— >^everhas  the  pencil  ex- 
pressed a  move  just  or  divine  feeling  than 
that  which  at  this  moment  is  painted  in 
the  countenance  of  the  cripple ;  the  miser- 
able impotence  and  wretchedness  of  bis 
situation  are  finely  rendered  in  his  figure ; 
but,  as  if  conscious  of  the  power  of 
Peter  to  heal  him  in  the  name  of  Jesns, 
his  countenance  is  suddenly  animated  with 
liope,  and  he  seems  preparing  to  leap  for- 
ward in  his  native  strength,  and  to  praise 
the  wonderful  act  of  God— The  calm  secu- 
rity and  divine  confidence  with  which  the 
Apostles  work  this  miracle  are  no  less  ad- 
mit ably  displayed.  . 

The  naked  boys  in  this  scene  are  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  Raphael's  gieat  judgment  in 
composition.— One  of  them  is  in  such  an 
attitude  as  finely  varies  the  turns  of  the 
other  figures-,  and  there  is,  moreover, 
another  kind  of  contrast  which  is  produced 
by  their  being  naked.— This  has  been  ob- 
jected to  Rai  hael  by  those  who  pursue 
reason  and  propriety  too  far  in  some  re- 
spe.  rs,  but  not  far  enough  in  others.— Not- 
withstanding its  apparent  singularity,  the 
effect  produced  is  marvellous — Clothe  them 
in  imagiudtioui   dress  them  as  you   will, 


the  picture  suffers  by  it;   and  would  have 
suffered  if  Raphael  himself  bad  done  it 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  contrast,  which 
is  of  great  consei^ueuce  in  Historical  Paint- 
ing, that  Raphael,  in  this  Cartoon,  has 
placed  his  figures  at  one  end  of  the  Tcmr 
pie  6ear  the  comer,  where  we  could  not 
suppose  the  Beautiful  Gate  to  bq*-But 
this  varies  the  sides  of  the  Picture,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  his  buildings  with  a  fine  Portico, 
and  to  form  altogether  one  of  the  noblest 
pieces  of  architecture  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. 


No.  V. 

ELYMAS,  THE  SORCERER. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Chap.  13,  Verses  6,  ^y  8, 

9, 10,  u,  la. 

^^And  when  they  had  gone  through  the  i»te  unt* 
Paphosy  they  found  a  certain  Sorcerery  afabepro- 
ph^ty'a  J fWy  whose  name  was  Bar-jetiuf 

"  WfUci  «<»  with  the  deputy  qf  the  ctrnntry^ 
Serg^ts  Pastlusy  a  prudent  man  ;  who  called  for 
Bamahat  and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  qf 
God, , 

"  But  Elymas  the  sorcerer  (for  so  is  his  name  by 
inierpretationj  withstood  thtmy  seddng  to  turn 
away  the  deputy  from  the  faith* 

^^Then  Sauly  C^hoalso  is  caiied  Paul y  J  Jilted 
with  the  Holy  Ohosty  set  hit  eyes  9n  himy 

<<  And  saidy  OfuU  qfall  subtiUyy  and  all  mis- 
chief y  thou  child  qf  the  devilj  thou  enemy  qf  all 
righteousness  !  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the 
right  ways  qfthe  Lord? 

«  And  tt07Cy  beholdy  the  hand  qfthe  Lord  is  upon 
thecy  and  thou  shall  be  blindy  not  seeing  the  sun  for 
a  season.  And  immediately  there  fell  on  him  a 
mid  and  a  darknem-y  and  he  went  about  seeking 
some  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

^  Then  the  deputy,  when  he  saw  what  was  doncy 
believedy  being  astoni^d  at  the  doctrine  qf  the, 
Lord.'' 


The  great  object  of  admiration  in  the 
present  Cartoon  is  the  figure  of  the  Sor- 
cerer, Elymas.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
struck  by  tl»c  immediate  vengeance  of 
Heaven  through  the  means  of  Paul,  with  an 
instantaneous  and  incurable  blindness; 
and  in  the  study  and  representation  of 
this  character,  Raphael  has  had  recourse 
to  that  deep  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  passions  of  buara  nature,  wbiclr  lurms 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  CARTOOKS  OP   RAPHAEL 


the  basis  of  the  ideal  ia  Art,  and  which 
whilst  it  combines  the  accuracy  of  repre- 
sentation with  the  truth  of  conception,  ex- 
pands the  most  common  and  vulgar  object  ■ 
to  the  dignity  of  an  Epic  character. 

Elymas  is  here  tui'geiteris'y  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  class;  he  represents  all 
blind  men  that  went  before  him,  and  all 
blind  iben  that  will  come  after  him. 

The  general  nature,  and  most  minute 
pecularities  of  the  blind  man,  arc  all  em* 
bodied  in  this  single  character  1— Not  only 
his  eyes;  but  his  head,  and  the  elevation  of 
his  countenance ;  his  outstretched  hands  ; 
his  cautious  step ;  his  feet ;  the  general 
position^  of  his  body, — in  a  word,  every 
part  about  him  is  the  member  of  a  blind 
man  alone ! 

The  character  of  St  Paul,  In  this  Cartoon 
is  finely  distinguished  from  that  of  the  same 
apostle  in  the  Cartoon  which  represents 
him  preaching  at  Athens. 

Paul  is  not  here  the  orator,  but  the 
avenger  of  God;  he  points  with  a  consci- 
ousness of  superiority,  and  a  divine,  but 
calm  austerity,  towards  the  Sorcerer,  whose 
impiety  he  had  been  compelled  to  punish. 
— ^Tbere  is  nothing  of  undue  passion  or 
exultation  in  this  character. 

The  teiTor  of  Sergius  Paulus,  and  the 
astonishment  of  the  surroumling  group,  are 
impressed  with  equal  force  by  the  divine 
pencil  of  this  illustrious  Master.-— lu  tnitb, 
with  the  exceptioix  of  the  figure  of  Ana- 
nias, there  is  no  character,  in  all  the  works 
of  Raphael,  so  distinctly  and  sublimely 
rendered  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  6gure  of 
the  Sorcerer  Elymas. 


No.  VI. 


turn 


SACEIFICE  TO  PAUL  AND  BARNABAS. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  Chap.  XIV.  Verses  11, 19, 
13^  14. 

^^'Jnd  ^hen  tht  peopU  saw  what  Paul  Mad 
done,  they  lifted  up  thetF^  voices^  ^jftn^,  in  the 
speech  ofLycaoma^  the  gods  are  come  down  to  us 
in  the  Ukeness  ^men, 

*'  And  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter,  and  Paul, 
Mercurists,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker. 

*'  Then  the  priest  ^  Jupiter,  which  was  before 
their  city,  brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the 
gates,  and  would  have  done  safirifioe  with  the 
feepU. 


"  Which  when  the  apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
heard  qf,  they  rent  their  cloaihs,  and  ran  among 
I  thepei^le,  crying  out, 

**  And  saying.  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  f 
we  also  are  all  men  qf  Hke  passions  with  you,  and 
preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these 
vanities  unto  the  Uving  Ood.** 

This  Cartoon  is  a  continuation  of  the 
miraculous  scene  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  been  acting  in  the  temple,  viz.  the 
healing  of  the  cripple. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  struck  with  won-  . 
der,  at  the  divine  cure  which  had  been 
wrought  before  them,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate phrensy  and  unmeaning  enthusiasm 
of  Paganism,  exclaim,  that  the  "  Gods  had 
come  down  among  them,**  and  prepare  to 
make  instant  sacrifices  to  their  present 
divinities !  The  ox,  decorated  with  gar- 
lands, is  led  up  to  the  altar ;  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, Paul  and  Barnabas  interpose,  de- 
claring who  they  were,  and  what  was  the 
object  of  their  mission,  terrified  least  the 
pure  and  sacred  doctrines  of  Christ  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  absurdities  of 
Paganism^  and  eager  that  their  miracles 
should  be  referred  to  that  Power  alone 
from  whonfi  they  had  received  authority  to 
work  them. 

In  this  Cartoon,  the  characteristics  chief- 
ly to  be  admired  are  the  wild  and  barba* 
rous  impulse  of  the  men  of  Lystra,  and  the 
figure  of  the  cripple  in  the  front  group, 
whose  garments  is  lifted  up,  in  a  suspicious 
manner,  by  a  Pagan  of  wavering  faith,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  really 
the  person  whom  the  apostles  had  previous- 
ly healed. 

This  figure  serves  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner, to  connect  the  story  of  the  former 
Cartoon  with  that  of  the  present. 

The  figure  of  the  man  who  is  about  to 
fell  the  victim  is  conceived  with  astonshing 
grandeur;  in  his  countenance  is  expressed 
all  the  fury  of  a  false  zeal;  and  in  his  body, 
and  the  action  of  his  arms,  a  steady  and 
resolute  vigour,  which  serves  at  once  to 
mark  the  passions  of  his  mind»  and  to  dis- 
play his  prodigious  strength. 

The  distribution  and  the  classing  of  the 
figures  in  this  Cartoon,  are  no  less  admir« 
able.  It  is  Christianity  first  brought  into 
contact  with  the  wild  fury  and  unthinkinj; 
zeal  of  Paganism.  At  Athens,  the  attempt 
is  made  amongst  philosophers ;  at  LyBtra«  it 
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is  tnude  among  the  piultitude;  the  former 
reject  it  with  the  cold  contempt  and  sullen 
arrogance  of  the  stoical  school ;  the  htter 
awakened  to  its  prodigious  miracles  and 
stupendous  truths,  are  converts  in  the  very 
moment  in  which  they  pioceed  to  make 
their  sacrifice  j  they  arc  about  to  become 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  in  the  very  moment 
in  Mrhich  they  are  preparing  their  rites  for 
Jupitfer.  fibtory  therefore  te.ls  us  a  ti  uth, 
founded Hdt  less  upon  fact  and  expet  iencc, 
tlian  upon  the  reasonableness  atul  general 
course  of  the  human  passions,  the  philo- 
sophers of  Athens  remained  Pagans  ;  the 
Pagans  of  LysUa  became  Christians. 


No.  VII. 

THE  CHARGE  TO  PETER. 

Satiot  JuliDy  Chap.  XIII.  Verges  15,  l6, 17>  18. 

**  Sof  that  token  they  had  Hincd,  Jesus  saith  to  » 
Simon  Peter,  Shnan^  son  of  Jcrta^y  lovcst  thou  me  < 
more  than  tkete  1  At  ^aiik  unto  him,   y«r,  Lo^d  : 
thou  hnicett  that  I  iove    th9€.    lie  said  unto 
kim^  Feedrny  lamhf,  I 

**  //«  $idth  to  him  attain  the  feccmdt'me^  Simon,  ' 
ton  of  Jonas,  loceH  thou  me  ?     Ha  saith  unto 
him,  YeOf  Lord;  thou  knou3^t  that  I  love  Utee.  He  \ 
Mid  unto  hhn.  Feed  my  sheep.  | 

**  He  said  to  kin  die  third  time,  Sijion,  son  of  ^ 
Jonas,  loxe^t  thou  luef  Peter  was  grieved  because 
he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lowest  thou  me  1 
And  he  said  unto  hin,  Lord,  thou  koivest  all 
things',  thouknowest  that  7  love  thee.  Jesus  saith 
%irf9  him.  Feed  my  sheep. 


In  thi^  Cartoon,  that  which  is  chiefly  to 
be  admired  is  the  figure  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
09  longer -the  earthjy^  the  buja^- Christ ! 


It  n  Christ  risea  from  the  dead,  tnd  be- 
come the  **  first  fiuitsof  them  that  sleep.** 

The  Christ,   in   the    Cartoon    of  the 

•*  Miraculons  Draught    of  Fishes,*,   is    a 

different  character  from  what  be  appears 

!  at    present.     This   figure  cannot   be  dc- 

j  scribed  5  it  can  only  be  felt.    Suffice  it  to 

i  say,  there  is  nothing  corporeal,  nothing  of 

the  groBsnesB  of  the  human  form  in  our 

1  Saviour;  it  is  an  angelic  nature,  with  a 

!  most  divine  and  exalted  beauty,  and  a  de- 

'  iicacy  which  does  not  impair  the  grandeur 

I  of  the  figure,  whilst  it  softens  down  every 

!  turn  of  the  members,    and  chastens  the 

flow  of  ttie  transparent  drapery. 

The  next  striking  beauty  in  this  Cartoon 

is  a  group  of  tlie  disciples     They  seem*,  as 

!  it  were,  all  gathered  together  in  the  mo- 

1  nient,  without  ceremony  or  preparation ; 

J  they  are  inartJficially  huddled  and  grouped 

!  with  that  impubive  eagerness  and  curiosity 

which  they  naturally  felt  to  hear  the  last 

commands  of  their  divine  roaster. 

There  is  nothing  in  composition  more 

perfect   than   this   group.    It  never  was 

excelled  for  simplicity,  nAture,  and  effect. 

Every  character  is  dwrinct ;  each  discipte 

is  shadowed  out    by  his    ])eculiar  traits, 

'  and,  in  his  business  and  attention,  he  Is 

I  marked  with  the  most  wonderful  accuracy. 

j  The  back-ground,  and  general  scenery  m 

I  which  the  subject  of  this  Cartoon  is  cast,  is 

in  exact   correspondence  with  the  genius 

and  predominating  taste  of  Raphael.    It 

is  nature,  quiet,  local,  and  eithibi ting  tbe 

same  appeananccs,  as  to  ttie  general  scenery, 

which  she  might   be  eoneeived  to  haviB 

exhibited  at  the  very  spot  in  which  thli 

incident  took  place. 

There  is  no  struggle  for  sublime  or  arti- 
ficial landscape:  the  story  wanted  no  set* 
ting  off}  no  relief  of  this  kind, 
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CONtAIKIKG   A   CRITICAL   REVIEW  OF    THE    MOST  DISTIKOUISHED   WORKS  OF 
LITERATURE   FOR  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS. 


HISTORY,  TRAVELS,  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  CEYLON- 

Article  I.— ^  Description  of  Ceylon  \  containing  an  Account  of  the  Country,  Inhabitants, 
and  natural  product  ions,  tcith  narratives  of  a  Tour  round  the  Island  in  1800,  the  Cam" 
paign  in  Candy  in  1803t  and  a  Journey  to  Hamisseram  in  1804.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Cordiner,  A.  M.  late  Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  of  Columbo.  In  Two  Vols.  4to.  with. 
Twenty-fiye  Plates.    Longman  and  Co.     1807. 


This  work  is  very  properly  and 
handsomely  dedicated  to  the  Honourable 
Frederick  North,  late  Governor  of  the 
Briiish  settlements  ia  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  first  volume  (445  pages)  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  island,  a  plan  of  Columbo, 
three  plates  of  the  costume  of  the  country, 
a  talipot  tree,  a  banyan  tree,  a  branch  and 
flower  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  Cingalese  and 
Malabar  alphabets,  view  of  an  elephant 
snare,  and  eleven  plates  of  views  of  temples, 
forts,  and  striking  scenes  in  the  island,  all 
(except  the  map,  plan,  and  dresses,)  ex- 
tremely well  engraven  in  niezzotinto,  from 
the  elegant  drawings  of  the  author,  made 
on  the  spot. 

The  second  volume  (^6o  pages)  contains 
four  engravings  in  mezzotinto,  being  views 
of  a  pagoda,  of  a  temple,  of  the  Governor's 
house,  and  of  a  curious  hanging  bridge. 

Near  half  this  volume  consists  of  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  Candian  warfare ;  extracts  from 
the  medical  reports  of  the  troops  serving  in 
.Ceylon  in  April  18<>3;  the  embassy  from 
Columbo  to  the  Court  of  Candy  in  1800; 
and  Knox*s  account  of  the  King  and  go- 
vernment of  Candy  in  1 081. 

Supplentent-^VoL  II L. 


At  the  end.  is  a  useful  Glonary  of  a 
hundred  technical  terms. 

We  have  attentively  perused  this  work* 
and  with  great  pleasure  acknowledge  we 
have  never  met  with  any  book  of  travels 
with  which  we  have  been  more  gratified. 
It  abounds  in  curious  information  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  a  country  on  which 
no  traveller  has  written  since  the  year  1681; 
and  the  most  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative ;  which 
circumstance  stamps  an  inestimable  value 
on  the  whole  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  business  of  re* 
viewing  critics  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches;  these  are,,  informatiou*  correc- 
tion, and  addition.  This  performance  re* 
quires  no  correction,  being  written  in  a 
pure  and  elegant  style,  free  ftom  repetitions, 
blunders,  deficiencies,  and  grammatical 
errors.  Additions  to  such  an  unique  mo- 
dem book  of  travels  cannot  be  made  here; 
so  that  we  have  nothing  left  but  to  select 
sudh  passages  as  may  afford  delight  as  well 
as  instruction;  these  extracts  shall  be  more 
copious  than  what  we  think  necessary  to 
make   from    the   numberless  travels   in 
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Europe.  The  unconnected  quotations  will, 
as  we  flatter  ourselves,  excite  the  curiosity 
of  our  readers,  and  interest  them  so  as  to 
induce  ihem  to  peruse  the  whole  work. 

The  author  in  his  Preface  says,  •*  The 
manner  of  ensnafring  and  taming  the  wild 
elephants,  the  mode  of  diving  for  the  pearl- 
oysters,  the  stripping  of  the  cinnamon-bark, 
and  the  process  of  collecting  patural  salt^ 
are  all  described  from  actual  observation 
and  authentic  documents.**  He  resided  in 
Ceylon  from  1799  to  1804. 

This  island,  shaped  like  a  pear,  is  situate 
between  six  and  ten  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  Our  countryman.  Sir  J.  Maun- 
devile,  visited  this  country  in  the  thiiteentfa 
century. 

"  After  the  Portuguese  reached  the  sborefl 
«f  Ceylon  in  1505^  they  maiotaiiied  a  superio- 
rity iu  the  island  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years,  during  which  time  they  were  engaged 
in  coaatant  struggles  with  the  nativea,  and 
latterly  with  the  Dutch,  who  anoceeded  in  ex- 
pelling them  in  the  year  l659.  The  dominion 
of  the  States-General  cooitinucd,  with  tittle 
interruption,  until  the  year  17^5  and  1796, 
when  the  coMts  of  Ceylon  were  inally  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  arms. 

<<  The  territory  whkh  now  belongs  to  Great 
Britain  fbnas  a  belt  round  the  Isfamd,  extend- 
ing, in  some  places,  not  more  than  six,  in 
others  thirty,  and  on  the  northern  s.de  even 
sixty  miles  into  the  interior  country.  The 
inland  proviucen,  cut  off  fiH)m  all  conununica- 
tion  with  the  sea,  and  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  are  still  retained  by  the 
King  of  Candy,  ^hose  capital  is  situate  iu  the 
centre  of  his  dominions. 

••  Almost  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
coast  is  liued  with  a  sandy  bfmch,  and  a  broad 
border  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  behind  which  are 
seen  douMe  and  treble  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  wood.  The  nortliem  parts 
of  the  islaad  arc  flat,  and  frequently  indented 
with  shallow  inlets  of  the  sea.'' 

^*  The  interior,  or  Candian  ten'itories,  con- 
tain many  hundreds  of  mountains,  some  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  extensive  pUuns  between 
them,  arc  highly  cultivated. 

«*  Access  to  the  country  is  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  its  natural  l^arriers,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  continues  still  to  be  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  almost  constant  hostilities  of  the  Portu* 
gucse,  Dutch,  and  English  with  the  natives, 


have,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  the  re- 
searches of  travellers.  Excepting  the  lines  of 
three  or  four  difl'erent  rugged  paths  to  Candy, 
our  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  inland 
district  is  extremely  limited. 

"  The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  is 
Adam's  Peak,  lying  sixty  miles  from  Columbo ; , 
no  European  subject  of  Great  Britain  has  ever 
visited  it. 

«*  The  heat  of  the  dimate  is  not  so  intense  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  situation  so  near  the 
equator.  In  general,  U  is  more  temperate  and 
uniform  than  in  any  part  of  the  neighbouring 
peuinsvla.  No  climrte  in  the  world  is  more 
salubrious  than  that  of  Columbo ;  and  a  per- 
son who  remains  within  doors  while  the  sun  is 
powerful,  never  wishes  to  experience  one  more 
temperate.  Th?  ah-  is  at  all  times  pure  and 
healthy*  and  its  temperature  unconHnonly  uni- 
form. Fahrenheit's  thermometer  usually  fluc- 
tuates in  the  shade  about  the  point  of  80^.  It 
seldom  ranges  more  than  five  degrees  in  a  day, 
and  only  thirteen  through  tlie  whole  year,  86*» 
being  the  highest  and  73**  the  lowest  point  at 
which  it  has  been  seen  any  season.  In  the 
month  of  May  1804,  at  Madras,  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  109®. 

^  The  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal 
throughout  the  year;  the  atmosphere  is  almost 
always  serene ;  the  moonlight  is  clearer  than 
in  England,  and  the  sun  may  he  seen  to  ruie 
and  set  almost  every  day  iu  his  brightest 
lustre. 

•*  Precious  stones  are  plentiful,  and  found 
of  upwards  of  twenty  different  sorts,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  an  infisrior  quality. 
There  is  no  real  diamond  iu  the  island.  The 
gems  of  greatest  value  are  the  catVeyc  aud 
the  emerald.  A  perfect  cat*s-eye  of  the  sise  of 
a  ha»el  nut  is  worth  one  huudied  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling.  It  b  a  pscudo-^paly  a  white 
ray  runs  across  its  iliameter  on  oac  side,  and, 
moving  from  one  eud  to  the  other,  meets  the 
eye  in  which  ever  way  it  is  tui*netl. 

"Strictly  speaking,  there  arc  no  roads  iu 
Ceylon ;  and  wheel  carriages  can  only  be  used 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  huger  European 
settlements,  .which  arc  all  situated  on  the 
sea  coast.  A  person  travels  here  in  a  wild 
and  woody  region  destitute  of  roads,  and  his 
journey  may  be  compared  to  an  excursion  in  a 
tirjfc  garden  or  park  where  there  are  no  arti- 
ficial walks. 

"  The  revenue  of  Ceylon,  although  much 
greater  than  under  the  Dutch  admiuistration, 
is  not  HutTicient  to  defray  the  expcnce  of  the 
various  establisbraeiits  placed  there  by  the 
British  government.  The  annual  income  does 
not  at  present  exce.«i  Jp.  296,600.     \Vhilc  the 
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coinmon  expenditure  of  the  uland  amovtits 
to  £.  330,000,  occaHioning  a  yearly  irbarge  on 
Yds  M^esty's  treasury  of  £.  109,400.  In  this 
state  of  the  rerenue  the  produce  of  every 
Bouroe  Ih  iiichided,  aHowin^  j^.  40,000  ntcrlin^ 
as  the  average  gain  by  pearl  fisheries.  The 
East  India  Company  pays  ir.6o,ooo  yearly  for 
cinnamon. 

**  The  English  circle  at  Colambo  consists  Of 
about  one  hundred  gentlemen,  and  only  twenty 
ladies*,  but  the  other  European  settlements 
can  muster  three  hundred  respectable  persons, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes. 

"Two  weekly  clubs  are  established  at  Co- 
lambo. At  one  of  these  the  principal  amuse- 
ment Is  cards.  It  is  held  abont  four  miles 
from  the  fort,  and  consists  of  twelve  members, 
who  give  dinners  in  rotation,  and  generally 
invite  twelve  strangers.  The  other  club  is  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  at  quoits,  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  affording  a  pleasant  shade  at  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

"  The  rent  of  the  most  magnificent  mansion 
in  Columbo  amounts  only  to  £.300  per  an- 
num ;  a  good  lumily  house  may  be  procured  for 
£.100.  An  unmarried  man  must  keep  a 
palanquin  and  a  une-horse  chaise.  Ten  pa- 
lanquin bearers,  the  common  set  at  Madras, 
cost  there  above  £.100  per  annum,  and  one- 
third  more  at  Columbo,  where  the  maintenance 
^f  a  hoi*se  costs  £.  50,  double  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  keep  one  at  the  former  settlement.  No 
bachelor  can  keep  house  comfortably  at  Co- 
lombo for  less  than  £.  800  a  year. 

"  On  the  17th  July,  '1905,  when  the  Hon. 
Frederick  North  Mas  preparing  to  leave  his 
government,  the  civil,  judicial,  and  militai'y 
officers  resident  at  Colutnbo  presented  his 
Excellency  with  a  piece  of  pla^e  of  the  value 
of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  an  address  which 
concludes:  *  We  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your 
Excellency  the  respectful  expression  of  our 
gratitude  and  esteem,  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  uniform  kindness  we  have 
enjoyed  under  your  government,  and  our  un- 
feigned and  fervent  wishes  for  your  future 
health  and  happiness.* 

**  The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cey- 
lon is  divided  into  three  classes,  Cingalese, 
Candians,  and  Malabars.  The  first  and  second 
are  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  the  island  j 
the  third  consists  of  the  offspring  of  colonies 
which  have  emigrated  from  the  Indian  penin- 
sula. Edch  class  contains  about  five  hundred 
thousand  persons,  making  tlie  Mhole  popula- 
tion one  million  and  a  half  The  Cin^^alesc 
occupy  the  coasts  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
island,  those  of  the  northern  Jialf  ar«j  peopled 
with  Malabars.    Both  these  classes  ave  sub- 


ject to  the  British  government.  The  Candians 
are  entirely  shut  up  iu  the  heart  of  the  countr>-, 
and  hare  never  been  sntMiued  by  any  foreign 
poweh*. 

"  There  is  a  ^ribe  of  wild  people  who  inha- 
bit the  mountains,  they  are  not  many  thou- 
sands in  number.** 

We  must  refer  to  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  work  for  further  particulars, 

*'Thc  Cingalese  of  both  sexe^  have  uui« 
furmly  black  eyes,  and  long  smooth  black  hair, 
which  they  always  wear  turned  up,  and  fast- 
cncid  on  the  crown  of  the  head  with  a  tortuine-  ' 
shell  comb,  or  other  instrument.  Many  of 
the  higher  classes  of  people  who  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  have  complexions 
so  extremely  fair,  that  the  ladies  seem  lighter 
than  the  brunettes  of  England.  In  all  ranks, 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  tha 
feet^are  white. 

"  The  dress  of  the  common  people  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  piece  of  calico,  or  muslin^ 
wrapped  round  the  waist.  They  wear  no  ear- 
rings ;  their  ears  are  not  piwccd. 

"  The  dress  of  the  women  in  the  highest  sta^ 
tions  is  of  the  same  form  of  that  of  the  poorer 
sort,  but  their  clothes  are  finer,  and  a  greater 
quantity  is  worn. 

**  The  garment  which  the  ladies  use  instead 
of  a  petticoat,  is  often  of  coloured  silk,  or  satin, 
over  which  is  thrown  white  muslin  embroider- 
ed withflowei-s,  and  spangled  with  gold.  The 
shift,  which  is  always  the  upper  covering,  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  lace,  and  de- 
cprated  at  the  sletTcs  with  rftiNes  of  the  same 
materials.  On  the  head  ai*e  gold  and  tortoise- 
shell  combs,  and  pins  set  with  clusters  of  pre- 
cious stones.  They  have  neat  earrings  of  a 
similar  description,  and  slippers  of  red  and 
white  leather.  By  their  side  is  hung  a  small 
box  of  gold  or  silver,  in  which  are  deposited 
the  necessary  refreshment*  of  betel-leaf,  areca- 
nut,  and  chunam,  a  fine  species  of  lime  made 
of  calcined  shells.  These  three  articles  are 
«.iten  together,  and  are  a  luxury  of  which  all 
ranks  partake.  A  slice  of  the  areca-nut  and  a 
pinch  of  chunam,  are  rolled  np  in  a  betel-leaf, 
put  into  the  mouth,  and  chewed  *,  from  the 
mastication  of  the  three  together,  the  saliva  is 
rendered  of  an  ugly  red,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  nut  and  leaf  are  eaten  without  the 
lime,  the  teeth  and  lips  acquire  a  reddish 
tinge,  as  if  coloured  with  Peruvian  bark,  which 
has  a  disgusting  appearance  to  an  European, 
but  is  esteemed  ornamental  by  an  Asiatic. 
The  nut  corrects  the  bitterness  of  the  leafj 
and  the  lime  prevents  it  from  hurthig  the 
stomach  j  united  together  they  potsse^s  an  ex- 
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tremely  wholevome,  nutritious,  and  enUveniog 
quality.  The  teeth  of  children  and  of  grown 
Cingalese,  who  do  not  follow  the  custom  of 
chewing  thene  articles,  are  of  the  most  beanti- 
fttl  whiteness  and  most  perfect  regularity. 

'*  The  men,  in  general,  labour  hut  little, 
where  rice  is  not  cultivated;  and  all  the 
drudgery  of  life  falls  upon  the  women.  The 
possessor  of  a  garden,  which  contains  twelve 
cocoa-nut,  and  two  jack-trees  (the  largest 
species  of  bread-fruit),  finds  no  call  for  any 
exertion.  He  reclines  all  day  in  the  open  air, 
literally  doing  nothing  j  feels  no  wish  for  active 
employment,  and  never  complains  of  the  lan- 
guor of  existence.  What  has  l»een  ascribed 
to  Indians  in  general  is  not  inapplicable  to 
these  people.  They  say  it  is  better  to  stand 
than  to  walk;  better  to  sit  than  to  stand; 
better  to  lie  down  than  to  sit ;  better  to  sleep 
than  to  be  awake  j  and  death  is  best  of  all.  If 
the  owner  of  the  garden  wants  any  article  of 
luxury  which  his  own  ground  does  not  pro- 
duce, his  wife  carries  a  portion  of  the  fruits  to 
market,  and  there  barters  them  for  whatever 
commodity  is  required.  The  only  furniture 
in  their  houses  is  a  few  coarse  mats,  rolled  up 
in  a  corner,  which  are  spread  upon  the  earthen 
6oor  when  the  inhabitants  intend  to  sleep; 
tables,  cbaii*8,  beds,  a:id  all  those  articles  which 
are  considered  as  necessary  in  Europe,  are  here 
totally  unknown.  The  ideas  of  the  common 
people  seem  not  to  extend  beyond  the  incidents 
of  the  pa8.<iing  hour ;  alike  unmindful  of  the 
past  and  careless  of  the  future,  their  life  runs 
on  in  i^i  easy  apathy,  but  little  elevated  above 
in^e  animal  existence.  A  state  of  inaction  is 
the  consequence  of  an  indulgent  climate ;  and 
whete  nature  has  been  so  liberal  in  her  pro- 
ductions, she  has  left  scarcely  any  incentive  to 
Industry.  But  notwithstanding  this  prevailing 
indolence,  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the 
Cingalese  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise in  their  uncultivated  state.  The  most 
illiterate  peasant  can  not  only  tell  the  names 
but  the  qualities  of  the  minutest  plant  that  is 
to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  district 
which  he  inhabits, 

*'  The  son  in  a  family  who  possesses  the 
greatest  natural  talents,  is  considevcd  as  the 
representative  of  his  father,  invested  with  the 
authority  of  the  first-l>orn,  and  looked  up  to 
by  all  his  brethren  with  voluntary  deference 
and  submission. 

"  The  Cingalesd  arc  governed  through  the 
medium  of  their  qwu  chiefs,  who  act  under  the 
orders  of  the  English  servants  of  his  Majesty. 
The  highest  class  of  native  magistrates  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Modelears,  who,  to  mark 
their  rank,  may  be  styled  capta^,  although 


their  employment  is*  «iore  of  a  civil  thati  » 
military  nature. 

^  All  the  men  in  office  wear  swords  of  • 
moderate  size,  antiquated,  and  not  formidable 
in  appearance.  The  -hilt  and  scabbard  are 
made  of  silver.  The  former  imitates  the  head 
of  a  tiger,  the  latter  is  curiously  embossed, 
and  turned  round  at  the  point.  Thesa&hea 
are  either  of  rich  gold  or  silver  lace,  td  which 
is  attached  a  brilliant  star,  or  cluster  of  varioiia 
gems.  The  design  and  workmanship  exhibited 
in  these  decorations  are  distinguished  badges 
of  the  particular  rank  of  the  wearer. 

"  Subservient  to  the  modelears,  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  country,  are  men  who  may  be 
called  secretaries,  lieutenanl«t,  corporals,  aud 
private  soldiers.  In  the  district  of  Columbo 
alone  are  registered,  for  the  public  service,  114 
sergeants,  234  corporals,  and  2815  families  of 
privates.  All  these  wear  swords,  but  the  scab- 
bards of  the  lower  orders  are  made  of  wood 
instead  of  silver,  and  their  belts  of  somewhat 
less  rich  materials. 

'<  A  modelear  sometimes  gives  a  breakfast^ 
sometimes  a  dinner  to  a  select  party  of  hia 
British  friends,  and  often  a  ball  aud  supper  to 
all  the  European  gentiy  of  Columbo.  In  ex-k 
pences  of  this  nature  he  is  never  backwai'd. 
Spacious  bnngaloes  are  often  erected  for  the . 
use  only  of  a  single  evening,  the  pillai*s  oma^ 
mented  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  the  roof  spread 
with  white  mitslin,  embc^Ilished  with  beautiful 
moss,  and  hung  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant 
lamps,  the  manufacture  of  European  glass- 
houses. Sometimes  wooden  platforms,  eight 
inches  high,  enclosed  tiith  rails,  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  and  sometimea 
well  beaten  turf  forms  the  only  ground  for  thia 
favourite  amusement. 

"  On  these  festive  occasions,  the  poor  la-, 
bourers  whose  presents  and  ingenuity  have 
formed  the  ground^work  of  the  entertainment^ 
are  not  forgotten.  A  shed  is  erected,  and  a 
refreshment  provided  for  them  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  the  garden,  which  solicits  uot>4he 
eye  of  public  obsenation.  A  long  table/ims 
down  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  with 
benches  on  each  side.  Plantain  leaves,  raised 
at  the  edges,  form  one  continued  dish,  or  bor- 
der, along  the  board,  filled  with  hot  rice  pro- 
perly seasoned.  A  few  lamps  made  of  clay, 
throw  a  glimmering  light  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hall.  Neither  plate  nor  spoon  n 
used,  but  every  man  eats  with  his  right  hand 
\\\  the  same  manner  as  the  elephant  feeds  him- 
self with  bis  probositt  About  one  hundred 
naked  and  contented  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince sit  down  to  this  plain  but  plentiful  re- 
past^ which  it  is  probable  the;  enjoy  witb^ 
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bigber  relish  than  that  which  their  luperiim 
experience  at  a  table  crowded  with  the  rich 
productions  of  ai)  the  corners  of  the  globe-  lu 
general,  the  poor  Cingalese  use  no  other  seats 
or  tables  than  the  bountiful  earth-  After 
Kupper,  the  same  open  paviiion  becomes  their 
bedchamber,  and  lyiug  down  promiscuously  on 
the  floor,  they  enjoy  a  sweet  and  undisturbed 
repose. 

**  In  December,  1803,  while  Lord  Viscount 
Valentia  was  vbitiug  Governor  North,  at  Co- 
lumbo,  a  uumeruus  company  of  the  British 
inhabitants  euttrtaiucd  him  one  cveuiug  with 
the  eight  of  an  exhibition  called  by  the  native 
a  Cingalese  play,  although,  from  the  rude  ita-  | 
ture  of  the  performance,    it  can  hardly  be , 
ranked  nmoug  the  productions  of  the  drama- 1 
tic  art.     I'he  stage  was  a  green  lawn ;  and  this 
opeu  thcati'e  was  li;^hted  with  lamps  support- 
ed on  posts,  and  flambeaux  held  by  men. 

**  The  entertainment  commenced  with  the 
feats  of  a  set  of  active  tumblers,  whose  naked 
bodies  were  painted  all  over  with  white  crosses. 
They  waUccd  on  their  hands,  and  threw  them- 
selves round,  over  head  and  heels,  three  or 
four  times  successively  without  a  pause.  Two 
boys  embracing  one  another,  with  head  oppos- ' 
ed  to  feet,  tumbled  round  like  a  wheel.  The 
young  performers,  singly,  twisted  their  bodies 
with  a  quickness  and  flexibility  M'hich  it  would  , 
be  diiHcult  to  imitate  ip  a  lej^s  relaxing  climate. , 
Two  men,  raised  up  on  stilts,  walked  in  among 
them.  Pieces  of  bamboo  were,  tied  round  their 
Icjrs,  reaching  only  a  little  above  the  knce^  and 
elevating  them  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
They  moved  slowly,  without  much  ease,  an<l 
had  nothing  to  support  them  but  the  equipoise 
of  their  own  bodies.'* 

After  this  there  were  men  dancers,  groups 
of  masks,  &c. 

**  An  excellent  imitation  of  a  wild  bear  next 
sprung  upon  the  scene  of  action.     The  head 
and  tail  were  perfect,  and  tlte  character  was  i 
ivell  supported ;    but  like  all  the  others,  it  re-  | 
mained  too  long  in  view  ;  and  as  the  spectators  . 
l»'earied  the  efiect  diminished.  i 

<*  But  the  prettiest  pait  of  the  entertainment ' 
II' as  a  circular  dance  by  twelve  children,  about 
ten  years  of  age.  They  danced  opposite  to  one 
another,  two  and  two,  all  courtesied  at  one 
time,  down  to  the  ground,  shook  their  whole 
bodies  with  their  hands  fixed  in  their  sides, 
and  kept  time  to  the  music  with  two  little  clat- 
tering sticks  in  each  hand  (like  castaniets).  Go- 
ing swiftly  round,  being  neatly  dressed,  of  one 
size,  and  perfect  in  the  performance,  this 
youthful  dance  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
and  l>rought  to  remembrance  the  pictures  of 
the  fleeting  hours. 


"  The  exhibition  concluded  with  love  scenes 
between  men  and  women,  which  appeared,  to 
an  English  eye,  as  bordering  upon  indecency. 

'*  The  Cingalese  who  profess  the  religion  oC 
Mahomet,  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race,  the  prin* 
cipal  of  whose  progenitors  had  emigrated  fi'Om 
the  peninsula  of  India.  They  ai'e  a  much 
more  active  and  industrious  body  of  people 
than  either  the  Christiana  or  followers  of 
Buddha.  Among  them  are  found  merchants^ 
money-changers,  jewellers,  carpenters,  taylors; 
and  all  the  usefiil  tribes  of  mechanics.  In  cut- 
ting precious  stones,  und  making  fings  and 
other  oruameuts  of  gold,  they  are  particularly 
neit-handed  and  ingenious.  One  of  their  fa* 
vourite  ornaments  is  a  ring  set  completely 
round  with  samples  of  all  the  stones  which  tho 
islaud  produces . 

*'  The  occupation  of  washing  is  performe4 
only  by  men,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
by  dripping  the  garmentit  in  the  wi^er  an4 
striking  them  against  a  flat  stone.  No  soap  is 
used  ;  and  the  sun  rapidly  performs  the  opu^i^ 
tion  of  the  most  eflcctual  bleaching,'^ 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  for  an  acconnf 
of  the  language,  and  shall  only  ii\entiou 
from  it:— 

**The  greater  part  of  the  mcti  can  read  and 
write  J  but  these  arcomplislimcnts  are  not 
communicate il  to  the  women.  All  their  in* 
structlon  is  r<?ceived,  and  their  knowledge  ex- 
pressed by  word  of  month  " 

Near  Coluinbo  two  white  children,  bom 
of  black  parents,  were  to  be  seen : — 

"  They  belong  to  that  class  of  the  human 
species  denominated  Albinos.  Their  whiteness 
is  pale  and  Kvid,  their  hair,  eyc-bro  <  s,  and  eye- 
lashes arc  perfectly  white,  and  of  a  very  fine 
soft  texture.  The  iris  of  the  eye*  is  of  a  beauti-' 
ftd  blue,  and  the  white, extremely  pure:  fheit 
eyes  aie  very  M'eak  and  generally  closed.  They 
cannot  see  in  bright  sun  shine.  Their  consti* 
tution  is  languid,  and  they  never  stir  from  the 
door  of  tho  hut  in  which  they  were  bom,  unless 
when  carried  in  their  motlier^s  arms.  Ths 
father  and  mother  are  both  Cingalese  of  the 
poorer  H<Nrt,  apparently  healthy,  and  hsve  a 
Hon  younger  than  either  of  the  Albinos,  per- 
fectly black,  and  as  stout  and  robust  as  any  of 
his  countrymen  .^ 

The  Albinos  of  England  which  we  have 
seen,  were  all  of  a  fair  and  healthy  com- 
plexion 5  the  iris  of  tlitir  eyes  red  like 
hlood  ;  in  the  whiteness  of  their  hair,  the 
feeblencsi  of  their  sight,  their  languid  con- 
stitution and  other  pai  liculars  they  appear- 
ed to  resemblt  thoec  which  have  ju«;t  been 
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"described.  Now  follow  a  few  pages  of 
judicious  extracts  from  the  old  history  writ* 
ten  by  captain  Robert  Knox,  In  1(381,  and 
Twhich  exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  Candy 
in  its  present  state.  The*e  ar«  contained 
at  intervals  in  ajbout  twenty-five  pages  in 
this  volume,  aM  to  tjiem  we  refer^  ^nd 
fhall  continue io«r quotations  fro^i  the  ori- 
ginal work,  selecting  such  parts  of  the 
«ledCriptioD8  as  we  deem  most  interesting. 

"  The  Candians  haring  been  origimally  one 
people  with  the  Cingaiebc,  .do  not  difi^r  from 
f}itm  more  than  the  iqhabitants  of  the  monnr 
taint  of  any  other  country  differ  fi*om  thosp 
«f  the  plains  or  sea-coasts.  Their  manners  ai*c 
less  polished,  and  the  constant  wearing  of  their 
lieai'ds  adds  to  the  natura  ferocity  of  thdr 
appearance.  Their  di-ess  shall  be  described 
Ivreafter ;  it  i»  evident  that  no  part  of  their 
ittire  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Europeans- 
In^n  costume  has  been  copied  in  England  ; 
bst  the  ftshion  of  India  ncref  changes.  The 
dress  of  the  inhabitants  there  is  the  same  a^ 
this  day  as  it  was    at   fut   bad^    as  h|story 


^  The  Candians  are  confined  to  the  centre  of 
the  island;  and  no  part  of  their  teiTitory  is 
less  i^an  six  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 

**  In  February  IR03,  an  ambassador  from 
Candy,  attended  by  two  other  nobles  of  the 
com-ty  arrived  at  Columbo.  They  were  con- 
^iucted  to  the  Goverument-housc  fiom  their 
lodging,  in  three  Dutch  carriages  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  They  inssited  that  the  chariot 
-  doors  should  be  kept  open,  that  they  might  not 
appear  like  priBOueiB  in  a  place  of  couline- 
■ifint  j  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they 
»^rc  persuaded  to  allow  the  coachman  to  sit 
«u  the  boxes  in  a  more  elevated  situation  than 
themselves.  The  ambassador  deliveied  a  long 
■dCBsage  from  his  Sovereign  to  the  Governor, 
standing  bi  an  ^rect  posture,  without  any 
vction,  and  singing  in  a  monotonous  tone,  like 
m  schoolboy  repeating  a  task  in  a  language 
»  htch  he  does  not.understand. 

**  The  Malabars,  who  occupy  one  half  of  the 
#oa«t,  and  form  one  half  of  the  subjects  of  the 
British  government  in  Ceylon,  difl'er  greatly 
lirom  the  Cin^lese.  They  are  stofiter,  more 
acfire  and  cntei-prising,  but  less  innocent  and 
HK>re  fraudulent.  Their  clothing  is  entirely 
<\>uipo3ed  of  white  calico  and  musUn.  The 
'dxc-ss  of  the  men  is  a  piece  of  cither  of  these 
kinds  of  r'oth  wrapped  round  the  loins,  and 
reaching  down  to  the  ankles,  a  light  turban 
ti«l  looKely  round  the  head,  and  l;!ige  bunches 
of  earrings.      They  encourage  the  aperture 


inadc  in  the  flap  of  the  ear  to  extend  to  an 
extraordinary  sice,  so  that  a  man*8  hand  may 
pass  through  it,  the  lower  parts  being  stretch- 
ed till  they  touch  the  shoulder.  The  earrings 
measure  elnvcn  itches  in  circumCercnee,  and 
in  each  there  is  often  set  a  single  precious 
stone,  most  commonly  a  mhy.  Persons  ofthe 
higher  rauks  occasionally  wear  white  sleeved 
waistcoats,  with  small  gold  buttons.  The 
lower  orders  are  often  destitute  of  tnrbans. 

**  Thedrefs  of  the  women  consists  of  a  single 
piece  of  mnslin,  folded  round  the  waist,  hang- 
ing down  instead  of  a  petticoat,  and  thrown 
over  one  shoulder  to  conceal  the  breasts. 
These  ladies  who  put  it  on  with  taste,  leave 
one  leg  nearly  up  to  the  knee,  as  well  as  one 
shoulder  bare,  and  let  the  garment  fall  upon 
the  other  leg  down  to  the  ank'e.  The  fashion 
is  gracefnl  aad  becoming.  Nothing  is  worn 
on  the  head;  the  h<ur  is  neatly  combed,  an- 
ointed with  oil,  and  turned  up  before  and  bo- 
hind.  Small  earrings  are  worn  in  the  higher 
as  well  as  lower  parts  of  the  ear:  but  few  of 
the  women  have  the  apertures  extended  to  so 
great  a  site  as  the  men.  The  higher  classes 
wear  a  profusion  of  gold  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  rings  on  their  ankles,  toes,  and  fingers; 
some  wear  similar  ornaments  on  the  nose. 
Childnen  are  not  clothed  till  they  are  five  or 
six  years  old ;  and  the  hoys  are  left  Wnger 
naked  than  the  girls.  But  the  latter  have  a 
modesty-piece  of  silver,  of  the  shape  of  a  fig- 
leaf,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  silver 
cord;  and  the  fanner  i^re  decorated  with  a 
Ungamy  resembling  a  child^s  whistle,  with  two 
bells. 

**  A  considerable  number  of  this  race  profess 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Moors,  or  Lubbies. 
One  street  in  the  extensive  village  beyond  the 
outer-town  of  Columbo  is  entirely  inhabited  by 
this  class  of  people.  They  are  pedlars,  jewellers, 
tailors;  fishermen  and  sailors.  Many  of  them 
speak  Cingalese  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
Malabar.  Their  women  are  scarcely  ever  al- 
lowed to  be  seen  by  strangers  ;  even  n  hen  they 
are  exhibited  at  a  raan-iage  ceremony,  they  are 
stationed  in  an,  inner  ciiaml)er,  and  closely 
veiled.  Wlien  a  man  hns  occasion  to  transport 
his  wife  from  one  place  to  another,  if  he  can- 
not afiTord  the  expense  of  a  palanquin,  he  places 
her  cross-legged  upon  a  bullock,  so  completely 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  white  sheet, 
that  not  a  particle  of  her  skin  can  be  discern- 
ed, nor  can  she  Bee  which  way  she  is  going; 
the  husband  walks  by  her  side." 

In  1800,  the  author  set  out  on  bis  tonr 
rouud  the  island.    From  the  account  oi  it^ 
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we  shall  give  the  fojlowitlg  detached  parti 
culars/  premising  that  our  limits  will  not , 
allow  us  to  enlarge  on  them  as  much  as  we 
wish,  and  as  the  work  merits. 

A  stupendous  mountain  of  stone  is  de- 
scribed as  being  one  entire  rock  of  a  smooth 
surface,  rising  in  form  of  a  cube,  on  two 
sides  completely  perpendicular. 

*^  W«  ascended  iti  highest  summit  on  the 
most  geatljr  rking  side,  by  a  wiadiiig  flight  of 
ttairs,  formed  of  Awe  hundred  and  fbrty-five 
steps  of  hewn  stoaes.  These  steps  must  have 
been  a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  and  are  said 
to  hanre  been  constructed  lifleen  hundred  years 
ago,  long  before  any  European  eonquerors  ap- 
peared in  the  island.**»For  the  pwrticnlars  of 
the  prospect,  the  book  is  relerred  to. 

Hanging  birds'  nests  are  next  described; 
and  many  picturesque  descriptions  of  the 
country  are  given.  We  are  then  presented 
with  a  very  particular  account  of  an  ele- 
phant hunt  (in  Oi  pages),  which  will  not 
admit  of  being  mutilated  by  extracts,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  pleasant  and 
accurate  view  of  an  elephant  snare. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
ietnrches^  published  in  I789f  is  a  long  and 
very  particular  account  of  the  method  of 
catching  wild  elephants,  by  John  Corse, 
Esq.  In  the  first  pa?t  of  the  Philotophical 
Transactions  for  1799>  is  another  paper, 
which  contains  much  curious  information 
on  the  manners,  habits,  and  natural  history 
of  the  elephants,  by  the  same  gentleman. 
Our  author  says: 

*<  The  elephants  of  Ceylon  i^^  ii*om  ten  to 
eleven  feet  iu  height,  and  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  is  didtinguisbed  by 
long  tusk:  standing  upwards, and  besides  being 
the  most  elegant  in  appearance,  is  Kkcwise  re- 
markable for  B  superior  degree  of  intelligence. 
The  second  is  provided  with  shorter  tuskfl, 
descending  perpcndicalarly ;  and  the  third, 
the  most  numerous,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
those  appendages. 

**  Of  the  SL-veuty  elephants  at  first  captured, 
only  four  had  long  tasks. 

'*  The  udder  of  the  female  is  placed  between 
the  fbre-1^^,  and  consists  of  two  dugs  hang- 
ing down,  one  on  each  side  of  tlie  br^ist,  like 
inverted  cones.  The  milk  has  th«  flavour  of  a 
fiibci't.  Afoot  of  one  of  the  elephants  was 
roasted  and  appeared  at  the  govemor*s  table. 
Wheu^ salted  and  kept  in  vinegar  for  a 'month 
it  becomes  tender,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  hung  beef. 


*'  Bach  palan<|uin  is  generally  attended  bf 
thirteen  bearers.  Only  four  carry  at  a  time  i 
tf^ey  are  relieved  every  quarter  of  an  hoar,  and 
shift  the  pole  from  the  shoulder  of  one  to  that 
of  another  without  stopping.  The  thirteenth 
mnn  aets  as  cook  to  the  set,  and  eanies  as  his 
barden,  ail  the  CHlinary  matters.'* 

At  a  ball  at  Jaflfiiapatam,  given  by  aa 
EngKsh  officer  to  the  principal  Europeaa 
inhabitants,  twenty  young  ladies  made  their 
appearance,  who  were  bora  in  Ceylon  of 
Dutch  parents. 

On  many  parts  of  the  coast  arc  quanti-w 
ties  of  sand  of  a, strong  shining  black,  re- 
sembling filings  of  steel.  It  docs  not  seen* 
to  be  applied  to  any  other  pi*ri>ose  than 
thrown  on  pap^r  after  writing  oa  it  with 
ink. 

The  first  volume  concludes  with  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  cocoa  tree:  tb* 
other  palms,  the  two  bread-fruit  trees,  tlie 
banyan,  talipot,  the  cotton- tree,  the  tama- 
rind»  the  cashew,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs 
are  also  well  descr i  bed.  The  great  bamboo 
reed  shoots  up  in  stools  of  a  considerable 
number  from  the  same  bottom  y  and  the 
canes,  which  are  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man  a 
thigh,  grow  to  the  height  of  from  Mij  to 
eighty  feet  The  leaves  are  small,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  and  spring  from  the  knots. 
The  whole  is  tapering,  and  waves  gracefully 
in  the  wind.  The  pith  of  the  youug  shoot» 
makes  a  good  pickle. 

A  very  particular  account  of  the"  cin- 
nanaon  is  given  at  large,  from  which  it  aj>- 
pears  that  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  sent 
yearly  to  England  amounts  to  four  thousand 
bales,  each  of  ninety-two  pounds  weighv 
for  which  the  Ea*it  India  Company  pay  U> 
government  the  stipulated  price  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  andcairyit  liom& 
at  their  own  e.vpence. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  ac^ 
count  of  an  excursion  by  sea  and  land,  to 
the  island  of  Ramisseram,  about  three  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  tiorth-west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  the  op- 
posite coast  of  CoromandeL 

<<  This  island  is  entirely  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  religion,  and  affords  a  genuine 
display  of  Indian  hospitality;  no  plough  is 
allowed  to  break  the  soil ;  and  no  animal, 
either  wild  or  tame,  is  permitted  to  be  killed 
on  it.  Black  cattle  abound  here,  and  appear 
in  gro«ps  lying  in  the  streets.    They  fiiraisk 
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tbe  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  laxvry  of 
their  food,  which  is  confined  entire\y  to  milk, 
aUd  the  prodttctiont  of  the  Tenable  world.'* 

A  grand  temple  is  thus  described ; — 

<*  Two  hundred  Brahmins  are  attached  to 
this  temple,  and  supported  in  indolence  and 
Ittscory  by  its  endowments. 

"  At  etery  corner  of  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
and  in  every  iftrce^  in  the  town  stand  little 
pagodas,  dedicated  to  particular  deities. 

"  We  travelled  from  the  gi-eat  Pagoda  to 
Pombon,  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles.  The  road  is  pav^d  all 
the  way  with  smooth  stones,  each  six  feet  in 
fength,  and  four  feet  biniad,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  is  nubly  shaded  by  the  most  beanti- 
ftil  and  majestic  tr«cs  which  India  produces. 
All  the  large  trees  in  this  superb  avenue  are 
sarroundcJ  with  smooth  terraces  of  masonry, 
^  taised  several  feet  from  the  gi'ound,  on  which 
toaTellei*s  rest  in  comfort,  completely  sheltered 
ii'om  the  rays  of  the  sun.'' 

This  volume  contains  the  journies  of 
three  diftcrcnt  English  gentlemen  about 
the  coast  of  (^cylon,  in  the  first  of  which  is 
an  account  of  the  natural  salt  pans,  and 
the  manner  of  collectinj^  the  salt. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigti  in  1803; 
or,  Candian  Warfare. 

A  medical  report  of  the  troops. 

Embassy  to  Candy  in  fJjOO. 

And  Knox's  account  of  the  King  and 
government  of  Candy. 

"  In  Ramisscram  ncvoral  Brahmins  wailed 
on  us  one  afteriuKui,  accompanied  hy  five  wcll- 
drcsscd  dancing-girls,  who  entertained  us  with 
their  exhibitions  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  They 
f  h  mselvcs  appeared  to  feel  as  much  amuse- 
ment in  the  performance  as  the  assembly  which 
crowded  round  them.  The  girls^  in  the  course 
0f  dancing,  displayed  their  bands  and  arms  in 
singular  and  various  positions,  and  their  per- 
sons in  every  graceful  attitude.  Sometirars 
they  ap2>roachi:d  and  receded,  saluted  one 
anotlter,  kneeled  in  a  line,  joined  bawds,  and 
went  roiind  in  a  circle,  singing  and  keeping 
every  joint  in  motion.  Two  of  the  girls  ap- 
peared to  bo  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
three  cf  them  nearly  thirty.  They  were  neatly 
dressetl  after  the  3Ialabar  fnsliion ;  and  ho  part 
of  their  persons  was  uncovered  except  their 
arms,  feet,  and  ankles,  and  a  few  inches  in  the 
middle  of  the  back.  Beneath  the  flowing  gar- 
lAent  which  forms  the  principal  piece  of  dress, 
they  wore  short  shifts  firmly  gu'ded  under  their 
br^ts,  and  not  longer  than  necessary  for  the 


pvrpcMfe  -of  cov^inf  them.  In  the  daiiee  tbey 
occasionaUy  hf)d  out,  in  one  hand,  the  end  of 
the  raantlf,  presented  it  to  one  another,  throw 
it  carelessly  over  the  shoulder,  and  folded  it 
loosely  rou(^  the  waist,  l^he  greater  part  of 
them  bad  broad  gold  rings  round  their  necks, 
their  ears  covered  with  jewels,  a  stud  set  with 
precious  itones  in  the  left  nostril,  loads  of 
rings  about  the  ankles  and  wrists,  and  bril- 
liant rings  on  the  fingers  and  toes.  Pifteeu 
of  these  girls  betong  to  the  temple,  and  tkey 
give  what  money  they  receive  towards  its  sup- 
port. They  are  prohibited  from  marryittg, 
iMt  are  not  Hovmd  down  to  a  life  of  rirgiaiiy. 
When  they  bear  children,  the  daughters  are 
brought  up  to  follow  the  profession  and  eai- 
ploymeuts  of  their  mothers,  and  the  sons  are 
educated  as  musicians  fi»r.thc  service  of  the 
pagoda,  or  temple. 

The  jugglers,  in  slight  of  hand,  excel  those  - 
of  Europe.  Many  of  their  exhibitions  require 
such  flexibility  of  body,  and  such  perfect  com- 
mand over  every  joint,  that  they  could  not  be 
imitated  in  a  cold  climate.  A  man  sits  on  the 
ground,  with  no  other  clothing  but  a  piece  of 
of  muslin  round  his  waist,  twirls  a  large  iroa 
ring  on  each  great  toe,  bends  backwards,  keep* 
four  hollow  brass  balls  in  a  ch-cular  motion  ia 
the  air,  and  makes  them  pass  in  their  course 
between  hb  legs,  which  are  likewise  constantly 
moving  one  over  the  other;  at  the  same  time 
he  threads  a  quantity  of  small  heads  in  hia 
month,  without  any  assistance  from  his  hands, 
'^hc  various  tricks  with  cups  and  ball.<t  he  ex- 
hibits with  adminible  dexterity,  while  his 
arms  are  perfectly  naked.  He  shows  a  snake, 
a  foot  in  length,  coiled  under  one  of  the 
cups,  and  then  draws  the  animal  out  of  his 
mouth,  without  a  possibility  of  the  de- 
ception  being  detected.  He  puts  a  piece 
of  iron  twenty-'One  inches  perpendicularly 
down  his  throat.  The  u*on  -has  blunt  edges, 
and  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  spit,  but 
rounded  at  the  pQint.  Before  commencing 
the  operation,  he  moistens  it  with  his  lipn, 
and  erects  his  mouth  in  a  line  with  his  thi'oat. 
After  the  piece  of  iron  is  down,  he  places  a 
horizontal  brass  wheel  on  the  point  of  the 
handle;  on  the  wheel  are  fixe«l  rockets,  to 
to  which  he  sets  tire,  and  it  whirls  round  with 
great  rapidity  iu  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 
noise,  he  all  the  time  holding  the  handle  of 
the  spit  steadily  iu  his  hand.  Having  beao 
trained  to  this  operation  from  his  infancy,  his 
throat  is  rendered  callous.  Sometimes  hfl^ 
appears  as  if  he  felt  nneasiness  while  the  steel 
iH,in  his  body,  but  he  never  acknowledges  it, 
although  he  is  very  thankful  for  a  glats  of 
brandy  when  he  draws  out  the  inttrament.  la 
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thii  pcrforniauce  there  is  no  deception  :  the 
fact  is  incoutestihly  proved,  and  has  l>ecn 
seen  by  almost  every  Eng^lishraan  who  has 
visited  India.  The  instrument  has  no  other 
handle  but  a  piece  of  its  own  solid  substance, 
tapering  to  a  point.  Its  shape  is  thus  parti- 
cularly inentioncd,  because,  from  its  having 
been  called  a  sword,  the  circumstance  is  not 
generally  credited. 

"  Among  these  feats,  those  of  a  female 
of  forty  years  of  age  ought  to  be  mention- 
ed. The  instrument  on  which  she  display- 
ed* fher  agility  was  a  pole  forty  feet  high, 
erected  like  the  ma«t  of  a  ship,  with  a  croKs- 
yard  near  to  the  top  of  it,  from  one  end  of 
which  a  wooden  anchor  was  suspended.  This 
wpmaa,  in  the  character  of  a  sailor,  sprang 
np  to  the  yard  on  a  single  i-ope  by  means  of 
her  hands  and  toes.  There  she  lay  carelessly 
down  in  a  sleeping  posture.  8he  then  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  laid  her  stomach  on  it, 
and  personified  a  weathercock,  turning  round 
horizontally.  She  descended  to  the  anchor, 
and  suspended  herself  from  it  alternately  by 
her  chin,  her  toes,  and  her  heels,  keeping 
her  hands  entirely  disengaged.  She,  lastly, 
hung  by  the  feet  on  the  yard,  di-opped  down, 
and  lighted  in  the  same  position  oi;  the  stock 
of  the  aucbor." 

From  the  very  curious  and  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  north  west 
coast  of  Ceylon,  we  shall  take  a  few  par- 
ticulars which  we  invite  future  compilers 
of  Dictionaries  to  quote,  rather  than  copy 
former  errors. 

About  the  end  of  October,  in  the  year 
preceding  a  pearl  fishery,  an  examination 
of  the  banks  takes  place.  If  the  produce 
of  one  thousand  oysters  be  worth  three 
pounds  sterling,  a  good  fishery  may  be 
expected.  An  oyster  of  a  year  old  is  no 
longer  than  the  nail  of  a  man*8  thumb  j  one 
of  seven  yeafs  old,  or  at  its  maturity,  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  liand. 
Al  the  age  of  from  four  to  five  years  the 
tool,  or  small  seed  pearls  are  only  found  in 
the  oyster  5  after  that  period  they  rapidly 
increase  in  size,  until  the  oyster  arrives  at 
maturity,  in  which  state  it  remains  but  a 
short  time,  and  then  sickens  and  dies. 

The  banks  or  beds  of  oy ste  rs,  are  scatter- 
ed over  a  space  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulph 
of  Manaar,  extending  about  thirty  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-four  from 
east  to  west.  There  are  fourteen  beds ;  the 
largest  is  ten  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
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breadth.  The  best  fishing  is  found  from 
six  to  eight  fathoms. 

The  fishery  should  commence  about  the 
end  of  February ;  the  boats  with  their 
crews,  come  from  various  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  They  are  open  boats  of 
one  ton  burden,  about  forty-five  feet  ia 
length,  eight  in  breadth,  three  deep,  one 
mast,  and  one  sail,  and  draw  eight  or  ten 
inches  water.  The  crew  generally  consists 
of  twenty-three  persons,  ten  of  whom  are 
divers,  ten  haul  up  these  divers,  the  stones» 
and  the  baskets ;  one  pilot,  one  steersman, 
one  boy  to  bale  out  water,  and  9  n^an  to 
take  care  of  the  boat. 

In  the  first  place,  a  small  sloop  is  anchor- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  banks,  and  reijnains 
there  during  the  fishery,  as  a  guide  to  the 
boats,  and  a  guard  to  the  buoys.  The 
pearl  banks  are  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  shore. 

The  fishery  for  the  season  of  Ih?  year 
IS04,  was  let  by  Government  to  a  native 
of  Jaffnapatam.  For  thirty  days  fishing, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats,  he  was  to 
pay  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  He  sold  the  right  of  fish- 
ing to  some  of  the  best  equipped  bqats  for 
twelve  bundled  pounds  each,  and  that  of 
others,  for  ja  thousand  pounds,  but  kept 
by  for  the  greater  part  of  them  on  his  own 
account.  If,  owing  to  the  weather  only 
seventy-five  boats  went  out,  their  fishing 
was  counted  as  half  a  day;  and  when  three 
hundred  fished,  it  stood  for  two  days. 

The  boat-people  are  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  by  tie  noise  of  horns,  drums,  and 
the  firing  of  a  field-piece.  Tlie  uproar  and 
confusion  of  collecting  and  embarking  up- 
^^'ards  of  six  thousand  persons  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ni^ht,  may  be  easily  conceived. 

"  The  manner  of  diving  sti'ikea  a  spectator 
as  extremely  simple  and  perfect.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  addition  has  bcea 
made  to  the  system  of  Europeans;  nor,  in- 
deed, does  there  appear  the  smallest  room  for 
improvement. 

^  I  observed  with  attention  the  length  of 
time  that  many  of  the  divers  remaiucd  under 
water,  in  the  d«pth  of  seven  fisithoms.  Some 
of  them  peiformed  the  dip  within  the  space  of 
one  minute,  others  came  up  in  one  minute 
and  twenty  seconds.  Some  gentlemen  who 
have  frequently  superiutcndfid  the  fisheries^ 
and  accompanied  the  ^yprs  to  the  banks,  c«n- 
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aider  one  miuutc  and  a  half  as  the  longest 
period  that  any  diver  remains  under  water; 
other  gentlemen,  who  are  willing  to  allow  the 
greatest  latitude,  say  that  they  certainly  never 
knew  a  diver  exceed  two  minutes. 

"  The  period  allotted  to  diving  continues 
fire  or  six  hours.  When  three  hundred  boats 
are  anchored  on  the  banks,  fifteen  hundred 
divers  naay  be  supposed  to  descend  every-  mi- 
nute. The  noise  of  their  going  down  prevails 
without  interruption,  and  resembles  the  dash- 
ing of  a  cataract. 

"  The  pearl-oysters  are  not  esteemed  good 
to  eat,  being  of  a  much  fatter  and  more  gluti- 
nous substance  than  tlie  common  oyster. 

*'  At  the  fishery  all  the  kinds  of  pearls  are 
generally  sold  mixed  together  at  £.  80  sterling  ', 
per  pound. 

**  A  necklace  of  the  value  of  £.  1200  sterling 
could  not  be  procured  at  this  fishery.  A 
handsome  necklace  of  pearls  smaller  than  a 


large  pea,  costs  from  £.  170  to  £.  300  sterling  ; 
but  a  very  pretty  necklace  of  pearls,  about  the 
size  of  a  pepper-corn,  may  be  procured  for 
£.^S,  The  former  pearls  sell  at  one  guinea 
each,  and  the  latter  at  eighteen  pence. 

"  The  tools,  which  nvv  the  most  diminutive 
pearls,  without'  any  intermixture  of  other 
classes,  do  not  sell  for  more  than  two  guineas 
and  a  half,  or  three  guineas  per  pound ;  thesq 
arc  bought  by  the  Chinese,  by  whom  they  are 
eaten  when  pounded  into  powder,  and  some- 
times are  scattered  like  spangles  on  their, 
clothes.'' 

We  have  now  concluded  our  account  of 
this  valuable  work;  if  it  should  undergo, 
another  edition,  ve  shall  hope  to  see  some 
account  of  the  instrumental  music  of  Cey- 
lon, with  the  notes  of  some  of  the  songs, 
and  dancing  tunes. 


A  TOUR  THROUGH  HOLLAND. 


AUT.  II. — A  Tour  thrcu^h  HJland^  along  the  Battles  of  th^  Tthine^  to  the  South  of  Ger- 
many ^  in  I80G.  By  Sir  John  Carr.  4to,  Pp.  4C8.  With  Twenty  Engravings  in 
Mezzoiinte,  being  Views  of  Towns,  and  a  Map  of  part  of  the  Rhine.  R.  Phillips. 
1807. 


Of  a  book  like  this,  which  professes  io  \ 
describe  countries  and  manners  which  arc 
well  known  to  a  gi  eat  number  of  its  readers, 
jBany  of  wijom  may  probably  be  natives  of 
those  countries,  we  imagine  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  giving  an  account  is  by  ex- 
tracfs  in  the  author  s  words,  and  occasional 
observations  on  them.  Before  our  author 
sets  a  foot  on  land,  he  says, 

**  A  low  slimy  shore  surmounted  by  green 
flags,  and  a  few  scanty  osiers,  announced  our 
voyage  to  be  at  its  close;  and  wc  entered 
the  river  of  a  country  which  our  Hudibrastic 
Butler  peevishly  describes.^ 

Here  follow  sixteen  lines  in  verse,  of 
yrbich  the  following  half  dozen  may  be 
sufficient : — 

«  A  country  that  draws  fifty  feet  of  water, 
**  111  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature; 
*'  That  aUaya  ply  the  pump,  and  'ifver  think 
*^  They  can  be  safe,  but  at  the  rate  they  stink ; 
"  1  hat  feed  like  canibals  on  other  fishes, 
^*  And  serve  their  cousiu-germans  up  in  dishes.^ 


The  Dukeof  Alva,  with  more  whimsica- 
lity and  less  bitterness,  observed,  "  That 
the  Dutch  were  the  nearest  neighbours  to 
hell  of  any  people  on  the  earth,  for  they 
dwelt  the  lowest."  We  >vere  sorry  to  find 
such  a  quotation  as  this  last  here.  If  the 
epithet  applied  to  Butler  be  tolerated,  we 
may  say  Paradisiacal  Milton.  In  the  same 
page  wc  read  :— 

"  The  signification  of  the  word  Briel  in 
Dutch,  is  Spectacle,  .which  is  supposed  .to  hare 
given  its  name  to  this  place,  on  accoHnt  of  the 
extensive  view  which  its  buihUugs  conunand 
of  the  surrounding  country." 

In  the  fiist  place,  Briel  does  not  mean 
spectacle,  nor  any  thing  else,  being  the 
mere  name  of  the  town,  properly  the  Briel. 
With  regard  to  the  extensive  views,  as  the 
country  is  flat,  just  as  extensive  views  may 
be  seen  from  every  steeple. 

After  describing  the  bronze  statue  of 
Erasmus  at  Rotterdam,  wc  are  told  that, 

**  Various  attempts  hav#  at  different  tioMi 
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been  made  to  convert  the  sage  into  a  turn-coat : 
before  the  revoiution  which  expelled  the  Stad- 
holder,  Prince  of  Onmge^and  his  family,  every 
concavity  in  his  dress  was  crammed  on  certain 
holidays  with  oranges  -,  during  the  hey-day  of 
the  republican  form  of  governmient,  amidst 
the  celebration  of  its  fetitivitios  he  was  covei-ed 
with  ribbons,  when  the  juice  of  the  orange  was 
never  suffered  to  pasB  the  lips  of  a  ti'ue  patriot. 
Even  the  marigold  was  expelled  from  the  gar- 
dens of  the  new  republicans.  **  And  so  were 
carrots  too,  merely  on  account  of  their  colour. 

Aq  occurreace  at  Dort,  relative  to  a 
widow  and  her  family,  is  related  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"This  woman,  who  was  very  industrious, 
was  left  by  her  husband^  an  eminent  carpen- 
ter, a  comtbrtable  house  with  some  land,  and 
two  boats  fur  carrying  merchandise  and  pas- 
nengers  on  the  canals.  She  was  also  supposed 
to  be  worth  about  ten  thousand  guildei*s 
(  £-900)  in  ready  money,  which  she  employed 
in  the  hempen  and  sail>cloth  manufacture,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  her  fortune,  and  in- 
structing her  children,  (  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters) in  useful  branches  of  business. 

^'  One  night  about  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
workmen  were  gone  home,  a  person  dressed  in 
uniform,  with,  a  musket  and  broad-sword, 
came  to  her  house,  and  requested  a  lodging  : 

*  1  let  no  lodgings,  friend,"  said  the  widow, 

*  and  besides,  I  have  no  spftre  bed,  unless  you 
sleep  with  my  son,  which  I  think  very  impro- 
per, on  account  of  your  being  "a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  us  all.*  The  soldier  then  showed  a  dis- 
charge iVom  Diesbach^s  regiment  (signed  by 
the  Major,  who  gave  him  an  excellent  charac- 
ter) and  a  passport  from  Count  MailleborS) 
governor  of  Breda.  The  widow,  believing  the 
stranger  to  be  an  honest  man,  called  her  son, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  accommodate  a  vete- 
ran, who  had  served  the  republic  thu-ty  years 
with  reputation,  i(ith  part  of  his  bed.  The 
young  man  consented  ;  the  soldier  was  accord- 
ingly hospitably  enteilainbd ;  and  at  a  season- 
able hour  withdrew  to  rest. 

•*  Some  hours  afterwards,  a  loud  knocking 
was  heai'd  at  the  street-door,  which  roused  the 
koldicr,  who  moved  softly  down  stairs,  and 
listened  at  the  halt  door,  when  the  blows  were 
repeated,  and  the  door  almost  broken  through 
by  a  sledge,  or  some  heavy  instrument.  By 
this  time  the  widow  and  her  daughters  were 
much  alarmed'by  this  violent  attack,  and  ran. 
almost  frantic  through  different  parts  of  the 
bouse,  exclaiming,  murder!  murder!  The 
son  having  joined  the  soldier  with  a  case  of 
loaded  pistols,  and  the  latter  screwing  on  his 


bayonet  and  fresh  priming  his  piece,  tcquestiid 
the  women  to  keep  themselves  in  a  back  room 
out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Soon  after,  the  door 
was  burst  in,  two  ruffians  entered,  and  were 
instantly  shot  by  the  son,  who  discharged  both 
his  pistols  at  once.  Two  other  associates  of 
the  dead  men,  innue4iately  returned  the  fire, 
but  without  effect,  when  the  intrepid  and 
I  veterJin  stranger,  taking  immediate  advantage 
'  of  the  discharge  of  their  arms,  ru%hed  on  them 
{  like  a  lion,  ran  one  Ihrough  the  body  with  hia 
bayonet,  and  whilst  the  other  was  running 
away,  lodged  the  contents  of  the  piece  between 
his  shoulders,  and  he  dropped  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  son  and  the  stranger  then  closed 
the  door  as  well  as  they  could,  reloaded  their 
ai*ms,  made  a  good  fire,  and  watched  till  day- 
lightj  when  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  thk 
manufkcture  came  to  resume  their  employment, 
and  were  struck  with  horror  and  surprise  at 
seeing  four  dead  men  on  the  dunghill  adjoin- 
ing the  house,  where  the  soldier  had  di-aggcd 
them  before  he  closed  the  door. 

"  The  burgcrmasterand  his  syndic  attended, 
and  took  the  depositions  of  the  family  relative 
to  this  affair.  The  bodies  w6re  buried  in  a 
cross-road,  and  a  stone  erected  over  the  grave  . 
with  an  inscription  recounting  the  story,  with 
the  soldier's  name,  saying  he  was  a  native  of 
Middelburg,  and  upwards  of  seventy  years  old. 
And  the  date  30th  November,  T735. 

«*  The  widow  presented  the  soldier  with  a 
hundred  guineas,  and  the  city  settled  a  hand* 
some  pension  on  him  for  the  rest  of  his  We. 

**  Even  an  English  merchant  would  be  asto^  • 
nished  to  see  the  wonderful  arithmetical  attii»» 
ment  of  stripling  clerk?  in  any  of  the  Dutch 
counting-houses,  and  the  quantity  of  complin 
cated  business  which  they  discharge  in  tb« 
course  of  the  day;  the  order  of  their  books^ 
the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  their  cralculation, 
according  to  the  comracreial  habits  and  ox- 
change  of  different  countries,  and  the  variety 
of  languages  which  they  speak  ^  to  which  quay 
be  added  the  great  regularity  and  length  of 
their  attendance,  and  the  decency  and  proprie- 
ty of  their  deportment  .** 

The  account  of  the  Sped  houses,  is  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  the  descrijitivc  part, 
but  the  lamentations  and  moral  reflections 
are  not  more  applicable  to  these  places  thaa 
to  those  of  a  similar  sort  in  London,  Paris* 
and  every  other  capital.  We  shall  give  in  a 
notesome  extracts  on  the  subject  written 
by  Mandeville  (who  was  himself  a  Dutch* 
man)  which  wiil  place  the  matter  in  a  dif  • 
fercnt  ligbt.  So  true  it  is  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country 
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which  a  traveller  visits  it  is  impossihle  to 
ohtain  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  that 
country  *. 

No  particular  notice  is  takeu»  in  our 
authors  account  of  these  houses,  of  the 
music.  Many  excellent  performers  on  the 
dulcimer  are  always  to  he  found  in  the 
principal  Speel-houses  at  Amsterdam,  re- 
markable for  the  astonishing  rapidity  and 
precision  of  their  execution.  The  staccato, 
the  shakes,  and  their  method  of  damping* 
or  suddenly  stopping  the  vibration  of  the 
strings  (brass  and  iron  wires)  with  the 
under  edge  of  their  hands,  immediately 
after  having  struck  them,  cannot  be  equal- 
Jed  on  any  other  instrument.  •  The  piano  is 
cftected  by  striking  the  wires  with  the 
under  extremity  of  the  sticks,  on  which  a 
piece  ©f  felt  is  glued.  These  men,  who  are 
in  general  ignorant  of  vrritten  music,  and 

*  "  Parties  directly  opposite 

**  Assist  each  other,  as  'twere  for  spite  j 
**  And  temperance  with  sobriety 
**  Serve  drunkenness  and  gluttony .'* 

FABLE  OF  THE  BEES. 

**  It  often  happens  in  Amsterdam,  that  six 
or  seven  thousand  sailors  arrive  from  the 
Indies  at  once,  that  have  seen  none  but  their 
own  sex  for  many  months  together. — For 
whrch  reason  the  wise  rulers  of  that  well  or- 
dered city  always  tolerate  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  houses,  in  which  women  are  hired  as 
publicly  as  horses  at  a  livery-stable;  and  there 
being  in  this  toleration  a  great  deal  of  pru- 
dence and  econon^y  to  be  seen,  a  short  account 
•fit  will  be  no  tiresome  digression. 

**  In  the  first  place,  these  houses  are  allowed 
to  be  no  where  but  in  the  most  slovenly  and 
unpolished  part  of  the  town,  where  seamen  and 
strangers  of  no  repute  chiefly  lodge  and  resort. 
The  street  in  which  most  of  them  stand*  is 
accounted  scandalous,  and  the  infamy  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
aecoud,  they  are  only  places  to  meet  and  bar- 
gain in,  to  make  appointments,  in  order  to 
promote  interviews  of  greater  seci-ecy,  and  no 
manner  of  lewdness  is  ever  suffered  to  be  trahs- 
acted  in  them;  which  order  ih  so  strictly  ob- 
served, that,  bar  the  ill  manners  and  noise  of 
the  company  that  frequent  them,  you  will 
meet  no  more  indecency  there  than  may  be 
teen  in  the  lobby  of  a  play-bouse.  Thirdly, 
the  female  traders  that  come  to  these  evening 
•xchanges,  are  always  the  scum  of  the  people, 
and  generfdly  such  as  in  the  day  time  carry 
fruit  and  other  vegetables  about  in  wheel- 
barrowf .    Tin;  habits  indeed  they  appear  in 


only  pliiy  by  ear,  notwithstanding  there  it 
no  feel  to  guide  the  hands,  play  uncon- 
cernedly for  hours  together  without  look- 
ing at  the  strings,  and  all  the  while  smoking 
a  short  pipe. 

Pipe-heads  are  mentioned  made  of  a  clay 
found  in  Natolia.  In  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  March  17!»9,  is  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  We  do  not  know  why  it  is  uni- 
versally known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Meerschaum,  or  sea-froth  {Uthomarga\ 
In  the  above-mentioned  paper  it  is  said  :— 
"  When  these  bowls  have  been  sufficiently 
burnt,  they  acquire  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  however  changes  into  a  beautiful 
red  as  soon  as  they  have  been  well  nibbed 
with  a  piece  of  leather  sprinkled  over  with 
fine  pulverised  blood -stone  {hematifcs\ 
Owing  to  this  simple  process  we  obtain 


at  night  are  very  different  from  their  ordinary 
ones ;  yet  they  are  commonly  so  ridiculou9ly 
gay,  that  they  look  more  like  the  Romau 
dresses  of  strolling  actresses  than  gentle* 
women^s  clothes ;  if  to  this  you  add  the  awk- 
wardness, the  hard  hands,  and  coarse  breeding 
of  the  damsel^  that  wear  them,  there  is  no 
gi'cat  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  the  better 
sort  of  people  will  he  tempted  by  them. 

**  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  good  rules  and 
strict  discipline  that  are  observed  in  these 
markets  of  love,  the  officers  of  the  police  are 
always  vexing,  mulcting,  and  upon  the  least 
complaint  i*emoving  the  miserable  keepers  of 
them.  First,  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  a  large 
parcel  of  oihcers  the  magistrates  make  use  of 
on  many  occasions,  and  which  they  could  not 
be  without,  to  squeeze  a  living  out  of  the 
immoderate  gains  accruing  from  tiie  worst  of 
employments,  and  at  the  same  time  punish 
those  necessary  profligates,  the  bawds  and 
panders,  which,  though  they  abominate,  they 
desire  yet  not  wholly  to  destroy.  Secondly, 
as  it  might  be  dangerous,  on  several  accounts, 
to  let  the  mnltitude  into  the  secret,  that  thoae 
houses,  and  the  ti*ade  that  is  drove  in  them, 
are  connived  at,  so  by  this  means  appearing 
unblamable,  the  wary  magistrates  preserve 
theiuselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  weikcr 
sort  of  people,  who  imagine  that  the  govern* 
racnt  is  always  endeavouring,  though  unable, 
to  suppress  what  it  actually  tolerates;  whereas, 
if  they  had  a  mind  to  root  them  out,  their 
power  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  so 
sovereign  and  extensive,  and  they  so  well  know 
'  how  to  Imve  it  executed,  that  one  week,  nay, 
I  one  night,  might  send  th«m  all  a  packing.*' 
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from  the  East  those  red  pipe- bowls,  so 
much  and  so  generally  esteemed,  at  a  veiy 
low  price,  as  five  of  them  are  generally 
sold  for  a  para  (about  three  farthings. 
When  they  are  ornamented,  however,  with 
a  gilt  border,  painted  with  golden  flowers 
enamelled,  or  set  with  precious  stones,  one 
of  them  will  cost  sometimes  two,  three,  or 
even  four  piastres,  or  half-crowns.*'  Our 
author  says  that  the  value  of  eight,  or  even 
ten  guineas,  is  frequently  paid  for  one  of 
these  articles  of  luxury  j  undoubtedly  they 
are  ornamented  with  diamonds. 

**  I  had  not  been  two  days  in  Holland  with- 
out witnessing  the  abominable  custom  of  in- 
troducing a  spittiug-pot  upon  the  table  aftei* 
dinner,  into  which,  like  the  kava  bowl  used 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  south-sea  islands, 
each  person  who  smokes,  and  that  generally 
comprehends  all  who  are  present,  discharges 
bis  saliva,  which  delicate  depositoi^  is  handed 
round  as  regularly  as  the  bottle.  This  custom 
is  comparable,  in  point  of  delicacy,  with  that 
of  washing  the  mouth  and  cleaning  the  teeth 
with  a  napkin  after  dinner,  as  in  England,  or 
picking  the  latter  with  a  fork,  an  in  France.'" 

Many  other  as  disgusting  customs  in 
the  two  last  countries,  might  be  enumerat- 
ed. In  decent  Dutch  companies  spittiag- 
boxCs,  or  pans,  filled  with  dry  sand,  are 
placed  between  the  feet  of  every  smoker. 
A  spuuiDpotje  is  likewise  called  guispedoor, 
corrupted  from  the  Spanish  cscupidera  ^  it 
is  also  used  in  Italy  under  the  name  of 
sputacckiera,  and  in  France  is  called  era- 
choir,  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  segars. 

'  The  account  of  the  Klokken-spel,  bell- 
play,  or  carrillons,  at  Amsterdam,  is  correct. 

"  The  British  ai-my  was  equally  surprized 
and  gratified  at  hearing  upon  the  chimes  of  the 
principal  church  at  Alkmaar,  the  air  of  <  God 
save  the  King/  played  in  a  masterly  manner 
when  they  entered  the  town." 

After  four  pages  containing  an  account 
of  the  **  Public  opinion  of  the  King,*'  by 
which  we  suppose  is  meant  the  opinion 
which  the  public  have  of  his  Majesty, 
which  is  greatly  in  his  favour,  as  well  as  in 
favour  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 
author  concludes  his  eulogy  thus:— 

**  I  abhor  fuming  a  sovereign  with  adulation, 
more  especially  the  rulei'«  of  a  country  at  war 
with  my  own ;  hut  it  is  what  1  owe  to  my  own 
country  to  i-elate  the  fact" 


We  have  out  selves  heard  much  in  praise 
of  these  sovereigns  from  an  eminent  Dutch 
merchant  very  lately,  and  he  assured  uft 
that  their  subjects  were  much  attached  to 
their  new  rulers. 

Our  traveller  mentions  the  storks  which 
he  saw  at  the  Hai^ue,  stalking  about  the 
fish-market ;  a  stork  proper,  on  a  field  Or^ 
is  the  arms  of  the  Hague ;  and  in  conse- 
quence many  of  those  birds  afc  maintained 
at  the  to^vn's  expense,  and  are  quite  tame. 
They  certainly  "seem  to  have  no  objection 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  subjects  of  the 
new  king."  Storks  are  as  numerous  in 
Spain  as  they  are  jn  Holland;  in  summer 
they  go  as  far  north  as  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Egypt,  and 
are  found  at  the  proper  seasons  in  many  of 
the  intermediate  countries,  but  seldom  in 
Britain. 

**  It  is  said  that  they  assemble  at  certain 
periods  and  hold  consultations.  Certain  it  it 
that  the  crows  in  England  frequently  meet, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  deliberate  body. 
A  vast  number  of  crows  were  once  observed 
to  assemble  in  a  field,  and  after  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  one  of  them  moved  slowly  into 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  soon  after  which 
the  rest  fell  upon  it  and  pecked  it  to  death.'* 

Before  the  storks  depart  from  their  north- 
em  summer  residence,  they  assemble  in 
large  flocks,  and  seem  to  confer  on  the  plan 
of  their  intended  route.  Though  they  are 
usually  silent,  on  this  occasion  they  make 
a  singular  clattering  noise  with  their  bills, 
and  all  seems  bustle  and  consultation.  The 
first  north  wind  is  said  to  be  the  signal  for 
their  departure,  when  the  whole  body  be- 
come sileut,  and  take  flight  at  ooce>  gene< 
nerally  in  the  night 

«  The  Duteh  mention  with  great  exul- 
tation the  name  of  De  Cotts,  who,  like 
our  Prior,  united  the  characters  of  poet  and 
statesman," 

This  poet's  name  wai  Jacob  Cati,  he  wat 
born  in  the  province  ©f  Zealand  in  l/>77> 
and  died  dt  the  age  of  H3.  He*  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Cromwell;  his  wotks,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  moral  poem*,  wci-e  collect- 
e<J  and  published  in  two  very  large  and 
thick  volumes  in  folio,  omamcntvd  with 
many  hundred  copper- plaice  in  1726. 

«  As  I  waji  one  day  moving  al>ont  Lcyden» 
I  waa  struck  with  the  appearasce  of  a  fmall 
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iMsrd,  urnameuted  with  a  considerable  qoan- 
tity  of  lace,  fastened  to  a  house  j  up»a  ioquiry, 
I  fuaud  that  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  where  I 
aaw  it,  had  lately  lain  in,  and  that  it  was  the 
custom  o^  the  conntry  to  expose  this  board, 
trhich  contained  an  account  of  the  lady's  health, 
lor  the  8ati8fiM:tton  of  her  enquiring  friends, 
%rho  were  by  this  excellent  plan  informed  of 
her  situation,  without  disturbing  her  by  knock- 
ing  at  the  dojr,  and  by  persouid  enquiries."  • 

This  is  a  square  board  of  six  inches,  with 
a  frame  and  glass,  fastened  by  day  on  the 
atrect-door,  during  the  lying-in  month,  and 
underneath  is  placed'  a  small  bulletin,  or 
certificate  of  the  state  of  the  lady  and 
child's  health.  The  frame  contains  a  piece 
of  point  lace,  on  a  red  silk  ground,  if  a  boy 
is  bom;  a  blue  ground  if  a  girl;  if  twins, 
doubled;  if  of  different  sexes,  both  colours, 
party-per-pale;  if  a  dead  child,  a  black 
ground.  During  the  time  the  door  is  tlius 
ornamented  the  husband  cannot  be  arrested 
for  debt.  It  is  called  a  kraam-kloppcrtje^ 
(childbed  knocker.)  Without  the  lace  it 
•  becomes  only  a  mere  notice  of  the  health 
of  a  sick  person,  and  is  no  protection 
against  arrests. 

The  Amsterdam  sledges  are  mentioned, 
on  which  the  body  of  a  coach  is  drawn  by 
one  hoi^,  tlie  driver  walking  by  the  side  of 
it.  Our  author  says  the  French  call  it  unpet 
de  cAambre.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  tliat 
name  is  given  to  a  vehicle  used  in  Paris 
only,  which  is  a  sedan  chair  on  two  wheels, 
pushed  or  drawn  by  a  man. 

*^  Some  of  the  shop  boards  or  si^s,  have 
ridicu'.ous  verses  inscribed  on  them.^ 

To  this  might  have  been  added,  many 
have  ingenious  epigrams:  numerous  col- 
lections of  these  are  \n  print.  A  very  good 
account  of  the  terrible  dungeons  under  the 
Stadthouse,  at  Amsterdam*  is  given^  to 
\^-hich  we  refer. 

From  Amsterdam  our  traveller  proceed- 
ed through  Naarden  and  Zoestdyk  to  Zeist, 
where  be  saw 

"  The  vast  pyramid  erected  by  %he  French 
troops  who  were  encamped  la  the  immense 
open  place  in  which  it  stands,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  comolaud  of 
Genei-al  IMarmont. 

^*  The  whole  was  designed  by  the  chief  of 
the  battalion  of  engineers.  The  total  height 
of  this  stupendous  monument  is  about  no 
Pcemch  feet  3  that  of  the  obelisV^  ej&elusive  of 


tlie  socle,  is  about  42  French  feet.    One  end 
of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  14B  feet.'' 

There  are  inscriptions  on  each  of  the 
four  fronts  saying  that  the  troops 

«  Erected  thi8  monument  to  the  glory  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Frengh,  Napoleon  the  First, 
at  the  epoch  of  his  ascending  the  thione,  and 
as  a  token  of  admiralion  and  love ;  generals, 
officers,  and  soldiers,  have  all  co-operated  with 
equal  ardour;  it  was  commenced  the  24th  of 
Frnctidor,  an.  12.  (lOth  September,  1804),  and 
finished  in  thirty-two  days. 

*<  From  the  summit  of  the  obcHak  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  vast  extent  of  country— Utrecht, 
Amcrsfoort,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  the  Hague^ 
Dordrecht,  Leyden,  Gorkum,  Breda,  Am- 
heim,  Nymegen,  Boif<4e-duc,  CleVea,  Zutphen, 
Deveuter,  Zwol,and  a  great  part  of  the  Zuydcr* 
zee,  may  be  seen  dlsfmctly  on  a  de^r  day.'* 

A  handsome  print  accompanies  the  de- 
scription, and  the  whole  of  the  four  in* 
scriptions,  except  the  long  list  of  the  names 
of  the  officers,  are  given.  Perhaps  the 
prospect  being  mentioned  as  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  **  obelibk,"  may  be  a  mistake  of 
the  printer,  for  **  pyramid  ;**  as  the  former 
appears  to  be  inaccessible. 

We  know  not  of  any  other  station  from 
which  sixteen  capital  cities  can  be  seen* 

The  building  inhabited  by  the  Keren* 
huthers,  or  Moravians,  is  afterwards  de* 
scribed,  to  which  we  refer. 

Sir  John  says, 

**  The  Princes  of  Germany  differ  very  much 
fiom  those  of  our  own  country,  by  the  plain 
and  unostentatious  manner  in  which  they 
move  about.  At  Dusseldorf,  one  morning 
Uhcn  I  wa:*  crossing  the  court  of  my  inn  to 
go  to  bi*eakfast,  I  saw  a  little  boy  fencing  with 
a  stick  with  one  of  the  ostlers ;  as  t  was  pleased 
with  his  appearance,  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
the  son  of  the  maitre  d^hdtel^  to  which  he  re- 
plied, *  No,  Su-,  I  am  hereditary  Prince  Von 
Salm,  &c.' 

Of  Cologne,  our  author  savs, 

"  This  city  was  formerly  celebrated  for  tha 
number  of  its  devotees  and  prostitutes,  which 
the  French  police  has  very  much  reduced." 
i  We  do  not  know  which  of  these  two 
I  classes  are  he  re  meant,  probably  the  former, 
as  totally  useless  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city. 

t      "  With  respect  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ursula, 

!  a  w  Uimsical  circumstance  occurred  5ome  years 

since ;  in  this  dcppsitory,  for  a  great  length  of 

[:  time  have  reposed  the  bo*?c«  of  St.  Ursula,  and 
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eleven  thousand  vir^ns,  ber  companions  ;  they 
came  from  England  in  a  little  boat,  in  the  year 
640,  to  convert  the  Huns,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  this  city;  and  these  men,  instead 
of  beinc:  mored  by  their  sweet  eloquence  and 
chemb-like  looks,  put  an  end  to  their  ar^- 
ment,  by  puttitig  them  «ll  to  death.  Some 
doubt  whether  any  country  could  have  spared  ' 
so  many  virgjins,  and  a  surgeon,  somewhat  of 
a  wajf ,  upon  examining  the  consecrated  bones, 
declared  that  most  of  them  were  the  bones  of 
full  grown  female  mastiffs;  for  which  dis- 
covery he  was  expelled  the  city/' 

The  most  marvellous  part  of  this  %tory 
h  the  skill  of  the  anatomist  who  could  so 
accurately  determine  the  sex  of  the  animal 
from  only  seeing  the  ancient  bones,  pro- 
bably by  some  such  occult  knowledije  as 
the  famous  waterologer  f  ouranopolo$ J , 
possessed,  who  was  so  expert,  that  he  could 
tell  by  a  man's  working-day's  water,  what 
trade ;  and  by  his  Sunday's  water,  what  re- 
ligion he  was  of. 

**  Gallantry  forbids  my  passing  over  the 
name  of  Anmi  Maria  Schurroan,  born  hei*e, 
(at, Utrecht  in  1607).  Excess  of  genius  and 
learning  made  her  melancholy  mad,  and  she 
died  (in  Cologne)  from  an  inordinate  debauch 
in  eating  spiders." 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
told  >vhat  authority  there  was  for  this  asser- 
tion, we  thoirght  she  died  in  Friesland,  in 
1679,  and  never  before  heard  of  her  mad- 
ness, or  spider-eating. 

The  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein  is  said  to  he 
eight  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  level  of  the  Rhine.  The  fortifications 
are  all  roofless  and  dismantled. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  square,  or  parade, 
upon  the  top  was  formerly  mounted  the  cele- 
brated cannon  called  the  GrlfTon,  cast  at 
Frankfortiu  1598.  It  weighed  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  wa«  capable  of  projecting  a  ball 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  to  adistance 
of  sixteen  miles." 

Which  is  only  twelve  miles,  or  four  times 
further  tlian  we  ever  heard  of  a  bail's^  being 
carried. 

We  know  there  is  still  preserved  in 
Dover  castle  a  cannon,  on  which  is  in- 
scribedy 

Load  me  well,  and  keep  me  clean, 
I'll  carry  o'er  to  Calais  »reen  ; 
which,  however,  proves  nothing.    We  re- 
fer to  Baron  Munchausen's  travels  for  an 
account  of  other  marvellous  guns. 


"  This  rock  was  supplied  with  water  from 
a  we'd  280  feet  deep,  which  occupied  three 
years  in  diggi/ig,  iu  the  year  1481,  (»nd  the 
two  following  ye?rs.)  ^n  the  time  cf  the 
Swedish  war,  the  attacks  of  eighty  thousand 
French  troops  on  the  southern  side  of  it,  and 
of  forty  thousand  on  the  northern,  could  make 
no  impression  on  it ;  however,  still  maintain- 
ing its  invulnerable  character  it  was  destineit 
to  bend  to  a  foe,  before  which  all  l^cal  ad- 
vantage is  useless,  and  all  euterprize  uuuvail- 
ing;  after  br:\vely  sustaining  m  blockade  for  a 
whole  year,  by  the  troops  of  the  French  re- 
public, the  garrison  having  endured  with  tho 
greatest  fortitude  almost  every  description  of 
privation,  were  obliged  to  surrender  tofamine^ 
and  capitulated  on  the  2Btb  of  January  1799. 
Soon  after  which  the  French  ci»vered  this 
mighty  rock  with  the  mins  of  t^Kise  wondcrrol 
fortifications. 

*'  I*  frequently  had  aa  opport nutty  of  ad- 
miring the  astonishing  activity  and  geams  of 
the  French,  who  have,  since  they  becamo 
masters  of  tliq  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine,  aesrly 
finished  one  of  the  finest  roads  ia  the  Tvorid, 
extending  from  Wentz  to  Cologuc,in  the  course 
of  which  they  have  cut  through  many  rocks  im- 
pcqdin^over  the  river,  andtrinmpfard  mersome 
of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  nature  could 
present  to  the  achievemeut  of  so  woinlerfnl  a 
design.  This  magnificent  niidertaking,  worthy 
of  Rome  in  the  most  shining  periods  of  her 
liistoi7,  was  executed  by  the  French  troops, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  able  engint-ei-K, 
preferred  leaving  these  monuments  of  iadefati-r 
gnble  toil  and  elerat«'d  enterprize,  to  passing 
their  time,  during  the  cessation  of  arms,  in 
towns  and  barrack-*,  in  a  state  of  indolcxice 
and  inutility." 

Tlic  last  extract  we  shall  malcc  from  this 
traveller's  book,  is  his  account  of  tlic 
floats  on  the  Rhine. 

"  On  the  banks  leading  to  this  city  (Andcr- 
nach),  I  saw  part  of  one  of  those  amazing 
floats  of  timber,  which  are  formed'  of  lesser 
ones,  conveyed  hither  from  the  forests  adjoin- 
ing the  Rhine,  the  Mozelle,  &c. ;  these  floats 
are  fastened  to  each  other,  and  farm  a  platfurra 
generally  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  eight 
hundred,!  feet  in  length,  and  f  ne  hundred  and 
sixty  in  breadth,  upon  which  a  little  village,  con- 
taining about  cic^hty  wooden  houses  is  erected 
fur  the  accommodation  of  tiiose  who  are  int(  - 
rested  in,  and  assist  in  navigating  this  stupen- 
duous  raft,  frequently  amounting  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; besides  tlicKc  buildings,  there  are  stalls 
for  cattle,  slaughter-houscB,  oad  magazints  for 
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proTisions.  The  float  is  prevented  from  strik- 
ing against  the  shores,  where  the  turnings  are 
abinipt,  by  the  application  of  thirty  or  forty 
anchors,  which,  with  the  ueressary  cables,  are 
conveyed  in  fonrt*»en  or  fifteen  boats  which 
precede  it,  and  its  course  is  safely  directed  by 
German  and  Dutch  pilots,  who  aie  hired  for 
the  purpose. 

**  After  great  rains,  when  the  current  b 
rapid,  the  whole  is  entrunted  to  its  repelling 
force ;  otheinrise  several  hundred  persons  are 
employed  in  rowinsf,  who  move  their  oars  at  a 
given  word  of  command.  The  whole  of  these 
wonderful  moving  masses  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  governor  or  superintendent,  and 
several  officers  under  him.  Sometimes  the 
floats  are  some  months  in  performing  their 
voyage,  in  consequence  of  the  water  being  low, 
in  which  case  they  are  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
river  is  swollen  by  the  rains.  Id  this  manner 
they  float  from  the  high  to  the  low  countries  ; 
and  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  dcstina^ 
tion,  the  whole  is  brokeu  up,  and  finds  a  ready 
market. 

**  About  twelve  of  them  aiTive  annually  at 
Dort,  in  Rolland,  in  he  months  of  July  and 
August,  where  these  German  timber-mer- 
chants, having  converted  their  floats  into 
Dutch  ducats,  return  to  their  own  country 
with  tjieir  families,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
their  labour  and  enterprise.^" 

We  have  now  concluded  our  review  of 
this  work.  As  to  the  genet  al  ac(  ount  of  the 
literaiy  attainments  of  tbis  author,  we  le- 
fcr  to  the  review  of  the  same  author's 
Stranger  in  Ireiand,  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  first  volume  of  La  Belle  A ssEMBLEE, 
especially  to  what  is  said  about  manufac 
turing  books  in  quarto.  In  the  book  we 
have  ju.st  dismissed,  if  all  tlie  accounts  of 
painters  taken  from  Piikington's  Dictionary, 
which  certainly  convey  no  new  informa- 
tion, and  all  the  other  pagtts  of  irrelevant 
matter  had  been  omitted,  it  would  have 
bi ought  the  whole  into  the  compass  of  an 
octavo. 

In  tbis  work  we  find  numbers  of  epithets 
like  the  foUowing: — Biilliant  reply;  charm 
jng,  plca'^ant,  and  Rob;e  female  anecdote;  j 
interesting  anecdote  of  a  royal  descrip- 


tion j  beautiful  eulogium;  diabolic  de- 
sign ;  elegant  city  of  Leydcn ;  elegant  and 
witty  gentleman  (naming  him);  very  enter- 
taining and  interesting  memoirs,  &c. — 
These  memoirs  also  are  reviewed  in  the 
above-mentioned  Supplement. 

The  word  undulated  is  very  frequently 
repeated.  **  The  gardens  would  he  very 
beautiful,  if  the  ground  undulated  a  little 
more."  We  do  not  know  how  ground  un- 
dulates, unless  during  an  earthquake. 

There  is  no  mention  made  in  this  quarto 
of  the  play  called  Koivertf  which  is  one  of 
the  amusing  exercises  peculiar  to  Holland^ 
and  of  which  a  particular  account  was  pub- 
lished a  twelvemonth  before  Sir  John  set 
out  on  these  travels. 

In  our  quotations  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  obviate  the  frequent  ambiguities 
of  the  original. 

We  lament  to  see  continually,  whenever 
two  or  three  French  words  occur,  that  tbcy 
are  generally  feulty  in  spelling  or  in  gram- 
mar. For  this  inattention  there  can  be  no 
excuse;  for,  making  every  allowance  for  a 
travellers  ignorance,  in  such  a  pUce  as 
London,  thousands  of  persons  may  be  found 
capable  of  correcting  the  errors  in  any 
language.  This  book  swarms  with  errors 
of  the  press  in  the  Dutch  tongue;  these 
last  we  imagine  few  readers  wtll  mind ;  but 
they  cannot  avoid  being  startled  at  finding 
ladies  called  **fair  x^i/ageurs,"  "  mauvai* 
AoiifCf^'  &c. 

The  map  is  constructed  like  our  maps  of 
the  roads  in  England,  without  degrees  or 
scale.  Instead  of  the  noith  point  being  at 
top,  it  is  on  the  right,  where  the  east  ought 
to  be.  The  part  of  th©  river  which  our 
author  visited  is  cut  in  halves*  and  one  half 
placed  under  the  other.  A  plate  of  the 
same  size  as  that,  with  an  outline  of  the 
country  travelled  through,  the  authors 
track,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  towns, 
divested  of  the  crowd  of  insignificant  vil- 
lages which  now  ornament  the  borders  of 
the  river,  would  gratify  the  reader,  and 
give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  tour. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 


Art.  hi. — History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarch?/  if 
Rhodolph,  of  Hapshur^h^  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  the  Second,  1218  to  1798.  Bj/ 
William  Coxe,  F.R..S.  F.A.S.  Archdeacon  if  Wilts,  and  Rector  of  Bemerton,-^ 
1807. 


How  various  and  abundant  are  the 
sources  of  information  that  flow  around  us ! 
and  how  justly  fitted  is  the  mind  of  man  to 
gather  improvement  from  every  object  he 
beholds,  every  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  every  incident  which  diversi- 
fies the  course  of  his  existence !    The  wide 
extent  of  nature,  the  diflferent  regions  which 
it  contains,  and  the  various  productions 
of  which  they  are  composed,  spread  the 
most  delightful  fields  for  study  to  our  sight  j 
captivate  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  by 
the  astonishing  phenomena  they  present, 
and  widen  the  sphere  of  the  philosopher's 
researches.    But  the   most  important,  if 
not  the  most  pleasing  path  of  instruction, 
it  that  which  leads  us  through  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  to  crowds  of  distant  events ', 
and  with  the  help  of  history  as  our  inter- 
preter»  enables  us  to  converse  with  the ! 
bards,  warriors,  lawgivers, .  statesmen,  and 
philosophersy   who   flourished   in   former 
ages.    Then  stealing  into  the  sanctuary 
where  the  records  of  time  are  preserved^ 
the  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures  of  every 
nation  and  in  every  clime,  the  revolutions 
that  have  shaken  the  globe,  the  birth  of  the 
arts,  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
discoveries  useful  to  humanity,  stand  re- 
vealed before  us.    Divested  of  all  parti- 
ality, and  led  solely  by  the  wish  of  ascer- 
taining beneficial  truths,  of  grasping  at 
experience   without    waiting    till   rolling 
years  have  showered  it  upon  us,  we  exert 
the  whole  powers  of  our  judgment,  dive 
iDto  the  causes  of  events,  compare  together 
their  effects  in  various  countries,  and  the 
influence  which  genius,  talents,  virtue, 
courage,  and  the  contrary  vices,  exercise 
over  the  happiness  of  mankind.      From 
such  a  strict  and  candid  examination  good 
alone  can  flow ;  and  therefore  the  study  of 
ancient  history  cannot  be  too  strenuously 
recommended.    There  is  another  branch 
Supplcment^Vol.  III. 


of  knowledge  still  more  interesting,  as  it 
brings  the  pas.>ions  of  men  more  efiectually  ■ 
into  action,  it  is  modern  history.  Let  us 
!  look  around  us,  we  perceive  mighty  empires 
towering  to  the  skies.  The  broad  basis 
upon  which  they  rest,  the  extent  of  their 
power,  and  tlie  opulence  of  their  cities, 
seem  to  announce  tliat  for  ages  they  bave 
flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity.  But 
let  us  glance  at  the  mirror  which  modem 
history  holds  to  our  view,  and  there  we 
shall  trace  their  feeble  roots  throwing  forth 
their  first  shoots  j  we  shall  see  them  bend- 
ing, like  the  yielding  reed,  beibre  the 
storms  that  threaten  their  weakness;  and 
after  conquering  the  dangers  which  inces- 
santly hover  around  them,  burst  on  a  sud« 
den  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth.  The  fate 
of  our  native  land  may  have  been  entwined 
with  their  own  j  our  countrymen  may  have 
bled  or  triumphed  on  their  soil,  may  have 
wielded  their  sceptre ;  the  reverse  may  also 
have  happened;  and  in  either  case,  our 
attention  will  be  powerfully  arrested,  our 
national  pride  awakened,  and  though,  per« 
haps,  still  partial  judges,  we  shall  become 
more  enlightened  and  jraproved. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the 
field  of  modern  history  (by  modem  we  , 
understand  that  period  which  began  with 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire)  holding  forth 
such  promising  hopes,^  should  have  been 
cultivated  by  so  many  men  of  talents  and 
genius.  Whilst  Gibbon  alone  pondered 
over  the  mins  of  Rome,  Hume,  Robert* 
son,  Watson,  Smollett,  &c.  explored  the 
annals  of  England,  Scotland,  America,  and 
India,  followed  the  brilliamt  career  of 
Charies  V.  and  examined  the  impolitic 
conduct  of  Philip  III.  After  the  decease 
of  these  celebrated  authors,  the  historical 
muse  was  sparing  of  her  ins^piraticns, 
though  a  few  learned  men  did  not  fear  to 
tread  the  some  path  as   their  predecai- 
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9ors.  Soon,  however,  Bisset  gratified  the 
public,  tired  with  the  loquacious  biography 
of  a  BdBWcll,  with  a  faithful  account  of  a 
portion  of  time,  which  death  had  not  per- 
mitted any  of  the  preceding  great  his- 
torians to  illustrate.  But  it  wa«i  not  nntil 
the  author  of  l.eo  the  Tenth  appeared  as 
a  candidate  for  well -deserved  fame,  that 
history  awoke  from  its  momentary  slum- 
bers, like  the  sun  from  the  shades  of  night, 
and  glewed  with  renewed  splendour.  lie 
prov«d  that  many  sources  remained  open 
to  the  researches  of  genius;  that  instruc- 
tion, hdwever  frequently  imported  into 
bur  land,  might  still  be  conveyed  through 
new  channels,  and  meet  with  new  admirers  j 
and,  by  his  noble  example,  probably  en^ 
couraged  others  to  unchain  their  native 
activity,  and  seek  for  new  subjects,  upon 
which  to  bend  its  powers. 

The  annals  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  celebrated  empires  of  Europe,  that  /of 
Germany,  were  wrapped  in  darkness.  The 
jeigus  of  a  few  princes  had  been  related,  it 
is  true,  but  mostly  on  account  of  the  con- 
nections they  had  formed  with  other  states, 
whose  histor}'  was  necessarily  intermixed 
with  their  own.  Othei-s,  indeed,  had  filled 
too  conspicuous  a  station  in  the  European 
irars  and  revolutions,  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence;  but  biography  alone  had  recorded 
their  actions,  and  no  general,  extensive, 
and  judicious  work  like  the  present,  had, 
in  any  language,  embodied  the  scattered 
accounts  of  the  different  reigns  which  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  Germany.  Mr.  Coxe 
resolved  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  the 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  fruit  of  his 
labofurs  forms  three  large  quarto  volumes, 
full  of  information  and  interest.  He  has 
entitled  this  new  production  of  his  fertile 
genius  a  "History  of  the  House  of  Austria," 
Vut  has  been  obliged,  by  the  niiture  of  his 
•abject,  to  take  a  review  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man empire,  and  of  the  principal  actions 
cf  the  numerous  members  of  which  it  was 
composed,-  their  undertakings,  their  for- 
tunes, and  the  vicissitudes  by  which  they 
"were  depressed,  or  exalted  to  superior  au- 
Aority.  His  work  might,  therefore,  be 
justly  called  a  history  of  Germany  from 
the  year  1218  to  171)2. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  Rhodolph,  of  Haps- 
i)urgh,  the  founder  of  the  Austi-ian  mo- 


narchy. Born  in  121S,  a  petty  count  of 
na|)sbfirg,  and  inheriting  limited  posses- 
sions from  bis  ancestors,  Rhodolph  spent 
his  youth  in  the  court  and  camp  of  Fre- 
derick the  Second.  Taught  by  a  valiant 
father  the  use  of  arms,  he  h*d  few  rivals  in 
military  prowess,  and  soon  resolved  upon 
aggrandizing  his  dominions.  After  a  scrie« 
of  wai-8  with  the  neighbouring  barons  and 
counts,  in  which,  if  justice  was  not  often 
on  his  side,  fortune  always  was,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  cncreasing  his  territories  and  h\t 
power,  and  his  alliance  was  courted  by 
monarchs;  for  taking  part  with  Ottocar, 
King  of  Bohemia,  against  Bela,  King  of 
Hungary,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  woii  by  the  former  over  his  enemy. 
In  1945  he  married  Gertrude  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Burcard,  count  of  Hohenburgh  and 
Hagenlock,  whose  dowry  added  consider- 
ably to  his  possessions  in  Aisace.  In 
ICiGtJ  the  counties  of  Kyburgh,  Lent*- 
burgh,  and  Baden,  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  extended  his  influence  in  Alsace, 
Switzerland,  and  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  We  will  now  let  our  author 
depict  the  conduct  of  his  fiavourite 
hero. 

**  As  inactivity  was  ueithcr  conformable  to 
the  spirit  or  circumstances  of  Rhodolph,  hit 
liew  territories  furtiisbed  sufficient  employ- 
ment both  for  negotiation  and  action,  and  iiw 
volved  him  in  a  series  of  long  and  almost  im- 
intcmipted  hostiliUes.  But  although  at  this 
period  ef  his  life  war  seems  to  have  been  hki 
favourite  and  constant  occupatton^  he  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  turbulent  baron*, 
uho  harrassed  the  peasants  with  incessant 
depredations,  aud  pillaged  defenceless  travel- 
lers. On  the  contrary,  he  adopted  a  system 
of  conduct  which  distinguished  him  with  ho- 
nour in  those  times  of  misrule  and  confusion. 
He  delivered  the  highway's  firom  naracrom 
j  banditti,  and  protected  the  citizens  and  flrec- 
men  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles;  he  prin- 
cipally levelled  his  attacks  against  the  turbii. 
lent  barons,  or  the  haughty  prelates,  who  cos-* 
cealed  their  ambitious  designs  under  the  oacred 
name  of  religion.  Such  was  his  reputation, 
aud  such  the  general  opinion  entertatned^f  hi* 
justice  and  prowess,  that  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  neighbouring  republics.  Many 
chose liim  arbiter  of  their  internal  disquiets;, 
some  confided  to  him  the  command  of  tlieyr 
armies*,  and  others  appointed  him  ^ir  prt^ 
feet  and  protector." 
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Having  been  invited  by  the  burgesses 
•f  Zurich  to  fight  their  battles  against 
Lutold,  baron  de  Regensberg,  he  collected 
his  own  troops  and  those  of  Zurich,  drew 
assistance  from  Alsace,  summoned  to  his 
standard  the  mountaineersof  Uri,  Schweitz, 
«ud  Undenvalden,  and  marched  against  the 
enemy. 

**  lu  thi»  petty  warfere  he  displayed  as  much 
prowess  and  conduct  as  he  afterwards  showed 
on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre.  The  respec- 
tive forces  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Zurich. 
Rhodolph,  after  drawing  up  his  men,  led 
them  himself  to  the  attack  with  his  usual  ar- 
dour, and  broke  through  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  adversary,  when  he  was  thrown  from  bia 
horse,  and  stunned  hy  the  violence  of  the  fall. 
His  troops  were  driven  back,  and  the  enemy, 
surrounding  him,  began  to  strip  him  of  his 
armour.  At  this  moment  of  danger,  MuUer, 
a  citizen  of  Zurich,  a  man  of  g^-eat  strength, 
flew  to  his  assistance,  pi'otected  him  with  his 
shield,  and  raising  him  from  the  ground, 
mounted  him  on  his  own  horse.  Rhodolph, 
deriving  fresh  courage  from  the  imminent 
danger  which  he  had  just  escaped,  rallied  his 
troops,  led  them  again  to  the  charge,  and  after 
a  great  slaoghter  gained  a  complete  victory." 

The  following  passage  sets  forth  the  mag- 
nanimity of  this  noble  warrior  in  the  most 
favourable  light: — 

**  Rhodolph  had  no  sooner  taken  possession 
of  the  inho-itance  of  the  house  of  Kyburgh, 
than  he  was  summoned  by  the  abbot  to  do 
homage  for  certain  fiefs  held  under  his  mo- 
nastery. On  his  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
summons,  the  indignant  prelate  led  a  consi^^ 
derable  body  of  troops  to  Wyle,  on  the  borders 
•f  Tockenburgh,  with  a  view  to  invade  his  ter- 
ritories, and  compel  him  to  render  homage. 
Rhodolph  prepared  to  repulse  this  aggression, 
when  he  received  intdligence  from  Alsace  that 
the  citisens  of  Basle,  instigated  by  their  bishop, 
had  risen  at  the  oonchision  of  a  tournament 
given  by  his  cousin,  tjie  count  of  Luffenburgh, 
and  massacred  several  nobles  of  his  family  and 
party.  He  was  roused  by  this  act  of  treachery, 
yet  being  involved  in  hostilities  with  two 
powerful  barons,  and  menaced  by  the  abbot  of 
St.  Gallen,  he  could  not  fly  to  Basl^  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  But 
he  had  learned  to  curb  his  enterprising  spirit, 
and  to  bend  to  his  circumstances.  He  sum- 
moned his  confidential  followers,  and  thus 
addressed  them  :»<  On  one  side  I  am  drawn 
hy  my  own  interest,  and  ou  the  other  by  the 
Mrnest  toticitationi  of  my  fiieuds.     I  have' 


hithei-to  withheld  my  homage    for  the  fiefs 
which  my  uncle,  Hartman,  possessed^  and  whicl^ 
form  part  of  my  just  inheritance,  but  let  every 
man  who  has  two  powerful  enemies  reconcile 
himself  to  one  of  them;  if  therefore  you  deem 
it  more  noble,  as  I  db,  to  avenge  injuries  ofiercd 
to  our  friends  than  to  pursue  our  own  interests^ 
let  us  make  peace  with  the  abbot.     lu  truth,* 
exclaimed  Rhodolph,    '  there    is  no  need  of 
any  arbitrator ;  the  business  must  be  settled 
iustuutly,  and  1  will  be  my  own  mediator.' 
With  ^he  confidence  of  a  great  mind  he  mount- 
ed his  horse,    and  accompanied  by  only  six 
attendants,  rode  across  the  fields  and  bye  paths 
to  Wyle,  where  the  abbot  was  Bitting  at  table 
vrith  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  nobles. 
He  presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  request- 
ed admittance.     When  the  porter  announced 
Rhodolph,  count  of   Hapslmi'gh,  the    abbot, 
conceived  it  to  be  a  mistake,  or  a  frolic  of  one 
of  the  guests ;  but  was  soon  undeceived  and 
astonished    by  the   appearance  of  Rhodolph 
himself,  who  ventured  unarmed  and  unattend- 
ed, amidst  a  body  of  men  assembled  to  make 
war  against  him.     *  I  am  come,*  said  the  gal« 
lant    warrior,     '  to  terminate    our    (juarrel. 
You  are  my  liege  lord,  and  I  am  your  vassal  j 
you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  reasons 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  re- 
ceiving my  fiefs  at  your  hands.     Enough  of 
contention;  I  am  willing  to  refer  the  cause  to 
arbitratfon,  to  aeknowledge  your  rights,  and 
now  declare,  that  there  shall  be  no  war  between 
the  abbot  of  Gullen  and  Rhodolph  of  Haps- 
burgh.*     The  abbot,  affected  by  this  frank  and 
gallant  behaviour,    received  him    with  open 
arms,  and  invited  him  to  table.     During  the 
repast,  Rhodolph  related  the  unfortunate  ter- 
mination of  the  tournament  at  Basle,  and  de- 
scribed the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  arro- 
gaace  of  the  bishop  in  such  glowing  terms  as 
excited  the  re«entineut  of  all  who  wei*e  pre- 
sent. ,  Observing  the  efl*cct  of  his  appeal,  ha 
still  further  roused  their  feelings  by  exclaim- 
iug:— *The  duty  of  knighthood  compels  me 
to  neglect  all  other  considerations,  that  I  may 
take  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Basle  and 
their  Italian  bishop,  for  the  knights  and  nobles 
whom  they  have  insulted  and  massacred.*  The 
company  unanimously  cried  out,    Mt  is  the 
cause  of  the  whole  uobility  ;*    and  the  abbot 
of  Gallen  and  his    followers  tendered    their 
assistance. 

'*  Rhodolph  thus  convci*tcd  an  enemy  into  a 
friend,  and  employed  against  the  bishop  those  ' 
very  troops  which  had  been  assembled  against 
himself  He  led  these  nobles,  the  soldiers  of 
Zurich,  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  and  his  own 
faithful  warriors  to  the  gates  of  Basle,  and 
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•ooii  forced  the  citizens  to  pramise  satisfac- 
tion, and  deliver  hostages.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  aj^inst  the  bishop  himself;  who  consi- 
dering the  Rhine  as  an  effectual  bai  rier  against 
the  incursions  of  his  adversary,  derided  his 
cffoi-ts.  But  Rhodolph,  passing  this  broad 
and  rapid  river  by  a  portable  bridge  of  boats, 
an  invention  which  he  seems  to  have  first  re- 
vived since  the  time  of  the-  ancientfi,  wrested 
from  him  all  his  territories  beyond  the  walls 
of  Basle,  put  to  flight  or  exterminated  his 
peasants,  burned  his  houses  and  villages,  and 
laid  waste  his  forests,  and  corn  fields.  In 
this  deplorable  situation  the  bishop  sued  for 
and  obtained  a  truce  of  ttventy-four  days ;  dur- 
ing which  time  the  difference  was  to  be  settled 
by  ai'bitration,  or  the  war  to  be  renewed. 

^'  Rhodolph  was  encamped  before  the  walls 
of  Basle,  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the 
truce.  Having  retired  to  his  tent,  he  was 
awakened  at  midnight  by  his  nephew,  Frederic 
.  of  Hohenzollern,  burgrave  of  Nui-embei*g,  with 
the  intelligence  that  he  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen King  of  the  Romans,  by  the  Electors  of 
Germany.  In  the  first  moment  of  surprise, 
Rhodolph  could  not  give  credit  to  this  unex- 
pected intelligence,  and  even  expressed  his 
indignation  against  the  burgrave  for  attempt- 
Ift^  to  deceive  and  insult  him.  Convinced, 
however,  by  his  solemn  protestations,  and  by 
letters  from  the  electors,  he  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  and  joyfully  accepted  the  prof- 
fered dignity.  The  news  of  his  election  being 
fiuidcly  disseminated,  the  citizens  of  Basle 
opened  their  gates,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  bishop.  *  We  have  taken 
arms,"  they  said,  *  against  Rhodolph,  cimut  of 
Hapsburgh,  and  not  against  the  King  of  the 
Romans.'  The  bishop  acceded  to  terms  of 
peace,  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  rc- 
leajicd,  and  Rhodolph's  followers  admitted  in 
triumph.  The  new  sovereign  was  received 
amidst  general  acclamations;  and  the  citizens 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  presented  him 
with  a  considerable  largess  towards  defraying 
theexpences  of  his  coronation.  The  bishop, 
chagrined  at  the  success  and  elevation  of  his 
vlval,  struck  his  forehead  with  vexation,  and 
profanely  exclaimed : — *  Sit  fast,  great  God, 
or  Rhodolph  will  occupy  thy  throne." 

After  describing  the  event*  that  followed 
the  election  of  Rhodolph,  our  author  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  first  war  with 
Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  his  rival  to  the 
Roman  crown,  who  was  then  in  possession 
of  Austria,  Styi  isi,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola, 
These  provinces  were  conquered  by  Rlio- 
dolpli,  and  ceded  to  liim  by  his  vanquished 


enemy,  whose  hon>agc  he  received,  and  to 
whom  he  granted  the  investiture  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia.  But  the  wound  which 
Ottocar*s  ambitious  spirit  had  received,  wat 
not  completely  healed,  and  as  soon  as  be 
was  able  to  procure  fresh  allies,  and  thui 
increase  his  force,  he  burst  into  Austria, 
and  carried  several  places  by  force  of  arms. 
Rhodolph  lost  no  time  in  collecting  bi« 
armies,  and  the  weak  succours  which  hi» 
allies  could  afford  him,  and  marched  to 
meet  the  invader.  He  took  upa  position  at 
Weidendorf,  after  having  crossed  the  Da- 
nube, and  soon  beheld  Ottocar  occupying 
Jedensberg,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  of  his  encampment. 

"  While  the  two  armies  contmued  in  this 
situation,  some  traitors  repaired  to  the  camp 
of  Rhodolph,  and  proposed  to  assassinate 
Ottocar }  but  Rhodolph,  with  his  charac- 
teristic magnauimity,  rejected  this  oflTer,  ap- 
prised Ottocar  of  the  dang<r  with  which 
he  was  threatened,  and  made  overtures  of  re- 
conciliation. The  King  of  Bohemia,  coofi-. 
dent  in  the  superiority  qf  his  force,  deemed 
the  intelligence  a  fabrication,  and  the  pr<>- 
posals  of  Rhodolph  a  proof  of  weakness,  and. 
disdainfully  refused  to  listen  to  any  negotia- 
tion. 

"  Findbg  all  hopes  of  accommodation  fhis- 

trated,  Rhodolph  prepared  for  a  conflict,  in 

which,  like  Caesar,  he  was  not  to  fight  for 

victory  alone,  but  for  life.  At  the  dawn  of  day 

his  army  was  drawn  up,  crosM^  the  rivulet 

which  gives  name   to  Weideadorf,   and  ap. 

proached  the  camp  of  Ottocar.    He  ordered 

his  troops  to  advance  in  a  crescent,  and  uttmA 

\  at  the  same  time  both  flanks  and  the  front  of 

I  the  enemy  j  and  turning  to  his  soldiers,  ex- 

,  hortiug  them  to  avenge  the  violation  of  the 

most  solemn  compacts,  and  the  insulted  ma« 

jt  sty  of  the  empbe ;  and  by  the  eflorts  of  that 

I  day,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny,  the  horrors, 

I  and  the  massacres  to  which  they  had  been  so 

I  long  exposed.     He  had  scarcely  finiriied  before 

•  the  troops  rushed  to  the  charge,  and  a  bloody 

conflict  ensued,  in  which  both  parties  fought 

I  with  all  the  fury  that  the  preaenoe  aad  exer- 

I  tions  of  their  sovereigns,  or  the  magnitude  of 

I  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  could  in- 

I  spire.    At  length  the  imperial  troops  gained 

the  advantage,   but   in  the  very  moment  of 

victoi7  the  life  of  him  on  whom  all  depended 

was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

''  Several  knights  of  superior  stMngth  and 
courage,  animated  by  theBetiardaand  promiaes 
of  OUocar,  hadcoiiiMei^tedeilher  to  kill  09 
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take  the  King  of  tbe  Romftnt.  .  Tbey  nuhed 
fenrard  to  the  place  mhere Rhodolpb,  ridiof^ 
among  the  foremost  ranks,  was  eacourag^og 
and  leading  his  troops  ^  and  Hcrbot,  of  Fullen- 
•tein,  a  Polish  knight,  giving  Hpurs  to  his 
horse  made  the  first  charge.  Rhodolph  ac- 
customed to  this  species  of  combat,  eluded 
the  stroke,  and  piercing  his  antagonist 
mnder  bis  bearer,  threw  him  dead  to  the 
gronad.  The  rest  folkmed  the  example  of  the 
Polish  warrior,  bat  were  all  slain,  except 
Valens,  a  Thuringian  knight,  of  gigantic 
ttatnre  and  strength,  who  reaching  the  person 
of  Rhodolph,  pierced  his  horse  in  the  shoulder, 
and  threw  him  wounded  to  the  ground.  The 
helmet'  of  the  King  was  beaten  off  by  the 
•hock,  and  being  unable  to  rise  under  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  he  covered  bis  head  with 
his  shield,  till  he  was  rescued  by  Berchtold 
Capiller,  the  commander  of  the  corps  of  re- 
acrye,  who  cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy, 
flew  to  his  assistance.  Rhodolph  mounted 
another  horse,  and  leading  the  corps  of  re- 
serve, renewed  the  charge  with  fresh  courage  j 
and  his  troops,  animated  by  his  presence  and 
exertions,  completed  the  victory. 

^  Ottocar  himself  fought  with  no  less 
intrepidity  than  bis  great,  competitor.  On 
the  total  rout  of  his  troops,  he  disdained  to 
quit  the  field ;  and  after  performing  incredible 
feats  of  valour,  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
dismounted,  and  taken  pHsoner.  He  was  ia- 
ataatly  stripped  of  his  armour  and  killed hy 
some  Austrian  and  fityrian  nobles,  whose 
relations  he  had  put  to  death.  The  discom- 
fited remains  of  his  army,  pursued  by  the 
tictocsy  were  either  taken  prisoners,  cut  to 
pieces,  or  drowned  in  their  attempt  to  pass  the 
roaJTsb,  and  above  fourteen  thousand  perished 
iu  this  decisive  engagement. 
.  <<  Rhodolph  continued  on  the  field  till  the 
enemy  were  totally  rooted  and  dispersed.  He 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  carnage,  and  sent 
ynessengers  to  save  the  life  of  Ottocar,  but  his 
orders  arrived  too  late ;  and  when  he  received 
an  account  of  bb  death,  he  generously  lament- 
ed bis  fete.  He  did  ample  jnsttce  to  the  valour 
and  spirit  of  Ottocar;  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope,  after  having  described  the  contest,  and 
the  resolution  dispfaiyed  by  both  parties,  either 
to  conquer  or  die,  he  adds:  <  At  length  our 
troops  prevailing,  drove  the  B<rtiemians  into 
the  neighbouring  river,  and  almost  all  were 
either  c«t  to  pieces,  drowned,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. Ottocar,  however,  after  seeing  his 
army  diaoomfited,  and  himsel/  left  alone,  still 
would  not  submit  to  our  conqnenng  standards, 
hut  fighting  wkh  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a 
gtatity  dcfcaikd  himiplf  with  wonderlul  conrage 


until  be  was  unhorsed,  and  mortally  woande4 
by  some  of  our  soldiers.  Then  that  magnani- 
mous monarch  lost  his  life  at  the  same  tinia 
with  the  victory,  and  was  overthrown,  not  bf 
our  power  and  strength,  but  by  the  right  hand 
of  the  Most  High.' 

Successful  in  all  the  wars  he  undertook^ 
Rhodolph  did  not  abuse  tbe  power  he  had 
acquired.  His  most  ardent  wish  was  to  secure 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  only  surviring  son 
Albert.  For  this  view  he  summoned  the  diet 
of  Frankfoi-t,  but  the  Electors  declined  com* 
plying  with  his  i*equest,  and  referred  the  nomi- 
nation to  a  future  diet.  In  order  to  dispel  th^ 
grief  which  he  felt  at  their  eefusal,  he  visited 
his  hereditary  dominions,  and  then  prepared 
to  proceed  into  Austria  and  see  his  son,  hut 
his  strength  was  exhausted.  Seventy -thr«f 
years  weighed  down  his  head,  and  he  replied 
to  the  physicians  who  exhorted  him  to  remaiii 
tranquil,  <  Let  me  go  to  Spire,  and  see  the 
Kings  my  predecessors.*  He  accordingly 
descended  the  Rhine,  but  had  not  sufficient 
strenth  to  proceed  beyond  Germesheim.  He 
prepared  for  his  end  with  marks  of  the  most 
ardent  devotion,  and  died  on  the  isth  of  July, 
in  the  seventy  third  year  of  his  age,  1991,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  of  his  glorious  reign.  Hia 
body  was  conveyed  to  Spire,  and  interred  wiA 
those  of  the  former  Emperors. 

^'  Rhodolph  was  above  the  ordinary  statue^ 
being  nearly  seven  feet  in  height,  hut  ex- 
tremely slender;  his  head  was  small  and  almost 
bald,  his  complexion  pale,  his  nose  large  and 
aquiline.  His  natural  aspect  was  grave  and  com- 
posed ;  but  he  no  sooner  began  to  speak  than 
his  countenance  brightened  into  animation. 
His  manners  were  so  captivatipg,  and  he 
possessed  the  art  of  persuasion  in  so  eminent 
a  degree,  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  Dor- 
navius,  one  of  his  panegyrists,  *  he  fiiscinated 
persons  of  all  ranks,  as  if  with  a  love  po- 
tion.^ He  was  plain,  unaffected,  atad  sitoipla 
in  his  dress;  and  was  accustomed  to  say  ihat 
he  considered  the  migesty  of  a  sovereign  a* 
consisting  rather  in  princely  virtues  than  iq 
magnificence  of  apparel. 

"  In  an  age  of  supei-stition,  the  piety  of 
Rhodolph  was  pure  and  ardent ;  and  he  was 
punctual  and  devout  in  attending  the  services 
of  the  church.  He  esteemed  and  honoured 
the  humble  minister  of  I'eligion,  but  chastised 
the  insolc'nce  of  the  haughty  prelates,  who 
forgot  the  meekness  of  the  gospel  in  tha 
splendor  and  exercise  of  temporal  dominion* 
Although  he  recovered  estates  and  advocaciet 
which  the  hierarchy  bad*  usurped  fironr  the 
empire,  and  resisted  all  claims  of  exemption 
from  the  public  charges^  which  religious  esta- 
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-  blisbments  arrogated  to  tbemselres,  yet  he 
iiupported  the  dignity  and  privilegeu  of  the 
tacerdotal  order,  and  enforced  by  bis  own 
example,  respect  and  deference  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church." 

Having  given  longer  extracts  tban  we 
intended  from  the  first  pait  of  this 
work,  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the 
illustrious  bouse  of  Austria,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  lea^ve  untouched  many  in- 
teresting passages,  which  seem  equally  de- 
serving of  notice.  But  unsatisfied,  like 
the  generality  of  men,  with  admiring  the 
elevation  and  outward  magnificence  of  a 
•uperb  edifice,  we  have  examined  its  foun- 
dations and  the  means  through  which  it 
was  erected. 

The  first  volume  embraces  a  period  of 
three>hundred  and  forty  years,  from  Till 8 
.  to  1558,  from  thebirtb  of  Rhodolph,  King 
of  the  Romans,  to  the  abdication  and  death 
of  Charles  V.  The  irruption  of  the  Turks 
into  Servia,  in  1439»  under  the  command 
of  Amurath  II.  supplied  our  author  with 
an  opportunity  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
Turkish  nation,  which  he  has  not  neglected. 
Hb  sketch  of  the  rise  of  that  people,  the 
conquests,  defeat,  and  captivity  of  Bajazct, 
by  the  Mongol  Tamerlane,  is  rapid,  faith- 
ful and  interesting.  The  20th  chapter  pre- 
sents a  general  picture  of  Europe  in  the 
year  1493,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
states  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  re- 
cords the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  art  of  printing,  with  the  changes  which 
they  occasioned  in  the  art  of  war  and  the 
system  of  European  policy,  and  by  the 
importance  of  the  matter  which  it  contains, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  de- 
serves peculiar  attention. 

The  second  volume  embraces  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  eight  years,  from  l.yOS  to 
1711,  from  the  birth  of  Ferdinand,  founder 
of  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  to  the  deposition  of  Joseph  I. 
The  second  invasion  of  Austria  by  Soly- 
man,  in  KOf/J,  with  an  army  composed  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
noble  resistuDce  of  the  small,  obscure,  and 
weakly  fortified  townof  Guntz,  fcrms  one 
«r  the  most  iutercsting  events  contained  in 
this  volume. 

**  Solyroan,  gmllM  at  bis  recent  disgrace  be- 
fore Vienna,  spent  two  years  in  making  prcpa- 
tiont,    and  reeohred   to  avenge  bis  failure, 


not  only  by  subjugating  the  Austrian  di>iBi'* 
nious,  bat  by  carrying  bis  arms  into  the  bewrt 
of  Germany.  To  avert  or  suspend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  Ferdinand  sent  embassadom 
to  Solyman,  with  rich  presents  and  proposal* 
of  peace.  Thi«  measure,  instead  of  conciliat- 
ing, increased  the  presumption  of  the  Sultan  | 
he  arrogantly  commanded  the  Austrian  em- 
bassadors to  follow  his  camp,  and  attend  hla 
further  pleasure.  After  embarking  his  artillery 
on  the  Danube,  in  a  flotilla  of  9000  vessels,  he 
crossed  the  Save,  and  leaving  the  ]>anube  ob 
the  right,  led  his  numerous  hordes  through 
!  the  western  provinces,  as  if  to  penetrate  over 
the  mountains  into  Styria.  He  found  no  ob- 
stacles tili  he  approached  the  frontiers  of 
Styria,  when  his  progress  was  checked  before 
the  petty  and  obscure  town  of  Guntz,  which 
has  obtainedan  unfading  name  by  its  resistance 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  place  was 
baldly  fortified,  and  provided  with  only  eight 
hundred  troops,  but  it  was  commanded  by 
Nicholas  Turissitz,  and  defended  by  an  intre- 
pid garrison,  whose  memory  descrvea  the  ap- 
plause ofcbristendom,  for  their  unexampled  re- 
sistance against  the  whole  Turkish  army.  The^ 
town  was  assailed  on  every  side  by  this  Stu- 
pendous multitude.  After  in  vain  attempting 
to  undermine  the  walls,  tbcy  planted  their 
artillery  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  even 
on  mounds  of  earth,  which  were  raised  above 
the  highest  buildings  of  the  place.  Brtach 
after  bi'each  was  effected,  and  assault  after 
assault  was  made,  but  all  these  efibrts  were 
bafl9ed  by  the  skill,  the  vigilance^  and  the  heroic 
bravery  of  the  governor,  aided  by  the  intrepi- 
dity of  his  garrison.  He  equally  renisted 
bribes,  promises,  and  threats ;  and  after  a  sieg* 
of  twenty-eigbt  days,  the  Sultan  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  fe'^ned  submission,  and 
suffer  bim  to  continue  in  possession  of  a 
foi-trcss  which  he  had  so  gallantly  defended.** 

The  situation  of  Ferdinand  IT.  when 
besieged  in  Vienna  by  the  protestant  insur- 
gents in  1719»  and  bis  astonishing  escape, 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  iu 
silence. 

<<  Ferdinand  was  sensible  that  the  surrender 
of  Vienna  would  occasion  the  loss  of  Austria, 
and  with  it  the  loss  of  the  imperial  crown. 
He  therefore  sent  his  family  into  the  Tyrol, 
and  prepared  to  maintain  hie  capital,  and  meet 
his  impending  fate  with  a  firmnesi  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admirmtioD. 
The  Jesuits  had  implanted  their  maxims  in  the 
heart  of  a  hero,  and  he  found  a  support  in 
that  religious  fervour  with  which  he  was  ani- 
mated.   He  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  tllQ^ 
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crucifix,  poured  forth  his  petit  ioDs  to  the 
■aviour  of  all,  and  rote  with  the  full  coDTic- 
tion  of  divine  asslBtaocc^.  ^lotwithstandiug 
all  the  remonstrances  of  bis  ministers,  all  the 
terrors  of  his  situation;  notwithstanding  the 
total  failure  of  his  hopes  from  human  relief, 
and  all  the  entreaties  of  the  ministers  of  that 
religion  to  which  he  was  devoted,  he  persisted 
in  his  resolution  of  encountering  the  vengeance 
of  an  enraged  multitude,  and  burying  himself 
under  the  walls  of  the  palace  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  his  ancestors. 

'<  He  found  full  employment  for  all  hit  re- 
volution ;  his  dangers  increased  from  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour;  the  walls  of  his  palace 
were  battered  by  the  Bohemian  cannon;  be 
heard  on  every  side  the  cries  of  vengeance  and 
exclamations, — '  Let  us  shut  him  up  in  a  con- 
vent, bring  up  his  children  in  the  protestant 
religion,  and  put  his  evil  counsellors  to  the 
•word.* 

"  At  length  the  crisis  of  his  fate  arrived : 
sixteen  protestant  members  of  the  states  burst 
into  his  apartment,  and  with  threats  and  re- 
proaches, clamorously  demanded  his  permis- 
sion to  join  the  insurgents.  But  at  this  awful 
moment  a  sudden  sound  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  succours.  The  depu- 
ties, thunder-struck  with  the  alarm,  hastened 
from  the  palace,  and  with  the  chiefs  of  their 
party  sought  safety  in  concealment,  or  took 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers. 


*  We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering the  secret  thoughts  of  sovereigns  on 
great  and  trying  occasions,  we  therefore  gratify 
the  reader  with  an  account  given  by  Ferdinand 
himself  to  his  confessor,  Bartholomew  \'ale- 
rius,  who  entered  his  private  cabinet  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  concluded  his  devotions. 
**  I  have  reflected,"  he  said,  "  on  the  dangers 
which  threaten  me  and  my  family,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  With  an  eueiiiy  in  the 
suburbs;  sensihle  that  the  protestauts  are 
plotting  my  ruin,  I  implored  that  help  from 
God  which  I  cannot  expect  from  man  ;  I  had 
recourse  to  my  Saviour,  and  said.  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  thou  redeemer  of  mankind,  thou  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  opened,  knowest  th&t  1 
•eek  thy  honour,  not  my  own.  If  it  be  thy 
vrill  that  in  this  extremity  I  should  be  over- 
come by  my  enemies,  and  be  made  the  sport 
and  contempt  of  the  world,  I  will  drink  of  the 
bitter  cup.  Thy  will  be  done  I  I  bad  scarcely 
•  spoken  these  words,  before  1  was  inspired  with 
new  hope,  and  felt  a  full  conviction  that  God 
would  frustrate  the  designs  of  my  enemies." 

mm4)tL  LV.CA,  p.  395, 


**  X^i*  succour  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
seved  their  sovereign,  was  a  corps  of  only  five 
hundred  horse,  which  had  been  detached  front 
Krems,  by  Dam  pier  re,  and  secretly  descend- 
ing the  Danube,  had  entered  the  only  gate 
which,  from  its  situation,  could  not  be  guard* 
cd  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  Their  ap- 
pearance operated  like  magic ;  their  nctmber* 
were  exaggerated  by  fertr  or  exultation ;  and 
rnmonrs  were  instantly  spread  that  further 
reinforcements  were  approaching.  The  mal-* 
contents  shrunk  away  in  silence,  or  fled  from 
the  city;  and  those  whom  fear  had  hitbert* 
deterred,  hastened  to  display  their  loyalty. 
Six  hundred  students  flew  to  arms ;  the  ex* 
ample  was  followed  by  fifteen  hundred  bui-ghers, 
additional  succours  poured  in,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  all  appearance  of  danger  and  discontent 
had  subsided.  Nor  did  the  g^ood  fortune  ofFcr* 
dinand  end  with  his  deliverance;  for  In  the 
midst  of  his  exultation  news  arrived  that 
Bucquoy  had  defeated  and  dissipated  the  army 
of  Mansfeld,  and  Thum  was  suddenly  recalled 
by  the  deputies  from  the  blockade  of  Vienna, 
to  secure  the  capital  of  Bohemia." 

The  third  volumet  or  at  the  author 
entitles  it,  the  second,  having  divided 
the  first  into  two  parts,  the  one  contain-  , 
ing  543,  and  the  other  713  pages,  com- 
prises a  period  of  107  years,  from  1685  to 
1792,  or  from  the  birth  of  Charles  VI.  to 
the  death  of  Leopold  II.  and  contains  the 
reigns  ofCbarles  VI.  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph 
II.  and  Leopold  II.  As  this  part  of  modem 
history  is  more  £smiliar  to  our  readers,  w« 
shall  not  extend  our  extracts  further,  but 
conclude  with  a  short  examination  into  the 
merits  of  this  work. 

Industry  and  the  most  indefatigable  re- 
searches are  necessary  to  enable  an  author 
to  gather  fame  in  the  fields  of  histery ;  they 
are  necessary  but  not  sufficient;  he  must 
also  possess  a  mind  unshackled  and  unpre- 
judiced. Imagination,  like  a  vain  boaster, 
is  apt  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  and  martial 
deeds  of  her  heroes,  to  place  them  in  situa- 
tions in  which  no  eyes  but  hers  have  beheld 
them,  and  to  clothe  them  in  robes  which 
her  fairy  hand  has  woven;  her  dazzling 
colbui-s  are  too  bright  for  the  sober  truth 
of  historical  pictures.  Strong  and  acutt 
sense,  capable  of  steering  in  a  straight  di- 
rection  between  the  numerous  and  contra- 
dictory reports  which  deluge  the  memoiy 
of  a  prince,  or  a  distant  event ;  of  diving 
into  the  annals  of  former  times,   not  in 
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search  of  what  is  uncommon  aftd  romantic, 
but  of  what  is  probable;  of  comparing  the 
testimony  of  writers  ofdiiferent  nations  and 
dHferent  ages,  and  educing  light  from  the 
chaos  of  dark  and  confused  annals,  is,  or 
ought  to  be^  the  chief  characteristic  of  an 
historian.  But  there  is  still  another  re- 
quisite*  deprived  of  which  bis  talents  must 
wither  away  in  a  barren  inactivity;  and 
which  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the 
effect  of  favouring  circumstances.  He 
imist  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  deep 
researches  necessary  to  compass  bis  end ; 
the  sources  whence  abundant  information 
may  flow,  must  be  opetied  to  him,  he  must 
have  access  to  libraries  •*  rich  with  the 
sl>oil8  of  time,"and  to  manuscripts  treasured 
up  by  curiosity,  pride,  or  learning,  and 
but  too  often  destined  to  moulder  away 
in  useless  obscurity.  This  requisite,  Mr. 
Coxe  informs  us,  was  put  into  his  posses- 
sion by  the  kindness  and  public  spirit  of 
several  distinguished  persons.  His  authori- 
ties, be  tells  us,  "  are  printed,  manuscript, 
and  oral."  The  printed  authorities  are  ge- 
Berally  quoted  at  the  end  of  every  chapter, 
and  often  in  every  page ;  he  gives  us  a  list 
of  some  of  the  manuscripts  with  a  perusal 
of  which  he  was  favoured;  part  of  his  oral 
authorities  he  derived  from  the  Prussian 
minister.  Count  Kertsberg,  and  some  con- 
fidentisd  friends  of  Prince  Kaunitz.  Deli- 
cacy forbids  his  disclosing  the  other  per- 
sons to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  informa- 
tion, but  after  reading  his  woik,  we  are 
fully  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  that 
integrity  and  good  faith  which  he  has  al- 
ways maintained. 


The  difficulty  of  writing  history,  in- 
creases, strange  as  it  may  appear,  with  the 
abundance  of  the  materials  collected  for 
that  purpose.  For  an  author  may  be  over- 
laden with  matter,  and  find  as  much  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  it  to  advantage  as  a 
general  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  whose 
divisions  become  unwieldy  from  numbers^ 
i  n  ranging  them  on  tl>e  field  of  battle.  Mr. 
Coxe  has  overcome  this  difficulty;  his  nar- 
ration flows  uninterrupted,  and  the  order 
of  events  is  clear  and  easily  followed ;  his 
descriptions  are  neither  too  long  nor  too 
episodical;  his  portraits  seem  accurate 
copies  from  the  characters  whose  actions 
and  principal  features  have  been  laid  be- 
fore us  by  the  course  of  events;  his  reflec- 
tions are  few,  but  judicious,  not  calculated 
to  exhaust  the  subject  but  to  create  new 
thoughts  and  considerations  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  ;/and  his  style  is  in  general 
simple,  unaffected,  and  ))ure,  in  some  in- 
stances strong  and  rich,  but  its  chief  defect 
consists  in  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
words  at  too  inconsiderable  a  distance  frooi 
each  other.  Such  repetitions  may  son»c- 
times  be  elegant,  but  when  too  closely 
strewed  over  a  page  become  unpleasarit  not 
only  40  the  ear,  but  give  an  idea  of  poverty 
of  language,  a  vice  in  an  author  with  which 
Mr.  Coxe  cannot  justly  be  accused. 

The  utility  of  an  undertaking  insures  it 
praise,  but  the  care  and  talents  with  which* 
it  is  executed  win  admiration  and  grati- 
tude; to  both  Mr.  Coxe  has  proved 
himself  fully  entitled  by  this  original,  va- 
luable, and  laborious  publication. 


A  TOUR  IN  IRELAND. 


AiT.  IV. '^  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland,  in  I8O6.     B^  Sir  Hichard  Colt  JJoare,  Baronet. 
W.Miller.     8vo.  Pp.336.     I8O7. 


This  work  is  ushered  in  with  a  preface 
of  twenty-one  pages,  followed  by  an  histo- 
rical introduction  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
pages.  We  shall  begin  our  task  by  select- 
ing a  few  extracts  which  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
^  '<  Monday,  93d  June,  in  the  evening,  I 
•ailed  front  Holyhead,  in  the  Union  packet^ 


Captain  Skinner ;  and  after  a  rough  aad  tedi- 
ouH  passage  of  twenty-three  hours,  landed  at- 
thc  Pigeon-house ;  ffora  whence  a  vehicle^ 
very  appropriately  called    the  long  Goach,* 


*  '*  A  mo«t  daring  attack  was  made  a  short 
time  ago  upon  this  coach  by  a  large  gang  of 
robbei-s,  who  ordered  the  passengera  to  dfa»<^ 
moiuit,  and  pluudcrcd  them  one  by  one;  the 
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(holding  sixteen  inside  pansengers,  and  os 
many  outside,  with  all  their  lugo^age)  conveyed 
MS  to  Dublin,  distant  about  tvro  miles  from 
the  place  of  landing.  Passengers  are  allowed 
to  take  their  parcels,  &c.  with  them,  but  car- 
riages and  trunks  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  cus- 
tom-house,  and  undergo  a  t^ions  and  imposing 
search.  The  proprietor  must  value  his  car- 
na|>^e  as  he  thinks  reasonable;  and  he  is 
charged  on  that  valuation,  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.  But  here  the  matter  does  not  end  ;  for 
besides  the  duty  to  government,  I  paid  no 
less  than  twelve  different  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms.* 

"  We  had  scarcely  got  rid  of  a  most  im- 
portunate host  of  boatmen,  porters,  &c.  de- 
manding loudly  their  fees,  than  we  were  de- 
sired to  dismount  fi-om  our  vehicle,  as  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
the  bridge  over  which  we  were  obliged  to 
pa88.^'t 

*'  Having  mentioned  the  principal  buildings 
that  arrest  the  stranger's  attention  during  his 
walk  through  Dublin,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  i 
respecting  the  churches.  Of  these  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  and  Christ-church,^are  the  most  re- 
markable for  their  antiquity,  and  I  may  add, 
only  on  that  account;  for  their  state  is  very 
bad  and  precarious ;  and  the  approach  to  each 
of  them  filthy  beyond  measure,  and  through 
the  very  worst  part  of  the  city.  J  Miserable 
<;ottagcs  made  of  mud  and  thatched;  many  of 

mail  carrier  was  also  fired  at  by  the  same 
people.  When  this  vehicle  is  known  to  carry  [ 
•a  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and 
merchants  from  Dublin  to  the  packet-boat,  a 
regular  horse- patrole  to  attend  the  coach  from 
the  office,  could  be  attended  with  no  inconve- 
nience to  government,  and  would  ensure  the 
property  of  many  individuals.'' 

*  **  So  near  an  alliance  having  taken  place 
between  England  and  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  vexatious  ceremony  will  shortly  be 
dispensed  with,  or  at  least  its  abuses  re- 
formed." 

t  "  When  such  large  sums  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  Dublin  on  less  useful  buildings  and 
improvements,  it  sorely  reflects  no  credit  on 
the  government  of  a  country,  that  the  bri<lge 
of  communication  between  England  has  re- 
mained so  long  a  time  in  a  dangerous  state." 

X  "  Let  the  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the 
dreadful  and  disgraceful  state  of  this  quarter 
of  the  city,  refer  to  Mr.  Whitelaw's  admir- 
able "  Essay  on  the  Population  of  Dnblin,  and 
Observations  on  the  state  of  the  poorer  parts 
•f  that  city." 
SuppUment-^VQl  IIL 


them  left  in  ruins  since  the  rebellion  in  I J93 ; 
roads  oxcellcut  and  flat  (eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Dublin,  on  the  road  to  Trim),  lands  cul- 
tivated with  cora,  potiitocs,  and  pastui-es,  but 
slovenly  farming. 

"  Saw  written  on  several  houses  the  words 
*  Good  dry  Lod^iiiE^s ;'  by  which  dr^  is  not 
meant  in  contrudii»tiuctiun  to  wet  or  damp, 
but  implies  ludc^ings  without  hoardy  as  the  same 
word  is  applied  in  a  hij^her  sense  to  a  ball 
without  a  supper.  Miserable  hovels  still  con- 
tinue to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  compassionate 
traveller."  ^ 

Between  Mitchelstown  and  MuUingar 
(forty-five  miles  from  Dublin),  our  author 
remarked, 

**  A  line  of  most  miserable  hovels  with 
smoke  issuing  from  a  hole  in  the  thatched  roof. 
This  country  bears  but  a  ragged  appearance 
from  the  general  want  of  trees,  hedge-rows, 
and  the  slovenly  state  of  its  cultivation. 

**  The  post-horses  met  us  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  where  the  hostler  harnessed  the 
riding  horse  on  the  oif-sidc,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive his  mistake  till  asked  by  us,  if  that  was 
the  custom  of  his  country. 

**  See  crowds  of  females,  and  many  of  them 
othei-nisc  well  dressed,  flocking  barefooted  to 
the  fa:r;  and  near  the  town  a  large  gfroup  per- 
forming ablutions  in  a  pond,  preparatory  to 
putting  on  their  stockings. 

"  Enter  the  village  of  Bruff  through  a  most 
miserable  street  of  thatched  hovels.  See  m 
ruined  castle  and  church  on  the  left.  The 
same  kind  of  uninteresting  country  still  con- 
tinues; the  soil  evidently  richer,  but  the  in- 
habitants more  wretched  in  appearance  than 
any  I  have  yet  seen;  such  habitations,  teeming 
with  a  numerous  population  of  children,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  present  a  truly  deplorable  and 
alTecting  sight  to  every  man  of  feeling  and 
humanity. 

"  From  the  cathedral  (at  Limerick)  t  waded 
through  the  old  town,  and  the  dirtiest  streets 
I  ever  beheld,  to  the  castle. 

^'  Strangers  also,  on  coming  to  Killamey, 
experience  a  great  mortification  in  finding  that 
the  object  of  their  attention  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  place  of  their  residence;  and  that  the 
shores  of  the  lake  arc  not  within  the  distance 
of  a  moderate  walk.  Neither  do  1  think  that 
the  regulations  respecting  boats,  though  at 
fii-st  sight  vrey  plausible,  tend  to  the  comfort 
of  the  tourist.    Their  prices  are  fixed,  §  their 


§  **  Tlic  prices  are  thus  I'cgulated,  and  « 
written  account  is  fixed  up  vver  the  chimney 
E 
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number  liiuiUd,  and  at  the  command  of  one 
individual;  wliereas  if  a  t^cnerat  license  wa» 
given  to  keep  boats  on  the  lake,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  public  i^rould  be  better  and  more  rea- 
sonably served.  The  true  enthusiast,  the 
lover  of  nature,  and  the  artist,  would  wish, 
ofter  having  had  a  general  introduction  to  the 
lakes,  to  revisit  them  at  his  ease,  and  survey 
their  mauifold  beauties  in  detail*,  but  this, 
fi'om  want  of  small  boats,  he  cannot  do;  he 
cannot  at  his  pleasure  rabble  down  to  the 
lakes,  and  take  his  boat  aud  amuse  himself  for 
a  few  hours  on  its  enchanting  baulQi;  the 
scheme  aud  arrangement  of  each  day  must  be 
pre-concerted,  the  bvats  bespoken,  the  diunei* 
ordered,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  difficulties  and 
expense  will  ultimately  exhaust  the  patience 
and  the  purse  of  even  the  most  sanguine  ad- 
mirer of  nature/'  • 

Sir  Richard  pursues  his  journey  to 
Youghall,  thirty  miles  from  Cork. 

"  The  town  of  Youghall  is  situated  under 
the  eastern  declivity  of  a  steep  hill.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street  running  north 
and  south ;  it  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  and  is  a  bustling  cheerful  town,  being 
much  reported  to  during  the  summer  roonthn 
as  a  bathing  place.  Tlic  public  rooms  on  the 
Hall  are  pleasantly  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  (Blackwater).  There  is  also  a  neat 
little  theatre  at  the  back  of  Campbeirs  hotel.*'t 

of  the  hotel,  for  the  information  of  travellers. 
Boatt  58.  per  day,  and  as  much  more  to  the 
steersman  as  you  please;  5s.  to  the  bugle; 
98.  3d.  to  each  boatman  on  the  upper  lake, 
and  Is.  7jd.  on  the  lower  lake,  with  their 
4iinuer  and  liquor  each  day.^ 

« «( The  plan  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young 
in  his  Irish  tour  w  admirable,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised it  never  has  been  adopted."  This  plan 
was  first  suggested  by  Twiss,  who  visited  Kil- 
lamey  in  177 5.  He  says  in  his  Tour, — "  Were 
mn  Englishman,  to  build  a  large  and  elegant 
inn,  with  stables  there,  such  as  those  at  many 
of  the  watering-places  in  England,  well  pro- 
Tided  with  every  necessary  both  for  lodging 
and  food,  with  musicians  residing  in  the  house, 
a  library,  a  billiard- table,  fishing-tackle,  guns, 
&c.  I  do  nut  know  any  place  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  where  a  considerable  fortune  might 
be  acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  or  with  so  little 
risk  or  trouble." 

f  This  playhouse  was  built  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel,  and  is  at  the  end  of  his  stable- 
yard.  1  found  both  house  and  players  better 
than  1  could  hare  expected  in  so  small  a  town. 
The  orch^tra  consisted  «f  two  fidOkrs,  who 


At  Ball} shannon,  our  author  says: — 
'<  A  more  dirty  inn,  aud  worse  attendance,  I 
never  met  with  either  abroad  or  at  home ;  the 
rooms  aud  beds  teemed  with  every  kind  of  ver- 
min, and  a  diity  barefooted  weuch  acted  as  our 
Jhnnte  de  chafubre  and  waiter;  good  humour^ 
however,  aud  willingness  to  oblige  (those  con- 
stant good  qualities  of  the  common  Irish', 
were  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  our  landlady  ; 
but  more  essential  comforts  were  necessary  to 
restore  our  spirits  after  a  long  and  tedious 
day^s  journey.  Ballyshaunon,  however,  witU 
all  its  desagre/nensy  is  worthy  a  visit,  for,  close 
to  the  town,  the  river  falling  precipitately  over 
a  ridge  of  black  rocks,  forms  a  grand  catai-act 
at  the  spot  where  it  discharges  its  waters  into 
theses.  The  salmon  fishery  at  this  place  is 
very  productire,  and  according  to  the  late 
*  Survey  of  Donegall,'  when  last  rented,  pro- 
duced annually  ioS3l.  6s.  8d.  aud  at  this  pro- 
sent  time  still  more:  the  eel  fishery  also  lets 
for  3i2,»l.  los.  6d.  yearly.  These  fisheries  are 
very  numerous  throughont  Ireland,  and  the 
breed  of  salmon  b  considered  of  such  high 
national  importance,  that  all  weirs  are  ordered 
to  be  opened,  and  the  fishery  discontinued  after 
the  1  ath  of  August,  that  the  salmon  may  have 
a  free  passage  up  the  river  to  deposit  their 
spawn  .^' 

It  appears  to  us  unaccountable  not  ta 
find  the  least  notice  taken  of  the  salmod 
leaping  up  the  above-mentioned  cascade^ 
darting  themselves  near  fourteen  feet  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  water;  and  aliow' 
ingfor  the  curvature,  they  leap  at  least 
twenty.  In  I775»  this  fishery  was  rented 
for  Cool,  per  annum,  and  at  that  time  the 
fish  was  sold  at  a  penny  per  pound,  and  six 
shillings  per  hundred  weight.  We  arc  not 
informed  of  the  present  prices. 

A  particular  account  of  the  Giant*0 
Causeway  and  its  basal tes,  is  given  from 
the  Rev.  William  llamilton^s  "  Letters  con- 
ceming  the  Northern  Coast  of  Antrim.'* 

The  author's  Southern  Itinerary  is  from 
Dublin  to  Trim,  Liiraerick,  Killamey, 
Coik,  Youghall,  Mallow,  Tippcrary,  KiU 

commenced  the  nights  entertainmeut  with  the 
popular  air  of  *  God  save  the  King.'  The  God» 
afterwards  wdered  their  own  favourite  airs  to  be 
played;  amongst  which  the  Orimder  aud  Btack^ 
Joke,  were  received  with  great  applause.  My 
.antiquated  female  Cicerone  of  the  morning  (th« 
sexton^s  wife),  performed  the  office  of  Otitngf 
girt,  and  thye  clerk  that  of  Manager  «f  thf 
Theatre."* 
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dare,  and  back  to  Dublin  ;  and  the 
Northern  Tcjur,  to  Trim,  Cavan,  En- 
nibkillen,  Ballyshannon,  Donegal,  Cole- 
raine,  Giant's  Causeway,  Antrim,  Belfast, 
Ilillshorongh,  Newry,  Dundalkj^-Navan, 
and  Dublin,  about  1 100  English  miles, 
and  his  stay  in  Ireland  was  ten  wecks^ 

In  the  Preface  to  this  book  the  author 
•ays, — 

**  The  spirit  and  ercn  the  power  of  forei^ 
travel  is  checked  ;  we  can  no  loupcr  trace  on 
the  spot,  those  classical  scenes  doscribcd  tons 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  r.nd  which 
in  onr  yonn^r  days  of  study,  we  even  read 
with  enthusiasm  ;  we  can  no  loD§^r  in  safety 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  nor  wander 
peacefully  along  the  luxuriant  shores  of  Baiae  ! 
or  Misenutn  ;  even  the  frozen  regions  of  Mont  < 
Blouc  are  interdicted  to  us  by  the  ferocious 
decrees  of  a  Corsican  despot/* 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this 
Work  with  some  extracts  from  the  general 
remarks  which  are  contained  in  the  last 

•  sixty-two  pages  of  tlie  volume. 

**  Though  the  suhterraneoiut  temple  cannot 
be  said  to  be  exclusively  peculiar  to  this 
country,  yet  the  sister  kingdom  cannot  boast 
of  any  one  either  so  larg^,  or  in  such  perfect 
preservation,  as  the  one  at  New  Grange,  near 
Slane,  which  I  have  described  in  my  jonr> 
Dal,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  of  antiquity  remaining  within  the 

"^mits  of  the  united  kingdom.^ 

Fifty-eight  round  towers  are  enumerat- 
ed, from  the  best  accounts  which  could  be 
collected  from  tlie  various  authors  who 
have  recorded  them. 

**  If  lam  allowet]  to  hazard  a  conjecture  about 
these  singular  buildiugH,  1  should  suppose 
them  to  have  been  erected  about  the  ninth  | 
century.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  as  there  are  none  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  andi)nly  two  in  Scotland ;  these 
are  situated  at  Abernethy,  in  the  county  of 
Murray ;  and  at  Brechin,  in  the  county  of 
Angus ;  each  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland^ 
and  far  remote  from  Ireland/* 


The  round  towers  in  Scotland  are  on  an 
average  a  hundred  Teet  in  height,  sixteen 
in  diameter,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
is  thi-ee  feet  and  a  half  ^  thus  the  inside  is 
only  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Gordon 
in  his  **  Stenerarium  Septentrionalis"  de- 
scribes the  towers  in  Scc»tland,  and  says, 
**  At  Abernethy  I  could  discover  nothing 


except  a  stately  hollow  pillar,  without  a 
stair-case,  so  that  when  I  entered  within, 
and  looked  upward,  I  could  scaicc  forbear 
imaginins;  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
diaw-well." 

The  same  author  in  describing  f  V  other 
round  tower  at  Brechin,  says,  **  upon 
it  are  evidences  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was  a  Christian  work,  for  over  tho 
top  of  the  door  is  the  figure  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross.'*  This  is  no  demonstration  at 
all  J  any  stone  may  be  interpolated  in  a 
building,  uith  inscriptions  or  basso-re- 
lievos at  pleasure :  on  the  Trajan  column 
at  Rome,  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  on 
the  Antonine  column,  in  the  same  city, 
another  of  St.  Paul,  were  placed  by  Sixtus 
V.  and  these  Saints  have  hitherto  pre- 
served their  pedestals  from  mutilation,  but 
nevertheless  do  not  demonstrate  that  the 
columns  are  of  Christian  workmanship. 

After  having  recapitulated  the  religioui 
buildings,  of  which  a  minute  detail  had  been 
given  during  the  progress  of  the  tour,  Sir 
Richard  sa)  s, — 

**  But  I  should  ill  perform  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  own  feelings  as  a  man  of  humauity,  and  as 
a  citizen  of  that  community  which  has  so  lately 
united  each  nation  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Briton,  were  I  to  quit  this  subject  with- 
out noticing  more  strongly  than  1  have  hitherto 
done  during  my  journal,  the  disgraceful  state 
in  which  several  of  the  cemeteries  are  snifered 
to  remain. 

"  From  the  earliest  ages,  and  even  by  the 
most  savage  nations,  the  greatest  respect  has 
ever  been  paid  to  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the 
deceased;  but  in  Irelatid,  their  sad  relics,  after 
a  short  abode  in  the  clay-cold  mansion,  ai'e 
again  restored  to  light,  and  the  floors  of  the 
once  hallowed  abbey  become  white  with  their 
thickly  mouldering  fragments.  * 


♦  "The.ruined  abbiesof  Lislaghtin,  Ardfert, 
Mucrus,  aud  Buttevant,  have  come  immedi- 
ately under  ray  own  observation ;  and  doubtless 
many  others  in  Ireland  present  the  same  dis- 
gusting appearcace. 

**  In  B  note  on  Mucms  (Journal),  I  pi*esented 
to  my  readers  Sir  John  Carr*s  warning  to  those 
strangers  whose  curiosity  might  lead  them  tu 
examine  the  interior  of  this  ruined  abbey  ;  and 
that  I  may  endeavour  to  impress  the  reverend 
prelates  to  whom  1  have  addressed  myself  with 
an  idea  of  the  dbgi*aceful  and  revolting  state 
in  which  its  cemetery  is  suffered  to  remaia^ 
£a 
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**  I  address  myself  to  you,  ye  reverend  (guar- 
dians of  the  church,  and  of  the  luanes  of  your 
fellow-citizens ;  to  yon  it  belongs  to  rescue 
them  from  their  pi*esent  exposed  and  disgrace- 
ful sittiation.  Examine  either  personally,  or 
^y  your  rural  deans  (if  such  exist),  the  state 
of  your  churches  and  cemeteries.  They  arc  a 
disgrace  to  your  country,  a  disgrace  to  huma-  . 
Jiity ;  a  field  of  battle  only  can  equal  the  dis- 
jl^usting  and  desolated  appearance  which  this 
Irish  Golgotha  presents  to  the  astonished  | 
stranger :  *  your  task  is  easy  and  the  burden 
will  be  light.*  A  charnel-house  of  simple  ar- 
chitecture, corresponding  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  niins,  and  placed  nndci*  some  aged 
yew-tree,  with  the  plain  and  impressive  motto 
of  FuiMUS  over  its  portal,  would  add  both  awe 
and  interest  to  its  hallowed  scenery. 

**  Let  us  now  turn  our  ejcs  towards  the 
modem  prospect  which  the  capital  and  its 
provinces  present  to  the  Stranger  in  Ireland. 
A  native  writer  has  observed,  that  <  from  the 
first  view  of  Dublin,  we  must  not  judge  of  its 
provincial  cities  and  villages ;'  yet  in  some  de- 
p'ce  the  comparison  will  hold  good  between- 
the  town  and  country.  In  the  former, 
and  particularly  In  the  capital,  we  behold  a 
city  abounding  with  the  most  splendid  works 
of  architecture,  extensive  in  their  plans,  and 
imposing  in.  their  effects  ;  yet  at  evei7  step, 
our  feeli.igs  and  senses  arc  assailed  by  misery, 
filth,  and  beggary.  * 

**  In  the  latter,  thfe  same  magnificence  of 
idea  is  extended  to  the  nobleman  aud  gentle- 
man's demesne ;  we  see  splendid  houses  with 
inadequate  establishments;  extensive  parks 
and  pleasure-grounds,  oftentimes  neglected, 
aud  generally  ill  kept;  in  short,  the  plans  both 
of  the  public  and  of  the  individual,  seem  in 
this  country  both  to  have  been  formed  and  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scale  beyond  the  powers  of  cither ; 
and  the  simplex  munditiisy  the  neat  and  clean 


I  will  add  an  extract  from  a  still  later  publica- 
tion, <  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  df  Kil- 
larney,'  by  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  In  speaking  of 
Mucnis  abbey,  the  writer  says  :  *  In  a  passage 
leading  to  the  cloyster,  I  once  found  a  head, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
fece,  aild  nearly  the  entire  hair  upou  it,  literally 
rolling  under  my  feet.*' 

•  "  So  badly  regulated  is  the  police  of  Dub- 
lin, that  (as  I  was  credibly  informed)  dead 
bodies  are  frequently  exposed  in  the  streets 
to  procure,*  by  charity,  the  means  of  burying 
them ;  and  I  was  also  told,  that  a  mother  had 
carried  about  the  streets  her  infant  who  died 
of  the  small-pox,  in  order  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  those  she  met/' 


simplicity,  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  either 
situation. 

"  In  travelling  through  Ireland,  the  atten- 
tion is  immediately  and  most  forcibly  arrested 
by  the  situation  of  the  labouring  poor ;  and 
both  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  in  a  certain  de- 
gree compelled  to  dwell  upon  this  distressinjjf 
object,  by  the  general  want  of  iutereist  which 
the  country  afiTords.  They  are  seldom  relieved 
by  picturesque  scenery,  or  b^  improved  agri- 
culture ;  but  the  poor  man's  hovel  every  where 
presents  itself,  and  encoun^s  a  train  of 
thought  most  galling  to  humanity.  In  de- 
scribing the  state  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
different  provinces,  the  authors  of  the  statis- 
tical surveys,  have  performed  both  their  duty 
to  the  public  and  to  themselves,  as  men  of 
feeling,  in  painting  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in 
the  strongest  colours.  As  their  own  words 
need  no  comment,  and  will  speak  more  em- 
phatically than  from  the  mouth  of  a  stranger, 
I  shall  make  use  of  them  on  this  occasion. 

«  Mr.  Tighe,  in  his  <  Survey  of  the  Coanty 
of  Kilkenny,'  says,  <  The  peasants  are  most 
miserably  lodged ;  there  are  numbers  who  hare 
not  a  bedstead,  nor  e^cn  what  is  called  a 
truckle-bed  fiame;  a  pallet  to  sleep  on  is  a 
comfort  unknown  to  them ;  a  wad  of  straw,  or 
perhaps  heath  laid  on  a  damp  clay  floor,  foims 
their  resting  place ;  but  very  few  of  them  have 
any  thing  like  sheets;  their  blankets  are 
wretchedly  bad;  in  short,  their  bed-clothca 
are  ragged  aud  scanty;  they  put  their  coats 
aud  petticoats  over  them  in  aid  of  blankets  in 
cold  weather:  too  often  these  are  still  damp, 
having  been  but  imperfectly  dried  by  a  miser- 
able fire,  after  they  were  worn  at  work  in  the 
rain.  Even  through  the  scanty  thatch,  the 
rain  sometimes  descends  upon  their  beds,  and 
bringiug  down  the  sooty  substance  lodged  there 
by  the  smoke  of  the  cabin,  wets  and  stains  the 
bt>d  itself,  and  those  who  are  stretched  upon 
it.' 

"  Neither  are  the  habitations  of  the  poor, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
some  man  of  feeling,  who  has  looked  on  them 
with  an  eye  of  pity  (and  few  indeed  are  tuese 
examples),  at  all  more  comfortable  in  other 
provinces :  in  short,  the  above  may  serve  as  a 
general  and  just  description  of  the  poor  man's 
hovel.  I  shall  however  subjoin  a  few  more  ex- 
tracts from  othfer  county  surveys." 

"  Cay  AW  .—In  civilization  they  havemadeno 
proficiency,  for  the  very  wealthiest  of  these 
mountaineers  haVe  no  better  bed  than  straw, 
nor  is  a  bedstead  to  be  seen  amongst  them ; 
but  they  indiscriminately  herd  together  with 
the  hogs,  and  all  the  domestic  animals  of  their 
hovel.    In  more  minntely  examining  the  con- 
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dttion  of  this  abandoned  peasantry,  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  far  into  human  nature, 
aitd  behold  the  natives  happy,  and  abundantly 
posscBsed  of  those  qualifications  which  endear 
mankind  to  each  other.  In  acts  of  friendship 
to  their  neighbours,  they  arc  i-arely  deficient. 
Their  generous  hospitality  to  strangers  is  pro- 
rerbiol  j  and  though  their  ideas  may  be  strongly 
tinctured  with  superstition,  it  only  argues  that 
their  minds  hare  been  totally  neglected ;  and 
they  show  a  great  wish  and  anxiety  for  instruc- 
tion eten  hi  religious  concerns. 

*<  Queen's  Coumty.— Truly  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  hogs  in  England  have  more  comfort- 
able dwellings  than  the  peasantry  in  Ireland. 
How  can  we  expect  propriety  of  conduct 
from  our  peasants,  when  we  take  so  little  pains 
to  improve  them?  In  how  many  places  do  we 
find  the  whole  stock  of  domestic  animals,  and 
the  peasant  fiimily,  herd  together  under  one 
miserable  shed,  with  perhaps  no  better  cover- 
ing than  sods  or  weeds ;  and  from  their  ex- 
treme filth  alone  what  ravages  has  sickness 
made  through  a  whole  district ! 

**  MoNAGHAN. — A  bare  recital  of  the  state 
of  this  class  of  the  community,  has  been  don- 
sidered  as  an  unmerited  satire  on  the  country, 
and  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  situation,  have  been  stigmatized  as  in- 
cendiaries.'' 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  the 
book,  which  is  written  by  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar,  and  on  which  the  strictest  re- 
liance may  be  placed  with  regard  to  its 
veracity.  It  contains  nothing  extraneous  to 
the  subject,  and  will  prove  a  very  ac- 
ceptable publication  to  antiquarians  and 
historians. 

The  author  did  not  visit  any  part  of  that 
quarter  of  Ireland  called  Connaught,  of 
which  we  have  no  accouut  from  any  mo- 
dern traveller.  Among  th6  travellers  in 
Ireland  who  arc  enumerated  in  the  Pre- 
face, we  find  no  mention  made  of  Mark 
Elstob,  who  published  his  Month's  Tour 
iu  1778,  and  of  "Rambles  through  Ireland,'* 
by  a  French  Emigrant,  M.  de  laTocnaye, 
in  171)1). 


Should  Sir  Richard's  Tour  be  re-printed, 
we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  an  Index  and 
a  Map,  would  be  very  acceptable  additions, 
and  that  the  new  edition  would  appear  less 
uncouth,  if  it  were  not  larded  with  wordi 
in  capitals,  which  disfigure  the  present 
edition. 


To  our  review  of  Sir  John  Carr's  "  Tour 
in  Holland,"  &c.  may  be  added  (what  we 
unaccountably  omitted),  that  the  book  ii 
dedicatedtotheDukeofBedford,  by  whom, 
when  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  we  be- 
lieve the  author  was  knighted. 

To  our  review  of  Sir  John's  •*  Stranger 
in  Ireland,"  in  the  Supplement  hefoie- 
mentioned,  sliould  have  been  added,  that 
the  ridiculous  bombastic  account  of  the 
Irish  ladies'  **  Port  if  you  please,"  b  a 
fiction,  and  was  probably  copied  from 
Mrs.  Edgeworth's  "  Castle  Rack-Rent." 

Also,  that  the  assertion  that  there  are 
no  monkies  in  Gibraltar  is  erroneous; 
many  apes  and  monkies  inhabit  its  caverns 
and  precipices,  and  are  frequently  shot:  it 
is  thought  that  these  animals  are  not  pro- 
duced in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Wo 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  wonderful 
paragraphs  and  reflections  p.  07  and  98  of 
that  work,  relative  to  petrified  fish  and 
plants,  to  the  admirable  remarks  on  the 
**  Venus  cockle"  f  Concha  veneris  J  ^  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  author's  consummate  know- 
ledge of  natural  history,  and  to  the  men- 
tion of  two  famous  trees,  **  of  the  class  and 
order  decandria  mono^j/nia,''  and  "of  the 
class  pofyeramia  and  order  /r/o-ffc/Vi," which 
is  all  that  is  said  about  them,  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  botany.  Numberless  pretty 
criticisms  might  be  made  on  •*  St.  Kevin, 
who  lived  190  years  before  he  died,**  and 
on  the  author's  "  great  uncle"  who  lived  in 
the  same  manner.  For  these  biographical 
notices  we  refer  to  the  work. 
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TILWELS  THROUGH  THE  CANADAa 


Art-  V. -^Travels  through  the  Canadas;  containing  a  Description  of  the  Picturesque 
Scenery  on  some  of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  :  with  an  Account  of  the  Productions,  Com- 
merce,  and  Inhabitants  of  those  Provinces ;  to  Vfhich  is  subjoined  a  Comparative  Fieip  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  several  of  the  Indian  Nations  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica.  By  George  Heriot,  Esq.  Deputy  Postmaster-  General  of  British  North  America. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings,  from  Drawings  made  at  the 
several  places  by  the  Author.    Richard  Phillips.    1807. 


The  spirit  of  science  is-  now  abroad  j 
it  quickens  the   motions  of  evei:y  human 
soul,  and  awakens  in  every  breast  that  sort 
of  curiosity  which  is  equally   useful   to 
society  and  honourable  for  those  who  feel 
its  impulse.    The  most  convincing  proof 
of  this  general  love  for  information,  is  the 
flourishing  state  of  that  part  of  literature 
which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  manners 
of  other  nations.  This  part  is  inexhaustibly 
fertile;  the  changes  which  years,  a  succes- 
sion of  j'ulei's,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  power 
and  weakness  produce  in  them,  render  the 
former*descriptions  that  may  have  appear- 
ed, faithful  pictures  of  the  past,  but  bear- 
ing little  resemblance  to  the  present.    The 
overflowing  of  a  revolution,  like  that  of 
the  Nile,  may,  and  generally  docs,  after  its 
tide  has  subsided,  spread  fertility  over  the 
most  barren  land.    But  in  such  a  case  the 
very  face  of  nature  wears  a  different  ap- 
pearance, new  descriptions  therefore  are 
required,  a  new  field  unfolds  itself  before 
the  traveller,  and  his  works,  though  giving 
an  account  of  a  country  which  has  perhaps 
been  twenty  times  described  before,  may 
still  possess    the   charms    and   merits  of 
novelty.    L"  this  part  of  literature  be  in- 
exhaustibly teeming,  it  is  not  less  varied  and 
interesting;  it  supplies  the  legislator  with  in- 
tances  of  juridical  wisdom  in  foreign  lands, 
and  offers  a  rich  harvest  to  the  moral  and 
natural  philosopher.    It  is  not  astonishing 
therefore  that  travels  should  crowd  upon  tra- 
Tels,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  after  information, 
and  that  mistaking  their  own  talents,  or 
blinded  by  theaviditywithwhich  the  public 
hails  the  appearance  of  such  productions, 
ipany  deep  observers  of  men  and  manners 


should  gratify  us  with  their  reveries,  or  the 
memorandums  in  their  pocket-l»ook«  whilst 
journeying  a  few  miles  from  their  own 
homes.  It  is  true  that  they  are  too  fond 
of  increasing  the  general  stock  of  knowledge 
to  confine  their  remarks  to  the  spots  they 
have  visited,  and  the  customs  of  their  ii\- 
hahitauts,  but  kindly  impose  upon  them- 
selves the  arduous  task  of  gathering  from 
the  works  of  others  as  much  information  as 
will  enable  them  to  extend  their  mental 
peregrinations  farther,  and  produce  a  tour 
through  countries,  the  soil  of  which 
they  have  never  trodden.  That  this  is  the 
case  with  many  of  our  modern  writers, 
a  reflecting  mind  will  easily  discover 
whilst  perusing  their  performances,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  more  we  are  disposed  to 
expose  to  deserved  contempt  such  litef*- 
ary  swindlers,  the  more  do  we  feel  inclined 
to  praise  those  who  lavish  upon  us  the 
riches  they  have  laboriously  and  honour- 
ably acquired ;  who  do  not  clothe  the  ob- 
seiTations  of  others  in  different  language, 
but  spread  to  our  sight  the  fair  fruits  of 
experience,  and  display  a  degree  of  talent^ 
penetration,  and  accuracy  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  which  they 
treat. 

Imagination  banished  from  the  pages  of 
history,  where  truth  alone  must  dwell,  finds 
a  refuge  in  those  of  the  traveller.  Her 
ornaments,  too  splendid  for  the  former, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  shed  a  softened 
lustre  ovec  the  works  of  the  latter  :  bis 
style  ought  to  vary  with  the  object  it  de- 
,  scribes,  and  ease  and  elegance  to  form  its 
I  chief  characteristics.    The  first  requisites  » 
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however,  are  a  quick  understanding  capa- 
ble of  seizing  at  once  the  difiereiit  rela- 
tions of  things,  an  active  spirit,  retentive 
memory,  and  a  clear  method. 

After  having  perused  this  Tour  through 
the  Canadas,  we  feel  happy  in  being  able 
to  ranj^e  Mr.  Heriot  among  those  diligent 
traveller!,  whose  accounts  are  authentic, 
whose  style  is  pleasing,  wh#sc  information 
is  varied,  and  who  know  how  to  display 
the  result  of  their  observations  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  That  our  praise  may 
not  be  deemed  partial  or  unfounded,  we 
will  extract  such  passages  from  his  work 
as  will  convey  both  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. 

lie  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
Azores,  and  especially  of  St.  Michael  and 
Pico,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  scenes: 

•*  The  hot  baths  are  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  and  the  road  leading  from 
the  capital  thither,  is  by  Villa  Franca;  from 
thence  it  rises  by  a  gradual  ascent  for  al>out 
twelve  miles,  until  it  attains  the  summit  of 
the  elevated  lands  by  which  these  baths  are 
environed.  The  descent  into  the  valley  is  by 
a  stee]),  narrow,  and  vinding  path.  I'his  ex- 
traordinary gulph  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  snrrounded  by  lofty  and  abrupt 
precipices,  and  accessible  only  by  three  ways, 
cut  with  labour  out  of  the  clift's.  The  soil 
below  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing copious  harvests  of  wheat  and  Indian 
com.  The  inclosures  are  adorned  with  hedge- 
l^ws  of  Lombardy  poplars,  which  rise  ia  pyra- 
midal shapes,  and  exhibit  a  pleosiag  appear- 
ance. The  gloomy  faces  of  the  surrounding 
rocks  are  shaded  and  varied  by  evergreens, 
<;onsisting  of  laurels,  myrtles,  fayas,  puo- 
sanguintro,  tamjnas,  uvrodeserra,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  shrubs  and  vines. 

"  Streams  of  chrystalline  water,  interrupted 
in  their  downward  course,  dash  with  impe- 
tuosity and  foaming  fury  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  collecting  in  deep  stony  basins  beneath, 
thence  issue  in  serpentine  rivulets,  which  in- 
tersect the  valley  in  a  variety  of  directions,  in 
some  situations  mshing  on  with  murmuring 
sound,  in  others  creeping  along  with  a  smooth 
and  silver  surface.  These,  together  with  the 
appearance  of  the  boiling  fountains  from 
whence  clouds  of  steam  are  continually  thrown 
up ;  a  lake  well  stocked  with  water-fowl,  black- 
birds, and  other  feathered  songsters  of  the 
groves  enlivening  by  their  melody  j  fruits  and 
aromatic  plants,  yielding  the  most  grateful 


odours,  contribute  to  form  a  combination 
of  objects  highly  pleasing  and  wildly  pic- 
turesque. 

"  The  valley,  which  is  named  Fnmo,  con- 
tains a  number  of  boiling^  fountains  j  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  the  Cauldron,  is  situated 
upon  a  small  eminence,  being  a  circular  basin 
of  thirty  ftct  in  dianut^^r,  i^  hose  water,  boiling 
with  ceaseless  agitation,  emits  a  quantity  of 
vapour.  At  a  few  paces  distant  from  hence  is 
the  cavern  Eoca  dc  Inftmo,  throwing  out,  for 
a  considerable  way  from  its  mouth,  quantities 
of  water,  mixed  with  mud,  accompanied  by  a 
noise  like  tbuudcr.  Around  this  spot,  and 
w|thin  the  compass  of  an  acre  of  laud,  there 
are  upwards  of  a  hundred  fountains  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  a  rivulet  which 
runs  by  it,  ai-e  several  of  these  springs,  so  hot 
as  to  be  unsupportablc  to  the  touch.  In  other 
places  the  sulphureous  vapours  issue  with 
such  force  from  a  number  of  apertures  in  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  us  to  suggest  to  the  fiincy 
an  idea  of  the  place  beiug  inhabited  by  a  tboo- 
sand  fabled  Cyclops,  occupied  with  their  bel- 
lows and  forges  in  fabricating  tbnnder. 

''The  surface  of  the  groond  is coivered  in 
many  places  with  pure  saJpbnr,  which  has 
been  condensed  from  the  steam,  and  which, 
like  hoar  frost,  is  arranged  in  sharp-pointed, 
stellated  figures. 

''  Not  far  distant  firom  these  hot  springs 
there  are  others  of  a  natnre  extrembly  cold, 
particularly  two,  whose  waters  possess  a  strong 
mineral  quality,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  acid 
taste.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  westwaid  of 
this  place,  and  close  by  the  side  of  a  rmt, 
thci*e  are  likewise  several  snlphorcons  fonn* 
tains,  whose  waters  hare  been  used  with  emi-' 
nent  success,  by  persons  afflicted  with  scro- 
phulous  disorders.  Under  the  declivity  of  • 
hill,  westward  from  St  Ann^s  chnrch,  ara 
found  springs  of  a  similar  kind,  which  avt 
much  nsed  by  the  neighbonring  inhabitants. 
These  flow  in  currents  from  a  precipice,  and 
are  some  of  a  hot,  others  of  a  00I4  temperatnre, 
although  only  a  few  feet  asnnder. 

«  To  the  westward  of  these  is  placed  thn 
lake,  whose  circumference  is  only  three  miles, 
and  whose  water  is  of  a  greyish  cokmr,  being 
powerfully  impregnated  with  sniphnr.  On  its 
north  side  there  is  a  small  pkun  perforated  in 
a  thousand  places,  incessantly  emiting  sulphn* 
reous  exhalations.  Thither,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  the  cattle  repair  to  ayoid  beiug  tor« 
tured  by  flies.'* 

The  appearance  of  that  island  from  the 
sea,  and  the  description  of  the  celebrated 
peak  in  that  of  Pico,  are  perhaps  familiar 
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to  some  of  our  readers,  yet  are  not  un- 
worthy of  forming  one  of  our  extracts. 
The  justness  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  author,  when  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Pico,  will  be  felt  by  all  those  whose 
bearls  beat  responsive  to  the  secret  but 
forcible  inspirations  of  nature. 

*'  The  convents  and .  other  religious  esta- 
blbbments  placed  in  various  situations  along 
the  borders  of  the  island,  and  constructed  of  a 
white  coloured  stone,  produce  a  pleasing  effect 
when  viewed  from  the  sea. 

*•  The  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  and  fruits  per- 
fume the  atmosphere  with  their  sweets ;  and 
the  breeze  thus  impregnated  becomes,  who*.* 
blowing  from  the  land,  highly  grateful  to  the 
mariner  in  sailing  along  the  shore.  After 
bavins^  been  three  weeks  at  sea,  we  became 
•ensihly  impressed  by  its  enlivening  influence, 
which  suggested  to  recollection  the  following 
lines  in  Buchanan^s  Ode  to  May ; 

**  Talis  beaiis  incuiii  insults 
**  Awrctfelicis  perpetuus  tepoTy 
**  Et  nesciis  campis  senect<e 
**  JDifficUiSy  qiutrulique  morbiJ*^ 

**  The  island  of  Pico,  from  the  superior  al- 
titude of  one  of  its  mountains,  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  Azores. 

"  From  the  village  of  Guindast^  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  peak,  the  distance  is  stated  to  be  nine 
miles.  The  road  passes  through  a  wild,  rugged 
country,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  brush- 
wood. W'^cn,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  arrived  at  Ihe  skirts  of  the  mountain,  which 
forms  the  region  of  the  clouds,  the  jvind  became 
extremely  cold,  attended  by  a  thick  mist,  the 
thermometer  falHug  to  forty-eight  degrees, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  to  forty-seven.  lu  allud- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  cold,  I  mast  be  onder- 
stood  to  speak  relatively,  and  only  with  respect 
to  its  influence  on  the  human  frame,  which  a 
f  udden  change  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  tem- 
perature cannot  fail  to  affect.  About  ten  we 
arrived  at  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  crater, 
and  the  sun  then  acquiring  power,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  forty-eight  degrees.  This 
iippears  to  have  been  more  than  a  mile  in  cIf. 
cumference.  The  southern  and  western  bonn- 
daries  yet  remain,  but  those  of  the  north  and 
east  have  given  way,  and  have  tumbled  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  centre  of 
the  old  crater,  a  cone  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height  is  thrown  up,  on  the 
iummit  of  which  is  the  present  mouth.  The 
■scent  of  this  it  very  steep  and  difficult,  and  it 
contains  several  apertures  from  which  smoke 
'U  twitted.    It  is  formed  of  a  crust  Qf  lava,  of 


the  consistence  of  iron  that  has  been  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

"  At  the  hour  of  half  past  ten  we  gained  the 
top  of  the  peak,  which  is  singularly  sharp  and 
pointed,  being  about  seven  paces  in  lengthy 
and  about  five  in  breadth.  The  crater  is  on 
the  north  side,  and  below  the  summit,  is  about 
twenty  paces  in  diameter,  and  is  continually 
emitting  smoke.  It  is  almost  filled  with  burnt 
rocks. 

"  From  hence  sevei'al  of  the.  Bcighbourin^ 
islands  are  presented  to  the  view.  Pied,  seen 
from  the  peak,  exhihits  an  appearance  no  less 
singular  than  romantic ;  the  eastern  part  risca 
into  a  narrow  ridge,  around,  which  are  many 
ancient  volcanoes  which  have  long  ceased  to 
emit  smoke,  and  several  of  whose  craters 
are  now  almost  concealed  by  woods  which 
have  sprung  up  around  them.  The  basbof 
the  peak  presents  likewise  some  remains  of 
smaller  volcanoes,  whose  fires  are  now>  ex- 
tinguished. The  last  eruption  of  the  peak 
which  happened  in  17 18,  burst  forth  from  its 
side,  i^nd  destt^oyed  a  great  part  of  the  vine- 
yards. 

^'  It  is  on  elevated  situations  like  this  that 
is  felt  that  influence  which  the  vast  and  un- 
bounded theatre,  at  once  laid  open  to  con- 
templation, is  capable  of  exciting; — those  in- 
spirations of  nature,  so  eloquent  andsoanl* 
mated;  that  atti-active  impulse  which  attunes 
the  soul  to  harmony  with  her  works ;  that  dis- 
tinctive character  which  the  Creator  has  im- 
printed on  the  heart,  innate  traces  of  which 
peculiar  minds  are  delighted  in  feeling  amidst 
the  rude  and  sublime  masses  produced  by  ex- 
plosions of  the  globe,  or  amid  the  less  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  the  monuments  of  human  gran* 
denr.  The  height  of  the  peak  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  about  eight  thousand  perpendi- 
cular feet." 

We  will  not  detain  our  readers  any 
longer  in  the  Azores,  but  without  touching 
at  any  other  place,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  transport  them  to 
the  shores  of  Canada,  and  gratify  their 
curiosity  with  a  view  of  Quebec.  After 
reverting  to  its  foundation  by  Samuel 
de  Cham  plain,  he  thus  describes  its  situa* 
tion : 

**  Cape  Diamond,  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
montory, rises  abruptly  on  the  south,  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  perpendicu- 
lar feet  above  the  river,  advances  fi*om  the  Una 
of  the  banks  on  the  west,  and  forms  the  Ansa 
de  Mer,  a  small  harbour,  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  ship-baildlug.  Some  uneven  ground 
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vubsides  into  a  valley  between  the  works  and 
the  heights  of  Abraham  ^  on  the  latter  there 
are  nalural  elevations,  which  are  higher  by  a 
few  feet  than  any  of  tb«  grounds  included  within 
the  fortifications. 

*'  The  citadel  is  now  constructed  on  the 
highest  part  of  Cape  Diamond,  composed  of 
a  whole  bastion,  a  curtain,  and  half  bastion, 
whence  it  extends  along  the  summit  of  th^ 
banks  towards  the  north-east,  this  pai't  being 
adapted  with  planks,  .agreeably  to  the  situation 
of  the  ground.  There  are  towards  the  south- 
west a  ditch,  counter- guard,  and  covered-way, 
with  glacis.  The  works  have  of  late  years  been 
in  a  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  raised  to  a  pitch 
calculated  to  command  the  high  grounds  in 
the  vicinity. 

<'  When  viewed  firom  a  small  distance,  they 
exhibit  a  handsome  appearance.  A  steep  and 
rugged  bank,  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  termi- 
nates the  ditch  and  glacb  on  the  noi'th,  to- 
wards which  the  ground  slopes  downwards 
from  Cape  Diamond  nearly  three  hundred  feet, 
in  a  distance  of  about  nine  hundred  yards. 
Along  the  summit  of  the  bank  a  strong  wall  of 
stone,  nearly  ft>rty  feet  high,  having  a  half  and 
a  whole  flat  bastion  with  smaO  planks,  occupies 
a  space  of  two  hundred  yards,  to  Palace^ 
gate,  at  which  there  is  a  guard-house*  From 
benca  to  the  new  works  at  Hope-gate,  b  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hnndred  yards.  The  rocky 
eminence  increases  in  steepness  and  elevation 
as  far  as  the  Bishop^s  palace,  near  which  there 
is  a  strong  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  extend- 
ing  a  contideraUe  way  aUmg  the  br»w  of  the 
precipice,  and  <H>mmanding  the  bastion  and 
part  of  the  river.  Between  the  edifice  now 
mentioned  and  the  lower  town,  a  steep  passage 
partly  formed  by  nature,  intervenes,  over 
which  there  is  a  barrier,  with  a  gateway  of 
atone,  surmounted  by  a  guard-house ;  and  this 
commuuication  is  otherwise  defended  by 
powerful  works  of  stone,  under  the  palace  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  stretching  upwards 
towards  the  Government-house,  where  the 
bank  becomes  considerably  more  elevated. 
This  building,  Mhkh  is  dignified  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  CkaUaUy  or  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  is 
placed  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  inaccessible, 
and  whose  altitude  exceeds  two  hundred  feet. 
The  building  is  supported  by  couDtcr-forts, 
rising  to  half  its  height,  and  sustaining  a 
gallery." 

As  th«  long  description  of  this  city 
would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  re- 
virwi,  we  will  rapidly  mention  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  but  few,  as  the  architects 


seem  to  havc/pieferred  strength^  and  dura* 
bility  lo  elegance,  or  a  due  regard  to  the 
rules  of  their  art.  The  cathedral  church 
of  the  Catllolics  is  more  to  be  noticed  ou 
account  of  its  size  than  its  giandeur  ;  it  is 
capable  of  containing  three  thousand  per- 
sons, and  possesses  a  good  ori(an.  The 
Jesuits*  college  is  the  only  remains  of  that 
order  which  was  established  in  l63.'i»  and 
died  away  a  few  years  ago.  The  edifice  is 
composed  of  three  stories,  forming  nearly  a 
square,  and  its  extensive  .'^ardens  stilLcon- 
tain  some  of  the  original  woods  with  which 
the  promontory  was  once  covered.  This 
college  is  now  converted  into  a  barrack  for 
the  troops.  The  seminary,  founded  in  1663 
by  Mr.  de  Petre,  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  certain  number  pf  ecclesiastics  and 
youfig  students,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  is  still  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Jesuits  is  become  the  chief  establishment 
of  that  kind  in  the  province.  A  Pro- 
testant mctroiK>litan  church,  and  a  house 
for  the  courts  of  law  have  been  lately 
erected,  and  form  tlie  pi  iucipal  ornaments 
of  Quebec,  being  built  with  the  best  ma- 
terials, and  executed  in  a  neat  and  hand- 
some style.  The  streets  of  this  city  aj^ 
uneven,  on  account  of  its  situation,  nar- 
row, and  few  of  them  are  paved.  Stones 
are  the  materials  of  which  the  houses  -are 
composed  ^  the  r«ofs  are  generally  made 
of  boards,  and  the  furniture  and  accom«> 
modations  are  plain  and  devoid  of  taste.  ^ 
The  lower  towij  occupies  the  ground 
gained  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  by 
mining,  and  the  construction  of  wharfs.. 
The  breadth  of  the  channel  here  is  about  a 
mile,  its  depth  thirty  fathoms,  and  the 
anchorage  is  safe  and  good.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Quebec,  and  the  suburbs 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Rock,  amounts  to  fifteen 
thousand. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  tliis  work  is  full  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  infor* 
mation,  on  the  commerce  of  Canada,  the 
fur  trade,  paper  money,  ^eigntarits,  i  i;;hts 
of  their  proprietors,  mal-administration  of 
finance  during  the  French  government,— 
and  on  the  state  of  Canada  at  its  conquest, 
progressive  improvements,  revenue,  yearly 
equipment  and  transport  in  the  fur  trade, 
voyageurs,  their  hardiness,  and  mode  of  Hfe» 
&c    T  bis  single  chapter  is  perhaps  more 
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instructive  than  half  tlie  common  books  of 
travels  that  are  every  day  intruded  upon 
tjie  public.  The  causes  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  this  valuable  country,  whilst  under 
the  Ficnch  dominion,  arc  well  explained ; 
it  wa^  neglected  on  account  of  the  report 
%vhich  spread  itself  at  an  early  period  over 
the  parent  kingdom,  that  it  contained  no 
mines,  and  the  sole  objects  for  commerce 
became  fish  and  furs.  New  France  there- 
fore fell  into  disrepute  before  the  qualities 
of  its  soil,  and.  the  production  which  it 
inight  brinij;  forth  were  known,  and  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  a  proper  spot 
was  chosen  for  settling.  The  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  new  comers  led  them  to  clear 
lands;  and  plant  them  with  grain  without 
having  previously  ascertained  whether  they 
would  repay  their  toils"  with  harvests. 
AVhen  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
they  forsook  the  buildings  they  had  erected, 
and  removed  to  another  spot.— The  pro- 
vince of  Acadia,  now  Nova-Scotia,  was 
shared  among  adventurers  who  soon  ex- 
hausted the  treasures  which  its  extensive 
forests  contained,  by  destroying  their  wild 
inhabitants,  for  no  other  design  but  that 
of  amusement,  and  ofcxercising  address  in 
<4he  chace. 

Thecolonists  in  Canada  were  men  driven 
by  poverty  from  their  native  land,  and 
desirous  of  acquiring  fortunes  which  would 
enable  them  to  re-appear  in  affluence 
among  those  who  had  witnessed  their  indi- 
gence. The  produce  of  the  chace  supplied 
them  with  the  means  of  becoming  quickly 
rich;  it  is  not  astonishing  therefore  that 
their  improvident  avidity  should  have  soon 
exhausted  that  source  of  wealth,  and 
taught  the  Indians  the  real  value  of  their 
furs  ;  thus  in  the  words  of  our  author, 

**  Considerable  fort-unes  were  made  with 
rapidity ;  but  they  were  almost  as  quickly  dissi- 
pated as  they  had  been  acquired ;  like  those 
moving  hills,  which  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Asia,  or  of  Africa,  are  drifted  and  deposited  by 
the  whirlwinds,  and  which  possessing  no  con- 
sistency, or  solidity,  are  by  the  same  cause, 
again  as  suddenly  dispersed.*^ 

Among  the  chief  causes  of  the  languish- 
ing state  of  trade  in  this  colony,  the  follow- 
ing is  enumerated: — 

«  The  company  of  the  West  Indies,  to  whom 
was  conceded  the  donoAui  of  the  French  islands, 
was  peiroutted  to  circulate  there  a  udmU  coin. 


whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  the  value  of 
a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  whose  nse  in 
any  other  country  was  prohibited.  But  difllU 
culties  arising  from  the  want  of  specie,  th« 
council  published  a  decree,,  by  which  it  waa 
ordained,  tiiat  this  coin,  and  all  other  money 
which  was  in  circulation  in  France,  should 
not  only  be  used  in  the  islands,  but  also  in  th« 
provinces  on  the  continent,  on  augmentingtht 
i  value  one-fourth.  Th6  decree  enjoined  that 
all  notes  of  hand,  accounts,  purchases,  aud 
payments,  should  be  made  by  every  person 
without  exception,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
thus  settled. 

**  This  regulation  tended,  in  its  execution, 
to  occasion  many  difficulties.  The  intendant 
of  Canada  found  at  that  period  inexpressible 
embarrassment,  not  only  in  the  payment  of 
thctroops,  but  for  all  other  expenees  of  govern- 
ment. *rhe  funds  remitted  for  this  purpose 
from  France,  generally^arrived  too  late ;  and  it 
was  necessary,  on  th-^  first  of  January,  to  pay 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  satisfy  other 
charges  not  less  indispensable..  To  ohviat« 
the  most  argent  occasions,  the  intendant, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  issued 
notes,  instead  of  money,  observing  always  the 
proportional  augmentation  of  the  value  of  the 
coin.  A  proces- verbal  was  accordingly  framed, 
and  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  governor- 
general  and  intendant,  there  was  stamped  on 
each  piece  of  this  paper  money,  which  was  a 
card,  its  value,  the  signature  of  the  treasurer, 
an  impression  of  the  arms  of  France,  and  on 
sealing  wax,  those  of  the  governor  and  inten- 
dant. 

**  This  species  of  money  did  not  long  remaia 
in  circulation,  and  cards  were  again  resorted 
to,  on  which  new  impressions  were  engraved. 
Those  of  the  value  of  four  livres  and  upwards, 
were  signed  by  the  intendant,  who  wa»  satbfied 
with  distinguishing  the  others  by  a  particniar 
mm'k.  Those  which  were  six  livres  and  up- 
wards, the  governor-general  formerly  signed. 
In  the  beginning  of  autumn  all  the  cards  were 
brought  to  the  treasurer,  who  gave  for  their 
value  bills  of  exchange  on  the  treasurer-gene- 
ral of  the  marine,  or  on  his  deputy  at  Roche- 
tort,  on  account  of  the  expenees  of  the  ensuinjp 
year.  Such  cards  as  were  spoiled  were  not 
again  used  in  circulation,  and  were  bornt 
agreeably  to  a  proces-verhal  for  that  pur> 
pose. 

"  Whilst  the  bills  of  exchange  continued  to 
be  faithfully  paid,  the  cards  were  preferred  to 
money ;  but  when  that  punctuality  was  dis- 
continued, they  were  no  longer  brought  to  the 
treasurer,  aud  the  intendant  had  much  fruit- 
less trouble  io  endeavour'mg  to  recall  those 
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which  he  had  issued.  His  successors,  iu  order 
to  defray  the  necessary  expences  of  the  govem- 
ment,  were  obliged  to  issue  new  cards  every 
year,  by  which  means  they  became  so  multi- 
plied that  their  value  was  annihilated,  and  no 
person  woultl  receive  them  in-  payment.  Com- 
merce, by  this  injudicious  systeiii  of  finance, 
was  entirely  deranged;  and  the  inconvenience 
arose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  1713,  the  in- 
habitants proposed  to  lose  one  half,  provided 
the  government  would  pay  them  the  other  in 
money. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  colony  was,  in  1706, 
carried  on  with  a  fund  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Uvrcs,  s6,000l.  sterling,  which  for 
several  years  afterwards  did  not  much  aug- 
ment. This  sum  distributed  among  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  could  not  place  them  iu 
affluent  circumstances,  nor  afford  them  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  merchandise  of 
Trance.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  there- 
fore almost  in  a  state  of  nature;  particularly 
they  whose  residence  was  in  the  remote  set- 
tlements. Even  the  surplus  of  their  produce 
and  stock  they  were  unable  to  sell  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  because  in  order  to 
subsist,  the  latter  were  necessitated  to  cultivate 
farms  of  their  own. 

"Thus  fell  the  credit  of  the  colony;  and 
in  falling,  it  occasioned  the  ruin  of  commerce, 
which  in  1706,  consisted  only  of  furs  of  an  in- 
ferior quality." 

The  account  ©ur  author  gives  of  the 
division  of  lands  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Canada,  and  of  the  rights  granted  to  the 
owners  of  these  portions  conveys  a  consider- 
able share  •f  information,  the  principal 
Leads  of  which  we  will  select  for  the  im- 
proventent  of  our  readers.  As  the  passage 
would  be  too  long  for  an  extract,  we  will 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  original  In  as 
few  wonb  as  we  possibly  can. 

Canada,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
was  loaded  with  unbounded  forests,  and 
property  was  granted .  in  extensive  lots, 
called  seigneur  its.  Each  of  these  con- 
tained from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
square  miles,  and  was  divided  into  smaller 
tracts*  on  a  freehold  lease  to  the  inhabitants. 
These  tr^ts,  or  portions,  consisted  of  tliree 
acres  in  breadth,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty 
in  depth.  The  proprietors  of  the  seigneu- 
vies  were  author! ised  to  hold  courts,  and 
sit  as  judges  in^what  is  termed  haute  and 
basse  justice  \  in  which  all  crimes  committed 
within  their  jurisdiction,  murder  and  trea- 
»oni  excepted,  were  included.    At  every 


change  of  freehold  tenant,  the  new  pur- 
chaser was  bound  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  a 
fifth  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  the 
seigneur^  or  to  the  king,  but  if  this  fine  \<a» 
paid  immediately,  it  was  reduced  to  ouc- 
eight.  When  an  estate  fell  by  inheritance 
to  a  new  possessor,  he  was  by  law  exempted 
from  the  fine.  The  revenues  of  the  stifr. 
nturs  were  derived  from  the  yearly  rent 
of  thdr  lands,  from  lot's  and  ventes,  ora  fine 
on  the  disposal  of  property  held  under 
them,  and  from  grist-mills.  That  rent 
was  inconsiderable,  each  person  paying  in 
money,  grain,  or  other  produce,  only  from 
five  to  twelve  livres  per  annum. 

Had  the  estates  of  \\\c  seigneurs  remain- 
ed entire,  they  might  have  risen  to  astat<* 
of  comparative  i)pu'ence  J  but  beiui*  di- 
vided between  the  different  child?  en  of  a 
family,  they  dwindled  away  almost  inn  per- 
ceptibly. The  portion  of  the  eldest  son 
retained  the  name  of  scigneuries^  and  the 
rights  attached  to  it,  and  the  other  partiti- 
ons were  denominated  fiefs.  Their  tenants 
follow  the  example  of  tlieir  superiors,  parcel 
out  theii:  small  tracts  of  land,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  house  belonging  to 
several  proprietors. 

The  number  of  se/^72^ttr/V5  now  existing 
in  Canada  rises  above  a  hundrcd,^ndthat 
at  Montreal,  is  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive; it  belongs  to  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpicius.  The  next  in  value  is  that  of 
the  Jesuits ;  and  some  of  the  domiciliated 
savages  hold  in  the  province  lands  in  the 
right  of  seigneurs.  The  pewer  of  patronage 
to  the  church  was  not  attached  to  any  of 
the  scigneuries,  it  was  confined  to  the 
bishop  alone. 

The  salaries  granted  to  the  officers  id 
the  civil  department,  were  so  low  as  not  to 
enable  them  to  support  the  dignity  of  their 
stations.  That  of  the  Marquis  de  V^audreuil 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-general  of  Ca-' 
nada,  in  1758,  amounted  only  to  the  small 
BUB)  of  27^1*  Is.  8d.  sterling;  out  pf  which 
he  was  to  clothe,  maintain,  and  pay  a  guard 
for  himself,  consisting  of  two  sergeants  and 
twenty-five  soldiers;  ^514l.  lis.  steiling 
sufficed  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  officers  of 
justice  arid  police,  and  the  total  sum  dedi- 
cated to  the  various  branches  of  civil  power 
did  not  exceed  3809'.  8s.  sterling. 

The  cupidity  aad  imprudence  of  the- 
Canadians  is  strongly   illustrated  by  th« 
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following  instance  of  their  mistaken  po- 
licy. / 

**  Ginseng  was  first  discOTercd  In  the  woods 
of  Canada  in  17  is.     It  \vas  froui  this  country 
exported  to  Canton,  where  its  quality  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  equal   to  that  of  the  ginseng 
procured  in  Corea,  or  in  Tartary;  and  a  pound  , 
of  this  plant,  which  before  sold  in  Qutbcc  for  |i 
twenty  pence,  became,  when  its  value  was  once  1 
ascertained,  worth  one  pound  and  ten  pence  \ 
eterling.     The  export  of  this  articie  alone  is  j 
said   to   have  amounttd,  in  175a,  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  the  Canadians, 
eager  suddenly  to  enrich  then^selves,  reaped 
this  plant  in  May,  vben  it  should  not   have 
been  gathered  until  September;  and  dried  it  in 
ovens,  when  its  moisture  should  have  been 
gradrally  evaporated  in  the  shade.     This  fatal 


of  Montreal,  formed  an  association  of 
several  merchants  of  that  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  frpm  this  branch  of 
commerce  greater  advantage*  than  had 
hi  the;  to  been  reaped.  The  account  of  the 
Company's  voi/r(jeui%  and  their  canoes,  is 
t«o  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

"  The  company  trading  to  the  north-west 
sends  every  year  to  the  posts  on  I^e  Sup«' 
rior,  about  tifty  canoes  loaded  with  merchan- 
dise. The:4e  are  dispatebed  about  the  bv  gin- 
uing  of  May,  from  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  nine 
niilea  above  Montreal.  The  caooe«  fkt^e  formed 
of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  and  closely  lined 
with  thin  ribs,  made  of  a  tough  wood.  Tb« 
seams  are  sewed  with  radical  bbres  called 
watape,    and    they   are    after %vards  carefully 
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measure  from  ignorance,  ruined  the  sale  of 
their  ginseng  among  the  only  people  upon 
earth  who  ai-e  partial  to  its  use,  and  at  an  early 
period  cut  off  from  the  coiony  a  new  branch  of 
trade  which  under  proper  regulations,  miglit 
have  been  essentially  productive." 

The  flourishing  state  of  Canada  since  it 
berame  part  of  the  British  empire  in  North 
Amefica,  will  appear  in  the  most  fat isfac- 
tory  light  from  the  following  estimate  :— 

"The  quantity  of  grain  exported  fi-om  Ca- 
nada in  1«02,  ^i  as  one  million  and  ten  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  of  flour  thirty-eight  thous- 
and barrels,  and  of  biscuit  thirty-two  thousand 
cwts.  The  number  ofvessek  engaged  in  the 
export  of  these  and  other  productions  of  the 
coJony,  was  two  hundred  and  eleven ;  the  quan- 
tity of  tonnage  was  near  thirty-six  thousand, 
and  the  number  of  sailors  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ii  ty. 

**  The  exports  from  Canada  consist  of  wheat, 
and  ot  her  grain,  flax-seed,  beef  and  pork, 
butter  and  lard,  soap  and  caudles,  grease  and 
tallow,  balsam,  ale,  porter,  essence  of  sprnce, 
salmon  diy  and  pickled,  fish-oil,  timbei-,  pHmk, 
boards,  hemp,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pot  and 
pcail-ashes,  utensils  of  cast  iron,  furs  of  vari- 
ous descripiions,  castoreura  and  ginseng.  The 
articles  amounted  in  value,  in  the  yeru*  Bten- 
tioned  above,  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

"  The  iiDpurts  were,  wine  of  various  kinds, 
mm,  sugar,  mclsLsses,  coffee,  tobacco,  salt, 
coals,  and  different  articles  of  the  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain.'* 

The  establishment  of  the  Company  of 
the  North-west  for  the  fur  trade,  is  not  of 
older  date  than  17t*4,  when  Mr.  Mactavish 


The  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  nearly  flat,  the 
I  sides  are  rounded,  and  either  «'nd  terminates 
in  a  sharp  edge.     The  price  of  one  of  these  n 
about  twelve  pounds  sterling;  and  it  is  calculat- 
ed to  contain,  on  the  perilous  voyage  for  which 
it  is  destined,   a  weight  equal  to  that   which 
follows  ;    sixty-five  pieces  of  merchandise,  of 
ninety  pounds  each;  eight  oieu,  each  weighing 
at  least  one  hundred  and  sLxty  pounds;    bag- 
gaere  allowed  to  these  men,    at  forty  pounds 
each,  together  with  the  weight  of  their  provisi- 
ons.   The  whole  cargo  of  a  canoe  is,  therefore^ 
not  less  than  eight  thousand   three  huodred 
and  ninety  pounds,  exclusive  of  two  oil-cloths 
to  cover  the  gDods,  a  sail  and  an  axe,  a  iowiqg 
line  to  drag  the  canoe  up  the  rapils,  a  kettle, 
spunge  to  bail  ont  the  water  imbibed   by  leak- 
age ;  tilth  gum, bark,  watape,  and  utensik  for 
repairing  any  injury  which  may   be  sustained 
on  the  voyage.     The  men  are  engaged  at  Mon- 
treal  ftnrr  or  five  months  before  they  set  oat  oa 
their  journey,  and  receive  ia  md\'8iicc  their 
equipment,  and  one-third  of  their  wages.   Back 
man  holds  in  his  hand  a  large  paddle^  and  tbe 
!  csnoe,  although   loaded  within  six  inches  of 
I  the  gunwale,  is  made    to  move  along  with 
wonderful  expedition.     The  voyagcins  or  nari- 
;  gators,  ai-e  of  constitutions  the  strongest  and 
'  most  robust,  and  they  are  at  an  early  period 
inured  to  the  encounter  of  hardships.     The 
fare  on    Vhich  they  subsist   is  penurious   and 
coarse  (chiefly  the  pease  of  the  bear,  and  a 
meal,  or  c<  arse  flour,  made  from  Tndran  com). 
Fortified  by  habit  against  apprehension  from 
the  species  of ditficultics  and  peiils  with  whieh 
they  are  about  to  struggle,  they  eater  on  tiicw 
toils  with  confidence  and  hope.    Whilst  mov* 
iug  along  the  surface  of  the  streaai,  they  siag 
in  alternate  strains  the  songs  and  music  of 
their  co^utry,  aad  cau^e  the  desolate  wikls  ou 
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the  bauks  of  the  Outaouais,  to  resound  with 
the  voice  of  checrfuluesg.  They  adapt  (  ii 
rowin^^)  their  strokes  to  the  cadence  of  their 
Btrains,jiDd  redouble  their  efforts  by  makin«^ 
them  in  time.  In  dragon;  the  canoes  up  the 
rapifls,  ^eat  care  is  nixessary  to  prevent  them 
lioiu  litriking  against  rocks,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  being  slight  and 
easily  damaged.  Whon  a  canoe  receives  an 
injury,  the  aperture  is  stopped  with  gum, 
melted  by  the  heat  of  a  piece  of  bnrninj^  char- 
coal. Fibres  of  bark,  bruised,  and  moistened 
with  gum  in  a  liquid  state,  are  applied  to 
larger  apertures  j  •  a  linen  rag  is  put  over  the 
whole,  and  its  edges  cemented  with  gum. 

'*  The  total  number  of  men  contained  in 
the  canoes,  amounts  usually  to  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  which  three 
hundred  and  fifty  are  navigators,  eighteen 
are  guides,  and  five  are  clerks.  When  arrived 
at  the  grand  depdt,  on  Lake  Superior,  part  of 
these  ascend  as  far  as  the  Rainy  Lake,  and  they 
are  usually  absent  from  Montreal  about  five 
itionths.  The  guides  arc  paid  for  this  service 
thirty-seven  pounds  sterling,  and  are  allowed 
besides  a  suitable  equipment.  The  wages  of 
the  person  who  sits  in  the  fi*ont  of  the  canoe, 
and  of  him  whose  oiHce  it  is  to  steer,  are  about 
twenty-one  pounds  sterling  each ;  those  of  the 
other  men,  about  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings 
of  the  same  money. 

**  To  each  man  a  blanket,  shirt,  and  pair  of 
trowsers  are  supplied ;  and  all  are  maintained 
by  their  employers  during  the  period  of  their 
engagement.  The  advantage  of  tra^ckin^  with 
the  savages,  is  likewise  permitted;  and  some 
individuals  procure,  by  this  mean^  a  profit 
amounting  to  more  than  double  their  pay/* 

We  will  now  give  a  short  sketch  of  their 
Toyage,  without  including  the  descriptions 
of  the  different  parts  which  they  visit, 
though  teeming  with  interest,  and  elegantly 
written,  as  they  would  pass  the  bounds  of 
a  review. 

From  La  Chine  the  voyagers  repair,  with 
their  fleet  of  cauoetf,  to  St.  Ann's,  where 
the  course  of  the  river  is  so  interrupted 
that  they  are  compelled  to  unload.  While 
ascending  the  Outaouais,  they  meet 'with 
the  rapids  and  draw  their  canoes  to  the 
shore,  except  one,  which  they  join  in  drag- 
ging up,.and  lodge  in  a  place  of  security. 
At  night  they  encamp  oq  the  islands  upon 
the  borders  of  the  river.  On  the  north- 
east shore,  about  sixty  miles  higher  up 
than  the  falls  called  Les  Chats,  they  reach 
the  ruins  of  the  old  French  fort,  Coubgne  -, 


sixty  miles  further,  that  of  Defnnj  and  at 
a  di  tance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles  from  the  latter.  Point  au  Bap- 
tenic,  where  s>urh  persons  as  have  never 
travelled  thus  far  are  plunged  into  the 
waters  of  the  Outaouais,  an  ordeal  from 
which  tliey  may  be  exempted  b^  pa}ing  a 
fine.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Point  au  Baptemc,  they  leave 
on  their  light  the  great  branch  of  tlie  Ou- 
taouais, flowing  fiom  Lake  Tamiscaming, 
and  proceed  through  tbe  smaller  branch* 
the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  when  the 
fall  of  Paresseux  opens  on  their  sight— 
Twenty-five  miles  further,, they  walk  atong 
a  carrying  place  of  eight  hundred  pacei, 
rtiamed  Piemier  Portage  Musique,  cross  a 
lake  of  nearly  the  same  extent,  and  enter 
on  the  second  Portage  Musique,  of  twelve 
bundred  paces.  From  hence  to  the  source 
of  the  smaller  branch  ©f  the  Outaouais^ 
the  distance  is  thiity  miles.  On  quitting 
this  river,  they  proceed  by  a  porta;;e  of 
twenty  acres,  to  the  winding  stream,  named 
Chaus&^e  de  Castor,  some  of  whos«  siuu- 
!  esi ties  are  avoided  by  two  other  ]K)rtap;es 
1  of  five  hundred  pacei  each.  They  then 
I  enter  Lake  Nipissing,  fifty  miles  long,  and 
•  whose  di8char<re  into  Lake  Huron,  through 
a  course  of  a  hundred  and  eight  miles,  is 
called  French  River,  on  which  there  is  a 
carrying  place.  They  then  navigate'  their 
canoes  along  the  northern  coast  of  Lake 
Tluron,  and  pursue  their  route  to  the  cas- 
cades of  St.  Mary. 

•**  In  travelling  to  the  north-west,  by  the 

{  Outaoaais  rivei*,  the  distance  from  Montreal 

to  the  npper  end  of  Lake  Huron,  is  nine  ban- 

1  dred  miles  j  tbe  journey  may  be  performed,  in 

!  a  light  canoe,  in  the  space  af  abuvt  tweh% 

days ;  tad  in  beavy  cmnoes,  in  less  tlMui  three 

weeks. 

<<  About  one-third  of  the  men  winter  in  tie 
remote  territories,  duriag  which  they  are  ooc»- 
pisd  ia  tbe  chase,  mod  for  this  servifle  tMr 
wages  and  allowance  are  doubled.  The  other 
two-thirds  are  engaged  fi>r  one  or  two  yeara, 
and  have  attached  to  them  about  seven  hun- 
dred Indian  women  and  children,  maintained 
at  the'  expence  of  the  company.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  Utter,  is  to  scrape  and  clean 
the  parchments,  and  to  make  up  and  arrange 
the  packages  of  peltry. 

"  At  the  portages,  where  waterftills  and  ca- 
taracts oblige  them  to  unload,  the  men  «nite 
ia  aiding  each  other  to  eoavey  tbe  canoee  and 
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goods  across  the  land,  by  carrying  tUe  former 
upon  the  shoulders  of  six  or  eight  men,  and 
the  latter  upon  the  back.  A  package  of  mer- 
chandise forms  a  load  for  one  man,  and  is^sus- 
tained  by  a  belt,  which  he  places  over  his  fore- 
head. 

**  The  period  of  engagement  for  the  clerks 
is  five  or  seven  years,  during  which  the  whole 
<)f  the  pay  of  each  is  ne  more  than  one  han- 
<ied  pounds,  together  with  clothing  and  board. 
When  the  term  of  indenture  is  expired,  a  clerk 
is  either  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  company, 
or  has  a  salary  of  from  one  hundred  to  tlirce 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  more  ample  provision  presents 
itself. 

"  The  guides,  who  perform  likewise  the 
functions  of  interpreters,  receive,  besides^ 
quantity  of  goods,  a  salary  of  about  eiyhty- 
five  pounds  per  annum.  The  foremen  and 
steersmen,  who  win  tor,  have  about  fifty 
pounds  sterling  ;  and  they  who  are  termt  d  the 
middle  mf  n  in  the  canoes,  have  about  cij^hteen 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  with  tbeiir  clothing 
and  maintenance. 

«  The  number  of  people  usually  employed 
in  the  north-west  trade,  and  in  pay  of  the  com- 
pany, amounts,^xclusive  of  savages,  to  twelve 
hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  men,  fifty  of 
whom  are  clerks,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
are  canoe  men,  and  thirty-five  are  guides. 

"  The  bearer,  skin  is,  among  the  savages, 
the  medium  of  barter  5  and  ten  beaver-skins 
are  given  for  a  gftn,  one  for  a  pound  of  powder, 
and  one  for  two  pounds  of  glass  beacfs.  Two 
martin-skins  are  equal  in  value  to  one  beaver- 
ikin,  and  two  beaver  to  one  otter-skin." 

The  following  chapter  is  filled  with  mat- 
ter .^f  the  highest  interest;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  withhold  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains  from  our  readers, 
but  want  of  room  will  not  allow  us  to  in- 
sert more  than  the  beads  of  it.  It  treats 
of  the  former  state  of  colonial  govem- 
ment^-the  introduction 'of  the  criminal 
code  of  England — the  Quebec  biH — ^the 
new  constitution — gives  a  sketch  of  that 
system— of  the  division  of  Canada  into 
provinces,  and  of  these  into  counties. — 
It  lays  before  us  the  advantages  of  Canadian 
settlers,  the  state  of  society,  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  or  land- 
holders, the  m©de  of  clearing  lands,  the 
acquisition  of  property,  the  sei^ncuries, 
.the  various  produce  of  soils,  and  their  cul- 
tivation. From  thence  it  leads  us  to 
Upper  CaoAda,  and  gives  its  an  account  of 


the  cold,  the  causes  of  its  long  duiation, 
the  method  of  travelling  in  winter,  the 
roads  and  houses  of  that  country. 

Tke  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  page* 
that  follow  (the  whole  volume  consists  of 
six  hundred  and  two)  are  equally  rich  in 
information^  especially  that  which  relates 
to  the  Americans  in  general,  the  Iroquois, 
ihe  Mexicans,  Caraibs,  Brazilians,  and  the 
Peruvian  empire.  The  last  chapter  con- 
tains an  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
origin  of  Unguage,  in  which  our  author 
proves  that  Indian  tongues  may  be  arranged 
under  rules  of  grammar,  and  gives  spcci* 
mens  of  four  dilTcrent  languages.  As  wc 
are  compelled  to  pass  through  such  a  wide 
and  teeming  field  without  gathering  any 
portion  of  the  wealth  it  contains,  we  may 
be  allowid,  at  the  end  of  our  journey  to 
snatch  the  last  opportunity  of  plucking 
some  instruction,  before  we  bid  it  a  re- 
luctant adieu.  We  will,  therefore,  sclecjk 
some  of  the  examples  from  the  Aljjouquin 
lansuagc. 


Abae  winikan 
Abinont-chen 
Alouin 
Amik 
Alim 
Awoitfe 
Alimouse 
A^ckouet 
Agackoueton 
Alisanape 
Ante,  or  Sankema 
Assin 
Arimk 

BabelouchiuB 
Chay6 
I  Chiman 
Chimanik^ 
Dibic  kijiss 
Dibikat 
Entayank 
Emanda 
Gaomink 

Ickoue,  or  Ickquois 
Ickuuessens 
Irini 
In 
Inini 


The  brain. 

Infant. 

A  ball. 

A  beaver. 

A  dog. 

That  way. 

A  little  dog. 

A  large  hatchet. 

A  small  hatchet. 

Man. 

Yes,  yes,  indeed. 

A  stone. 

It  is  of  consequcnee.  ^ 

Children. 

It  is  done. 

A  canoe. 

To  build  boats  or  canoea 

The  moon. 

Night. 

It  is  I. 

Lay  hold 

On  the  other  side. 

Woman. 

Agurl. 

Nation,  tribe,  people. 

Yes. 

Man. 


This  dictionary  of  the  Algonquin  tongue 
contains  an  immense  number  of  words, 
with  their  signification,  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers. 

After  perusing  the  foregoing  extwcU, 
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Wc  trust  our  readers  will  deem  our  sense  of 
tkc  value  of  this  work  founded  on  truth; 
and  yet  wc  have  not  laid  before  their  eyes 
th«  most  interestin;;  parts,  which  were 
mostly  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  a  re- 
view, and  too  excellent  to  be  'curtailed. — 
Tho  fear  of  being  accused  of  partiality 
cannot  actuate  those  wh  »  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  author  of  the  book 
which  they  praise,  and  who  speak  nothing 
but  the  real  sentiments  tp  >\1iich  its  merits 
gave  birth.  We,  therefore,  pronouBce  the 
Travels  through  the  Canadas,  the  best  work 
of  this  nature,  in  our  opinion,  which  has 
for  many  years  appeared  to  increase  tHe 
stores  of  knowledge.  It  is  far  superior  to 
all  the  tours  published  by  our  modern 
travellers;  it  is  not  a  collection  of  notes 
hastily  taken,  uncouth,  unimportant  in 
themselves,  and  dressed  in  ihe  most  com- 
mon-place language,  it  is  a  treasuie  of  in- 
formation laboriously  acqaired,  not  super- 
ficial but  deep,  not  heaped  up  with  a  mi- 
serly care,  but  generously  laid  open  to  the 
public,  and  displayed  io  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Our  author,  unlike  the  generality 
of  tourists,  has  not  skimmed  over  his  sub- 
ject; he  has  allowed  observation  a  suffi- 


cient time  to  reap  a  rich  harvest.  Their 
works  may  be  comimred  to  the  effer- 
vescence produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
with  an  earth;  his  to  the  brilliant,  regular, 
and  solid  crystals,  which  result  from  that 
union  when  a  certain  period  has  been  suf- 
fered to  elapse.  His  style  is  florid,  but  not 
luxuriant;  simple,  when  describing  sim» 
phs  objects;  strong  and  animated,  when 
painting  the  sublime  landscapes  of  nature, 
the  wilds  of  North-America,  the  cataracts 
of  its  majestic  rivers,  or  the  character  of 
its  uncivilised  inhabitants,  and  the  works 
of  the  Europeans,  and  of  those  who  have 
submitted  to  their  yoke.  Mr.  He  riot's  rc- 
maiks  are  just,  opportune,  and  true ;  and 
the  numerous  and  elegant  engravings,  with 
which  hib  book  is  strewed,  and  the  designs 
of. which  he  supplied,  as  well  as  the  map 
of  the  Canadas  which  accompany  them, 
do  him  the  greatest  honour  as  an  aftist.  * 
We  sht)uld  sincerely  rejoice,  did  any 
future  work  of  Mr.  Heriot  give  us  a  new 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  most  pleasant 
duty  of  an  impartial  reviewer,  that  of  doing 
justice,  and  granting  a  due  tribute  of  praise 
to  real  merit. 


LETTERS  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Art,  VL^^Leiters  from  England,  h^  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Esprielia,      Translated 
^  from  the  Spanish.    In  Three  vols.  Hme.  Pp.  1100.    Longman  and  Co. 


We  have  attentively  perused  these 
well-written,  instructive,  and  amusing 
volumes,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  impar- 
tial account,  with  specimens  selected  so  as 
to  enable  the  ^reader  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  work  does  not  merit  his  further 
consideration.  No  reviewing  critic  has  any 
right  to  give  a  scope  to  his  own  opinions, 
and  to  endeavour  to  appear  as  an  original 
writer,  and  nothing  can  more  display  the 
difference  between  the  real  man  of  letters 
and  the  shallow  pretender,  than  the  manner 
in  which  this  task  is  performed. 

In  the  fourth  number  of  Dr.  Aikin's 
Athcnammt  is  a  paper  on  Review's,  to  which  ; 
we  beg  leave  to  refer,  as  containing  rules 
for  criticism^    which   appear  to   ys  well 


worthy  of  attention.  One  of  these  nilei 
is: — **  The  critic  ought  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  author  who  comes  before 
him,  except  so  far  as  he  b  an  author,  or 
makes  known  his  profession  and  designa- 
tion in  his  title-page,  and  he  should  never, 
on  the  strongest  ground  of  popular  report, 
assign  a  work  to  a  writer  who  has  not  avowed 
it.  If  he  does  not  prefixJiis  name,  he  has. 
probably,  a  good  reason  for  not  doing  it, 
and  the  reviewer  has  no  right  to  violate  his 
secret." 

^  We  are  so  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  all  the  rulds  for  criticism  given 
in  the  above-mentioned  essay,  that  we  shall 
always  endeavour  to  follow  them.  Accoid- 
ingly  we  do  not  hesitate  t6  assert  that  this 
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book  was  not  written  by  a  Spaniard:  and 
this  assertion  is  founded  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  book  itself,  as  wpll  as  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  slender  talents  for 
such  observations  as  are  therein  made*  and 
for  writing,  which  the  Spaniards  possess. 
The  title  might  with  more  accuracy  have 
been  "  Letters  from  an  Englishman  in 
London  to  his  countryman  abroad."  For 
we  believe  that  none  but  an  Englishman 
could  have  made  such  remarks,  and  that 
DO  foreigner  can  perfectly  understand  them. 
After  sayin^ij  thus  much,  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous tf#  cavil  at  the  name  of  RsprielUf 
which  is  no  wise  Spanish,  no  more  than 
Don  Juan  Bull,  This  work  will  prol>ably 
be  re -printed,  and  we  shall  then  be  pleased 
to  see  a  new  title  without  an  untruth,  for 
which  there  is  not  the  smallest  occasion. 

We  shell  bow  commence  our  relation  of 
the  contents  of  these  volumes.  The  first 
contains  twenty-six  Letters,  o{  which  six 
describe  the  journey  from  Falmouth  to 
London  through  Truro,  Exeter,  Dor- 
chester, and  Salisbury;  the  reniaining 
twenty  are  all  from  London. 

As  the  style  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
bears  evident  marks  of  being  that  of  an 
experienced  scholar,  there  is  no  need  ©f 
our  making  long  quotations  merely  as  spe- 
cimens of  that  style,  so  that  we  shall  select 
only  such  as  may  entertain  and  inform  our 
readers,  and  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to 
read  the  whole  work.  These  extracts  are 
of  course  unconnected,  and  being,  indi- 
vidually short,  may  be  considered  as  a 
small  part  of  an  argumentative  index. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  April  1802,  The 
beath  which  extends,  with  casual  interrup- 
tions, from  Bagshot  to  Egbam,  not  less 
than  fourteen  miles,  is  crossed. 

**  Nothing  but  wild    sheep,    that  rwn    as 
fleetly  as  houads,^  are' scattered  over  this  dreary 
desert ;  flesh  there  is  none  on  these  wretched 
creatnres ;  bnt  those  who  are  only  half-starred  j 
on  the  heath,  produce  good  meat  when  fatted ;  | 
all  the  flesh,  and  all  the  fat  being  laid  oil,  as  ! 
graziers  speak,  anew,  it  is  equivalent  in  tender- 
ness to  laii|b,  and  in  flavour  to  mutton,  and 
has  fame  accordingly  in  the  metropolis.  | 

**"  At  Staines  we  crossed  the  Thames,  not  by 
a  new  bridge,  now  for  the  third  time  built,  but 
over  a  craxy  wooden  one  above  a  century  old. 
The  river  here  divides  the  two  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  j  and  the  magistrates 


having  agreed  open  the  necessity  of  building  a 
bridge,  did  not  agree  exactly  as  to  its  situa- 
tion ;  each  collected  materials  for  bvdldiog  a 
half  bridge  from  its  respective  bank,  but  not 
opposite  to  the  other.*' 

We  must  refer  to  the  book  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  this  missed  bridge^ 
as  well  as  for  what  our  author  says  about  iron 
bridges,  especially  of  the  great  Sunderland 
bridge,  of  which  the  span  is  236  feet,  and 
the  height  100.    Th* account  ends  thus : 

*Mt  is  carious  that  this  execrable  improve- 
ment,  as  every  novelty  is  called  iu  England, 
should  have  been  introduced  by  the  notorious 
politician,  Paine,  who  came  over  from  America, 
upon  this  speculation,  and  exhibited  one  as  a 
show  upon  the  dry  ground  in  London. 

''The  country  on  the  London  side  of  Staines 
has  oncd  been  a  forest  ^  but  has  now  no  other 
wood  remaining  than  a  few  gibbets,  on  one  of 
which,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
this  country,  a  criminal  was  hanging  in 
chains.^* 

The  hint  of  the  expression  about  woods, 
is  probably  taken  from  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  a  few  years  ago.  A  house  and 
grounds  were  advertised  to  be  sold,  with  a 
hanging  wood,  pompously  set  forth.  A 
person  who  wished  to  purchase  them,  went 
to  view  the  premises,  but  could  not  find 
the  wood.  On  applying  to  the  auctioneer, 
the  answer  was,  **  My  dear  Sir,  be  calm, 
you  must  have  overlooked  that  inestimable 
little  jewel  the  gallows,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  paddock  \  and  if  that  is  not  a  hanging 
wood,  I  don't  know  what  is.'* 

Don  Manuel  arrives  in  London^  and  of 
St.  Paul's  church,  says, 

«  The  sight  of  thi*  truly  noble  building 
rather  provoked  than  pleased  me— unlesa 
another  conflagration  should  lay  London  in 
ashes,  the  Londoners  will  never  fairly  see  their 
own  cathedral.  Except  St,  Peter's  (at  Rome), 
here  is  beyond  comparison  the  finest  temple  in 
Christendom,  and  it  is  even  more'  ridiculously 
misplaced  than  the  bridge  of  Segovia  (at 
Madrid)  appears,  when  tber  mules  have  drank 
up  the  Manyanares.** 

This  is  an  unbecoming  remark  for  a 
Spaniard;  he  must  liave  known  that  the 
little  river  above-mentioned,  is  in  summer 
almost  dry,  but  in  winter  is  very  much 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and 
by  the  almost  unceasing  rains  during  fiveor 
six  weeks  in  the  months  of  November  and 
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December.     He  has  omitted  the  standing 
JQke  about  sellin:^;  the  bridge  te  buy  water. 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  in 
April,  1802,  the  Don  observes, 

*<  The  theory  of  the  ceremony,  for  this 
ceremony,  like  an  Ens^lish  suit  at  law,  it 
founded  on  a  fiction,  is,  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  the  people  of  London,  good 
people!  beings  wholly  i|:norant  of  what  haa 
been  going  on,  the  King  sends  officially  to 
acquaint  them  that  he  haH  made  peace  ^  ac- 
cordingly the  gates  at  Temple-bar,'  which  di- 
vide I^ndonand  Westminster,  and  which  stand 
open  day  and  night,  are  oo  thia  occasion 
closed ;  und  Garter,  king  at  arms,  with  all  his 
heraldic  peers,  rides  up  to  them,  and  khocks 
loudly  for  admittance.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
mo  anted  on  a  charger,  is  ready  on  the  other 
aide  Xo  demand  who  is  there.  King  Garter 
then  announces  himself  and  his  en'and,  and 
requires  permission  to  pass  and  proclaim  the 
good  news ;  upon  which  the  gates  are  thrown 
open.  The  poorest  brotherhood  in  Spain 
makes  a  better  procession  on  its  festival. 

''  ^  very  remarkable  accident  took  place  in 
eur  sight.  A  man  on  the  top  of  a  chvrch  was 
leaning  against  one  of  the  stone  urns  which 
qruament  the  balustrade ;  it  fell,  and  crushed 
a  person  below.  A  Turk  might  relate  this 
story  in  proof  of  predestination^" 

This  was  the  New  Church,  in  the  Strand ; 
the  young  man  who  was  killed  had,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  his  mother, 
promised  her  he  would  not  enter  into  the 
crowd,  and  accordingly  took  his  station  in 
the  church-yard.  The  story  might  probably 
have  been  told  by  other  species  of  religion- 
ists besides  Turks. 

'*  The.  inscription  on  the  traaisparencies  at 
M.  Otto^s  house  in  Portman-square,  on  the 
illumination  night,  was  at  first.  Peace  and  Co*- 
cord;  bat  a  party  of  sailors  in  the  morning, 
whose  honest  patriotism  did  not  regard  trifling 
differences  of  orthography,  insisted  upon  it 
that  they  were  not  conquered,  and  that  no 
Frenchman  should  say  so ;  aud  vo  the  word 
Amitff  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  Eng- 
lish, was  substituted  in  its  stead. 
.  <*  lUuminations  are  better  managed  at  Rome. 
Imagine  the  vast  dome  of  St.  Petcr^s  covered 
with  large  lamps,  so  arranged  as  to  display  its 
fine  form  -,  those  lamps  all  kindled  at  the  same 
minute,  aud  the  whole  dome  emerging,  as  it 
were  from  total  darkness,  in  one  blaze  of  light. 
This,  and  the  fire-works  from  St.  Angclo,  which 
from  their  graudem*,  admit  of  no  ad^uate 
description,  prevent  those  petsons  who  have 
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beheld  them,  from  enjoying  the  twinkling  light 
of  halfpenny  caudlci*  scattered  in  the  ncinduws 
of  London,  or  the  crowns  aud  regal  cyphers 
which  here  and  there  manifest  the  z^>al^  the 
interest,  or  the  emulation  of  individuals." 

On  extraordinary  occasions  not  only  tha 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  bijt  also  the  whokTfront, 
and  the  colonade  are  illuminated..  Thousands 
of  rockets  are  let  off  fipom  the  castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  and  towards  the  conclusion,  thewfaola 
area  of  the  castle  casts  forth  fountains  of  fire, 
as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  and  the 
reflection  of  these  fire- works  on  the  river* 
Tiber,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  castle  is 
situated,  is  inexpressibly  beaulifulf>^8pecially 
to  the  spectators  on  the  bridge. 

The  whole  of  the  ninth  letter  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  Governor  Wall  j 
from  which  we  shall  only  meation  that 

*^  The  joy  of  the  mob  at  seeing  him  appear 
on  the  scaffold  was  so  great,  that  they  set  up 
three  huzzas, — an  instance  of  ferocity  which 
had  never  occurred  before.  The  miserabla 
man,  quite  overcome  by  this,  begged  the  hang- 
man to  hasten  his  work.  When  he  was  turned 
off,  they  began  their  huzzas  again;  but  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  three  distinct  shouts, 
they  stopped  at  the  first.  The  feeling  which 
at  one  moment  struck  so  many  thousands,  re- 
pressed their  acclamations  at  once,  and  awed 
them  into  a  dead  silence  when  they  saw  the 
object  of  their  hatred  in  the  act  and  agony  of 
death,  is  surely  as  honourable  to  the  popular 
character  as  any  trait  which  has  been  recorded 
of  any  people,  in  any  age  or  country.^ 

A  Turk  might  relate  several  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  this  letter  as  additional 
proo6  of  fate. 

The  tenth  letter  is  on  martial  law,  where- 
in the  author  says : 

*<  The  martial  laws  of  England  are  the  most 
barbarous  which  at  thia  day  exist  in  Europe. 
The  offender  is  sometimes  sentenced  to  receive 
a  thousand  lashea ; — a  sui*geon  .stands  by  to 
feel  his  pulse  daring  the  execution,  and  de- 
termine bow  long  the  floggitagcan  be  continued 
without  killing  him.  When  human  nature 
can  sustain  no  more,  he  is  remanded  to  pri- 
son 'y  his  wound,  for  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
loins  it  leaves  him  one  wound,  is  dressed,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  snfiiciently  healed  to  he  laid 
open  again  in  the  same  manner,  he  is  brought 
ont  to^ndergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence. 
And  this  is  repeatedly  and  openly  practised  in 
a  couutryit  where  they  read  in  their  churches, 
>  and  in  their  bouses,  that  Bible,  in  their  own 
language,  which  saith, '  forty  stripes  may  the 
judge  inflict  on  the  offender  and  not  axceed/* 
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We  hope  sftid  believe  this  account  is 
exaggerated. '  Saint  Pauls  says,  **  of  the 
Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one.**  At  B'^rl in, Dresden,  Ihe  Hague,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  one  of  the  mi- 
litacy  punishments  used  to  be,  for  the 
offender  to  run  the  ganileL  We  shall  give 
some  account  of  an  execution  of  this  sort 
inflicted  in  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
northern  continent,  on  a  soldier  who  had 
deserted  three  times.  After  he  had  heard 
his  sentence,  it  was  left  to  his  option  to 
undergo  it,  or  to  -be  shot.  He  preferred 
the  former;  accordingly  he  was  brought 
into  the  field,  where  three  hundred  and 
-fifty  soldiers  were  placed  in  two  ranks 
facing  eacli  other.  A  man  then  walked 
between  tl^em  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  a  bundle  of  osier  tNvigs  under  each 
arm,  from  which  every  soldier  drew  one; 
these  switches  were  as  thick  as  a  goosequill, 

-tapering  to  a  point,  and  two  feet  in  length; 
none  longer,  lest  they  might  cut  into  the 
belly  of  the  criminal.  The  deserter  was 
to  walk  six  times  up,  and  six  times  down 
between  the  ranks,  which  would  make  the 
number  of  stripes  4200  j  behind  every  ten 
men,  an  officer  attended  to  see  that  every 
man  did  his  duty,  and  the  commander,  on 
horseback,  superintended  the  whole.  . 
At  starting  the  criminal  had  a  small 

V  ^lass  of  brandy  given  him,  which  he  drank, 
and  three  or  four  leaden  bullets  were  put 
into  his  mouth  to  chew,  that  he  might  not 
bite  off  his  tongue  j  an  armed  soldier 
marched  before  him.  After  having  walked 
three  times  up  and  down  the  ranks,  which 
he  did  in  ^eight  minutes,  hi^  shoulder- 
blades  and  back'bohe  were  quite  bare,  he 
had  theil  received  two  thousand  one 
hundred  lashes ;  he  did  not  utter  the  least 
cry ;  brandy  and  fresh  bullets  were  given 
him  at  the  end  of  each  walk,  as  he  had 
ground  the  first  lead  to  pieces,  which  kept 
dropping  from  his  foaming  mouth.  He 
bore  the  whole  with  the  firmness  of  a  savage 
under  torture.  His  face  was  as  horribly 
expressive  as  can  be  imagined.  He  was 
then  unable  to  proceed,  and  what  became 
of  him  we  know  not,  he  had  only  suffered 
half  his  first  day's  sentence,  and  was  to  re- 
ceive the  tame  number  of  stripes  the  next 
day,  which  it  would  appear  could  not  have 
heen  inflicted,  because  in  such  a  terrible 


situation  he  would  not  be  able  to  turn  him- 
self in  bed  where  be  probably  laid  several 
months  on  his  belly. 

After  all  these  tortures,  if  he  survived 
them,  be  was  to  be  chained  by  the  leg  to  a 
wheelbarrow  for  six  years^  and  work  at  the 
fortifications.    , 

The  twelfth  letter  is  on  theminratry,  and 
on  Catholic  emancipation.  Tlic  thirteenth 
on  dress. 

**  The  clergy  are  generally  known  by  a  huge 
and  hideous  wig,  once  considered  to  be  as  ue< 
cessary  a  covering  for  a  learned  head  as  an  ivy- 
bush  is  for  an  owl,  but  which  even  pbysiciaus 
have  now  discarded,  and  left  only  to  school- 
masters  and  doctors  in  divinity. 

**  irhe  dress  of  English  women  is  perfect,  as 
far  as  it  goes  ;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  ^^iahed, 
except  that  there  might  be  a  little  more  of ' 

it.*; 

The  sixteenth  letter  contains  some  curious 
anecdotes  about  informers.  The  eighteenth 
is  about  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  **  their 
two' most  celebrated  performers,  Kemble, 
and  his  sister  Mrs.  Siddons.'*  An  analysis  of 
the  Winter's  Tale  is  also  given. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth. relate  t« 
the  church  service.  We  recommend  them 
both  to  the  reader's  perusal,  and  shall  only 
make  two  short  extracts.    The  first  is : 

"  The  church  festivals,  howetcr,  ire  tnt 
entirely  ^nobnenred ;  though  the  English  will 
not  pray,  they  will  «at ;  and  accordingly  they 
have  partieular  dainties  for  all  the  great  holy-^ 
days.  On  Shrove-Tuesday  they  eat  what  they 
call  pan-cakes.  For  mid-lent  Sunday  they 
have  large  plum-cakes,  crusted  with  sugar 
like  snow.  For  Qood- Friday,  hot  buns  marked 
with  a  crOtas  (br  brcakfiKt;  the  onlyreKe  of 
religion  remaining  among  all  thetr  customs. 
These  buns  will  keep  for  ever  without  beconiaf 
mouldy,  by  virtue  of  the  holy  sign  impressed 
upon  them.  On  the  fumt  of  St.  Michael  the 
archangel,  every  body  must  eat  goose  for  din- 
ner; and  on  the  nativity,  tnrkey,  with  what 
theycall  Christmas  pies.  They  have  the  cakes 
again  on  the  festival  of  the  khigs.'* 

The  other  extracts  now  follow. 

««.  During  the  last  generation,  It  was  th^ 
ambition  of  those  p^ersons  lu  the  Iowa-  ranks 
of  society  who  were  just  above  the  peasantry, 
^0  make  one  of  their  sons  a  clergyman,  if  they 
^cied  he  had  a  talent  for  learning.  Bat 
times  have  changed,  klid  the  situation  of  k 
clergyman  who  has  no  family  interest  is  tod 
unpromising  to  be  any  longer  an  object  of' enty. 
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They  who  would  foinnerly  hare  adventnred 
in  the  church,  ncHr  become  comoiercial  adven- 
turers ;  in  consequence  commerce  is  now  far 
more  overstocked  with  adventurers  than  ever 
the  church  has  been,  «nd  men  are  starving  as 
clerks  instead  of  as  cunUes.  The  master  Of 
one  of  the  free  ^ammar-schook,  who,  twenty 
years  agfo,  used  to  be  seeking  what  they  call 
curacies  for  his  scholars,  had  always  many 
more  expectants  than  be  could  supply  with 
churches,  has  now  applicationsTor  five  curates, 
and  cannot  find  one  to  accept  the  situation. 
On  the  contrary,  a  person  in  this  great  city, 
advertised  lately  for  a  clerk  j  the  salary  was 
by  no  means  large,  nor  was  the  situation  in 
other  respects  particularly  desirable ;  yet  he 
bad  no  fewer  than  ninety  applicants/' 

The  twenty-first  letter  enumerates 
flower-fanciers,  pigeon- fanciers,  butter^y- 
breeders,  collectors  of  Queen  Anne's  far- 
things, seekers  of  male  tortoise-shell  cats: 

'*  Some  person  has  just  given  potice  that  he 
is  in  possession  of  such,  a  curiosity,  and  offers 
to  treat  with  the  virtaotii  for  the  sale  of  this 
rara  avis,  as  he  literally  calls  it  They  call  the 
male  cats  in  this  country  Thomas,  and  the 
male  asses  either  Edward  or  John. 

'^  The  passion  for  old  china  is  confined  to  old 
women.  The  wiser  sort  of  collectors  go  upon 
the  maxim  '  of  having  something  of  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  of  something.'  Medals, 
minerals,  shells,  tradesmen's  copper  tokens, 
play-bills,  tea-pots,  apecimens  of  every  kind  of 
old^and  modern  wigs,  visiting  cards,  &c.*' 

Most  of  these  articles  are  mentioned 
with  anecdotes  of  the  colicctors,  for  which 
we  'must  refer  to  the  letter,  which  likewise 
records  book  and  print-fanciers,  not  with 
any  view  to  literature,  or  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  solely  as  curiosities, 

"  The  king  of  collectors  is  a  gentleman, 
^rho  with  grcat'pains  and  expense  procures  the 
halters  which  4iave  been  used  at  executions  \ 
these  he  arranges  round  his  museum  in  chro- 
nological order,  labelling:  each  with  the  name 
of  the  criminal  to  whom  it  belonged,  the  his- 
tory  of  his  olFence,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
his  execution.  In  the  true  spirit  of  virt6,  he 
ought  to  hang  hims^elf,  and  leave  his  own  |ialter 
to  complete  the  collection. 

_  The  next  letter  treats  of  coins,  paper 
currency,  and  forgery.  After  stating  the 
badness  of  the  shillings  and  sixpences  in 
circulation,  the  writer  says,  that  although 
"  A  new  coinage  of  silver  has  been  wanted, 
and  called  for  time  out  of  mind,  the  exceeding 
difficulty  attending  the  rn^casu re  still  prevents 


it.  For,  if  the  old  silver  were  permitted  to  be 
current  only  for  a  week  after  the  new  is  issued, 
all  the  new  would  be  ground  smooth  and  re« 
issued  in  the  same  state  as  the  old,  as  has  been 
done  with  all  the  silver  of  the  two  last  reigns. 
And  ifany  temporary  medium  were  substituted 
till  the  old  money  could  be  called  in,  that  mlsv 
would  be  immediately  counterfeited.  You  can 
"have  no  conception  of  the  ingenuity,  the  acti- 
vity, and  the  indefatigable  watchfulness  of 
roguery  in  England.'* 

The  author  proposes  "  an  easy  and 
effectual  mode  of  preventing  the  repetition 
of  forgery,  by  amputating  the  thumb." 
And  for  previeuting  the  forging  of  bank- 
notes: 

**  There  should  in  e%'cry  bill  be  two  engrav- 
ings, the  one  copper,  the  bthec  in  wood,  each 
executed  by  the  best  artist  in  his  respective 
branch:^' 

We  must  again  refer  to  the  letter. 

The  remaining  three  letters,  which 
conclude  the  volume,  are  on  Westminster 
Abbey  i  on  names ;  on  hunting,  and  shoot- 
ing; and  on  the  poor-laws.  They*contaia 
numerous  observations,  wTiich  instruct  a« 
well  as  entertain.  Mention  is  made  of 
"  an  irreverent  species  of  wit,"  which  has 
been  indulged -in  naming  children.  A 
person  named  Ball,  christened  his  three 
sons.  Pistol,  Musket,  and  Cannon;  and 
another,  having  an  illegitimate  boy,  bap- 
tized him  Nebuchadnezzar,  because  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  grass,  that  is,  nursed  by  a 
poor  woman  in  the  country. 

The  second  volume  contains  likewise 
twenty-six  letters,  the  first  of  which  re- 
lates to  St.  Paul's.  In  the  second  letter,  is 
the  following  account  of  the  **  Re-estab- 
lishment of  the  monastic  orders  in  £u<^- 
land/*  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

"  There  are  at  this  time  five  Catholk  col- 
leges in  England  and  two  in  Scotland,  and/ 
twelve  schools  and  academies  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  boys.  Eleven  schbols  for  females, 
besides  what  separate  ones  are  kept  by.  .the 
English  Benedictine  nuns  from  Dunkirk.  The 
nun*  from  Bruges.  The  nuns  from  Liefre 
The  Angustinian  nuns  from  Lonvatii.  The 
English  Benedictine  nuus  from  Cambray. 
The  Benedictine  nuns  from  Ghent.  Those  of 
the  same  order  from  Montargis.  And  the 
Dominican  nuns  &om  Brussels.  In  all  these 
communities  the  rules  of  the  re^pectt^ie  orders 
are  observed,  and  novices  are  admitted ;  they 
are  convents  as  well  as  schools.  The  poor 
Classes  bare  fyar  establishments^  In  which  only 
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novices  are  received,  not  scholars.     The  Terc- 
sians  three.     The  Benedictine  nuns  one. 

"  Convents  of  monks  are  not  so  numerous; 
and  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  thins^,  se- 
cular clerjfy  were  better  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard. ,  The  Carthusians,  however,  have  an 
establishment  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  rule. 
Who  could  have  hoped  to  live  and  sec  these 
thing's  in  England?** 

In  a  future  edition  we  hope  all  the  places 
whcie  these  convents,  monasteries,  and 
nunneries  are  established,  will  be  specified, 
with  an  accoupt  of  the  numbers  of  the 
monks,  and  nuns;  the  particular  revenue 
of  each  foundation ;  by  whom  founded 
and  maintained,  together  with  such  anec- 
dotes of  the  friars  and  nuns  in  their  new 
residences  as  may  have  been  obtained. 
Especially  of  the  Carthusians :  the  friars 
of  this  species  have  been  described  by 
Mercier,  as  **  famous  monks,  who  from  a 
spirit  of  penitence,  rendered  the  seas  tii- 
butarj  to  their  tables,  never  conversed  but 
with  their  bottles,  carved  toothpicks, 
taught  their  birds  to  sing  by  means  of  a 
small  ban el-organ,  cast  little  waxen  virgins 
•in  moulds,  and  died  at  fourscore^  their 
cells  full  of  ratifias  and  s>veetmeats.^ 

The  Carthusians  (C/tarireur),  are  an 
order  of  monks,  instituted  by  Saint  Bruno, 
above  seven  hundred  years  ago,  on  a  rocky 
mountain,  situated  in  a  horrid  desert>  five 
leagues  from  Grenoble,  in  the  pravince  of 
Fiance,  formerly  called  Dauphine,  and 
known  by  thau^imc  of  La  gratide  Chartreuse, 
It  was  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of  its 
rules,  which  ohliged  the  m«nks  to  per- 
petual solitude,  and  perpetual  silence; 
together  with  total  abstinence  from  flesh- 
meat,  or  fowls,  even  in  case  of  dangerous 
maladies,  and  being  at  death's  door« 

Bruno  was  created  a  saint,  or  canonized^ 
four  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

These  monks  aie  best  known  in  Eng- 
land from  their  Album^  or  book  in  which 
travellers  inserted  their  names,  the  dates, 
and  some  sentence.  Many  of  these  have 
V)ce«  published. 

We  know  not  of  any  nunnery,  or  females 
bclonijing  to  this  order. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  lettef  we  find 
*<  The  heretical  sects  (in  England)  areso  nu- 
merous, that  ail  explanatory  dictionai-y  of  their 
names  has  been  published.  They  form  a  curious 
list.'* 
This  list  is  first  given  in  English, amount- 


ing to  forty-three.  The  translator  inanote 
says: 

'^  It  would  be  superfluous  to  make  any 
comment  upon  the  ignorant  or  ineolent  laan- 
n^i*  in  which  synonymous  appellations  are  here 
classed  as  different  sects.  The  Popish  anthor 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  something  like  wit,  by 
ai'ranging  them  in  rhymes  -.—-as  this  could  nut 
be  preset  ved  in  the  translation,  and  it  i8''a  pity 
any  wit  should  be  lost,  the  original,  such'to  it 
is,  follows.** 

There  are  twenfy-three  with  the  Spanish 
termination  ianot,  ten  ending  in  ht'aSf  two 
in  antes,  one  in  otos,  and  seven  in  eros. 
In  English  ians,  ists,  ants,  ofs,  and  ersm 
The  comical  Don  calls  tliis  **  a  precious 
nomenclature." 

**  Arminianos,  Socinianos,  Baxterianos,  Pres- 
biterianos,  Nuevos(new)  Americanos,  Sabellia- 
nos,  Luteranos,  Moraviano8,SM'edenhorgianoff, 
Athenatianos,  Episcopalianos,  Arianos,  Sab- 
batarianos,  Trinitarianos,  Unitananes,  Mil- 
lenarianos,  Necessarianos,  Sublapsarianos, 
Antimonianos,  Hutcbiusoniauos,  Sandemo- 
nianos,  Muggletonianos,  Baptistas,  Anabap- 
tistas,  Paedobaptistas,  Metht>difttas,  Papistas, 
Univei*salistaH,  Calvinistas,  Materialistas, 
Destruccionistas,  Brownistas,  Indepeiulantesy 
Protestautes,  Huguenotos,  Nonjureros,  Sc- 
cederoR,  Hemhutteros,  DuUkeros,  Jnmperos, 
Shakeros,  and  Quakeros.**    ' 

Don  Alvarez  might  have  translated  the 
names  of  the  three  last  sects,  which  are 
Jumpers,  Shakers,  and  Quakers,  and  called 
them  Saltadoros,  Sacudidoros,  and  Tembla- 
doros. 

The  thirtieth  letter  on  watering-places, 
begins  thus:      ' 

"  The    English   mii^ralc    ns  regularly  as 
rooks.     Home- sickness  is  a  disease  which  has 
no  existence  in  a  certain  state  of  civilization 
or  of  luxury,  and  instead  of  it,  these  islanders 
are  subject  to  periodical  fits,  of  what  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  call  oikophohiay  a  disorder  with 
which  physicians  are  perfectly  «ell  acquaint- 
ed, though  it  may  not  yet  have  been  catalogued 
in     the    nomenclature    of   nosology.       T^e 
tribes  of  wealth  and  fashion,  &warm  down  to 
\he  sea-coast  as  punctually  as  the  tandcrabA 
in  the  West  Indies  march  the  same  way.      In 
these  heretical  countries  parents  have  but  one 
way  of  disposing  of  their  daughters,  and  ia 
that  way  it  becomes  less  and  less  easy  to  dia-  ' 
I   pose  of  them  every  year,  because  the  mode  of 
j   living  bccomM   continually  more  expensive, 
I  the  numbers  of  adventurers  iu  every  profes- 
I  sion,  yearly  increases,  and  of  coui'se  every 
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aiiveiitnrer's  chanCe  of  success  is  proportion- 
ately diminished.  Those  vrho  have  daughters, 
take  them  to  these  puhlic  places  to  look  for  I 
husbands  ;  and  there  no  indelicacy  in  tV«» ' 
because  others,  who  have  no  such  motive  for 
frequenting  them,  go  likewise,  in  consequence 
of  the  fashion." 

The  seventeen  letters  following,  contain 
an  account  of  the  author's  journey  to  the 
Lakes,  by  way  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  Bir-  j 
niiuatliaui,  Manchester,  Chester,  and  Liver-  j 
pool;  and  of  his  return  through  Carlisle, 
York,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  New- 
market. Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
make  large  extracts,  but  we  invite  our 
readers  to  notice  particularly  the  observa- 
tions the  Don  makes  on  our  two  universi- 
ties, and  shall  only  insert  a  few  of  the  re- 
marks, which  he  made  in  various  places 
which  he  visited  during  his  tour. 

He  mentions  seeing  several  small  boats 
on  the  Isis,  which 

**  Had  only  a  single  person  in  each  5  and 
in  some  of  these  he  sat  face- forward,  leaning 
l»ck  HS  in  a  chair,  and  plying  with  both  hands 
a  doublc-bladed  oar,  in^  alternate  strokes,  so 
that  his  motion  was  like  the  path  of  a  serpent. 
One  of  these  canoes  Is  so  light  that  a  man  can 
cany  it ;  but  few  persons  are  skilful  or  ven- 
turous enough  to  use  it.'^ 

There  is  a  row  of  trees  behind  the  new 

college,  at  Oxford,  of  which  **  the  lower 

-  branches  of  every  one  is   grafted  into  its 

next  neighbour,  so  that  the  whole  are  in 

this  way  united.** 

On  seeing  the  number  of  persons,  and 
even  children;  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures, at  Manchester,  our  traveller  remarks, 
that, 

**  They  are  deprived  in  childhood  of  all  in- 
struction and  all  enjoyment,  of  the  sports  in 
which  childhood  instinctively  indulges,  of  fresh 
air  by  day,  and  of  natural  sleep  by  night. — 
Their  health,  physical  and  moral,  is  alikfc  de- 
stroyed ;  they  die  of  diseases  induced  by  un- 
remitting task- work,  by  confinement  in  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  crowded  rooms,  by  the 
particles  of  metallic  or  vegetable  dust  which 
they  aie  continually  inhaling 5  or  they  live  to 
.  grow  up  without  decency,  without  comfort,, 
and  without  hope;  without  morals,  without 
religion,  and  without  shame;  and  brfng  forth* 
riaves,  Kke  therasclvet,  to  tread  in  the  same 
path  of  misery.^* 

Observing  very  young;  cbildren  at  work, 
h«  wai  told 


"  That  they  get  their  bread  almost  as  soon 
as  they  can  run  about ;  and  that  girls  arc  em- 
ployed there,  without  ceasing,  till  they  marry, 
and  then  they  know  nothing  about  domestic 
work,  not  even  how  to  mend  a  stocking,  or  boil 
a  potatoe." 

The  Spaniard  says,  he  returned  with  a 
feeling  at  heart  which  made  him  thank 
God  he  was  not  an  Englishman.  We  must 
refer  to  the  book  for  a  further  account  of 
the  manufacturing  system. 
•  Tie  mentions  a  cannon,  which  w^as  dis- 
charged for  him  near  a  particular  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Keswick,  to  display  the  echo ; 
be  heard  the  sound  rolling  from  hill  to 
hill,  but  for  this  he  paid  four  shillings. 

"  It  is  true,  there  wai  an  inferior  one,  which 
would  haive  cort  only  two  shillings  and  six* 
pence ;  but  when  one  buys  an  echo,  who  wonld 
be  content  to  put  up  with  the  second  best,  in- 
stead of  ordering  at  once  the  super-extra— 
'  double- superfine  ? 

"  At  Bowe0  (in  Yorkshire)  begins  the  great 
grazing  conntry  for  children.— -It  is  the  cheap- 
est part  of  England,  and  schools  for  beys  ha%'e 
long  been  established  here.  We  took  up  tw* 
of  these  lads  on  the  roof  of  the  stage-coach, 
who  were  returning  to  tWir  parents  in  Lon- 
don, after  a  complete  York&ltire  education.— 
One  of  these  was  a  fine  thriving,  thick-headed 
fellow,  with  a  bottle  belly,  and  a  bulbous  nose ; 
of  that  happy  and  swiirish  temperament  that 
it  might  be  sworn  he  would  feed  and  fatten 
wherever  he  went.  One  of^  these  schools  con- 
sists of  Irish  boys,  and  the  master  goes  over 
every  summer  to  catch  a  drove  of  them.** 

The  forty-eighth  letter,  written  frojn 
Tendon,  gives  an  account  of  elections, 
boroughs,  bribery,  Bristol-marriages,  &-c. 

The  next  is  on  fashions.— AfteV  having 
enumerated  the  extravagaht  and  ridiculous 
dresses  of  women  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  such  as  tight  lacing,  high  he^ls,  hair 
powdered,  pinned,  and  matted  with  poma- 
tum; protuberances  on  the  bip«,  called 
hustlers;  another  behind,  called  rump;  a 
mcrry-thoughf,  of  wire,  on  the  breast,  co 
puff  out  the  handkerchief;  and  '*  pads  in 
front,  to  imitate  what  it  roust- originally 
have  been  invented  to  conceal,"  he  con- 
cludes, 

<*  All  these  fashions  went,  like  the  French 
monarchy,  and  about  the  same  time ;  but  when 
the  ladies  began  to  strip  themselves,  they  did 
i  not  know  where  to  stop.*' 
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The  last  three  letters  are  on  quacks,  ani- 
mal magnetism,  Vnetaliic  tractors,  &c. 

The  third  volume  consists  of  twenty- four 
letters.  The  first  treats  of  methodists,  of 
WiiliamHuntingdon,  S.  S.  (sinner  saved); 
of  another  **  faith-preacher,  A.  J.  C."  these 
capitals  are  explained  in  the  book.  The 
next  letter  is  on  the  Bible. 

The  fifty-fourth  is  on  the  curiosity  and 
credulity  of  the  English.  From  this  we 
shall  quote  a  couple  of  instances. 

Our  traveller  was  attracted  by  a  show- 
,  board,  on  which  was  inscribed,  **  To  be 
seen  here,  tha  surprising  large  child." 

"  This  was  a  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  about 
four  years  old  ^  and  because  he  was  stupid,  and 
could  only  articulate  a  few  words  very  imper- 
fectly, bis  parents  swore  he  was  only  eighteen 
months — and  were  showing  him  for  a  pro- 
digy- 

*'  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  fellow  with  a 
long  beard  in  Lopdon,  who  professed  himself 
to  be  the  wandering  Jew.-^He  declared  be  had 
been  with,  Noah  in  the  ark.  8ome  pei-son 
ask^  him  which  country  h^  liked  best  of  ail 
that  he  had  visited  in  his  long  peregrinations  ; 
he  answered,  Spain,  as  perhaps  a  man  would 
have  done  who  had  really  seen  all  the  world. 
Bnt  it  was  remaixked,  as  rather  extraordinary, 
tliat  a  Jew  should  prefer  the  country  of  the 
inquisition.  *  God  bletis  you,  Sir,*  replied  the 
ready  rogue,  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  at  the  error  of  the  obser- 
vation, •♦  it  wa*  long  before  Christianity  that 
I  was  last  in  Spain  ;  and  I  shall  not  go  there 
again  till  it  is  all  over/' 

Th«  next  letter  treats  of  newspapers, 
puffs,  advertisements,  reviews,  and  their 
mischievous  effects ;  magazines  aud  novels. 
The  fifty-seventh,  contains  an  account  of 
the  Quakers;  another,  one^  of  Sweden- 
borgianism ;  atnother,  on  the  Jews.  Three 
letters  on  **  pseudo^  prophets,"  whose  names 
are  not  worth  our  mentioning.  We  have 
neither  room  nor  incUnation  to  make  any 
extracts  fipom  these,  because  the  whole 
merits  plenisal,  and  we  wish  briefly  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  remaining 
letters,  by  inserting  a  fe>^ select  passages 
from  them. 

Speaking  about  pastry-cooks  and  con- 
fectioners, iced  creams  aud  iced  waters, 
cmr  Spaniard  very  jusily  says, 

<*  These  northern  people  do  not  understand 
the  management  of  southern  luxuries;  they 
fill  tlieir  cellars  with    ice    iosteiMl  of  snow, 


though  it  is  procured  with  more  difficulty  and 
greater  expen8e,_aDd  must  be  broken  to  the 
couBisteiicy  of  compressed  snow  before  it  can 
beuned." 

"  Our  (Spanish)  peasantry  have  a  never- 
failing  source  of  amusement  in  the  dance,  and 
the  guitar.  Here  (in  England)  the  poor  never 
dance..  Music  is  as  little  the  amusement  of 
the  pi^pple  as  dkncing.  Never  was  a  nation  •• 
unmusical.''* 

After  enlarging  upon  this  topic,  the 
author  mentions  bull-baiting,  and  boxing; 
of  this  last  divei-sion,  he  says, 

"  Its  frequency  is  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
national  barbarity. — Not  unfreq»*ently  the 
whole  is  a  concerted  scheme,  that  a  few  rogues 
may  cheat  a  great  many  fools.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attention  which  theae  people 
bestow  upon  this  aavage  art,  for  which  they 
have  public  schools,  they  are  outdone  by  sa- 
vages.  When  one  of  the  English  squadrons 
of  discovery  was  at  Tongatsboo,  several  of  the 
natives  boxed  with  the  sailors  for  love,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  in  every  instance  the  savage  was 
victorious.'* 

The  natural  history  of  coxcombs,  fops, 
and  fashionables,  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  letters,  which  also  treats  of  walkers. 

'*  Some  of  the  English  gentlemen  would 
make  the  best  running  footmen  in  the  world.** 

Of  the  fat  ox,— 

^'  The  great  ambition  is  to  make  the  animal 
as  fut  as  possible,  by  which  means  it  is  dis- 
eased and  miserable  while  it  lives,  and  when 
dead,  of  no  use  to  any  body  hut  the  tallow- 
chandler.** 

Of  the  Eg)'ptian  letters,— 

•*  VITiich,  as  the  Egyptians  had  no  letters, 
you  will  doubtless  conceive  must  be  cu- 
rious.** 

On  the  Royal  Institution.— Oq  the  fa*    " 
shionable  topics  of   conversation,   about 
mind  and  matter,  free-will  and  necessity* 
ideas,  volition,  space,  duration,  &c.   the 
easiest  way  of  obtaining  distinction,  and 

"  Getting  tha^  kind  of  notoriety,  is,  by  pro- 
fessing to  he  a  metaphysician,  because  of  such 
metaphysics  a  man  may  get  as  much  in  half 
an  hour  as  in  his  whole  Hfe.** 

Among  the  remarks  on  the  English  lan» 
guagc,  Don  Manuele  quotes  the  following 
technical  terms  in  cookery,  whjch  instruct 
the  reader 

"  To  cut  up  a  turkey,  to  rear  a  goose,  to 
wing  a  partridge,  to  thigh  a  woodcock,  to  uq- 
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'brtc«  a  dock,  to  unlmce  a  rabbit,  to  allay  a 
pbeaMiit,.to  display  a  crane,  to  dipmember  a 
heron,  and  to  hit  a  swan. 

"In  print  in)^  poetry,  they  always  begin  tbe 
line  with  a  capital  letter,  (wbicb  is  the  custom 
with  all  nations  except  onr  own,)  whether  the 
Sentence  requires  it  or  not :  this,  thon^  at 
the  expence  of  all  propriety,  certainly  gives  a 
sort  of  architectural  uniformity  to  the  page. 

i  "  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is,  that 
Ihey  always  write  the  personal  pronoun,  I,  with 
a  capital  letter! — i  May  we  not  consider  this 
great  1  as  an  unintended  proof  how  much  an 
Englishman  thinks  of  his  own  consequence?'* 

We  think  the  only  reason  is,  because  it 
is  a  single  letter.  We  have  never  seen  this 
pronoun  with  a  capital,  in  any  European 
iangua«!;e,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  pa- 
ragraph, or  aftei*  a  full  stop:  but  then 
those  pronouns  are  all  of  two  or  three  let* 
ters,— ^c^o,  1/0,  iof  eutje,  ich,  I'A-,  ^c 

"  No  mark  of  interrogation,  or  admiration, 
is  ever  prefixed  :  this  they  might  advantage- 
ously borrow  from  us." 

All  the  modern  Spanish  books  are  printed 
with  a  reversed  mark  of  interrogation,  or 
admiration,  before  the  paragraph  which 
re<iuires  it;  and  another  similar  mark,  in 
the  usual  way,  at  the  end.  We  hare  given 
aa  example  of  each  ^of  these^  in  a  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

In  Lord  Helland*s  interesting  account 
of  Lope  De  Vega,  the  Spanish  sonnets  are 
printed  with  these  marks,  of  which  the 
utility  is  evident. 

The  three  last  letters  describe  the  au- 
thors journey  to  Falmouth,  on  his  return 
borne,  at  he  says,  through  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  ^Plymouth,  after  a  stay  of  sixteen 
months  in  England. 

Of  Bath,  he  says : — 

**  According  to  the  fabulous  history  of  Eng- 
land, the  virtues  of  the  hot  springs  here  were 
discovered  long  before  tbe  Christian  xra,  by 
Bladud,  a  British  prince,  Who  baring  been 
driven  from  his  father^s  house,  because  he  was 
leprous,  was  reduced,  like  the  prodigal  son,  tb 
keep  swine.  His  pigs,  says  the  story,  had  the 
aame  disease  as  himself:  in  their  wanderings 
they  came  to  this  valley,  apd  rolled  iu  the 
warm  mud  where  thcss  wafers  stagnated  ;<— 
they  were  healed  by  them.  Bladud,  perceiv- 
ing their  ciu^  tried  the  same  remedy  with  the 
same  success ;  and  when  Ee  became  kliig,  he 
Vttilt  a  city  upon  the  spot. 

**  A  townsman,  who  had  amassed  some  for- 


tune in  trade,  built  a  theatre  just  of  that  st/o 
in  ^hich  the  voice  could  be  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  hoU8e  withoi|t  being  strained,  and  tha 
movements  of  the  countenance  seen  without 
being  di«forted.  While  the  town  was  thua 
improved  by  the  enterprising  liberality  of  ks 
inhabitants,  it  derived  no  less  advantage  from 
the  humour  of  one  of  those  men  who  are  coo- 
tented  to  exhibit  strong  sense,  in' playing  the 
fool  well  aH  the  days  of  their  lives.  By  this 
time  more  persons  visited  Bath  in  search  of 
pleasure  than  of  health,  and  these  persons, 
among  other  amusements,  had  their  public  . 
dances.  Now,  though  Englishmen  have  proved 
that  they  can  go  on  peaceably,  orderly,  and 
well  under  a  free  government,  it  was  found 
utterly  impoiuible  to  keep  English  women  in 
order  by  any  thing  short  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. Precedency,  in  these  public  meetings, 
was  furiously  contested, — because,  in  most  in- 
stances, there  was  no  criterion  of  rank  whereby 
it  could  be  decided  ^  and  points  which  were 
most  doubtful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  mostt  in- 
signilicant,  are  oftentimes  tbe  most  warmly 
disputed  -,  a  perpetual  dictator  fur  the  realm 
of  fashion  wax  necessaury,  and  this  person  was 
the  second  who  held  the  office.  Nash  was  his 
name,  and  his  fitneas  for  the  office  is  attested 
by  the  title  of  Beau,  which  is  always  prefixed 
to  it ; — Charlemagne,  the  Venerable  Bede,  and 
Beau  Nash,  being  the  only  three  persons  whose 
names  are  always  accompanied  with  the  epi- 
thets which  characterise  them. 

*<  Once,  after  bia  death,  his  loss  was  exem- 
plified iu  a  very  remarkable  manner.    Tw* 
ladies  of  quality  quarrellod  iu  the  ball-room. 
The  rest  of  the  company  took  part,  soma  on 
I  one  side,  some  on  the  other;  Beau  Nash  waa^ 
I  gone,  and  they  stood  in  no  awe  of  his  snc- 
I  cessor :  they  became  outrageous,  a  real  battle- 
I  royal  took  place,  and  tbe  floor  was  strewn  with 
caps,  lappets,  curls  and  cushious,  diamond 
pins  and  pearls. 

,  **  The  enormous  joints  of  meat  which  come 
to  an  English  table  are  always  toasted  npon  a 
spit  as  long  as  the  o)d  two-handed  sword  ; 
these  spits  are  now  turned  by  a  wheel  in  the 
chimney  Which  the  smoke  seU  in  motion,  but 
formerly  by  the  labour  of  a  dog  who  was 
trained  to  run  in  a  wheel.  There  was  a  pccu- 
liar  breed  for  the  purpose,  called  turnspits 
from  their  occupation,  long-backed  and  short- 
legged;  they  are  now  nearly  extinct.  The 
mode  of  teaching  them  their  business  was 
more  summary  than  humane :  the  dog  was  put 
in  the  wheel,  and  a  burning  coal  with  him ;  he 
could  not  stop  without  burning  his  legs,  and 
so  was  kept  upon  the  full  gallop.  These  do^ 
were  by  no  means  fond  of  their  profession ;  it 
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Was  irtdeed  hard  work  tp  mn  in  a  wheel  "for 
Iwo.or  three  ihotirs,  tnrniat;  a  piece  of  meat 
which  was  tw\ce  their,  own  weight.  Some 
yearn  ago  a  party  of  young  men  at  Bath  hired 
the  chainueu  on  a  Saturday  night  fo- steal  all 
the  tnrospits  in  town,  and  lock  them  up  till 
the  following  evening.  Accordingly  on  Sun- 
day, M  hen  erery  body  has  roast  meat  for  din- 
ner, all  the  cooks  were  to  he  seen  in  the 
streehi, — *  Pray  have  yon  seen  our  Chloe?*  says 
one.  *  Why,'  replies  the  other,  *  1  was  coming 
Ap  ask  you  if  you  had  seen  our  Pompcy  :'*  up 
tame  a  third,  while  they  were  talking,  to  in- 
quire for  her  To%, — and  there  was  no  roast 
meat  in  Bath  that  day. 

"  It  is  told  of  these  dogs  in  this  city,  that 
-  one  Sunday,  when  they  had  as  usual  fi|]k>wed 
their  mistresses  to  church,  the  lesson  for  the 
'  day  happened  td  be  that  chapter  in  Czekiel, 
wherein  the  self-moving  chariots  «re  desmnbed. 
When  first  th^  word  wheel  was  pronounced, 
all  the  curs  pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm  ;  at 
the  second  wheel  th^  set  up  a  doleful  howl ; 
and  when  the  dreadful  word  was  uttered  a 
third  time,  every  one  of  them  scampered  out 
<^  church,  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs." 

These  letters  are  also  replete  with  anec- 
dotes and  observations.  We  shall  insert 
the  last  paragraph  and  anecdote,  in  the 
book,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  conclud- 
ing this  review  with  sucb'a  proper  tribute 
to  4hc  bravery  of  our  sailors,  paid  by  a 
Spaniard,  fesL\  or  pretended. 

"  Voltair€^  has  the  merit  of  having  disco- 
vered the  physical  cause  of  the  superiority  of 
the  English  at  sea.  The  nathres  of  the  south 
of  Europe  navigate  smooth  seas;  those  of  the 
north  are  frozen  up  during  winter ;  but  the 
English  seas  are  open  all  the  year,  and  are  na- 
vigated in  long,  daVk,  stormy  nights,  when 
nothing  but  great  skill,  and  incessant  exer- 


tion, can  preserve  tkevcsaelr    Henee  arises  a 
deg^ree  of  confideuce  in  their  sailor^,  which  i* 
almost  incredible ;  the  greater  the  danger,  the 
greater  is  their  activity  *,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  toil,  every  man  is  at  his  post — Having 
no  faitli  in  mirac&es  for  their  deliverance,  they 
almost  work  miracles  to  deliver  themselves  j 
and,  instead  of  preparing  for  death,  strain 
every  Jinew  to  avoid  it.     Added  to  this  confi> 
dence,  they  have  also,   in  war,  that   which 
arises  from  constant  success.    The  English 
sailor  fccls  that  he '  i^  master  of  the  sea. — 
Whatever  he  sees  is  to  do  him  homage.     He  is 
always  on  the  look-out,  not  with  the  fear  of  au 
enemy  before  his  eyes,  but  like  ^  strong  pirate, 
with  the  hope  of  gain ;  and  when  going  into 
action,  with  an  equal  or  even  a  superior  force, 
he  calculates  his  profits  as  certainly  as  if  the 
enemy  were  already  taken.     *  There,*  said  the 
master  of  a  fi-ig^te,  whtfn  the  captain  ^id  not 
choose  to  engage  a  superior  French  force,  be- 
cause he  had  a  convoy  in  charge — *  there,' 
said  he,  with  a  groan,  '  there's  seven  hundred 
pounds  lost  to  me  for  ever.* — ^As  for  fear,  it  is 
not  in  their  nature.    One  of  these  men  went 
to  see  a  jnggler  exhibit  his  tricks  ;  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the 
apartment  underneath,  which  toojc  fire  and 
blew  up  the  house.    The  sailor  was  throwB 
into  a  {^rden  behind,  where  he  fell  without 
being  hurt. — He  stretclied  his  arms  and  legs, 
got  up,  shook  himself,  rubbed  his  eyes,^  and 
then  cried   out,— conceiving  what  had  hap- 
pened to  be  only  a  part  of  the  performance, 
and  perfectly  willing  to  go  through  the  whole, 
*  D-^  the  fellow,  I  wonder  what,  the  devil  he 
will  do  next.'* 

A  pleasant  vein  of  sarcasm  pervades  the 
whole  work,  without  the  least  tincture  of 
ill-nature;  and  we  dismiss  it  M'ithout  any 
doubt  of  the  apprt)bation  it  will  meet  with 
from  a  discerning  public. 
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Lines  on  risitittg  the  tomb  of  a  friend, 

on  retnming  a  ring,  107 
LachinyG&ir,  219 
Maria,  or  the  mother*s  dirge,  47, 104 
ntariner^s  dream,  162 
Ode  to  Mary,  104 
—  to  Ludloir  Castle,  161 

to  Childhood,  217 

Old  Blanks  comforts,  33^ 

Pious  Painter,  219 

Sick  Phrnter  and  his  Slave,  2t^ 

Solitary  ReapeC,  10^ 

Sonnet,  336 

Solitude  of  Binnorie,  276 


103 


M  t'he  Swallow,  49 
the  two  Viziers,  a  t^  103 
The  Filbert,  334 
Woman,  335 

PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS, 

Criticism  on  Mr.  Young,  &c.  51 

on  the  new  Performen  aft  Drury- 


Lane  and  doireiit-Garden,  923 
Errors  Excepted,  lie 
Essay  on  the  structure  Of  our  Theatres,  1|  1 

on  the  Stage,  279>  339 

Maids  to  be  Married,  50,  108, 165,  321 

Opening  of  the  Theatres,  168 

Th«  Critic,  111 

Time's  a  Tell-Tale,  278 

Too  Friendly  by  Half,  279 

Two  Fa<:es  under  a  Hood,  338 

LA  B££lE  assembled. 

Explanation  of  the  Prints  of  Fashion,  EngtisR 

and  French,  53,  113, 169,  223,  381,  341 
General  observations  on  the  Fashions,  53, 1 14^ 

169,  326,  283,  341 

Letters  on  Press,  55,  115, 171, 307,  383,  34^ 


embelushments  in  vol.  IIL 

PoTtralU,  Songi  by  ^ashwns  ^  PaUtrns. 
No.  30.  Duchess  of  Ricbmond.  Masi.  Four  Ditto. 
No.  tf  I .  The  Queen  of  Prussia.  M.  P.  King.  Four  Ditto^ 
No.  22.  The  Queen  of  Portugal.  Hook.  Four  Ditto. 
ISo.^.  Princess  Christiana  of  Den- 
mark. Corn.  Foot  Ditto. 
No.  ft4.  The  Queen  of  Etruria.  Addison.  ^  Five  Ditto. 
No.  2.5.  The  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  Kollnnan.  Five  Ditto. 
^o.  ^6.  (Supplement)  All  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael. 
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LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE; 

Or,  BelCs  Court  and  Fashionable  Magaxine. 


MONTHLY  COMPENDIUM  OF  UtERARY,  FASHIONABLE,  AND  DOMESTIC 

ADFERTISEMENTS; 

For  AUGUST  I,  1807,  and  to  be  emiinued  Monthly. 


THIS  department  of  our  fTwAr,  mil  ixhibit  a  pirspicuous  display  t^such  Advertisements  rf  any  length  whate9ef. 
as  shall  besent  to  us,  on  or  b^ore  the  23fth  day  of  every  Month,  for  insertion,  on  the  Terms  usually  paid  to  the  most 
respectable  Newspapers. -^Il  will  be  needless  to  expatiate  at  much  length  on  the  advantages  this  plan  will  ajord,  in 
preference  to  any  other  mode  whatever  of  advertisings  as  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  person^  that  Adver  • 
tisemenis  thus  printed,  in  a  Work  of  Elegance,  will  not  only  be  introduced  into  the  most  extensive  and  polished 
.  Circles  of  Society  monthly — but  will  also  be  bound  up,  and  transmitted  in  this  Work  to  posterity,  as  a  record  qft^t 
Commercial  and  Fashionable  Concerns  of  the  present  Ttmes. 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

THOMAS  and  Co.  respectfully  inform  the  Nobility 
and  Ladio  of  Taste  and  Fashion,  that  they  havr, 
(through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Thomas),  introduced 
into  their  Show  Rooms  a  great  variety  of  elegant  and 
useful  articles,  in  Mantles,  Pelice  Coats,  Morning, 
Dinner,  and  Evening  Dresses,  with  every  description  or 
ckgam  and  fashionable  Millinery  for  the  Spring  Season^ 
suiubly  adapted  for  Routs,  BJls,  the  Opera,  &c.  mosi 
of  which  will  bo  found  toexcel,Hn  point  of  taste  and  eIo» 
gance,  thecolicciion  found  in  any  other  house  in  London, 
AmoDgi^  which  are  suudeiy  ariicJes  for  Ladies  Dress  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  whole  of  the  above  are 
kept  in  all  sizes;  so  that  Ladies,  or  Gentlemen  having 
Ladies  commissions,  may  be  immediately  accommodate 
'  ed.  A  great  variety  of  new  and  prime  Straw  Hats  and 
Bonnets,  of  their  own  manufacture.  T.  and  Co.  take 
this  opportunity  of  recommending  every  article  generally 
kept  by  Haberdashers  ;  also  a  large  and  ileg^nt  assort- 
ment  of  Shawls,  with  cheap  and  elegant  Fancy  Muslins; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  particularly  their  Hosiery, 
Dress  Gloves,  and  elegant  and  cheap  Dress  Fans.  Also 
a  new  Thread  Veil  at  ihe  low  price  of  155.  sufHciently 
wide  and  deep,  and  much  adapted  for  Mantles,  which '» 
allowed  by  impartial  connoisseurs  to  be  the  best  resemb- 
lance hitherto  produced  to  a  real  French  Thread  Veil, 
and  at  one  third  the  price  of  the  Silk  Patent  Veils.-* 
Warranted  both  to  wash  well  and  wear  well. 

N.  B.  Thomas  and  Co.  have  consigned  to  theip,  from 
the  first  manufactures  in  the  kingdom,  upwards  of  500 
dozen  of  superfine  and  prime  Ladies  Silk  and  Cotton 
Hose,  which  they  sell  in  no  less  quantities  than  three 
pair  of  each  sort,  but  at  such  prices >as  will  yitrld  to  the 
purchiser  an  advantage  of  from  one  to  two  shillings  on 
each  pair.  This  latter  article  will  be  found  highly  de- 
serving the  attention  of  Ladies  who  purchase  the  be»t 
Hosiery — 193,  Fle«t*street,  West  corner  of  Chancery. 
Ian;*,  London. 

Any  article  of  Hosiery,  if  not  approved  of,  will  (with- 
in three  days  after  each  purchase)  be  lak  n  back,  and 
the  money  returned,  if  requiretl,  if  not  rendered  uawlo- 
•ble.  [;C09 
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STAYS,  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  STAY-MAKER, 

The  elastic  cotton  long  Stay  invented  by  Mrs.  HAR- 
MAN,  who  alene  can  make  them  in  their  genuine 
perfiection. 

These  so  much  admired  Stays  obviate  every  objection 
complained  of  in  Patent  Stays,  not  being  subject  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  lacing  under  the  arm,  or  having 
kniti  gores,  so  very  elastic  as  to  be  in  ettect  no  stay  or 
support  whatever.  Mrs.  Harman^s  Suys  adapted  to 
give  the  wearer  the  true  Grecian  form,  must  be  seen  to 
give  Ladies-an  adequate  idea  of  their  beauty  and  utility^ 
therefore  Mrs.  H.  has  various  sizes  ready  to  send  for  the 
inspection  of  those  Ladies  who  live  at  a  distance  from 
London. 

Those  Ladies  living  at  a  distance  from  London  or 
Bath,  applying  by  letter,  (post  paid)  will  be  informed 
of  the  proper  method  to  send^  their  measure  for  Stays, 
No.  18,  New  Bond  street,  London  j  or  No.  6,  West- 
gate  Buildings,  Bath.  [6S4 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

A  Card  —J.  DELCROIX,  has  th«  hononr  of  in- 
fonning  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  that  af^er 
a  variety  of  Chemical  £x]>erin)ents  and  intense  appli* 
ciition,  he  has  discovered  the  incomparable  Vegetable 
CREAM  DE  SUl^TANES,  a  preparatipn  which,  for 
embellishing  the  skin  and  heightening  the  charms  of 
personal  beauty,  is  unrivalled.  It  is  the  only  prepare 
lion  of  the  kind  ever  known.  The  proprietor  can 
solemnly  attest  its  efficacy  and  its  innocence  ;  an  inf^tnt 
might  take  ii  with  safety.  The  unpleasant  sensations 
produced  by  the  burning  raysof  thesun,  or  the  chilling 
blasts  of  winter,  are  equally  removed.  In  fine,  it  is  tlie 
preserver  and  restorer  of  beauty, and  is  friendly  to  health. 

Sold  wholesale  at  56,  Poland-street ;  and  retail  by  the 
principal  Perfumers  in  Town  and  Country,  at  4s.  6d. 
and  7s.  6d.  per  BoiUe.  £«8» 
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COLLYER'8  SILK  STOCKINGS. 

Tlie  Cheapest  and  the  firet  House  without  Exception 
is  No.  146  Fleet^treet,  for  that  Universally  Admired 
Invention  COLLYERS  SILK  STOCKINGS  with 
Cotton  Feet,  at  iirst  hand. 

In  this  unique  reanufacture  conafort,  ease, 
and  durability  ar6  combined  ta  a  'Saving  of  One 
Guinea  in  Ihree,  a  most  rich  valuable  Elegant  and 
Fashionable  selection  from  7s.  6d.  a  Pair  to  those  with 
the  most  Elegant  Clocks  lOs.  6d. 

From  the  iramenss  demand  for  the  above,  the  Pro 
prietor  conceives  any  further  Recommendation  would 
be  a  reflection  on  the  diserameat  and  good  sens*  of  an 
Intel  igemand  Enlightened  Public,  who  are  daily  giving 
the  most  compleat  and  ample  Testimony  to  the  Dis- 
tinguished and  Unrivaled  Excellences  of  his  Invention. 
N.  B.  Merchanu,  CapUins  of  Ships  and  Shopkeepers 
Supplyod  No.  146  Fleet  street.  [619 


GALLERY  OF  FASHION. 

No,  29,  CiTT-ROAD,  FlNSaURY-S^UABl. 

JOHN  INGRAM  repeats  his  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Public,  for  a  long  distinguished 
patronage  $  and,  sunding  on  an  establishment  of  now 
seventy  years,  most  gratefully  announces,  that  all  the 
ingenuity  and  improvements  in  the  trade,  which  the 
first  expectations  can  challenge,  are  exhibited  by  bim, 
in  the  largest  gallery  in  London,  where  all  the  advanUge 
of  finished  elegance  and  most  reasonable  price  in  the 
best  manufactures,  form  a  connected  assemblage.— 
Fancj,  Japanned,  Windsor,  Mahogany,  and  Dyed 
Chairs,  Sofas,  Bedsteads,  Cornices,  Flower  sunds, 
Garden  and  Rustic  Seats,  Gothic  entwined  Frieae  works, 
ajid  General  Fumitaie  Warehouse.  [628 


MORGAN  AND  SANDERS'  MANUFACTORY. 

The  fashionable  patent  Soft  Beds,  Chair  Beds,  four 
post  and  tent  Bedsteads,  with  Furniture  and  Bedding 
complete ;  the  new  invented  patent  Trafelgar  Sideboard 
and  Dining  Tables ;  also  the  Imperial  Dining  Tablfes, 
and  portable  Chairs,  degint  suits  of  Drawing-room  and 
Dining-room  Furniture,  Carpets,  Glasses,  Ac.  the  pa- 
tent East  India  rausquito  Net- Beds,  with  every  other 
article  manufactured  on  purpose  for  foreign  climates. 
Army  and  Navy  Equipages  on  entire  new  principles 
and  inventions,  every  article  In  the  Upholstery  And 
Cabinet  branches,  requisite  for  the  furnishing  of  houses 
complete,  in  the  first  style  of  modern  fitshion  and  ele- 
gance, at  Morgan  and  Sanders*  Manufactory  and  Ware- 
rooms,  No.  I6y  and  17,  Catherine-street,  Strand, 
London. 

N.  B.  Morgan  and  Sanders  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  any  other  Warehouse  in  London.    [612 


FAMILY  CRATES  OF  EARTHENWARE. 

J.  GOLDICUTT  of  No.  21,  King-stieet,  Covent- 
Garden,  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  public,  that  he  continues  to  sell  his  universally 
approved  of  Family  Crates  of  Earthenware  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  SI.  13s.  €d.  to  161.  I6s.  per  Crate, 
package  included,  according  to  patterns  and  qualities. 
A  CrAte  contains  a  dinner  !>ervice,  and  articles  for  the 
kitchen  aud  bed-rooms,  whereby  a  house  is  furnished 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  convenit^nt  manner. 

Printed  particulars  to  be  lud  at  th«  Warehouse.  [645 


LOST  HAPPINESS  REGAINED. 

Any  Lady  of  rckpectability  in  want  of  a  f«al  Frietid 
at  the  hour  of  anxiety  and  peril  may  meet  with  one,  who 
(presumingly,says  she),  studies  to  combine  elegance  of 
manners  with  strict  secrecy,  attention  and  refined  de- 
licacy ttf  the  utmost  mlnutia. 

Any  Female  involved  in  distress  from  an  expectattoa 
of  inevitable  dishonour,  may  obtain  consolatio^  and  se- 
curity, by  addressing  a  line  (post  paid),  to  Mrs.  Grim- 
stone,  No.  18,  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  when  a 
private  interview  with  the  Advertiser  will  be  appmnted. 

Any  Lady  honouring  this  Es'ablishment,  will  meet 
with  motherly  attention  combined  ^iih  every  comibrt^ 
so  necessary  on  those  occasions  for  the  restoration  of  that 
serenity  of  mind  generally  attendant  on  cultivated  life. 

[689 


EPISTOLARY  ELEGANCE. 
The  beauty  of  Letter-writiBff  depends  not  only  upon 
the  neatness  of  the  Style,  and  the  elegance  of  the  Lan- 
guage, but  upon  the  Paper  itself.  R.  HOFFMAN, 
therefore,  begs  leave  to  recommend  to  the  Ladies,  the 
Fashionable  World,  and  the  Public,  his  beautifisl 
CREAM  COLOURED  BATH  LETTER  PAPERS, 
which  unite  Elegance  with  Fxronomy,  being  of  su- 
perior qualiti^,  and  near  20  per  cent,  under  the 
usual  charges. 

CREAM  COLOURED  BATH  PAPERS. 

per  Quire.       per  Ream. 

Thin 0  1  0 0  18  0 

Thick 0  1  2 0  22  0 

Large  Thin 0  1  3 0  23  0 

Large  Thick 0  1  6 0  26  0 

Thin  gilt  ........  0  1  3 0  20  0 

Thickgllt 0  1  4 0  84  0 

Large  Thin  gilt....  0  1  6 0  26  0 

Large  Thick  gUt  . .  0  i  9 0  ^^  ^ 

(A  Ream  conuins20  Quires.) 

Dxawing  Paper,  of  all  Siies,  of  Superior  Qualities. 

With  every  description  of  Writing  and  Wrapping 
Papers,  printed  price  Lists  of  which  may  be  had  at 
the  Warehouse,  No.  418,  Strand,  six  doors  fiom  Bed- 
fold-street,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Add  phi. 

Orders,  post  paid,  with  Remittances,  or  Orders  on 
London,  punctually  attended  to.  [620 


VlCKERY's  INIMITABLE  AND  IMPERUU 
HEADDRESSES. 

VIckery  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
that  he  has  completed  an  assortment  of  t)ie  above 
Articles  which  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  every 
age,  complexion,  and  countenance  J  to  enumerate  their 
qualifies  would  fiir  exceed  the  limits  of  an  advertise- 
ment, it  is  therefore  only  necessary  in  an  order  to  «ay 
if  for  young,  middle-aged,  or  elderly  Lady. 

Vickery  also  lakes  the  liberty  to  request  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  who  honour  him  with  their  commands  to 
give  their  servants  very  particular  directions  to  his  house, 
as  Vickery 's  name  is  placed  conspicuously  at  shops  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  which  he  has  no  concern. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen's  Hair  cut  with  every  attention 
to  style  and  the  improvement  of  their  Hair,  which  can 
be  attested  by  many  thousands  in  the  metropolis  whe 
have  for  thirty  years  patronzed  his  endeavoun. 

No.  6,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-Garden.        [6^5 
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VINEGAIRE  DE  TOILETTE. 

J.  DELCROIX.  rtspectfully  informs  the  Nobhity, 
Gentry,  and  Public,  that  he  has  prepared  a  Vegetable 
Vinegaire  de  Toilette,  of  the  most  saltibriout  Herbs  and 
Roses,  for  clearing  and  refreshing  the  Skin.  Persons 
heated  in  the  blood,  derive  from  it  the  most  eminent 
and  safe  effects,  without  hating  recourse  to  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  a  |l.otion.  It  is  particularly  re- 
commended as  most  grateful  after  washing  the  face  with 
soap,  and  for  gentlemen  after  shaving  to  remove  the 
painful  sensation  occasioned  by  the  razor.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  cleansing  and  cooling  the  mouth,  and  for  re« 
'Storing  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  to  original  brilliance, 
while  it  leaves  a  pleasant  fragrant  perfume  of  ros^. 

Sold  wholesale  by  the  Proprietor,  No.  66,  Poland 
street  i  and  retail  by  the  principal  Perfumers  in  town 
and  country,  in  Bottles  at  Ss.  and  5s.  6d.  each.        [626 


DOUBLE  PATENT  FLAGEOLETS. 

W.  BAINBRIDGE,  No.  35,  Holborn  Hill,  late 
prinripal  Oboe,  Flute,  and  Flageolet  Player  at  Astley*s 
Roval  Theatre,  and  Sadler's  Wells,  informs  his  Friends 
and  the  Public,  he  has  again  recehre<l  his  Majesty's 
Royal  Letters  Patent  for  further  improTements  on  the 
Fldgeolet.  He  has  brought  to  perfection  a  Flageolet 
as  hrge  as  a  full  sized  German  Flute,  the  tone  of  which 
has  been  approved  by  all  who  have  heard  it,  it  is  called 
Ihe  Cromatic  Albion  Flute;  it  has  by  one  simple  con- 
trivance the  power  to  produce  eVery  half  tone  that  an 
be  played,  and  as  easy  as  any  other  note,  it  requires  no 
exertiop  to  play  it. 

W.  Bainbridgc  has  the  pleasure  to  lnf<^rm  the  Public, 
the  same  easy  plan  is  now  added  to  his  Octavo  Flageolet. 
He  likewise  cautions  the  Public  against  a  daring  attempt 
to  make  them  believe  that  others  hate  made  improve 
ments  on  his  first  Patent,  granted  in  1803,  but  he 
challenges  any  one  to  produce  one  improvement  in 
fingering  or  in  tone,  or  any  improvement.  I  wish  the 
Public  to  examine  those  pretended  new  Flageolets,  and 
compare  them  with  hii  old  improvenU  in  lft02,  and 
they  will  find  that  in  this  large  Metro{)oli8  there  are 
men  that  will  say  any  thing  to  impose  on  the  Public. 

[636 


count  Anson  ;  Biron  Wolffe  ;  Sir  Chrisiopher  Baynes^ 
Bart. ;  Sir  William  Paxton,  Bart. ;  Sir  Matthew  Blox- 
ham,  Knight;  William  Devaynes  Eq. ;  Charles 
Cockerill,  E*q.;  William  Henry  White,  Esq.;  John 
Turton,  Esq.;  John  Thompson,  Esq  ;  George  Cooper 
Kidg",  Esq  ;  Arthur  Noble,  E<q. ;  James  Oliphanf, 
Esq  5  James  Hargreaves,  E'iq  ;  Joseph  Garland,  Esq.; 
Thomas  Saunders  Saunders,  Esq  ;  Joseph  Ricci,  Esq.; 
John  Ambrose  Tickell,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Ceoper,  Esq  j 
John  Williams,  Esq  ;  Edmnnd  Cobb  Hurry,  Esq.; 
Leyon  Levy,  Esq.  James  Barlow,  Esq. 

III.  That  the  Deed  should  lie  for  the  signatures 
of  subscribers,  at  Mr.  Windior's  Office,  in  Pall  Mali, 
from  Ten  la  the  Morning  till  Ft^ur  in  the  Evening. 

IV.  That  all  subscribers,  who  have  hitherto  paid 
but  one-tenih,  or  10s.  should  pay  10^.  more  on  sign- 
tng  the  Deed  of  Trust,  before  the'lst  of  September 
next. 

V.  That  all  Reserves  riumld  be  paid  with  V,  before 
the  same  date. 

VI.  That  all  subscribers,  who  have  already  paid  more 
than  one-fifth,  or  11.  in  five,  should  have  the  optional 
preference  of  securing  by  their  respective  signatures, 
an .  adequate  property,  to  render  them  all  equal  in 
the  scale  of  20  per  cent  on  the  subscription  of  the 
capital. 

VII.  That  the  Committee  should  meet  on  Wednes- 
day,  the  12th  of  August,  at  Mr.  Windsor's,  in  PalU 
Mall,  at  two  o*cl(»ck  precisely. 

VIU-  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given 
to  the  Chairman,  and  the  whole  Committee,  for 
their  zealuus  attention  to  (his  great  national  object! 

In  consequence  of  the  above  Resolutions,  the  scale 
of  10s.  deposits  is  closed;  but  the  subscription  of  If. 
and  upwards,  remains  open  a  few  weeks  longer,  til! 
the  first  15,000  deposits  are  complete,  when  the  terms 
of  subscription  will  be  advanced  at  least  50  per  ce  .t. 

F.  A.  WINSOR. 
Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Gas  Lights. 

Crown  and  Anchor,  24th  July,  18C7. 


N.  B.  The  illuminations  and  experiments  will  con* 
tinue,  till  further  notice,  on  Tuesday  nights,  at  eight 
o*clock,  for  the  Lords  and  Commons,  their  families  and 
friends  ;  and  on  Wednesday  iiighu  twice— from  eight  till 
half  past  ten,  and  from  ten  till  half  past  eleven  o^clock,  for 
the  gratification  of  subscribers.— Subscriptions  are  still 
Uken  at  Messrs.  Devaynes  and  Co.*^s,  Sir  M.  Blox- 
hani%  and  the  Office,  where  all  subscribers  must  sign 
the  Deed,  either  in  person  or  by  power  of  attorney,  itx 
whiohany  number  of  subsrcribers  in  the  same  town,  and 
neighbourhood,  may  join.  [644 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  FORMING  A  NATIONAL 
LIGHT  AND  HEAT  COMPANY. 

At  a  namereus  and  respectable  Meeting,  held  on 
Priday,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Strand,— Agreed 
unanimously.  That  it  appeared  from  a  detailed  o^cial 
Experiment  made  with  Mr,  WINDSOR'S  P.ATENT 
LIGHT  AND  HEAT  STOVE,,  that  it  can  be  used 
without  danger  or  di85culty-»-saves  the  whole  produce 
or  value  estimated  by  him— and  offers  the  richest  pro- 
spect of  national  and  individual  benefit. 

Resolved,  as  unanimously, 

I.  That  20,0001.  or  one-fifth  of  the  subscription, 
should  be  vested,  by  DEED,  in  a  Committee,  for  light- 
ing a  Street,  &c.  in  London  and  Wes'mirHier,  and  for 
the  grand  object  of  obuining  a  CHARTER  OF  COR. 
PO  RATION,  to  renler  this  important  discovery  more 
geup-raliy^  beneficial,  both,  to  Government  and  to  the 
Nation. 

II.  That  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  nominated 
as  A  Provisional  Committee  at  the  first  General  Mec-t- 
ing,  should  be  continued;  and  :hat  the  Blanks  of  the 
Deed  should  be  filled  in  the  Nam««  of  James  Ludovic 
Grant,  Esq.}  bis  Grace  the  Dul^eof  Athol  j  Lord  Vis-j  rior  quiliiiss,  iind  ai  reduced  prices. 


SUGARS  FOR  HOME  MADE  WINES. 

Th^  demand  for  Home  Made  Wines,  havmg  greatly 
ncreased,  the  public  attention  is  particularly  requested 
to  the  large  As<iortment  of  Sugars,  of  the  btss'  qualitieff, 
and  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  at  the  oldest  e«ubii  hed 
Sugar  and  Tea  War'^house  in  London,  No.  51,  New* 
gate-«ire»*t,  exactly  opposite  St.  Manin*^  le-Gran<i.-^ 
MoiNt  Sugar  5}  per  lb. ;  gnod  ditm,  6d  ;  wry  good 
ditto  7d.;  fine  dit'o  8d ;  Lump  Sugar  lOd.)  g«H>d 
ditto  lid  ;  very  fine  Powdv:r  Loaves  lid  frem  eighi 
to  *en  pounds  each. 
Genuine  Teas,  Spices,  and  C'>ffee  as  usuid,  of  supe- 
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RECORDS  OF  FASHION. 

Mrs.  FISKE,  88,  New  Bond-siraet,  begs  lew  lo 
return  her  mcni  grateful  ihanks  to  the  female  Qobiliiy, 
gentry,  and  publi  -,  who  have  so  highly  honoured  with 
their  patronage  and  support  her  Records  of  Fashion } 
the  Sixth  Number,  for  ihe  present  month,  wa«  pub- 
tished  on  the  lu  in^unt,  and  may  be  purchased  with 
the  Second  Edition  of  ihe  Five  preceding  Numbers,  at 
Meters  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  andOrme,  Paternoster 
row,  or  of  any  B(>«)kscUer  throughout  the  empire,  and 
tf  the  rrnprictor  as  above. 

Mrs.  Fiike  takes  this  opportunity  to  recommend  her 
Aew  invented  STAYS,  so  generally  admired  and  ap^ 
proved  for  their  natural  ea<e  and  elegance;  particularly 
tier  patent  Royal  Vandyke  Vest  Coat,  sanctioned  a^ 
the  best  improver  of  the  figurfc  ever  iuiru<iiiccd  ;  also 
the  Ions  cottoned  Vest  so  much  esteemed  and  approved 
by  the  nrst  Lndits  of  distinction.  [6^'^ 


CIRCUL.\TING  LIBRARY. 
No.  1 4,  Tavistock -street,  Coven  !-G.uden. 

JAME^CREIGHTON,  most  re^pectfilly  Informs 
his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  coniru's  to  ang- 
mVnt  hi-  Cirrulatmg  Library,  by  the  daily  ad  !i  ion  of 
Valuable  and  Expensive  Publications  in  every  cla»s  of 
Literature. 

Siibscibers  tohi«  Library  msy  be  aMured  of  being 
liber  >lly  supplied  with  the  be<t  M«d<m  Publication*, 
C'niducive  to  information.  Amusement,  and  useful 
Jii«»ruction. 

Grateful  to  a  discerning  Public,  for  the  Patronage  he 
]ia»  hi  hcrto  experienced,  J.  Crcighton  will  persevere  in 
^the  utmost  exerliuns  to  merit  a  continuance  of  fa- 
Yours. 

Cataloinies  and  Cards  of  the  Terms  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  Library ;  where  attendance  is  given 
from  eight  in  the  mornmg  till  eight  in  the  evenhig.  [6 17 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 
On  Agricuiturtr  ani  Rural  Economy, 
Includinir  ^h    best  Writers  on  Botany,  Gardening, 
Kural  Architectuie,  Sporting,  Farriery,  and  other  sub 
jects  relative  to  Kpral  Affairs 

Sold  by  John  riarc|ing,  Np<  ^C,  St.  James^  Street^ 
London.  [» 2*^ 


The  Fifth  Number  of  a 

DRAWING  BOQK  OF  LANDSCAPES, 

On  a  Plan  never  before  attempted,  is  just  publishad  by 

R    Ackeimann,  Repository  of  Arts,  101,  Strand. 

It  is  drawn  and  eognvM  by  Joshua  Bryant,  and  will 
be  comprised  in  Eigbt  Numbers,  five  of  s^  hich  are  now 
ready  f<»r  d<livery.  at  6s.  each,  and  the  others  will  be 
publi«h«l  on  the  first  of  each  succeeding  month. 

Each  Number  wiU  coniain  six  Plates^  with  descrip- 
tive L'-tier- press,  sq  arranged  as  to  enable  any  person 
who  has  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  to  attain  great  pro- 
fici-ncv.  It  will  comprise  an  epitome  of  Perspective 
and  al»o  an  AbWract  pf  Practical  Qeomotry,  in  which 
the  leading  principle^  f\f  \\\e  science  will  be  clearly  ex- 
]>lained. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Work  to  undervalue 
liht  instructions  of  a  master,  but  to  supply  ihe  want  of 
one,  or  essentially  aid  his  instructions  in  his  absence. 
This  Work  will  be  foil -wed  by  fuiir  additional  Nuhi- 
b  ^s,  «-omi»rising  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  use 
of  Indian  Ink,  and  Colours  cxpHfied  by  examples  of 
diffreni  scries,  6rc.  *c.  which  maybe  purchased  with 
tb«  foregoing  N  umbes  or  lepi^rate,  [6 1  ^J 


TO  BATHERS. 

The  most  valuable  discovery  crer  offered  to  the  public 
now  cl.iims  tlieir  attention,  No.  6,  St.  Michael^s  AUej, 
Cornhill, 

MALLISON's  SEAMAN'S  FRIEND,  AND 
BATHERS  COMPANION. 

The  prices  are  as  follows,  allowing  the  poorest  per> 
son  as  well  as  the  more  opulent  the  advantage  attendinK 
thu  invention. 

No.  1,  for  Youths  14,  and  under,  Ss.  6d,  10s.  1S».  6<l. 
S,for  middling  siied  men,     1  Is.  6d.  15$.  iSs.  <W. 

3,  for  general  sized  men,      15;.  Od.  t9s.  29$.  Od. 

4,  for  large  heavy  men,  18s.  Od.  S2s.  6d.  28s.  Od. 

The  advantage  of  this  Invention  over  qII  others  for  a 
similar  purpose,  will  be  found  In  iu  cheapness,  simpli* 
city  and  durability 

The  above  will  be  found  the  most  useful  companioa 
4t  the  watenng  places;  in  as  much  that  it  enables  the 
i  o^sessor  instantly  to  become  a  swimmer. 

Every  Gentleman  is  well  informed  of  the  benefit 
arising  from  cold  bathing,  and  there  are  none  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  or  whose  grownrls  a^n^ 
n'»rks  present  a  continual  opportunity  of  bt*nefittinf 
trom  this  agreeable  and  refreshing  exercise,  who  dp  not 
lament  their  inability  of  embracing  the  local  oppovw 
tunity,  from  the  four  naturally  entertained  of  lo^inf 
that  existence  it  is  the  wish  of  every  one  to  prolong  | 
^^eing  debarred  that  pleasure  from  their  inability  la 
>wim. 

Those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  informed,  that 
by  the  adoption  of  this  invention  the  possibility  of  every 
accident  is  guai-ded  ag.iinst,and  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  pos«;essing  at  will  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  the  deepest 
and  most  retired  waters,  that  exercise  which  ?very  phy- 
sician points  out  as  the  most  powerful  toniQ  and  invi- 
gorator  of  the  system  known,  \n  a  climate  so  variable 
as  this. 

By  the  use  of  the  Bathing  drawers,  parents  will  have 
an  opportuni'y  of  instructing  their  own  children  in  that 
necessary  acquirenent  which  ddicacy  alonfthas  hitbecl* 
prevented; 

Those  whose  proft*ss{on$  or  occupations  induce  cofli* 
i)laints  to  which  the  scd  ntary  are  lisUe,  and  those 
whose  time  will  not  permit  them  to  visit  the  watering 
pl.-»ce«,  will,  by  the  use  of  this  invention,  find  e^ery 
benefit  from  bathing  m»rnin^  or  evening  in  the  Thamesi, 
as  it  will  be  impossible  (or  an  accident  to  happen 
them. 

Much  may  b^  urged  to  explain  and  enforce  the  use 
of  the  Seamon's  Friend  ;  but  the  self  evidence,  of  its 
securi  y  and  benefit  supersedes  the  nccesMty;  and,  it 
is  presumed,  no  person,  who  has  a  due  regard  for  life, 
an  adequate  flense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  a  just  idea 
of  the  security  here  offered,  and  the  happiness  of 
le/wing  their  families  with  a  certainty  of  a  safe  return, 
will  proce^  to  sea  without  one ;  in  order  to  convince 
every  person,  liable  to  the  dreadful  coi^iequences  of 
wreck,  what  a  safe,  convenient  and  certain  security, 
the  Seamen^s  Friend  is,  when  wreckM  or  in  deep  water, 
ny  ppr-on  will  be  permitted  to  try  them|  on  leaving 
their  Ttlut. 

Letters  of  Approbation  and  Thanks  from  the  thre€ 
following  SoeietW,  maycbeseen  at  St.MichaePs  Alley; 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Adelphi;  Royal  Institu- 
*k>n,  Albem|^lc-«tfeet  i  aad  Ui«  Royal  Hmnane  So- 
ciety, n  }  ^^' 
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JUNIPER'S  ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT, 
The  ve^y  great  demand  for  JUNIPERS  ESSENCE 
of  PEPPERMINT  induces  ihe  present  Proprietor  of 
the  Genuine  to  guird  the  Public  in  general  against  pur- 
cha«iiqg  any  of  the  numerous  Counterfeits  vended  un- 
der ihtt  Name  and  Seal  of  the  Patentee,  none  being 
genuine  which  has  not  a  Black  Stamp  affixed  to  it 
with  the  name  «  J.  P.  Heath,  Nottingham;*  engraved 
therein.  ,.    ,         . 

Captain5.of  Ships,  Merchants,  A-c.  supplied  on  the 
roost  advantageous  term;,  hy  J.  P.  Heath,  Nottingham ; 
Mr  T  Boo-ey,  No.  4,  Broad  s(reet,  London  j  or  any 
other  reputable  Medicine  Vender  in  the  MeirorK>lis. 

Per  Bottle  Retail 
Small  siacd  Essence  of  Peppennint  . , . .  iJ  0  1  1  ^ 

Large,  ditto,  ditto •  •  ^  2   4 

Ditto,  dittOjdiito,  stoppered  for  exportatiunO  2  9 

Essence  of  Pennyroyal  .;..., 0  I   U 

For  Irregul  rarities,  Ucfii  i^'ncts,  &c. 
Tooth  Tincture , ^  ^  ]i    , 

leeg 

GOUT  AND  NERVOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Rheumatism,  Indicestion,  Windy  Com pl/iuts,  Nervous 

Head  ach  and   Giddiness,  Hy|>ochondria   and  Low- 

ness  of  Spitits,  Aoxieiies,  Tremors,  Spasms,  Cramp, 

PaUy,  Ac. 

OXLEY's  CONCENTRATED  ESSENCE  of  JA- 
MAICA GINGER.  This  most  valuable  Preparation 
has  rtceived  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  some 
of  the  first  Medical  Practitioners  in  ihe  United  Kingdom, 
who  have  witnessed  its  gteai  effects  in  the  above  Com- 
sUints.  ...  ,1 

Sold  Wholesjrie  and  Retail  by'  the  Inventor  and  sole 
Proprietor,  Samuel  Oxiey,  her'  Majesty's  Chy.iust, 
J?l,TatMtock-street,Covent-Garden,  London  ;  andstl  i 
by  his  appointment  by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Co.  Hay- 
market:  Tutt,  Royal  Exchange ;  Bacon  Oxford- 
street;  and  by  every  reputable  Vender  of  Medicines 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  in 
3olile.2s  Od.  4s.  6tl.  and  10s.  61.  each  duty  included. 

NBA  letter  post  paid,  inclosing  a  One  Pound  Note 
to  the  Proprietor,  may  have  a  One  Pound  Ca=e  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  contains  equal 
to  five  4s.  6d.  bottles. 

^**  No  Bottle  can  be  genuine  but  ^hich  is  signed 
by  the  Liventor  Mr.  Oxley.  [^1° 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  AND  OTHERS. 
jyST  IMPORTED  FROM  TURKEY, 

The  Genuine  OTTO  of  ROSES,  in  Bottles,  lOs.  6d. 
To  be  had  at  F^ward  Complin's,  Chemist,  41 ,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Within.  Where  may  be  had,  L'Spirit  dA 
Rose,  prepared  from  the  Otto  of  Roses,  price  58.  and 
3«.  per  Bottle.— ♦.^Iso,  Table  et  Bouet  Arquebiizade 
Water,  from  Lousanne,  in  Swr.^erland;  and  Huile 
Antique  de  Rose. 

N.  tt.  Please  to  be  particular  in  the  Name  and  Num- 
ber -oGood  allowance  to  Wholsale  Dealers.  [607 


FOR  THE  LADIES. 

TrEASUBBS  of   the    TolLETTt- 

Beauty  restored  and  preserved  to  the  last  stage  oflifQ 
by  Venui's  Vegetable  Bloom  and  Powders,  whose  un- 
eqtmitd  qualities  for  whitening  and  befuiifyiog  the 
Skin,  stands  unrivale<l,  is  sold  orily  by  W.  Dewdn«'y, 
No.  65,  Fleet-street,  Lundom,  with  directions  He  begs 
leave  to  recommend  to  ilicij  particular  notice  hi«»  vola- 
tile fmgrant  Lavender  W.iter,  as  superior  to  all  oih  rs, 
a  new  discoverv  of  his  rjwn.  Likewi>e  hi-J  ex'jact  of 
Violets  :ind  Roses,  and,  the  following  improved  Per- 
fume of  his  Manufactory  :—EgyptinP  Mign(»ncUe, 
Polmyrene  Violet,  AlaifnU;  Cr-ylon,  Bjnd«n:»,  V  {rrtd- 
ble, I'alian, Palm,ai>d  WinrisorS<>aps,  .Mil kuf  Almonds 
and  Roses,  antique  Oils  erf  Carn^tiuii>,  Ja^smine  and 
Roii.es,  Violet,  Orri«,  M*^onct  ePow-ur*.  and  Horvey 
Water  of  a  su^ciier  quaUty  ?  Fine  R.  v  c  \  C  rmine, 
and  Powder?,  for  the  Ct)mplectinn  j  Ini.rovtd  Hair 
Tooth,  at'd  Nnil  Brushed  with  s:Uv<^r  wire  ;  Shell,  Ivory, 
and  Horn  Conib^ ;  all  »>rts  of  Hair  work  and  Jewellery, 
made,  altered,  and  re|rfiired.  [637 


Dr.  JAMES'S  ANALEPTIC  PILLS. 
•  Bilious  Diseases,  so  prevalent  among  persons  in  tbi^ 
Counirv,  are  removed  with  greater  ease  and  safety  hy 
these  Pills  than  by  any  other  Medicine ;  they  are  -quail . 
efficacious  in  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  habitual 
cost.veness,  trouble«iome  flatulences  in  the  stomach 
bowels,  and  cholics  thence  arising  ;  likewise  m  goui> 
habits,  in  gidUineiis,  or  rheumatic  pains  m  the  head ;  as 
ihoiToccasioned  by  free  living,  thereby  preventmg 
caMefi  and  apoplexies,  so  often  the  consequence  ihcrv  of, 
prevent  or  stop  the  progress  of  a  cough  or  cold,  ore  ex- 
cel l-nl  ii  lowness  of  spirits  and  nervous  disordeisj  in 
dropsies  they  hate  not  their  equal,  as  no  wate(  will 
jLCumulate,  whilst  these  pilU  are  regularly  takt:n;  by 
removing  the  cause,  they  often  restore  persons  subject 
to  fi's ;  in  the  decline  of  life,  neither  sex  should  be  with 
out  ihem .  Travellers  bv  sea  or  by  land  would  be  wis« 
to  receive  them  in  their  stock.  They  are  prcp-ued  and 
sold  genuine,  by  B.Penin,,Chemist, (the  only  pcsoii 
who  ever  piep'ar'd  them  for  the  late  Dr.  Robert  James) 
No.23,Southampton.6treet,  Stnind,  London,  i^s.yrt^ 
»€c  box,  Of  ii^  boxes  f^f  16s,  L*>^> 


PALEUR  AND  Df:  LAKON'S  IMPROVED  MI- 

NV.RAL  TEETH. 

No.  18,  Wg burn-place,  Rufsell-square. 

Mr.  FALEUR,  impressed  with  the  liveliest  sense  of 
gratitude  for  tiiectwtnteoance  and  support  he  ira.^  already 
experienced  in  hia  profession,  feeUit  his  duty  lo  caution 
the  public,  but  »iore  par'.icula.ly  tho.>e  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  who  liavc  honoured  him  with  their  notice, 
against  the  invidious  attacks  of  a  man,  who,  actuated  by 
malice  and  dis::^ppointmcnt,  is  indefatlgihla  in  his  ef- 
forts to  injure  Ixi-m  in  the  public  estimation.  The  un- 
generous calunimy  has  been  given  ii>  various  pobUca- 
tions,but  so  c^tiou<:ly  worded,  that  Mr.  F.  cannot  drag 
him  before  a  Tribunal  of  Jiisti  e. 

Mr.  Fnleur  disdains  to  iullow  the  envious  dl^ap- 
pointej  individual  in  the  low  and  scuriltus  language 
he  has  thoii^ht  proper  to  adopt }  ■  his  aims  and  wishes 
ar<»  to  recoHiinend  himself  to  a  .generous  pu'illc  by  his 
efforts  to  please  ;  and  so  far  has  he  succeeded  as  to  be 
enabled  now  to  announce  thjt  several  of  his  much  re- 
sp<cted  p^itroos  and  friends,  who  have  felt  indignpnt  at 
the  ungenerous  and  undeservctl  calumny,  have  volun- 
tarily come  forward,  and  generou.sly  desired  that  (hey 
may  be  referred  to,  as  vouchers  of  his  capability  in 
his  art. 

Mj.  F.  his  also  to  produce  a  specimen  of  this  adver- 
tisir^  Artist's  skill — nine  Artificial  Teeth,  whidi  he 
got  from  a  Gentleman  who  ranks  high  in  the  State, 
wi|h  psT mission  to  use  hi$  name,  and  for  which  he  was 
slyimcfully  charged  sixty  guineas  ! !  ! 

Mr.  Faleur  begs  leave  to  add,  that  in  consequence 
qf  various  experiments  he  has  .succeeded  in  making 
his  Mineral  Teeth  so  incorruptible,  that  he  cng.nges  to 
replace  them,  free  of  expence,  if  th-^y  are  evtr  known 
to  wear  or  change  colour.  Their  «ff«ct  will  prove  so 
beneficial  as  to  answer  every  purpose  of  mastication  J 
and  their  api)earance  so  natural  as  to  impose  on  the 
critical  observer.  [€08 
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MIDDLEWOOD^S  SOAP. 

Since  the  repulation  of  Middlcwood's  Royal  Abytsi 
nian  Flower  Sjaphas  become  universally  esiablished, 
a  coun'erfeit  and  despicable,  imitation  is  circuUling 
under  the  assum<  d  natrie  of  the  improved  Aby«inian 
Flower  So«p,  lh(j  word  improyed,  now  being  the  deno 
mimiion  for  deception,  Counterfeiters  pretending  to 
improve  an  ariick  the  compo»ition  of  which  they  are 
ignorant  is  n(»t  only  an  insult  to  iho  understanding, 
but  must  ill  the  end  gain  their  improred  article  the 
conienv'  »t  dcsTves, 

J.  W.  Mi'ldlcwood,  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  ^byssi^lian  Flower  Soap,  which  if«  used  and 
h'Rh'.y  approved  hy  the  Royal  Family,  ihc  Nobility,  and 
F-miiio  in  gcncril,  feels  it  UU  duty  most  g rat  fully  to 
return  his  sincere  thanks,  for  the  distinguished  prefer- 
•ncc  V  lias  and  continues  lo  receiye,  and  to  prevent  im- 
pos'ilifus  or  mistakes,  he  reqoefts  that  in  future  Middle- 
wood's  Sonp  may  be  asked  for,  winch  is  sold  by  most  of 
thr  respec»ar>le  Perfumers  and  Medicine  Vender*  in 
the  Kingdom;  alw  obi^rve  his  Name  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York's  Arm*,  &c.  are  on  the  outside 
wrapper. 

Th«  e:timaiion  in  which  tMs  Soap  is  held  for  wash- 
ing I'^e  h.nds  and  face  beautifully  clean,  white,  and 
sniojih,  p'^oterimg  them  from  chapping  or  roughness, 
&c.  even  if  wrtshing  with  hard  water,  and  rendering 
shelving  pleasant  to  the  lendkrest  face,  has  produced  the 
enw  of  those  improvers,  which  proves  the  worth  of 
M'd'MiWOod's  So^p,  as  they  wouM  not  endeavour  to 
imititr.  an  article  ihitdul  not  ()osse-*s  true  merit. 

Ord#rs  (w.th  reference)  transmitted  to  J.  W.  Mid 
dlewood,  at  his  Manufactory  ami  Perfume  Waiehouse, 
H  gh  street,  Wbi.echapel,  LA>nd*>n,  v(\\\  be  immed  ately 
forw.irdtd  to  any  par?  of  the  world  j  in  sending  orders 
to  Corn'sp(mdcht^  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  write 
for  Middlcwood's  Soap,  price  Is.  the  square.         [638 


PATENT  BLOOM  SOAP. 

T.  COLLI COTT  most  rei pectftilly  informs  the  La- 
dies \%\  general,  that  he  has  invented  and  continues  to 
prepare  nn  invaluable  Composition,  cpll«!  BLOOM,  in 
Boyes  .•iS^.  each.  It  is  a  V  g<»iable  Composition  per- 
fectly innocent ;  makes  the  skin  feel  soft  and  pleasant, 
and  gives  the  most  enchanting  colour  to  the  cheek 
that  can  be  iniait«ned,  so  closely  imitating  Nature  that 
it  cannot  be  discovered.  One  Box  wiJl  prove  to  any 
Lady  the  superior  qualities  of  this  Powder,  which  will 
last,  with  care,  i^ear  two  years,  and  prcsaire  the  skin  to 
the  latest  period. 

As  a  soft  delicate  arm  and  hand  constitutes  a  great 
pan  of  Female  elegance,  he  begs  Uave  to  recommend 
his  PATENT  RLOOM  SOAP,  which  in  all  climates 
has  been  found  to  soften  and  clean  the  ^km,  and  pre- 
vent the  offsets  of  the  sun  or  frost  5  superior  to  anv 
Soap  now  in  use,  and  is  particularly  recommended  for 
the  us.e  of  Children;  in  Squares  at  Is.  each. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  at  his  house,  No.  25, 
Franris-suect,  Gower-f'reel,  Bedford  square  j  where 
may  be  had,  his  Pati  n»  Hat  Powder, in  Boxes,  at  If.  6d. 
each,  which  will  clenn,  in  a  superior -tyle,  20  Chip, 
Stnw,  Leghorn,  or  White  Bw-avcr  Hats.  Pink  and 
Nank'^en  Dyo.  Genuine  Spani-h  Salt  of  Lemon. 
Di.rable  Marking  If.k,  whi^-h  no  art  can  remove. 
Chinie.OTooih  Powdtr,  in  Baxei,  at  2s.  each,  pv^ 
cularly  recommended  for  whitening  the  Teeth  and 
S'wi'etening  the  Breath.  The  genuine  refined  Russian 
Oil,  in  H;>lf  Pints,  at  7s.  justly  famous  for  strengihej^- 
inp  the  grow'h  of  Hair,  can  only  be  had  of  the  sole 
Ag*^nt  a*  above,  where  a  respectable  Female  Servant 
always  attends  the  Ladies. 
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TO  MARRIED  LADIES  IN  PARTICULAR. 

The  most  important  Domestic  Medicine  ever  disco- 
vered U  TURNER'S  IMPERIAL  LOTION,  for  the 
Cure  of  the  following  Complaints  :— >InBamed  breasts 
of  Lying-in  Women,  sore  or  ulcerated  Nipples,  Erup- 
tions of  every  description  incident  to  children,  Opthal- 
mia,  or  Inflammation  in  the  Eyes,  St.  Anthony^  Fire, 
the  Pdes,  Chilblains,  Scalds,  and  Burns,  and  every  de- 
scription of  Inflammation  th«t  human  body  is  liable  to  ; 
more  particularly  as  an  extraordinaiy  Beautifier  of  ibe 
Skin,  rendering  it  clean,  smooth,  soft,  and  white,  re- 
moving very  expeditiously  every  sort  of  Pimple,  Erup* 
lion,  Sunburn,  and  defadation  whatsoever  j  ft  may  be 
u<ied  without  the  least  restraint,  as  the  Proprietor  as- 
sures the  Public  that  it,  does  not  contain  the  snimllert 
particle  of  Mercury,  and  one  bottle  will  be  a  sufficient 
conviction  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  Medicine  ever 
offered  to  the  Public. 

To  be  had  in  London  only,  at  A11an*s,  76,  Oxford- 
street,  opposite  the  Pantheon ;  at  the  Patent  Medtcins 
Warehouse,  23,  Pall-Mail ;  Parker,  14;  South  side 
of  Covent-garden,  near  the  Hummums;  Butler,  4^ 
Cheapside :  and  Bolton,  Royal  Exchange,  in  bottles, 
4s.  6d.  or  OS.  duty  included.  [,610 


A  CARD  TO  THE  LADIES: 

MOSENAU's  various  delicate  Artides,  esteemed 
for  many  years  as  enentialsat  every  Toillette  of  Elegance 
or  Fashion  in  England  or  abroad.  The  present  convey* 
ance  of  an  Address  to  his  Fair  Patronesses  not  permit- 
ting  a  more  explicit  enumeration,  but  more  fully  par- 
ticularized at  the  original  Warehouse,  No.  40,  Wig- 
more-street,  Cavendish-square,  and  where  alone  is  prer 
pared  his  uneqalled  Vetetable  Rouge,  not  discemable 
from'nature*i  purest  bloom.  A  Poromade  for  colourinf 
the  Lips.  Also  his  universally  approved  Spermaceti 
Powder,  for  wuhing  the  hands ;  softens,  whitens,  and 
prevents  chopping*  The  solid  and  quick  Beautifien, 
Face  Powders,  Eye  brow  ditto,  and  Pastils  j  prepared 
Gloves  and  Frontals,  &c.  Sec. 

These  aids  to  Beauty,  or  substitutes  where  deficient, 
need  no  further  eulogium  than  their  well  authenticated 
and  innoxious  eflficacy. 

Sold  only  as  at>ove,  Mosenau*s  unequalled  Lavender 
Water  ;  h*is  Fragrant  Honey,  ditto ;  and  his  Unique 
Spirit  of  Roses,  or  the  British  Otto,  with  a  variety  of 
highly  scented  Foreign  Waters,  Pomatums,  Powders, 
Soaps,  and  every  article  of  English  and  Forei^  Per* 
fumery,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Hungary,  Cologne,  and  Arquebusade,  in  original 
Packages.  [6^ 


FOR  ERUPTIONS  ON  THE  SKIN. 
PETITS  PATES,  OR  PURIFYING  SWEET  CAKEfi. 
From  the  prevalence  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  Child* 
ren  from  Inoculation  and  other  causes,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  eradicating  them,  it  has  been  long  wished  that 
an  alteraiive  could  be  devised  that  'should  comprise  real 
benefit  in  a  small  compass,  and  at  once  be  innocent, 
cheap,  pleasant,  and  eflfcctual.  A  practitioner  of  great 
experience  contrived,  many  years  since,  a  Medicine  of 
this  desctiption  for  his  young  patients,  and  gave  it  |i 
form  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Palate  and  Stomach  of 
Children.  The  success  of  it  fully  answered  the  expec- 
Uticn  in  all  Eruptions  upon  the  Skin,  whether  arising 
from  otiginal  Impurity  of  the  Blood,  or  acquired  by  the 
Vaccine  or  Variolous  Inoculation,  Natural  Small  Pox, 
Measles,  or  any  other  cause ;  and  it  is  now  with  confi- 
dence recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Public. 

Sold  by  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  at  the  only  Warehouse 
for  Dr.  Jameses  Powder,  No.  45,  St.  PauPs  Church- 
}  ard,  four  doors  from  Cheapside,  London,  price  2s.  a 
Box,  containing  2d  cakes  or  doses,  and  Sd.  the  duty. -^ 
Observe,  that  the  words  ♦<  F.  Newbery,  No.  4,5,  Si^ 
Pairi^s,'' arc  engraved  inlhe  Siamp^  [$IX 
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HORWOOD  WELL  WATER. 

A  CLEAR  SKIN  must,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
sembled indifference  of  those  who  affect  to  conside:  a* 
an  effeminacy  the  introduction  of  Medicine  to  the  re- 
lief of  nature  for  the  obuintng  or  improving  of  a  iair 
complexion,  alway^  be  an  object  of  attention  to  all  such 
18  aspire  to  the  rendering  of  their  persons  not  on!y 
agreeable  to  others  but  comfortable  to  tbemtelves.— > 
Towards  the  gratification  of  a  desire  so  natural,  so 
Harmless,  and  we  may  add  to  commendable,  we  are  in-, 
duced  to  offer  the  assisunce  of  the  HORWOOD 
WELL  WATER,  as  a  Medicine  hitherU*  altogether 
unequalled,  a  trial  of  which  will  render  convincing 
proof  of  its  infinite  superiority  -to  every  remedy  of  the 
kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public,  whether  obtruded 
for  sale  in  the  form  of  a  Soap  or  Lotion,  &c.  under  the 
most  extravagant  recommendatory  preparations',  which. 
It  is  manifest  mnst  of  nece<tity  retain,  however  purified, 
the  noxious  particles  of  Alkali,  Lead,  or  Mercury,  the 
bane  of  delicate  constitutions,  and  whose  application 
daily  and  invariably  produces  the  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences, such  as  Paralytic  affections,  loss  of  sight,  (of 
which  a  melancholy  example  has  lately  taken  place  in 
a  person  of  Beauty,  Rank,  and  Fashion);  loss  of  Teeth, 
and  generally  an  offensive  foetid  breath.  The  Horwood 
Well  Water  is  a  natural  production,  void  of  Mineral 
poisons,  and  after  a  trial  of  three  hundred  yean,  during 
which  period  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient 
and  respecuble  &mily  of  the  CAPPERS,  has  been 
perpetually  used  with  invariable  success,  and  it  is  with 
confidence  recommended  as  a  specific  in  Bilious  affec- 
tiens,  Indigestions  and  Debility,  especially  from  long 
restdenc*  in  warm  climates,  in  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Ery- 
sipelas, Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  and  Asthma ;  and  it 
lias  never  been  known  to  fitU  in  curing  the  most  violent 
eruptions  on  the  face.  Its  influence  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous in  the  improvement  of  natural  comeli- 
ness, the  removal  of  Pimples,  Freckles,  blotches,  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions,  rendering  the  skin  at  once 
clear,  smooth,  and  elastic,  and  endowing  it  with  the 
actual  blooming  glow  and  appearance  of)  uvenile  beauty, 
as  well  as  the  effectual  manner  in  which  it  causes  every 
blemish  and  impurity  to  dii^appear,  are  indeed  astonish- 
ing, and  surpass  the  most  elaborate  description.  In  its 
application  it  is  mild,  in  iu  effects  certain,  not  produc 
ing  inflammation,  efflorescence,  or  heat,  and  when  taken 
internally,  (which  those  poisonous  lotions,  &c.  cannot 
without  ceruin  deadly  effects),  its  operation  is  mild  (and 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste) :  it  liquifies  slimy,  te- 
nacious, inspissated  humours,  corrects  theh  acrimony, 
clears  the  obstructed  passages,  and  promotes  an  agree* 
able  and  healthy  circulation;  and,  by  extending  its 
operation  to  the  very  source  and  principle  of  disease,' 
remarkably  restores  and  increases  tone  and  elasticity, 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  and  invigorates  the 
whole  system.  And  iu  benign  influence  is  soon  felt, 
and  in  most  cues  a  cure  effected,  by  «  few  weeks  re- 
gular use  of  it. 

The  Water  is  sold  at  8s.  9d.  per  Bottle,  or  SOs.  per 
dozen,  at  the  Wholesale  Warehouse,  Knighubridge, 
opposite  Sloane-street  ^  and  Reuil  at  Mr.  Fore's  Print 
Shop,  corner  of  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly  *,  Mr.  Gold- 
ing.  Perfumer,  Cornhill)  and  at  Bacon*s,  150,  Oxford- 
street;  also  at  Mr.  Savage's  Library,  Argyle-street, 
Bath  ;  Shepperd*s,  opposite  Exchange,  Bristol ;  Penny, 
Sherborne ;  and  one  respecuble  Vender  in  most  Towns 
in  England,  and  of  the  Proprietor,  at  Balsam  House, 
Wincanton. 

N.  B.  Pamphlets  on  its  efficacy,  containing  a  nam 
her  of  respeciablf  Qases.  may  bt  had  of  the  Veidm, 


WARREN'S  CONCENTRATED  LAVENDER 
VINEGAR. 

Messrs.  WARREN  having  received  numerous  com- 
plaints of  Aromatic  Vinegar  in  general,  have  invemed 
jnd  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  the 
above  article. 

T(ie  smell  of  Lavender  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  most  agreeable  and  refreshifig  of  all  flowers.  The 
Lavender  Vinegar  is  therefore  strongly  recommended  to 
the  public,  not  only  as  the  most  agreeable  perfume  to 
persons  in  health,  but  also  as  wondt^rfully  refreshing  to 
those  labouring  under  sickness  of  any  kind,  and  parti* 
cularly  where  the  disease  is  of  that  nature  as  not  to  ad- 
rait  of  the  windows  being  kept  open  for  any  length  of 
time,  at  the  same  time  it  purifies  completely  the  air  of 
the  chamber,  it  diffuses  a  delightful  and  most  reviving 
perfume  through  the  whole  of  ibe  apartment.  As;  no 
climate  can  alter  the  Concentrated  Lavender  Vinegar, 
it  is  particularly  recommended  to  all  persons  travelling 
to  foreign  parts,  as  the  best  preventive  of  infection,  and 
to  Merchants  and  Captains,  as  a  very  useful  and  bene- 
ficial article  of  trade. 

Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  by  the  Proprietors,  Messrs, 
Warrens,  Perfumen,  at  their  original  Warehouse,  the 
Golden  Fleece,  opposite  Wood  street,  Cheapside, 
where  Warreo^a  celebrated  Milk  of  Roses  is  made  and 
sold  as  usual,  with  every  other  article  of  Foreign  and 
English  Perfumery,  of  the  first  quality.  [643 

For  CLEANING  and  BEAUTIFYING  the  TEETK, 
PREPARED  CHARCOAL  and  CONSENTRATED 
SOLUTION. 

CHARCOAL  from  Its  antiseptic  properties  has  long 
been  recommended  by  the  first  professional  men  as  the 
most  efficacious  Tooth  Powder  that  can  be  used  for 
cleaning,  whitening  and  preserving  the  Teeth,  removing 
the  Scurvy  from  the  Gums,  and  destroying  the  foetor 
arising  from  curious  teeth,  which  contaminates  the 
breath, and  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  enamel. 

From  the  great  reputation  the  genuine  preparation 
invented  by  Edm.  Larduer,  (Chemist  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York),  has  acquired,  many  imiuiions  are 
daily  offered  for  sale^  the  true  only  is  signed  Edm. 
Lardneron  the  Label. 

It  iisold  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  No.  56,  Piceadilly^ 
comer  of  Albanv,  in  Boxes  and  Bottle«,  at  8s.,9d. 
each;  is  also  sold  Reuil  by  Newbury,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
Yard  5  Rigge,  Cheapside;  Vade,  Cornhill;  Davison, 
Flee^«treet,  and  Clarke,  Borough.  [634 


DEBILITY,  RELAXATION,  Ac. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  R^iorative  and  Reanimating  Pills, 
are  the  most  certain  and  sovereign  remedy  for  nervous 
debility,  vascular  relaxation,  muscular  imbecility.  Sec. 
however  indicated,  or  from  whatever  cause  arising,  and 
are  earnestly  recommended  to  every  one  desirous  of 
health,  vigour,  and  long  life. 

A  Pamphlet  conuining  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  their  virtues,  and  much  useful  information  to 
the  afflicted,  may  be  had  (price  Is.)  at  Mr.  Perrins, 
No.  23,  Southampton-street,  Coven t-Garden,  London. 
Where  (by  special  aappolntment)  they  are  sold  whole- 
sale and  retail.  They  are  sold  retail  by  Messrt.  Bicoa 
and  Co.  150,  Oxford -street;  W*rd,  824,  Holborn; 
Randal,  Royal  Exchange,  and  alt  the  principal  Vendert 
of  proprietory  medicines  in  London.  To  persons  io. 
the  countrv,  inclosing  the  amount,  and  postage,  t» 
Mr.  P'rrin,'  they  wiU  be  inunediately  fstwarded,  pri«« 
half  a  guinea.  l^^ 
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ROSSES  ACHME; 

OR,  PERFECTION  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

BOSS  re«;pectfully  acquaints  the  Nobility,  Gentry , 
atid  the  vrholc  Fa>hionable  Woild,  that  bis  Head 
Ar&ises  with  the  Patent  Spring,  are  from  three  to  leii 
guineas  each,  warranted  superior  to  any  others  at  what- 
ever price.  The  shndes  are  judiciously  matched,  and 
sosystentalicnlly  made,  as  to  imitate  nature  in  every 
respett,  with  ifie  loose  and  short  curly  fine  Hair  that 
grows  in  the  neck— no  mixture  of  Hair— >aJl  pure 
«o!ouJS.  They  will  drctss  in  any  shape  or  form  that  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  the  Lady  is  inclined  to,  superior  to  a 
Lady's  own  Hair,  and  (which  is  a  great  acquisition)  ih 
an  eighteenth  part  of  the  lime. 

Ros^'i  Bmdeau's  of  long  H Jir,  all  of  Ane  lengih ;  his 
variegated  BandeauV;  hi>  tufed  and  plaited  Bandeau^s; 
his  tnfts  of  Tarious  colours  and  lengths,  all  new  inven- 
tions, from  bair-c«guuiea  to  one,  two^  three^  four,  and 
five  guineas  each. 

Common  Crops  he  still  sells  at  two  and  three  guineas, 
which  are  superior  to  those  made  by  others  M  ten  and 
twenty  guineas  oach.  Natural  Curls  from  threeiofive, 
six,  and^seven  guineas,  which,  for  lightness,  elegance, 
and  Cdjc,  cannot  bepqualled;  to  all  which  are  placeii' 
Elastic  Springs  of  gold,  silver,  andsteel,  as  the  c«se  may 
require,  and  for  which  no  additional  charge  is  made; 
though  these  Sprin^ss  have  been  invented  by  great  dili- 
'  gCfve,  aoii-brtfitghi  to  j»erfGt:iion  at  a  very  large  expcnce. 

Ross  cautions  the  public  from  purchasing  Perulces 
and  Head-dresses,  except  at  his  House ;  since,  from 
the  great  demand  for  thm,  he  cannot  sell  to  iheTrade, 
nor  ha^  he  any  connexion,  in  that  line  of  business,  with 
•any  man  whatever.  He  b«*g8  the  public  likewise  to 
notice,  that  he  is  not  the  person  who  advertises  **  Old 
■Wigs  at  reduced  prices  :^  the  uncommon  demand  for 
his  Perukes  of  all  kinds,  renders  his  doing  so  impossible. 
*Ro^s  hat  on  sale  the  greatest  choice  of  natural,  forced, 
natural,  and  curled  hair  Perukes  of  any  other  person  : 
"Which  may  be  examined  in  the  natural  state  by  those 
Ladies  andGentlrmen  who  aie  curious  enough  to  chuse 
before  it  is  mmnfactiired.  [C39 

SKA  BATHING. 
*rh«»  u«!e  of  Sea  Water,  either  warm  or  cold,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  purifying  alt'jraiive  to  correct  a  vitiat- 
ed .ind  debilitated  constitution,  i^  wtxfe  than  ineffectual, 
for  it  flatters  to  deceive;  in  ;!!  scorbutic  and.scrophul* 
cos  ailment«,  now  called  nervi  us  debilities,  bilious affec- 
tioas,aQd  aourv-rh.  umat  c  habits,  by  uniiiip  thoiitter- 
4ial  useof  iheGENUlNK  SYKUPof  DE  VELNOS, 
and  theexttrnal  u  e  »»f,  ftr>t  the  wann,  and  afterwards 
the  cold  sea  ba'n,  the  inoM  effectu-l  relief  has  been 
generally  ubi  lined,  in  »lrjse  distre^sitig  and  dangerous 
CAset.  »Tlie  S\iap,  witli  pto;)*!^  direction*;,  may  be  ob- 
tained fre-.li  and  in  g.X"!  c<  nduiun,"*  of  Mr.  Swainson, 
No.  21,  FriiU  aiieel,  Soho,  price  ii3.-.  per  bottle.     [040 


A  CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Trotter*8    Orienul  Dentifrice,    or   Asiatic    Tootlu 
Powder. 

Whereas  several  Compasitions,  both  in  town  zni 
country  have  been  vended,  to  tke  great  detriment  of 
those  who  use  them,  Mrs.  Trotter  feels  it  her  duty  to 
caution  the  Public  to  be  particular  of  whom  they  pur- 
chase the  above  article,  which  they  may  rely  on  gettinf 
genuine  at  her  Warehouse,  No.  3,  Beztufort  Buildings, 
Strand,  where  brushes,  in  sets,  may  be  had,  or  from 
'hose  whose  names  are  inserted  in  her  advertisements. 
For  above  these  twenty  years  it  having  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  every  description  of  people,  pre- 
cludes all  panegyric. 

To  be  had  also  of  Mr.  Smith,  Perfumer  to  kls  Ma- 
jesty, New  Bond-str?etj  Mr.  Gatty,  Perfumer  to  his 
Hoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  New  Bond  street; 
Messrs.  Hendrie  and  Son,  Perfumers  to  her  Majestv, 
Tichbourne  street ;  Mr.  Tutt,  and  Mr.  Bolton,  Royal 
Ifxchange;  Mr.  Tait,  Comhill,  and  every  capital  Per- 
fumer in  London.  Mr.  Viner,  Bath ;  Mrs.  Shearcliffi, 
Bristol;  Mr.  Simmons,  Portsmouth ;  Mr.  Richards, 
Plymouth;  Mr.  Thompson,  Isle  of  Wight;  Mr 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Raeburn,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  M*Lcod,, 
Greenock  ;  Mr.  Davis,  Dublin ;  Mr.  Donaldson,  Book-' 
seller  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Brighton;  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  Merchant,  Gibraltar. 

Good  allowance  to  Merchants  and  Captains  of  Ships 
for  Exportation.  [SQO 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIRS- 

Ladies — that  Superfluous  Hairs  are  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks-  from  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Female 
Face,  Arms,  &c.  is  allowed  by  eyery  Man,  from  the 
Prince  to  the  Peasant.  To  remove  them  various  pre- 
parations have,  from  time  to  time,  started  up;  but  most 
of  them  having  been  fouad  either  inefficacious  or  de- 
fetertous,  are  fallen,  or  falling,  to  the  ground.  In  praisa 
ofTRENTsDEflLATORY,  which  stands  absolutely 
unparalleled  and  justly  celebrated,  the  Proprietors  will 
only  observe — that  it  removes  the  Hairs  in  afsw  minutes 
without  injuring  the  skin,  or  causing  any  unpleasant 
sensation — that  it  has  been  happily  applied  and  highly 
approved  in  the  first  circles  or  Fashion  and  Ranlc-^nd 
that  Ladies  may  see  it  used,  and,  thus,  have  ocular  de> 
monstration  of  its  efficacy  and  innocence. 

It  is  sold  (by  appointment  of  Trent  and  Co  }  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  Mr.  Perrin,  23,  Southampton-street, 
Coven t- garden  ;  retail  by  Bacon  and  Co  160,  Oxford- 
street;  Mr.  K  cpe,  65,  Cheapside ;  Mr.  Goldinf ,  42, 
Comhill;  Harduig  and  Co.  89,PaIUmall ;  and  all  the 
principal  Perfumers  and  Medicine  Venders  in  London. 
To  Ladies  in  the  Country  inclosing  payment,  and  post- 
ape,  to  Mr.  Perrin,  it  will  be  immediately  forwarded, 
ptice  5s.  £66li 


London:  Prin...:  ^j  a*  J  for  Johs  Blll,  Frepriefor  of  th.e  IVeekiy  Messenger,  Southampton-Street^  btrmUd* 
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LA  BELI^  ASSEMBLES; 
Oj\  BeWs  Court  and  Fashionable  Magazine. 

MONTHLY  COMPENDIUM  OF  LITERARY,  FASHIONABLE,  AND  DOMESTIC 
ADVERTISEMENT  Si 

For  SEPTBMBER  U  1807>  and  to  be  continued  Monthly. 


THIS  deportment  qf  our  Worky  will  exhibit  a  perspicuous  display  o/such  AdverOtements  rf  any  Unftk  wkatecer 
nt  shall  be  sent  to  us,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  every  Month,  for  insertion,  on  the  Terms  usnaUy  pmd  to  ike  moei 
respectable  Newspapers. -^^It  will  be  needless  to  expatiate  at  much  length  on  the  adcttntages  this  ^an  wiit  mfied^  in 
preference  to  any  other  mode  whatever  of  advertising ;  as  it  must  bem^eienHy  obvioue  t0  every  permn^  that  Adur^ 
tisements  thus  printed,  in  a  Work  of  Elegance,  will  not  only  be  introduced  into  the  moet  emtensioe  and  poiished 
Circles  of  Society  month  ly^^ut  will  also  be  bound  up,  and  transmitted  in  this  Wwk  to  posterity^  as  a  recmdqftke 
Commercial  and  Fashionable  Concerns  <f  the  present  Times. 


INVENTION  OF  THE  UTMOST  UTILITY. 

Tb«  only  REPOSITORY  in  the  British  Em^re, 
where  cunifort,  ease,  and  durability,  pleasantness,  eco- 
nomy, and  utility,are  combined  to  a  saTingof  one  guinea 
in  throe,  in  COLLYER's  SILK  STOCKINGS,  with 
COTTON  FEET,  removed  from  the  Poultry,  to  No.  146, 
Fleat-street. 

A  most  rich,  Taloable,  a  nd  elegant  selection  of  Ladies 
and  Gentl«meii*s  Stout  and  Fine  White,  BUck,  and 
Coloured  Silk  Hoae,  fcum  7s.  6d.  a  pair,  or  three  pair 
for  One  Guinea ;  to  Superfine,  with  the  most  fiuhionable 
Clocks,  10s.  6d.  To  such  of  the  Nobility,' Clergy, 
and  Gentry,  who  have  not  made  trial  of  their  distin- 
guished  and  unriTalled  exceHeacles,  it  may  be  proper, 
more  precisely  to  state,  that  they  are  far  more  com- 
fortable, soft,  and  pleasant,  twice  si  durable,  and  though 
every  way  equal  in  richness,  elegautfii9hion,and  quality, 
are  not  two-thirds  the  price  of  those  with  silk  feet. 

N.  B.  From  the  immense  demand  for  the  above, 
,Mr.  Collyer  is  enabled  to  supply  the  Merchant,  Trader, 
or  Private  Family,  with  every  Article  of  Hosiery,  on 
more  advantageous  terms  than  any  other  house  in\he 
kingdoga.  [6i9 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

ACard-^.  DELCROIX,  has  the  honour  of  in- 
forming the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public, .that  after 
a  variety  of  Chemical  Experiments  and  intense  appli- 
cation, he  has  discovered  the  incomparable  VegeUble 
CKE\M  DE  SULTAN ES,  a  preparation  which,  for 
embellishing  the  skin  and  heightening  the  clurms  of 
personal  beauty,  is  unrivalled.  It  is  the  only  prepara- 
tion of  the  kind  ever  known.  The  proprietor  cap 
solemnly  attest  its  efficacy  and  its  innocence ;  an  infant 
might  uke  it  with  safety.  The  unpleasant  sensations 
l^r^uced  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  chilling 
hiasts  of  winter,  are  eqtudly  removed.  In  6ne,  it  is  the 
preserver  and  restorer  of  beauty,  and  is  ftiendly  to  health. 

Sold  wholesale  at  56,  Pobnd-streqt ;  and  reUil  by  the 
.  princi(>al  Perfumers  in  Town  and  Country,  at  4s.<6d.. 
.and  7s.  6d.  per  Bottle.  [676 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

An  accomplished  MUSICIAN,  who  will  >e  disen- 
gaged the  remainder  of  the  present  season,  wishes  to 
find  an  Engagement  in  a  family,  during  that  time.  He 
professes  to  teach  and  play  the  Piano- Forte,  and  also 
Singing  and  thorough  Bass. 

More  particulars  may  be  learnt  by  diieeting  a  line  to 
A.  M.  at  Mr.  Bell's  Gallery  of  Tme  Arts,  Souih- 
ampton-s^eet.  Strand.  But  no  penooal  inquiries  can 
be  answered.  [688 
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APPRENTICES  WANTED. 

Wanted  in  a  House  of  the  first  respectabtUty  in  <he 
Fancy  Dress  and  Pelice  making,  two  Apprentices.  Ad* 
dress  to  A.  B.  No.  10,  lUthbMie  Place. 

N.  B.  None  but  persons  of  respecubility  need  apply^ 
as  the  Situation  will  be  truly  comfortable.  [693 


WANTS  A  SITUATION, 
Ip  a  respectable  religious  fimiily,  and  where  she  will 
have  the  privilege  of  reguhrly  attending  Public  Wor- 
ship, a  decent  Young  Wonun  from  the  Country.  She 
would  engage  herself  as  N  urse  Maid,  having  been  osed 
to  children  ;  or  would  be  glad  to  render  faerMlf  generally 
useful  hi  a  Boarding  School,  (laborious  work  exoeptBd)'| 
a  situation  in  the  latter  wouM  be  most  aceeptaMe, 
more  particularly  if  at  Chelsea  or  Paddington,  sa  thoes 
who  have  a  watchful  care  over  her,  would  have  a  better 
opportunity^  of  discharging  theb  duty.^— Leiten  (post 
paid)  addressed  to  M.  Harris,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Fenny 
morels.  No.  4,  Warwick  street^  Charing-Cross,  will  be 
early  attended  to.  [695 


MORGAN  AND    SANDERS*  MANUFACTORY. 

The  ifkshionable  patent  Sofli  Beds,  Chair  Beds,  fonr 
post  and  tent  Bedsteads,  with  Furniture  and  Bedding 
complete;  the  new  invented  patent Tra&lgar  Sideboard 
and  Dinfaig  Tables ;  also  the  Imperial  Dining  Tables, 
and  portable  Chairs,  elegant  suits  of  Drawing-room  and 
Dining-room  Furniture,  Carpets,  Glasses,  is.  tbe  pa*, 
tent  East  India  mnsquito  Net-Beds,  with  eyery  other 
article  manufactured  on  purpose  fSor  foreign  dimatet. 
Army  and  Navy  Equipages  on  entire  new  principlee 
and  inventions,  every  article  in  the  Upholstery  and 
Cabinet  branches,  reqnisite  for  the  furnishing  of  houses 
complete,  in  the  first  style  of  modem  fashion  and  ele» 
gance,  at  Morgan  and  Sanders^  ManufSsctory  and  War^ 
rooms,  No.  16,  and  17,  Catherine-street,  Strand^ 
Loudoti. 

N.  B.  Morgan  and  Sanders  have  no  connection 
whate? er  with  any  other  Warehouse  In  London.     [666 


R.  WEDGWOODS  PATENT  STYLOGRAPHIC 
MANIFOLD  WRITERS. 

This  Invention  combines  the  advantages  of  m^Hng 
several  Fac-similies  of  Writings  or  Drawings,  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  single  pen,  which  requires  no  repair, 
and  with  ink  which  is  proof .  against  those  chemioel 
agents  which  destroy  common  ink. 
Sold  by  the  Pktent<:e>  928,  Oxford-itrect,  London. 

[688 
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GALLERY  OF  FASHION. 


The  low«f|  Price  z^VeA  tnd  no  abatement  maHe.^-Gr^at 
advantage*  to  be  had  in  laying  out  Ready  Afoney  at 
the  Gallerv  of  Fashion^  opposite  Che  BrenHiouifl^  t9^ 
City  Read,  Finsbury  squark. 

JOHN  INOR  AM  repeau  hli  thante  to  th-  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Public  for  a  long  distinguished  Patto- 


.  SUGARS. 
The  Probability  of  a  considerable  advance  in  the 

Price  of  sfrGARS,  has  induced  WINTER  and  SON. 

of  the  oldest  jesiablished  Tea  and  Spice  Warehouse  in 

London,  (No.  51.  Newgate  strew),  to  lay  in  a  Urge 

stock  of   this  useful  an4  truly   necessary  anicle,  by 

which  mean*  the  Public   are  fnost.  retpectfully  in- 

formed  they  will  find  iheir  advantage  in  making  early  _  ^ 

purchases.    Teas.  Coffees,  and  Spkes  at  usual,  of  the|  nage,  aiid  standing  on  an  estabH-^hment  of  many  years, 

beat  qualities,  to  be  had  at  reduced  Price.  [697    most  gratefully  announces  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  im- 

provements  in  the  trade,  which  the  first  expecutlons 
can  challenge,  are  exhibited  by  him  in  the  largest  Gal- 
lery in  London,  where  all  the  advanuge  of  finlslied  ele- 
gance, and  very  low  prices  iA  the  best  manufactured 
ft)rm  a  connected  assembb?e.  Fancy,  japanned,  Wind- 
sor, Mahogany,  and  dyed  Chairs,  Sofa  Bedsteads,  Corw. 
nices,  Flower  Stmds,  Garden  and  Rustic  Seats,  Gothic 
entwined  Friese  Works,  and  g'-ncral  Fomiture  Wartf- 
house.  Liberal  Allowance  to  Merchanu.  Captains  and 
others  gifing  orders  for  exportatioq.— The  Trade  sup- 
plied as  USU.1.  f687 


TO  THE  NOmLlTY  GENTRY,  AND  OTHERS. 
JUST  IMPORTED  FROM  TURKEY, 

The  G-miine  OTTO  of  ROSES,  in  bottles,  lOs .  6d. 
To  be  had  at  EdwartI  Complin's,  Chemist,  4l>  Btshops- 
gate-str^et  Within.  Where  may  be  had,  L'Splrit  de 
Rose,  prepared  from  the  Otto  of  Roses,  price  5s.  and 
Os.  per  boUk-^AIso,  Taljle  et  Bouet  Arquebusade 
Water,  from  Lousawie, .  in  Switzerland.;  and  Huile 
Antique  de  Rose. 

N  B.  Please tt)  be  particular  in  the  Name  and  Num- 
ber —Good  allowance  to  Wholesale  Dealers.         [651 


SODA  Water,  beingat  this  Season  of  the  Year 
in  oniversal  request,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  rc- 
ipectfulTy  informed,  that  A  S.  BURKITT,  Chemist, 
has  prepared  a  POWDER,  With  which  a  Tumbler  of 
the  aliove  Water  roajr .  be  made  at  pleasure,  wiihbut 
trouble,  potteising  all  the  excellence  of  -Soda  Water.— 
SoM  in  stone  Botflet,  vvitfa  the  toperior  advaiitagef  of 
being  more  grateful  to  the  palate,  ami  sd  very  portable. 
It  having  met  wiih  the  approbatbii  of  many  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Proprietor  h  induced  to  make  it  public. 

The  SODAIC  POWDER  if  prepared,  and  sold  only 
by  A.  S.  BtRltiTT,  Chy milt,  No.  29,  Fleet-street,  (op- 
j>oslte  St.  Duns'an's  Chutrh),  and  signed  by  him  — 
Orders  seilt  by  post  immediately  attended  to.  *"* 

NEW  POPULAR  VAUXHALL  SONGS. 

Composed  by  Mr.  SAWDt^soM  mhI  Mr.  Russblli 
Price  Is.  eicb.  . 

O !  we  will  be  married^  my  dcar^  for  a'ihat,  sung  by 
Mrs.  Bland. 

Fair  Araoret  j  or,  A  down  in  the  Woodlands,  sung 
by  Mr  Gibbon. 

The  EltciJon  for  a  Wife,  sung  by  Mr.  Dlgnum. 

Young  Jamie,  my  darling,  b  the  Laddie  for  me,  sung 
by  Mrs.  Margerum.  - 

One  Evening  sitting  Garters  knitting,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Bland. 

Also  a  Second  Sett  of  l6  Airs  in  Mother  Goose, 
price  28. 

-An  easy  SonaU  in  G,  by  L.  Kozeluch,,  price  Is  '^d. 

General  Bennigsen's  March,  by  ditto.  Is.  [692 


INTENDED  NATIONAL  LIGRT  AND  HEAT 
COMPANY. 

1.  Fifteen  Thousand  Subscriptions  filled  esrfy  on 
Thursday,  the  13tK  of  August,  atfll  the  Ust  Fife  Tboa- 
Mod  are  now  idling  at  50  per  Cent,  advance. 

S.  Reserves  mutt  be  paiil  immediately,  <w  be  feline 
quished  in  fa^ur  of  the  present  SubBcri^rs. 

3.  To  obviate  the  immense  pressure  hi  my  Rooms  u6 
Wednesday  evenings,  no  admission  csrt  be  hted  undct 
5f .  or  three  fof  tOs.  6d.  The  free,  ani  the  ts.  Athnis- 
sioo  of  Subscribers,  must  be  fusj^nded,  in  order  thct 
the  amHence  may  liot  annoy  theiKlelves. 

4.  The  Noiblenen  and  Oenftemen  TrtMteef,  wlsbinf 

I  to  giire  |>ublic  proofs  in  lighting  the  fVonts  of  boMi 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Treasury,  Somel^*H(mse, 
Mansion-House,  Bank,  East  India  House,  Pall- Mall, 
Grosrenor,  Portman,and  Finsbury  squares,  and  Cheap- 
tide,  for  which  I  am  to  atk  permisskm,  and  prepare 
estimates,  drc.  my  time  will  be  to  fully  employed,  as  tu 
render  tt  impMstble  to  attend  in  my  Oflllce  fbr  eXplana* 
tipnt,  which  mav  be  had  by  the  printed  Que^tiot^is  .and 
Answers,  and  othet  Publications  oTniinr, 

F.  A.  WINSOR, 
Inventor  mid  Patentee  of  the  Gts  Lights. 
PfellMall,  97. 

N.  B.  The  Deed  remains  for  signature  at  the  Office 
every  day,  from  ten  till  four  o^clock,  but  several  distant 
Subscribers  may  join  in  the  costs  of  one  Power  of  At- 
torney, which  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  ^c.  sent  rouind 
for.  them  for  any  person  to  sign  in  their  name.       £6S3 


«  It  rnnaiir 


DUTTON'S  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  No.  45, 
^  Graeechoprch-street, 

Subscribers  and  «he  Public  are  respectfully  informed, 
that  a  New  Catalogue  of  this  truly  valuable  and  most 
exten^iv-  Natlon-^1  Collection,  will  be  ready  for  in-^ppc- 
tion  in  a  few  wi*»k<,  containing  that  univei'sality  of  Se-  ' 
lection  (^ncientand  VtoAern)  calculated  to  give  satis- 
fiiciion  to  ^very  class  of  readers;  and  from  the  exten- 
sive 3rranp*»menfr,  an  ample  supply  equal  to  any  pos- 
sible demand  for  Town  and  the  British  Dominions  in 
general. 

All  New  Books  added  soon  at.published ;  al^  the 
Magasines  and  Reviews,  for  the  accommodation  of 
SutHcribers. 

Catalogues  and  Terms  nay  be  had  at  the  Library     "j  larder,  dairy , and  storehouse  windows.  Laiders^  Aviafes, 


WIRE  MEAT  SAFES  AND  DlSH  COVERS^ 

To  keep  Meat,  Pnoltry,  Butter,  Cream,  *e.  ftDlh 
flies,  wasps,  and  other  insects  and  vermin ;  the  Wirte 
admits  of  a  free  circulation  of  air^by  which  dressed,  or 
undressed  victuals  may  be  kept  twice  the  time  as  ict  any 
thing  else,  are  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  other  hot  countrtdi,  to  Capuins  df 
ships.  Families  igoing  into  th^  coutitry  for  the  sum- 
mer will  find  them  exnedingly  tl^ful.  Are  to  be  seen 
in  great  variety  at  T.  CATO  and  SON^s  Wire-work 
Manufactory,  B9,  Holbom  hill,  opposite  St.  AodrewH 
Church.  Various  patterns  of  their  much-approiVedVronf 
light  Fences  fbr  parks,  pleasure  grvtunAs,  plantations;, 
Ac.  Light  Hurdles,  a  portable  Fence,  fkx  preferable 
to  wood  fer  dun^bitity  and  appeanante.     Wire^ork  for 


-[665 '  and  PheasMitries  made  to  unj  scale. 
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VINEGAIRE  DE  TQITETTE. 

J.  DELCROIX  r«sp^ifully  iuforros  \he  Nobllitj, 
GentT)',  atMi  Public,  that  he  haft  prepared  a  Vegetable 
Vineg^ire  de  Toilette,  of  the  most  salubrinus  Herbs  and 
Roset,  for  clearing  aoil  refreshing  the  Skin^  Teriuas 
hetted  io  ihe  blood,  derive  firona  it  the  most  6mine^t 
aad  s&fe  eff^U^  without  l^aiFing  rt  course  to  the  daa- 
gerous  experiment  of  a  Lotion.  It  is  particuiarly  re 
conameodad  as  most  gmUful  after  wa&hing  UiQ  face  with 
8o.ip,  and  for  Geatlenaea  after  sliaving  to  remove  the 
painful  nensatioii  occasioned  by  the  razor.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  cleansing  and  oooling  i^e  mouth,  and  for  re- 
storing the  enamel  of  the  teeth  to  original  bdlliaoce, 
while  It  leaves  a'pleasani  fragrant  pTfunaa  of  roses. 

Sold  wholesale  by  ibe  Proprietor,  No.  56,  Puhnd- 
strett;  and  retail  by  the  principal  Perfumers  iu  town 
and  country.  In  botUes  at  Ss.  and  53.  6d.  each.       [677 

VAUXHALL  SONGS. 

published  by  Puaor  and  Button,  75,  St  Paul's 

Church-yard,  London. 

.  1 .'  Come  Jockey,  sweet  Jockey,  sung  by  Mcs.  Bhtnd> 

price  Is. 

8.  The  Squeeze  of  the  Hani, ditto,  Is. 

5.  He's  gone  away  from  me,  ditto.  Is. 

4.  Beneath  the  Weeping  Willow,  ditto,  Is. 
i.  The  Cottage  that  sunds  by  the  Sea,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Margeruro,  U. 

6.  Catch  me  if  you  can,  ditto,  Is. 
f.  Never,  try  him,  ditto,  Is. 

•.  The  Rights  of  Election,  sung  by  Mrs,  Franklin,  Is. 
Q.  Mary  uf  ih^Dale,  sung  by  Mr.  Gihbun,  is. 

10.  The  Y(Ming  Gipsy  has  conquerM  my  heart,  do.  Is. 

11.  Ye  brave  Jolly  Sportsmen,  Is. 

18.  Long  lime  Tve  courtod  you,  Mi^ }  a  Comic  Duet, 
si^ng  by  Mrs.  Bland  and  Mr.  Dignum,  Is. 

Id.  Oh!  1  am  the  Boy  to  be  easy,  sung  by  Mr.  Dig- 
num, Is.  t6i>0 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 
No.  14,Tavistock-8treei,  Covent-Garden. 

JAMES  CREIGHTON,  most  respectfully  Informs 
his  Friends  and  the  Public,  thai  he  continues  to  aug- 
ment his  CircuUting  Library,  by  the  daily  addition  of 
Valuable  and  Expensive  Puulicaiious  in  every  class  pf 
Literature. 

Subscribers  t«  his  Library  may  be  assured  ofbeing 
libcraHy  supplied  with  the  best  Modern  Publicaiious, 
conducive  to  Information,  Amusement,  and  useful 
lo^tructinn. 

Gnteful  to  a  discerning  Public,  for  the  Patronage  he 
has  hitherto  experienced,  J.  Creighion  will  persevere  in 
tlie  uUBoat  exertions  to  merit  a  contiiiuance  of  £a. 

TOUTS. 

Catalogues  and  Cards  of  the  Terms  may  be  had  on 
applicatiooat  the  LibroJ^;  where  attendance  is  given 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening  [685 


TRAVELLING. 
Among  the  modem  works  of  this  natare,  the 
TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION,  price  one  Guinea, 
published  by  LaurU.  and  Whittle,  Fleet-street,  is 
allowed  by  our  best  Tourists  to  hold  a  most  distinguished 
rank.  This  excellent  Itinerary  is  arranged  on  an  entire 
new  plan  b^  showing  the  Rout  from  London  to  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom  (as  far  North  only  as  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen)  and  from  one  Market  Town  to 
another,  with  the  Villages  on  the  way,  and  the  distances 
frem  actual  measurement  affixed  thereto.  It  also  shows 
the  places  where  post-houses  are  kept  for  the*travelYer*s 
convenience.  The  Traveller's  Companion  comprises 
twenty-foar  4tO'Maps  printed  on  fine  paper,  Ttry  neatly 
colotued,  with  a  full  accunte  Index.  .    [66B 


HOGARTH'S   ORIGINAL  AJS1>   GENUINE 
WORKS.  • 

Messrs.  BOYDfeLL  and  Co.  think  it  their  duty,  from 
the  miserable  Copies  of  .the  Works  of  Hogarth,  that 
are  daily  puUI'shcd  irl  this  and  other  countrics,'to  inforip 
the  Public,  that  they  are  the  sole  "Pro,  rieiors  of  the 
ORIGINAL  WORKS  of  that  celebrated  Artist;  for 
which  they  have  long  paid  his  family,  and  still  continue 
to  pay  them,  a  large  annuity  That  the  original  Plates, 
engraved  by  the  hand  of  that  iniiTaiable  Artiit,  or  under 
his  eye,  are  in  v^ry  good  pre:iervation,  and  produce  goo4  - 
Impressions.  Tliey  also  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Public, 
that  since' the  Plates  have  been  in  iheir  poss'  ssion,  they  • 
have  never  allowed  a;iy  Artist  to  piofane  ^hem  by  a 
single  touch,  being  verysensible  th.it  Hogarth's  style  of 
etching  ai)d  engravmg  was  so  masterly,  and  expressed 
what  he  meant  to  convey  so  forcibly,  that  it  throws  all 
(he  imitators,  and  pretended  restorers,  at  a  great  dis. 
tance,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Ikese  miserable 
Copies  with  the  Originals,  whicb  are  read|  for  inspec- 
tion at  Boytlell  and  Co*!». 

The  original  Works  of  Hogarth,  containing  107  large 
plates,  in  one  volume  atlas  folio,  boards,  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Boydell  and  Co.  No.  90,  Cheap -ide,  price  20 
Guineas,  or  21  Guineas,  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
and  accurate  description  of  the  plates,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  by 
John  Ireland. 

Separate  Prints  are  sold  at  the  prices  in  the  Catalogue' 
of  his  Works.  n 

Where  also  is  published,  Hogartli  Illustrated,  by 
John  Ireland,  in  three  vols,  royal  8vo.  price  41.  8s.  6d. 
in  boards,  the  third  Editiou  corrected.  This  work  con-t 
.tains  not  only  ex^lanattuns  of  each  print,  but  various 
anecdotes  of  that  great  aiiibt,  and  of  the  times  iu  which 
he  lived. 

N.  B.  The  third  volume,  compiled  from  Hogarth's 
manuscripts^  and  containmg  upwards  of  forty  prints, 
may  be  had  separate,  price  11.  I6s.  fur  the  completion' 
of  sets,  to  accommodate  those  who  purchased  the  two 
first  volumes  before  the  third  was  published.  [696 


BEAUTY  rest9b:ed. 

T.  COLLICOTT  most  respectfully  informs  the  La^ ' 
dies  in  general,  that  he  has  rnvenfcfi  and  continues  to 
prepare  an  invaluable  Composition,  called  BLOOM,  in^ 
Boxes  at  59.  each.  Itiaa  Vegetable  Composition  |Ser- 
fectly  innocent }  makes,  the  skin  feel  soft  and  pleasant, 
and  gives  the  most  enchanting  colour  to  the  cheek 
that  can  be  Imagined,  so  closely  imitating  Nature  that 
it  cannot  be  discovered.  One'Box  will  prove  to  any 
Lady  the  superior  qualities  of  this  Powder,  which  will 
last,  with  care,  near  two  ye^rs,and  preserve  the  skin  tp 
the  latest  period. 

As  a  soft  delicate  arm  and  hand  coilstitutes  a  great- 
part  of  Female  elegance,  he  begs  leave  16  recommend 
his  PATENT  BLOOM  SOAP,  which  in  all  cHmaies 
has  been  found  to  soften  and  clean  tKe  skin,  and  pre- 
-vent  the  effects  of  the  sun  or  froit ;  superior  to  any 
Soap  now  in  usv>nd  is  p  iriicularly  recommended  for 
the  use  of  ChiMren;  in  Squares  at  Is  each. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  at  his  house.  No.  2.5, 
Francis-street,  Gower-street,  Bedford-square:"  where 
may  be  had,  his  Patent  Hat- Powder,  in  Boxes,  at  Is.  6d. 
each,  which  will  clean,  in  a  superior  style,  20  Chip, 
Straw,  Leghorn,  or  White  Beaver  Hats,  Pink  and 
Nankeen  Dye.  Genuine  Spanish  Salt  ©f  Lemon. 
Durable  Marking  Ink,  frhich  no  art  can  remove. 
Chini.es*  Tooth  Powder,  in  Boxes,  at  28.  each,  parti- 
cuhrly  rnrommended  for  whitening  the  Teeth  and 
sweetening  the  Breath.  The  genuine  reltncd  Russian » 
Oil,in  Half  Pints,  at  7s.  justly  famoUs  for  strengthen, 
ing  the  growth  of  Hair,  can  only  be  had  «f  Hie  sole 
Agent  as  abore,  where  a  respectable  Female  Servant 
always  attends  the  Ladies.  [6M 
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TOM  JONES,  Ac.  *c 


I  LOST  HAPPINESS  REGAINED. 

Any  Lady  of  r«pecUbi1itf  involved  in  distreas  from 
Mny  cxpeciaiion  of  inevii*bl«  disKonour,  aiy  obtain 
coBKihtion  and  •ecwily  and  a  real  IHcnd  in  the  hour  of 

"      *       ■     ~ ^ anxiety  aiy]  peril,  by  addresstog  a  line  (.pott  paid)  to 

Mrs.  Gnmstoo,  No.  18,  Broad-street,  Golden^umre^ 
when  a  private  intenri^  with  the  Adieniser  will  be 
appointed. 

Ladies  thus  situated,  may  depend  upon  the  strHrtcgt 
secrecy  and*  moiheily  atteniion,  combined  with  every 
comfort  so  necessary  on  those  occakions  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  serenity  of  mind  generally  attendant  on 
cnltivated  life.  C^82 


Sheridan,  ever  y«t  ofif<;red  to  the.Piiblic  — The  pub- 
lieaUun  of  these  celebrated  Wt.rks,  well  printed  and 
excellently  adorned,  wiU  commtoceoA  tb«  1st  of 
October  next,  with 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES,  Part  I.  wWeh  will 
be  enibellisheH  with  a  NarrHive  Print,  {engraved  by 
Heath  in  his  best  manner,  from  a  drawing  by  Westali 

.  Tom  Jnnes  will  be  completed  in  twelve  Parts,  and 
will  be  followed  by  J«s*?ph  Andrews,  Amelia,  Peregrine 
Pickle,  Sir  Launcrlot  Greaves,  Roderic  Random, 
Hwmphry  Clinker,  Count  Fathom,  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.  Sentimental  Journey,  Tristram  Shandy,  Man  <rf 
Feeling,  Julia  Roubignc,  Sidney  Biddnlph 

Moot  OF  PUBLICATION. 

1.  Tht  Works  will  be  published  separately,  in 
monthly  Parts, containing  upwards  of  tOO  pag^,  (three 
forming  a  volume),  price  half  a  crown  eachPart. 

S,  The  siae  of  the  Works  will  be  a  smalfocUvo: 
they  will,  be  printed  on  a  beautiful  wove  paper,  and 
botpressed. 

8.  Each  Part  will  be  adorned  with  a  Narritive  Print, 
so  that  every  volume  will  contain  three  maiteriy  En- 
gravings. 

4.  The  Designs  ibr  these  Embellishments  will  pro- 
eeed  from  the  admired  pencils  of  Dcvis,  Owen,Stot- 
bird,  Thomson,  Wcstall,  and  Uwins. 

$  The  Engravings  will  be  furnished  by  Engleheart, 
Meaih,  Laridseer,  Rhodes,  Raimbach,  Anker  Smith, 
Edward  Smith,  5icriven,  and  Warren. 

Sach  is  the  Plan  of  Publication,  which  it  b  hoped 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Public.  When  ex- 
pensive editions  of  Works  of  very  uiferior  merit  are 
daily  announced,  ii  has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that 
our  distinguished  Novek,  so  fruitful  in  the  most  happy 
subjects  for  the  Artist,  have  never  yet  been  appropri- 
ately and  elegantly  illustrated;  but  the  names  of  the 
Gentlemen  io  each  department  of  Art  engaj^ed  to  fur- 
nish the  EmbellishmenU  for  these  Works,  must  prove 
that  this  object  will  now  be  completely  attained.  From 
auch  masters,  every  Print  would  justly  ben  a  price  equal 
to  that  affixed  as  the  value  of  each  Part  t  but  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  Publishec^  so  to  adorn  these  Edi- 
tiom  tha*  th«?y  m^y  mer't  a  plare  even  in  the  library  of 
the  Connoisseur  —The  Prints  will  be  printed  with  pe- 
•uliar  Cdre, on  French  paper;  and  not  one  bad  impres- 
sion %ill  be  admitted. 

London:  Printed ior  John  Hnntand  Carew  Reynell, 

and  C.  Chappie     Published  by  C.  Chappie,  Pall-mall ; 

,    and  sold  by  all  BooksoUers  and  Newsmenr  [099 


TO  MARRIED  LADIES  IN  PARTICULAR. 

The  most  imr>oftant  Domestic  Medicine  everdiaco- 
vercd  is  TURNER'S  IMPERIAL  LOTION,  for  the. 
Cure  of  the  following  Complainu :— InOamtd  breasts, 
of  Lying  in  Worten,  sore  or  ulcerated  Nipples,  Erup* 
tions  of  every  description  incident  to  children,  Opthal- 
mia.  or  Inflammation  in  the  Eyes,  St  Anthony's  Fire, 
the  Piles,  Chilblains,  Scalds,  and  Barm,  and  every  de- 
scription of  inflammation  the  human  body  is  liable  to  ; 
more  particularly  as  an  extraordinary  Beautifier  of  the 
Skin,  rendering  it  cUan,  smooth,  soft,  and  white,  re- 
moving vety  expeditiously  every  sort  of  Pimple,  Erup- 
rion.  Sunburn,  and  defedation  whatsoever ;  it  may  be 
used  without  the  least  restraint,  as  the  Pruprieter  aa- 
sures  the  Public  that  it  does  not  contain  the  smalleat 
particle  of  Mercury,  -and  one  bottle  will  be  a  soAcieot 
conviction  that  it  is  the  roost  valuable  Medjcine  ever 
offered  to  the  Public. 

To  be  had  in  London  only,  at  Allan*s,  T6,  Oxford- 
street,  opposite  the  Pantheon;  at  the  Patent  Medicine 
Warehouse,  23,  Pall  MaUj  Parker,*  14,  South  side  of 
Covent^garden,  near  the  Hummums;  Butler,  4,  Cheap- 
side ;  and  Bolton,  Royal  Exchange,  in  bottles,  4a.  6d. 
or  6s.  doty  included.  [6^ 


BEAUTIFUL  TEETH  AND  GUMS, 
May  be  obtained  with  pleasure  by  making  use  of 
PRlNDON's  ITALIAN  DENTIFRICE,,  which  for 
cleansing  and  preserving  the  Teeth,  rendering  the  Gums 
firm  and  of  a  handsome  colour,  has  not  its  equal.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  Foreign  Demist  of  eminence,  of 
whom  the  Proprietor  purchased  the  Receipe  ;  in  short, 
tor  removing  all  diseases  incid^t  to  the  Teeth  and 
Gums,  sweetening  the  Breath,  and  preventing  the 
Tooth-Ache,  far  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind  be- 
fore offered  to  the  Public ;  a  perfeverauce  in  its  ns«  will 
be  the  surest  way  of  pmring  its  superior  ciRcaey. 

Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  Ward's  j^^edtcine 
Warehouse,  No.  324,  Ilolborn,  and  by  most  Perf^m^ra 
and  Medicine  Venders  in  Town  and  Country. 

Please  to  observe,  that  this  is  truly  innocent  5  and 
unless  "  Prindon**  is  printed  in  the  direction,  it  cannot 
be  the  genuine  Preparation.  [685 


SUMATRA  TOOTH  POWDER, 

This  un^vdUed  Dentifrice,  so  mucfi  the  admiration 
ef  the  Fa&hionable  World,  H  warranted  to  sweeten  the 
breath,  aWd  preserve,  beautify,  and  whiten  the  enamel 
ef  the  Teeth,  The  geouina  have  the  Proprietor^  Coat 
of  Arms  on  the  label  pasted  on  each  box,  aU  others  are 
ebuBUrfeitt. 

Sold,  by  appointment  of  the  Proprietor,  by  Messrs. 
Howafd  and  Evan;,  42,  Long  hne,  Wirit  ^miihfield  t 
Edward  Berry,  Perfumer,  Greek  street,  Soho;  and 
Musn  Jacob  and  Halv,  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  Lon- 
don, Wholesale  Agents ;  und  may  be  bad  retail  ^  most 
of  the  principal  Medicine  Verviers,  Perfumers,  and 
MillineiB,  ia  tbe  United  Kingdom,  fripe  2s.  9d.  per 
box.  [661 


FOR  ERUPTIONS  ON  THE  SKIN.— PURIFYING 
SWEET  CAKES. 

These  CAKES,  which  are  the  invention  of  a  Medical 
Gentleman  of  great  experience,  and  which  act  as  an 
alterative,  without  any  sensible  operation,  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of  children* 
ahd  are  a  most  safe  and  effectual  remedy  for  oil 
eruptions  npon  the  skin,  whether  arising  from  otigipal 
impurity  in  the  blood,  from  the  natural  Small-Pox, 
Mea»lea,  ^.  or  acquired  by  the  Vaccine,  or  Vaiioliis 
Ipocolatkm.  \ 

Sold  by  F.  Newbary  tnd  Sons,  at  the  only  War*, 
bouse  for  Pr  James's  Powder,  No.  45,  St.  Paul^ 
Chnrchryard,  Loiideo,  price  2s.  a  Box,  (containing  20 
cakes  or  dosea),  and  S<i.  dnty.«-*Ol^erve  that  the  woxds 

F.  Ncwbery,  No.  46,  St.  PaiUV  »»«  «ngra^«d  •» 
theatimip.  [673 
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PERUSE  OVER.  AND  YOU'LL  FIND  IT  TO 
YOUR  ADVANTAGE. 

PRINCE'8  PASTE  PEARLS  for  coAcealing  de- 
caved  Teeth  in  front,  so  as  not  to  discover  iheytre  de- 
cayed, is  parikcularly  recommended  to  pcwons  residing 
Sftant  frim  a  Dentist,  ^ho  h»^«  ^^V^f  ^"»*^^,^' 
losing  a  front  Tooth,  as  they  may  anbstitu-e  a  Toot h 
them^selves  in  a  few  minoies.  by  following  ihe  mdosec! 
directions  They  have  been  found  of  infinite  tenr.ce 
by  pefsom  wearing  artificial  Teeth,  who  are  in  thr 
hil^t  of  traveinng,  as  In  case  of  any  accident  the,  «rt 
possessed  of  a  sub&tiute  to  supply  the  ds6ciency,tin 
IhTassistanceof  a  Dentist  can  be  liV^ure*.  Half-a 
guinea  per  box,  containing  six  Paste  Pearls,  or  a  box 
containing  fifteen  at  one  Guinea. 

PRINCE'S  CHERRY  LOTION  for  refreshing  the 
mouth,  and  immediately  sweetening  the  bf^^^S  /*> 
likewii,the  only  article  diacoTered  for  ^^stemng  teeth 
though  ever  so  loose,  and  is  of  pe^i  v^ilue  to  persons 
wearS^g  artificial  icevh  fastened  to  their  natural,  a*  it 
prevents  the  human  teeih  becoming  loose;  a  case  wi»ch 
loo  frequenUy  happens.  Those  who  wwrartificm 
teeth  ought  not  to  be  without «,  as  it  ke^P?  ^^J^*,^; 
and  clean;  also  preserves  and  whitens  the  teeth;  is 
warranted  innocent.  A  «?B1<^  i'^^^"  ^^"Il^^i*^*, 
the  Cherry  Lotibn  is  the  best  Lotion  for  cleansmg  all 
foulness  from  the  mouth,  and  what  is  on  the  totlet  of 
most  persons  of  fashion.  Half  a  Guinea  per  bottle,  or 
»  dozen  for  51.  duty  included. 

PRINCE'S  CHERRY  PASTE,  for  cleansing,  pre- 
serving, and  whitenmg  the  teeth,  curing  the  scurvy  m 
the  gums,  making  the  guins  and  lips  of  a  healthy  red, 
is  pkiasant  to  the  palate,  and  warranted  innocent.  The 
Cherry  Paste  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Nobility.  Thoae 
who  once  uw  it  will  never  make  use  of  any  tooth 
powder,  they  bwng  generally  of  •  sandy  nature,  and 
C  constant  us'mg,  destroy  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 
The  Cherry  Paste  ia  2s.  6d.  pe^po^  or  one  dozen  at 
II.  4s.  duty  included. 

Each  article  is  signed  **  Prince*'  on  the  outside,  anH 
may  be  had  of  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  Prince,  No.  'o33, 
Oxford-Btrect;  and,  ^y^apP«'''^?™«"l'°/„^*^'"-2*[?" 
ing  and  Howell  (late  Dydeand  Scribe)  89,  Pall  Mall ; 
Ml  BuUer,  4,  Cheapsidc,  comer  of  Patemogter-row ; 
Mr.  Rigge,  No.  65,  Cheapside,  and  at  his  warehouse, 
62  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square ;  Bacon  and  C<». 
Oxford-street, opposite  New  Bond  street ;  Withers,  and 
Co  W9,  Strand;  Mr.Tarner,  70,  New  Bond  street; 
MissRandell,  (bte  Tutt)  Royal  Exchange,  London ; 
Mr  Bull,  79,  Dame^treet,  Dublin;  Mr.  Coghlan, 
32,  Grand  Parade,  Cork;  Mr.  Raeburn,  North-bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Collins,  Salisbury  ;  Mr.  Cru  well 
Bath  5  Mrs.  Jones,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  HudMm,  Carobrirfge  ; 
Mrs.  Gregory,  Btighton ;  Mr.  Burgess,  Ramsgate ;  Mr. 
Seldon,  Cheltenham;  and  of  most  Venders  in  Town 
and  Country. 

CMmfrom  any  part  of  the  country  wUl  be  sent  by 
cMeh,  dii«Md  to  Mr.  Prince,  ^33,  Oxford- street- 
Venders  wishing  to  vend  the  above  articles,  by  send 
ing  their  oidcrs  to  the  Proprietor,  or  to  any  whoje^al*- 
Vender  they  deal  with  in  London,  will  be  supplied,  and 
f^ceive  Uheral  aUowanor.  .    L^'^ 


HORWOOD  WELL  WATER. 

A  CLEAR  SKlti  must,  notwi'hsUnding  the  dis- 
sembled indifference'  of  those  who  a  *t!Ct  to  copsidttr  as 
an  eff«»minacy  the  intrfid  ucr-on  of  Medicine  in  there-  " 
lii'f  of  nature  for  the  o^txining  oi  impn^vkig  mi  a  f  lir 
complexion,  always  be  an  object  ef  mention  ludlUuch 
S'  aspire  to  the  rendering  of  thfir  person^  n<»t  only 
agreeable  to  otliers  but  comfortable  to  them  elves.— 
Toward*  the  gratification  of  a  de<ire  sa'iMuirJ,  >o 
harmless  *"d  we  may  add  so  coi'nmendabl  •.  wt:  ar  in- 
duced to  off-T  the  as«^jsunce  of  the  H  >RWOOO 
WELL  WATER,  as  a  Medicine  hitherto  alioRether 
unequalled,  a  trial  of  which  will  render  conviocing 
nroof  of  it*  inftni^esuperioriy.  to  every  remedy  of  ihe 
kind  hitherto  off -red  to  the  public,  whether  obirudrd 
tursale  in  the  form  of  a  Soap  or  LoiiuD,  Sec,  und-^r  ^be 
mostextravagan'.  recomniendatoiy  pff^MMriom,  which, 
it  is  manifest  m  ust  of  nw:esM«y  ret^io.  however  purified, 
the  noxious  p. nicies  of  Alkali,  Lead,  or  Mercury^  «he 
bane  of  ilelicat-  qonstitoiion'*,  and  wbo^c  application 
daily  and  invariably  produces  the  mo-t  dretdrul  conse- 
quences, such  at  Paral>tic  aff  ctious,  liss  "if  ^igiu,  (of 
which  a  melancholy  .^xaiiple  has  laitly  t*ki'n  »»'.u-  •  ia 
a  person  of  Beauty,  Rank,  and  Fa^hiou)  ;  I'hs  or  T.eth, 
and  generally  an  off?n$iy  -  te  id  breah.  The  Ho  ^.ood 
.Well  Water  is  a  natural  pr>duc  iou,  void  <»f  Mu»  ral 
loisons,  and  after  a  trial  of  thr  ehuiuUed  yeurs,  during 
which  period  it  has  becinnl^e  pt-^s.-ssion'of  ihu  a.iciunt 
and  respectable  family  of  he  GAPPERS,  lias  been 
perpetually  us'd  with  invariable  succi-s^,  a^d  it  is  with 
confidence  recomm«*nded  as  a  specific  m  ti  I hun  affec- 
tions, Indigestions  and  Dtbili  y,  especially  from  long 
residence  in  warm  climoiej^,  m  Scr6fula,Scuiv%,  E.y. 
sipela?.  Aridity  of  the  Stomach,  and  Asthma;  and  it  ■ 
has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  cuiing  themo^v  violent 
eruptions  on  the  face.  .  Its  influence  Is  aluiohv  in- 
stantaneous in  the  improvement  of  natural  coMieli. 
ness,  tlie  removal  of  PimpI  s,  Fr  ckle«.  bl«»tch-a,  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions,  rendering  the  "kin  at  ooco  , 
clear,  smooth,  and  elastic,  and  endowing  it  with  the 
actual  blooming^low  and  a*  pearance  of  juvenile  beauty, 
IS  well  as  ih- effectual  manner  in  which  i.  causes  every  , 
blemish  and  impurity  to  di«?ppear,  a r?  indeed  a«iooish-  , 
ing,  and  surpass  'be  mo«t  elabt»rite  desciiption.  In  its  , 
applicMion  it  is  mild,  in  it* effects  certa*n,iioi  produc- 
ing inflammation,  efflorescence,  or  beat,  and  when  akea 
internally,  (which  those  poi*on.  us  lotion>,  Ac  tannot 
without  certain  deadly  effec'B),its  operation  is  i:.iid  (noA 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste) :  ir  liquifies  slimy,  fo- 
nacious,  inspissated  humours,  corfe*  ts  their  acrinK>ny, 
clears  he  obstructed  passages,  and  proniot.san  -grec- 
able  and  healthy  circnllion;  ».nd,  by  extending  its 
operation  to  the  very  source  and  principle  of  disejse, 
remarkably  restores  iind  increases  tone  and  elas  icity,  , 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  and  invigor.tes,  the 
whole  system.  Andi's  benign  influence  is  soon  felt, 
and  in  most  cases  a  cure  effected,  by  a  few  week*  re* 
gular  use  of  it. 

The  Water  is  s->ld  at  2*.  9d  per  Bottle,  or  0*.  per 
dozen,  a*  the  Wholesale  Warehouse,  Knightsbridge, 
opposite  Slo.me street;  and  RfUil  at  Mr.  F«>re'u Print  ' 
Shop,  comer  of  S.^ckville-stn-et,  Piccadilly;  Mr  Gold- 
i  »g.  Perfumer,  Cornhill ;  and  at  Bacon's,  I  M)«  Oxford- 
street  ;  also  at  Mr.  S.iv -g  %  Libnry,  .^rgyle  rreet, 
Bath;  Shepperd*s, opposite  Kxch  ng  ,  Bristol ^  Pert ny» 
.Sherborne  ;  and  one  resi>ecuble  V'  nder  in  mos*-  Towns 
in  England,  and  of  the  Proprietor,  at- Balaam  House, 
Wincanton. 

N.  B.  Pamphlets  on  its  efficacy^  containing  a  num-  * 
her  of  respecuble  Cases,  may  be  had  of  the  Veaders, 
at  fid.  each.  i^^ 
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FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  HAIR. 

LAOreS  ind  GENTLEMEN,  who  wUh  the  oroar 
mentof  a  FINE  HE\D  of  HAIR,  need  only  make  a 
fair  trial  of  the  RU SSI  \  OIL,  panic uUrlv  as  it  is  found 
so  neoe««ary  to  niomen  the  11  ir  when  dressing  ;  it  is 
used  by  the  Royal  Farofly,  and  Ladies  of  the  first  circle 
It  is  a  uouhsher  and  imprdfer  to  iu growth,  pre?enU  its 
fWli  »g  <»ff,  and  is  so  groat  a  preserver  and  strenKthencr 
tit  the  Hair,  a»  to  prevent  it  becoming  bald  or  turning 
grey,  to  the  latest  period ;  alto  restores  Hair  on  bald 
pla*^.  Several  G.»ntl  men,  who  hate  been  bald  bawf 
declared,  after  using  the  Russia  Oil  regul*fly  for  three 
months,  became  nearly  covered  with  hair.  It  is  rrcom- 
mended  to  Ladies  who  use  dressing  irons,  as  it  prevents 
the  ill  effects  occasioned  by  their  heot.  It  b  of  much 
use  'o  those  who  wejr  artificial  Hair,  as  it  gives  it  a 
natural  gloss  — •?«  per  bottle,  or  one  bottle  contaiotng 
fcur  small,  at  a  Guinea. 

To  be  had  of  the  Proprietor,  383,  Oxford  street ;  and, 
by  appointm^ent,  at  most  principal  Perf»iner»  in  Eng- 
land, Irelnnd,  and  Scotlsnd. 

Caution.— The  efficacy  of  the  Russia  Oil  has  of  late 
been  complained  of,  occasioned  by  unprincipled  per»on» 
circulating  counterfeits,  which  is  imposed  on  dtffireat 
Shopkeepers,  particularly  Hiir-dressers,  by  Impostors, 
vrho  travel  about,  asserting  themselves  the  proprietor. 
Purchasers  of  the  Ru^&ia  Oil  are  recommended  to  ob' 
serve,  the  label  on  the  outside  of  each  bottfe  is  signed 
«  Mochrikuftky  and  Prince,**  in  gold  ink-i-Shop- 
keepers  wishing  to  be  supplied  with  the  genuine  Russia 
Oil,  by  applying  to  the  Pfopirielor,  A.  Piince,  333, 
Oxford  street,  or  at  any  WTiolesale  Perfumer  or  Medi- 
cine Vender's  which  they  detl  with  in  London,  will  re- 
ceive  liberal  allowance. 

•i,*  Beware.— The  show-bills,  also  the  wrappers  of 
the  counterfeits,  arc  exactly  imitated  with  )he  Russian 
^gle;  it  is  therefore  particulariy  necessary  to  observe, 
that  it  is  signed  as  above  ^  at  any  Russia  Oil  selling 
without  that  signature^  are  counterfeits,  and  the  circu- 
lators iibpostors.  [690 


aUEEN*S  DENTIFRICE,  AND  BALSAM  OF 
MYRRH. 

The  attention  of  4he  Ladies  is  invited  to  those  excel- 
lent Vreparaiions  for  beautitying  the  Teeth  and  Gums 
Various  have  been  the  compositioos  offered  to  the 
•ubiic  for  that  purpose,  but  none  hav£  ever  yet  united 
the  most  agreeable  form  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
elBcacy,  a  t^sk  which  the  proprietor  flaiterft  himself  he 
has  performed,  sod  hopes  that  bis  eodea.vours  to  ob- 
.Tiate  thos'j  inconveniences  which  attend  the  use  of  all 
ether  Dentifrices,  will  meet  with  a  liberal  encourage- 
neot  frum  the  Ladies  for  whose  use  these  preparations 
are  princpally  designed.  They  give  to  the  Gums  a  beau- 
tiful,tint,  and  preserve  the  Teeth  from  decay,  prevent- 
hif  the  pain  and  offensive  breath  that  invariably  at- 
tends J-— and  aj(  nothing  ha»h  or  injurious  enter  into 
their  conpositloo,  there  is  not  the  least  risk  of  impair- 
ing the  enamel.  The  increasing  demand  for  the  above 
articles  having  produced  variouA  imiutions,  the  public 
are  requested  to  observe,  that  the  envelope  of  each  is 
aigned  "  E.  Ab»>ey.'' 

^M  by  Mcs^rt.  Hornlig.aod  Maw,  No.  20,  Fen- 
churoh-straet ;  J.  Vade,  4'>,  Cornhill;  Butler,  Cheap- 
tide  j  Bolton,  Royal  Exchange  ^  Oolding,  Cornhill ; 
Tutt,  South-gate,  Royal  Exchange  *,  and  by  mast  of  the 
principal  Parfuiaert  In  the  metfopolis,  |^649 


FALEUR  AND   DE  LAFOITS  IMPROVED  MI- 
NERAL  TLETH. 

No.  19,  Woburo^place,  Russellrsqiiare* 

Mr.  FALRUR^  im|>r<>Med  n^th;  the  liveliest  semt  of 
gratitude  for  the  counlemnceand  soppoitlf^  has  already 
experienced  in  his  profession,  feels  it  his  duty  tocautioo 
the  PubKc,  but  more  particularly  those  Ladica  aad 
Gentlemen  who  have  honour*  d  him  with  their  notice, 
against  the  inviUoua  attacks  of  a  man,  who,  actuated  by 
maijceaiid  disa|>pMintment,  is  indefatigable  in  his  ef- 
forts to  injure  him  in  the  public  estimation.  The  un- 
generous calumny  has  been  given  in  various  publica- 
tions, but  fo  cautiously  worded,  that  Mr.  F.  cannot  drag' 
him  before  a  Tribunal  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Fateur  disdains  to  fqllow  the  envious  disap- 
pointed individual  in  the  low  and  scurilous  language 
he  has  thnnfht  proper  to  adopt;  his  aims  apd  wishes 
are  tt*  recommend  himself  to  a  geaerous  pybltc  by^  Jili 
cffurts  to  please^  and  »o  far  has  he  succeeded  as  t^  be 
enabled  now  to  ai.*  «mnce  that  several  »f  his  much  re- 
spected patroni.andlfiends,  who  have  felt  indignant  at 
the  un^^enerous  and  undeserved  calumny,  have  voluo-, 
tarily  come  forward,  and  generously  desired  that  they 
may  be  referred  to,  as  vouchers  of  his  capability  in 
his  art. 

Mr.  F.  has  also  to  produce  a  specimen  of  this  adver- 
tfsing  Artist's  skill-^nine  Artificial  Teeth,  vfhich  be 
got  from  a  Gentleman  who  rank«  high  in  the  State, 
with  permtaslon  to  use  his  name,  and  for  which  he  was 
sbamefully  charged  siyiy  guineas ! ! ! 

Mr.  Faleur  begs  leave  to  add,  that  ip  oooseqaence 
of  varK»us  experiments  he  lias  succeeded  in  making 
his  Mineral  Teeth  so  iDCornj^itible,  that  he  engages  to 
replace  them,  free  of  ex  pence,  if  they  are  ever  known 
to  wear  or  change  colour.  Their  effect  will  proye  so 
beneficial  as  to  answer  every  purpose  of  mastication  ^ 
and  their  appearance  so  natural  as  (o  impose  on  the 
critical  obsciver.  [6T2 


TO  THE  AFFLICTED  IN  THE  FEE.T. 

J.  LAlDLOW,CHIROrODIST,  most  retpectfolty 
informs  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public,  that  be 
has  removed  fvoai  Gro«velK)^straet  te  No. 9, New  North- 
street,  Red  Lion-square,  where  he  continues  to  teee«v» 
Patients  for  the  Cute  of -the  most  inveterate  Corns, 
Bad  Nails,  Callosities,  and  Burnions.  Ladies  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fri'^ays,  Irom  eleven  till  five ;  Gentlemen, 
on  Mondays  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  three 
till  seven.  Ladies  and  Gentlfroen  waited  on  at  their 
own  homes,  every  day  in  the  week  (Sunday  excepted), 
from  eight  hi  the  rooming  till  two.  In  cases  of  th» 
most  inveterate  Corns,  immediate  relief  i^  given,  and 
cures  generally  performed  by  a  few  dressings.  [Qb7 


AROMATIC  SPIRIT  OF  VINEGAR, 

Prepared  by  £.  Complin,  Chymist,  No.  41,  Bishops- 

gate  Within,  London. 

This  Spirit  is  a  certain  Antidote  to  all  coniagioits  dis*> ' 
eokses,  malignant  fevers,  dec.  BttMons  aipwfad  iNiii 
fainting  or  hysteric  fits,  will  iiod.it  useful  to  Ufdnl}  laj 
and  all  who  ai'cod  the  sick,  or  visit  places  where  io- 
fcction  prevails,  should  be  provided  with  it.  A  letter 
fVom  Lr.  Truit"r,  Physician  to  his  Majesty *s  Fleet,  givea 
with  each  bottle,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  considered  by  the 
publie  as  a  sufficient  testimony  of  its  tfficacy.  Sold  ia  ' 
stopfer  bottles^  price  2s.  Gd,  [6M 
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FO*  THE  TEETH  aK1>  GTTMS.    . 

Patrohiiied  and  u^ed  iy  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
D<ik«s  of  Clarence  and  Kent,  and  Gentlfmen  in 
th^Navj  and  Army^  who  have  found  the  goc)d  effects 
in  long  voyages. 

TROTTER'8  ORIENTAL  DENTIFRICE,  or  ASIA- 
TIC TOOTH  POWDER,  hat  b«en  for  iwenty  ye^r? 
recoinmended,  a  single  box«  i  sufficient  quuntitv  *f> 
ascertain  its  efficacy  and  virtutrs,  being  acicipvi edged  by 
4he  most  respect-able  medical  authorities;,  aft?d  \iy  mnny 
and  recommended.  The' Powder  cleanses  and  be4utifi(*-» 
Ihe  teeth,  sweeteng  the  brc.ith,  ponses^e^  no  acid  tha- 
tan  corrodi;  the  enamel,  an  1  puts  a  beautiful  polish  ott 
the  Teeth.-i-Krora  itfs  asiringency  it  strcngihens  the 
gums,  eradica»es  the  scurvjr,  (whicS  often  proves  the 
destruc'ton  of  a  arhole  set  of  te«>h)  preserves  sound 
teeth  from  deciy.  KvlI  what  has  enh.inced  it  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  ot 
using  it,  i$,  that  it  prevents  the  return  of  the  tooth 
llche^with  which  befoie  rhey  had  been  violently  afftict- 
cd.  Likewise* Tincture  whtch  posso«sc<  the  power  or 
eaiing  th.*  most  violent  Tooth-ache,  and  is  a  wash  with 
the  Powder. 

A  Ciuiion— Any  A'«iatic  Tooth  Powder,  without 
"*'  M.  Trotter,**  on  the  siamp,  are  counterfeits.  SolH, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  her  Warehouse,  No  0,  Ueau- 
fort-buildings,  Srand  ;  also  of  Mr.  Davison  Perfumer 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  his  Warehouse,  Parliament 
street,  Dublin  ;  attd  most  of  the  principal  Houses  in 
Town  and  Country.  [608 


ROSS'S  ACHME; 

OR,  PERrECriON  or  RnMAH    NATURE. 

ROSS  resptcifully  acquaints  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  tha  whoTe  F.ishion**ble.  World,  that  his  Head 
dn^M  With  the  PRtent  Spring,-  ane  from  three  to  ten 
^tneas  efch,  warranted  superic*r  to  any  other*  at  what- 
•Ai^er  prico.  The  shades  are  juditiously  matched,  and 
so  systematically  made,  as  to  imitate  nature  in  every 
respect,  with  the  ioos«  and  short  curly  fine  Hair  that 
gTTJtrs  ia  the  neck— no  mixture  of  Hair— >jil  pore 
colours.  They  will  dreft  in  any  shape  or  form  that  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  the  Lady  is  inclined  to,  suprrior  to  a 
l^-Rfy^  owh  Hair,  and  (which  is  a  great  acquisition)  in 
ah  eighteenth  part  of  the  lime. 

Rof!i*s  Bandeau's  of  Jong  Hair,' all  of  one  length  ;  h's 
variegated  Bandeau's ;  his  lufied  and  plaited  Bandeau'^ ^ 
his  tufit  of  various 'colours  and  lengths,  u)l  new  ioven- 
ttdns,  from  half-a  guinea  to  on^,  two^  three,  four,  and 
€Te  guineas  each. 

'  Cominon  Crops  hestitlsells  attwoand  three gatjieas, 
%hich  are  superior  to  those  made  by  others  at  ten  and 
twenty  guineas  each.  Natural  Ct;rls  from  three  to  five, 
siZy  and  seven  guineas,  which,  for  lightness,  elegance^ 
&nd  ease,  cannot  b?  equalled  5  to  all  Which  are  placed 
Ehmie  Sprkigs  of  gold,  sihrer,  and  steel,  as  the  case  may 
require,  and  for  which  no  additional  charge  is  made ; 
tboitgh  these  Spthigs  hate  been  invented  by  great  dili- 


f;ence,  and  brought  to  pcrfectioa  at  a  very  large  e^« 

pence* 

Ko^s  cautions  tlie  public  from  purchasing  PerukA 
and  Headdresses,  except  at  his  House;  since,  from 
the  great  demand  for  them,  hecanr/>tscU  to  theTrade, 
nor  hAshe  any  connexion,  in  that  line  o/biuiiusif  with 
any  maii  whatever.  He  begs  the  public  likewist!  to 
notice,  that  he  is  not  thept-rson  who  advertises  **  Old 
I'Vigsut  reduced  prkes  :'*'*  the  uncommon  demand  for 
hisPeruk'.s  of  all  kinds,  renders  \\U  d'^ing  so  impossible. 
Ross  has  on  sale  the  greati-si  clioit-r  of  natural,  forced- 
natural,  and  curlej  h-iir  Perukes  of  any  other  person  : 
which  may  be  examined  in  the  natural  stnte  by  those 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  arecuiious  enongb  10 chose 
before  it  is  manufactured.  [674 


WITHERS' 
SICILIAN  BLOOM  OF  YOUTH  AND  BEAUTTj 

OR  IMPALPABLE  VEGETABLE  POWDER  POR.THS  Si;iM> 

h  recommended  to  the  Ladies  with  th«>  utmost  <ie-" 
grec  of  confidonce,  as  the  most  exquisite  production  in 
the  universe,  for  beautifying  the  skin.  It  conimunT« 
cates  the  most  ,brtlliant  and  natural  fairness  that  cam 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  possesses  this  pre>eminen( 
excellence,  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  most 
scrutinizing  observer,  bu<  looks  like  the  native  bloom  of 
health  taken  from  the  neck  «f  youth  and  be.iuty  and 
placed  on  the  skin  to  which  this  powder  i>  ipplied. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  William  Wi'hers,  at  his 
Patent  Medicine  Warehouse,  No.  220,  Strand,  near 
Temple-Bar;  Mr  Overton,  No  47,  New  Bond-street, 
London— .Mrs.  Marriott,  Walks,  Bith;  Mrs.  Shier- 
cliffe,  St.  Augustine's  Parade,  Bristol;  Mr.  Rusher, 
Reading;  Messrs.  Attree  and  Phillips,  Herald  Office, 
Brighton ;  and  by  every  respectable  Perfumer,  Book* 
seller,  and  Medicine  Vender  in  all  the  principal  towns 
n  the  United  Kingdom.— Price  8s.  6d:  per  Packet.— 
Five  Packets  for  Halfsi-Guinea,  or  Twelve  in  one  for 
a  Guinea. 

To  avoid  imposition  pleisc  to  ask  for  Withers'  Sicilian 
Bloom,  and  observe  that  the  label  on  each  packet  is 
signed  in  the  Proprietor's  hand* writing,— *^  William 
WlTHEKS.^  [687 

FOR  MAKING  THE  HAIR  GROW.       \ 

The  unexampled  success  of  STl  R  ACI  A's  IT  A  LI  AN 
OIL  has  met  with  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  in 
making  the  hair  grow,  both  thick  and  long,  and  pre- 
venting its  falling  off  (which-it  will  do  in  twenty  four 
hours  after  illness)  continues  to  be  the  most  f.isionable 
Pomade  with  Ladles  of  high  rank,  since  powder  is  out  ' 
of  use,  by  keeping  the  head  and  hair  perfectly  clean  ; 
and  making  the  hardest  haira^  soft  a<;silk,  ai  the  same 
time  giVfes  It  a  most  beautiful  natural  appe^^rance,  pre- 
vents i's  turnltig  grey,  and  even  if  on  the  change,  \,\\\ 
roturn  the  hair  to  its  natural  colour.  The  Lady  of  Sir 
John  Smith  has  done  the  proprietor  the  high  honour  m 
giving  him  the  liberty  to  say  thai  Lady  Smith  hai  found 
C'-eat  benefit  from  the  u«e  of  the  Oils,  both  in  length- 
ening and  thickening  th^  hair,  and  in  keeping  the  head 
and  hair  so  perf^tly  clean  as  to  render  the  use  of  m 
small  tooth  comb  unnecessary. 

Ci/tf^ioR.— Those  Ladies  #ho  porchaBte  Sttracla*t 
Italian  Oils,  will  please  to  observe  that  they  are  always 
in  pots,  with  the  Proprietor's  name,  Johnson,  signed 
on  the  label  across  the  pot.  * 

To  be  had  at  the  ProprfetorV,  No.  94,  Newman* 
street,  Oxford-street ;  Golding,  No.  42,  Comhill ;  and 
at  all  the  principal  l^erfumers  in  Town  and  Country,  at 
5s.  a  pot,  or  31.  14?.  a  dozen,  (655 
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DOMESTIC  COOKERY. 

Thi§  Day  is  pub!i<lwt<,  in  a  rieat  and  closely  printed 
•    Volume,  «m«n  Oct  »vo,  containing  Tf  n  useful  Plates, 
price  7^.  61.  in  h/urd^,  a  new  Edition  of 

A  NLW  SYSTEM  of  DOMESTic  COOKERY, 
formed  upon  principle!*  of  Economy,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  priv.-»te  ?'amilies.  To  which  are  prefixed,  Mis- 
ctlUneous  Observa'ions  for  the  V>*^  of  a  Mi'Jtress  ofa 
Family. — ^The  whole  tending  to  unite  elegance  with 
economy,  and  to  produce  the  same  appearance  vrtih 
less  <  X pensive  means. 

This  Edition  u  improved  by  the  introduction  of  many 
exccUeat  Receipts ;  and  »h  Miscellaneous  Observations, 
which  form  the  principal  "Novely  of  this  Work,  and 
which  haire  beer  fbuivl  so  exc^^ingly  useful,  are  a«g. 
nented  with  numerous  and  improved  Remarks,  which 
rend«*r  this  p.irt  of  fhc  Work  infinitely  serviceable  to  a 
lady  desirous  of  directing  the  proper  regulainns  of  her 
lioukehold.  There  are  also  added,  a  Chapter  npon 
>*  Curving,"  wherein  plain  rules  arc  given  for  atiaining 
thai  useful  art,  illustrated  by  several  appr9]>riate  En- 
gravings, ••  Cookery  for  the  Sick,**— Receipts  for 
"  C^niRf  Furniture,*'— and  **  Directiuni  for  Ser- 
iranta** 

The  Whole  is  the  genuine  work  of  a  lady,  who 
formed  it  for  the  use  of  her  own  family. 

Printed  for  Joho  Murray,  Fleet-street,  ind  J.  Hard- 
ing, St.  JaroesVstreet,  London  ;  and  A.  Constable  and 
Co.  Edinburgh  — It  is  sold  also  by  every  Bookseller 
throughout  the  Empiro.  [C78 


This  day  H  pubKsl^cN),  elegantly  printed  in  small  8vo. 
wi(h  an  Engraving  aftrr  a  design  by  Westall,  price 
7t.  6d.  in  boards,  the  Third  Edition  of 

ROMANCES ;  consi<tting  of  a  Persian^  a  Roman, 
and  an  Arcadian  Romance. 

By  I.  DMSRAELI. 

Printed  for  John  Murray,  Fleet-street,  London ;  and 
A.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

Of  ythom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  Literary  Miscellanies,    Second    Edition,  12mo. 
4s.  fid.  boards. 

2.  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols. 
avo.  11.  U.  boards.  [679 


This  Day  is  published. 
In  2  YoU.  small  870.  price  78.  Cd.  in  boards, 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  of  Mm.  CHA- 
PONE;  conUining  her  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Richardson  on  the  subject  of  Parental  Authority  and 
Filial  Obedience;  a  Scries  of  Letters  to  Mrs.  Eliz 
Carter ;  and  some  Fugitive  Tieces,  neter  before  pub 
lished.  To  these  is  prefixed  an  Authentic  Life  of  the 
Author,  drawn  up 

BY  HER  OWN  FAMILY. 

Printed  for  John  Murray,  Flret-street,  London;  and 
A.  Conmbte  and  Co.  Edinburgh.   *  [<;80 


STAINS  OF  RED  PORT  WINE, 
Tea, Fruit,  Mildew,  and  every  Vegetable  Matter,  ace 
entirely  removed  from  Table  Linen,  Leather  Breeoies, 
Cotton*,  Muslins,  Laces,  and  other  Articles  of  Dresa, 
by  HUDSON'S  CHEMICAL  ^LEACHING  LI- 
QUID  h  also  removes  the  above  Stams  fr^m  Ladies' 
Buff  Dresses,  without  injuring  the  buff  colour,  and  re* 
<itores  all  kinds  of  linen  to  tbek  ortgtnal  whiteness,  wYictL 
discoloured  by  bad  washing,  disuse,  or  long  sea- voyages, 
without  any  injury  to  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 

Prepared  ancl  sokl  by  Hudson  and  Co.  Cham  tats,  27, 
Haymarket  t  Sbld  also  by  Harding  and  Howel,  89,  Pall- 
mall,  late  Dyde  and  Scribe;  Rigfs,  65,  Cheapside; 
Vade,  46,Cornhill ;  Bacon  and  Co.  150,  Oxford-street ; 
Davison  and  Son,  69,  Fleet-street ;  Gregory ,  Brightoa; 
Burgess,  Raoisgate ;  Garner,  Margate;  Wotateohoiffie, 
York;  Bull,  Dublin;  Coghlan,  Cork;  Baxter,  and 
Scott,  Edinburgh ;  and  in  all  the  principal  Towns  ia 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  bottles  at  ds.  each. 

Hudson  and  Co.  beg  leave  to  caution  the  Poblk 
against  Imitations  of  this  article,  under  the  naipe  of  any 
other  perM>n.  It  has  been  used  and  approved  by  many 
respectable  Fatnilies,  and  in  the  Army  for  many  years; 
but  they  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  effects  of  any  that 
is  not  prepared  by  themselves.  [686 

THE  GENUINE  CHARCOAL  DENTIFRICE, 
Prepared  only  by  the  Proprieton, 

RERNOT  and  BLAKE,  Chemist8,.dd,  St.  JamesV 
street,  London,  is  nnexceptionably  become  the  siost 
esteemed  and  general  Tooth  Powder  now  in  use ;  it  has 
decidedly  the  claim  to  pro-eminence  over  all  olher 
kinds,  by  combining  every  requisite  property  essential 
to  the  impro^emept  of  Teeth,  and  preservation  of  the 
Gums. 

K.  and  B.  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  state  to  the 
Public,  that  the  very  great  demand  for  the  Genuine 
Prepared  Charcoal,  has  occasioned  such  various  imtta- 
ttens,  that  unless  they  are  particular  in  asking  for  their 
Preparation,  they  undergo  a  great  risk  of  a  spurious 
kind  being  imposed  upon  them.  Price  2s.  eac^  box, 
bearing  their  signature.    None  oth^r  is  gennine. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  at  their  Warehouse,  No.  53, 
St.  JamesVstreet ;  by  Mr.  Samuel  Berry,  Wholesale 
Agent,  Greek-street,  London ;  at  most  of  the  Watering 
Places,  and  principal  Towns  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  [691 


For  CLEANING  and  BEAUTIFYING  the  TEETH, 
PREP  A  R  ED  CHARCOAL  and  CONSENTR  ATED 
SOLUTION. 

Charcoal  from  iu  antiseptic  properties  has  long  been 
recommended  bv  the  first  professloiial  men  it  die  most 
efficacious  Tooth  Powder  that  can  he  used  for  deaaiag, 
whitei>ing,  and  preserving  the  Teeth,  reoicviog  the 
Scurvy  from  \h6  Gams,  and  destroying  tbefoeior  arising 
from  curious  teeth,  which  contaminates  the  breath,  and 
is  incapable  of  injuring  the  enamel. 

From  the  great  reputation  the  genuine  prcparatka 
invented  by  Edm.  Lardner  (Chemist  to  the  Duke  and 
Duches  of  York),  has  acquired,  many  imitations  are 
daily  offinred  for  s^e;  the  triie  only  is  signed  Edm. 
Lardner  on  the  Label.  ^    * 

It  is  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  No.  56,  PicadiUy, 
corner  of  Albany,  in  Boxes  and  Bottles,  at  2s.  dd. 
each  ;  is  also  sold  retail  by  Newbery,  St.  PaulVChurcb- 
Yard ;  .  Rigge,  Cheapside ;  Vade,  CornhUI }  Davtem, 
Fleet-street,  and  Clarke,  Borough.  [69* 


Londwt  Printtd  bjf  and  for  J  ou»  Bell,  Proprietvr  of  iht  IVeekly  /ffetfen^er,  fUmikamjfim'StreHf  Sirmti. 

September  I,  1807. 
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A  l^ETTERTO  MRS., LLOYD  GIBBON, 

OF  SACKVlLLS-srilEET,  LONDON. 

<<  My  dtiir  Madam,  to  thank  you,  or  b€  grateful 
to  you,  for  the  essential  service  you  hate  been  to  me, 
would  be  impossible.  I  feel  all  the  gratitude  that  I  am 
capable  of,  which  is  more  than  1  can  express  ;  but  not 
as  much  as  you  are  entitled  to  from  me.  You  have 
almost  restored  me  to  health,  after  a  pairfful  and  tedious 
suffering  of  ten  years.  You  I  must  consider  as  my  pre- 
server, with  your  Patent  Stats,  together  with  your 
other  ingenious  contrivance  for  Pendulous  and  Weak 
Bowels ;  otherwise  I  must  necessarily  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  my  unfortunate  complaint.  Now,  thank  God, 
and  you,  I  have  no  fear;  for  while  I  live  I  shall  never 
cease  to  remember  you  with  every  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude.   And  believe  me,  my  dear  Madam,  to  be, 

*'  July  1 0,1 807 .         Your  most  grateful  and  obliged, 

A.  M*D." 

N.  B.  The  original  Letter  may,  for  batitftction,  be 
seen  at  Mrs.  Lloyd  Gtbbon*s,  together  with  many 
others  to  the  same  effect.  [740 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  OF  CUCKFIELD 
Has  occasioned  no  small  wonder  even  among  the 
Medical  tribe,  a  much  greater  Phenomenon  would  it  be 
were  the  votaries  of  Fortune*s  Wheel  to  sleep,  or  even 
dose,  beyond  the  Upse  of  the  present  momentous  New 
Loitery  Plan.  If  it  ever  behoved  Adventurers  to  be 
broad  awake  it  should  be  to  a  Plan  that  contains  two 
Schemes  instead  of  one,  and  more  Capitaf  Prizes,  with 
a  far  less  number  of  Blanks,  than  the  Loriery  annals 
could  ever  before  instance.  [733 


TALLOW  CANDLES  WITH  WAXED  WICKS. 

In  consequence  of  the  Wicks  of  these  Candles^  being 
previously  ^ated  with  Wax,  tbey  have  the  /bl lowing 
ad vanuges -.—first,  Tbey  are  seldom,  if  ever,  subject  to 
what  is  called  a  Thief  in  the  Candle  ^  secondly,  they  will 
not  Gutter,  except  from  bad  snuffing  or  carrying  about ; 
and  thirdly,  They  burn  longer  and  give  a  brigl^ter  light 
thaji  the  usual  Mould  Candles.  Sold  only  at  the  Candle 
and  Soap  Company's  Warehouse,  No.  182,  Fleet-street 
(two  doors  from  Fetter-lane)  j  where  aUo  may  be  had 
common  Candles  and  Soap  of  the  best  quality. 

N  B.  A  discount  is  allowed  for  Ready  Money  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  pucchased^at  one  time.        [74t 


WANTED, 
A  SERVANT  of  ALL- WORK,  also  4  COOK,  (bf 
a  small  Family.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  be  well 
recommended  firom  their  last  places,  where  they  must 
have  lived  sometime.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Allen, .  Pastry- 
cook, No.S,  Vale-place,  Hammersmith,  near  the  Turn- 
pike. '  [705 

VICKERY's  FASHIONABLE  HEADDRESSES, 

No.  6, 

Tavisiock-street,  CoventGarden. 

VrcKSiir  respectfully  acquaints  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  that  he  has  provided  a  curious  assortment  of  the 
above  articles  against  their  coming  to  Town,  adapted  to 
ever  age  and  countenance.  Ladies  therefore  who  ho- 
nour him  with  their  commands  may  depend  upon  re- 
ceiving every  possible  attention;' and  to  prevent  mistakes 
it  is  necessary  to  give  their  Servants  very  particular  di- 
rections to  his  house,  as  Vickery*s.name  is  placed  con- 
spicuottsly  at  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which 
he  has  no  concern. 

The  Nobility  and  Gentry *s  Hair  cut,  as  usual,  with 
every  attention  to  style  and  the  improvement  of  their 
Hair,  which  can  be  attested  by  many  thousands  in  the 
metrop(»lis,  who  have  for  thirty  years  Patronized 
Vickery^s  endeavours. 

Note  No.  6,  Tivistock-street.  [750 


BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Ladies  or  Gentlemen  desirous  of  acquiring  or  per-' 
fecting  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
Langiiage,  may  be  accommodated  with  Board  and 
Lodging  in  the  house  of  a  French  Gentleman  of  re- 
spectability in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  country  town 
As  there  is  a  good  Grammar-School  in  the  town,  the 
situation  might  be  elegible  to  parents  desirous  of  residing 
at  the  place  of  their  children*s  education.  The  houSe 
is.  very  spacious  and  convenient,  and  there  is  an  excel- 
lent garden.  The  family  consists  of  the  Gentleman  and 
his  wife  only.  For  particulars  apply  to  B.  Dulau  and 
Co.  Soho-Square.  None  but  persons  of  respectability 
need  apply.  [748 


INVISIBLE  PETTICOATS. 

Mks.  Robbrtbhaw  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Ladie< 
that  her  Patent  Elastic  Spanish  LambVwool  Invisible 
Petticoats,  Drawers,  WaistcoaU,  and  dresses  all  in  one, 
are  ready  for  their  inspection,  articles  much  approved  of 
by  every  Lady  that  has  made  trial  of  them,  for  their 
pleasant  elasticity,  sofmess,  and  warmth,  and  are  found 
very  convenient  to  ladies  that  ride  on  horseback  ;  will 
add  less  to  sixe  than  a  cambric  muslin.  And  warranted 
never  to  shrink  even  in  the  commonest  wash. 

N.  B.  Children's,  of  every  size,  at  her  Hosiery,  Glove, 
and  Welch  Flannel  Warehouse,  No.  100;^  Oxford- 
street,  '*  •  [748 


CIRCULATING  LIBR.ARY, 

No.  14.Tavistock-street,  Covent-Gardsn. 

James  Creiohtom  most  respectfully  informs  his 
Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  continues  to  augment 
his  Circulating  Library,  by  the  daily  additk>n  of  Valuable 
Books  in  every  Class  of  Literature. 

Subscribers  to  this  Library  may  be  assured  of  being 
supplied  with  the  best  Modern  Publications,  conducive 
to  information,  amusement,  and  useful  instruction. 

Grateful  to  a  discerning  Public,  for  the  Patronage  be 
has  hitherto  experiei^edy  J.  Creighton  will  persevere  in 
the  utmost  exertions  to  merit  a  continuance  of  Favors. 

Caulogues  and  Cards  of  the  Terms  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  Library.  [749 
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LAUNCH. 
Launch  of  the  beautiful  Frigate  Eteiido;.took  place 
'  yesterday,  at  the  Dock  Yard  No.  1 6,  Gracech  urch-  street, 
London ;  the  Spectacle  >ras  truly  pleasing,  she  went  off 
in  a  capital  style  in  th&form  of  a  Razor  Strop.— Captain 
Packwood  invited  many  of  his  friends  on  board.     Re- 
j)ort  bespeaks  her  freighteil  for  South  America,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  ^azor  Strops,  Boxei  of  Pa$te,  Hunt- 
ing Razors,  &c.  which  will  convince  the  Fair  Damsels 
as  well  as  the  bearded  (nhabitanu  of  that  coast,  the 
comfort  (hat  may  be  obuined  by  the  power  of  Pack- 
wood*s  Razor  Strops,  that  will  cut  the  steel,  the  steel 
will  cut  the  beard.—- The  Beard  has  proved  in  many 
cases  rudely  ^o  tftrub  the  Ladie&*  Fac^;  [719 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 

Patent  Sofa  and  Chair  Beds,  Dining  Tables,  Brass 
Screw  Bedsteads,  new  Sideboards,  containing  a  Setqf 
Tables ;  several  new  Inventions  and  excellent  Improve- 
ments in  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture  ;  graciously 
pttrontied  by  the  Kin^,  Queen,  and  Royal  Family. 

BUTLER,*6  is  the  Original  Manufactory,  and  he  is 
the  trde  Proprietor  of  the  Patents  (the  Deeds  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  his  Ware-room^),  has  bad  the  honour  of 
txecuting  Orders  in  fashionable  Furniture  for  great 
Hurabcrs  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  many  of  whom 
iiave  favourably  condescended  to  recommend  his  Ma. 
nufactory,  knowing  it  lo  be  the  Original.  Window 
Curtains,  Drawing-room  and  Parlour  Chairs,  and  every 
Article  in  the  above  Branches,  in  a  variety  of  elegant 
and  fashionable  Designs.  Xhc  Patent  Brass  Screw  Beds 
are  Bxed  with  the  greatest  ease,  without  tools,  or  Ucks 
pr  nails  iq  the  Furniture. 

Particular  attention  to  useful  Improvements  in  Fomi- 
tiire  for  the  Gentlemen  of  ibe  Army  and  Navy,  and  for 
ExporUtion.  Miisouitto  Net  Beds  of  various  kinds  for 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  Fine  Goose  Feather  Beds 
and  all  kinds  of  Bedding,  always  ready  at  Butler's  Ware- 
house, Nos.  13  and  14,  Catharine-street,  Strand.— Pleatt 
to  be  particular  5  a  Brick- front  House.  [713 


PATRICK'S  NEW  PATENT  LAMPS 
The  unprecedented  Sale  these  LAMPS  have  ex 
peiienced,  for  the  last  two  seasons,  fully  jusiifiegjil 1 1 
have  said  in  former  advertisemenu,  as  to  their  superioritv 
<.ver  all  others.  In  diffosinff  a  more  general  lirtt  they 
»re  unequalled,  are  not  liable  to  be  out  of  reptir.  and 
fe'dom  known  to  brwlc  the  glasses.  The  Publii  will 
r»nd  a  great  variety  of  patterns,  from  12».  6d.  uowards 
•uitable  to  every  pupose  where  light  U  required.  tJ 
be  had  only  at  my  Lamp  Manufactory  and  Oil  Ware- 
house, 94,  Ncwgate-street.  JOHN  PATRICK. 

~-— r7i7 

^^^•\^L^^  ^^^  ELEGANT  MILLINERY 
DRESSES,  AND  CORSETS,  &c  ' 

Mus.  Clark,  No.  56,  St.  JaraesVstreet,  begs  leave 
toexpr^s  her  gratitude  for  the  very  liberal  encourage 
[hTN^iJi  IfL^?''r  «penenced,  and  has  to  info?m 
the  Nobility  and  her  Fnends  m  general,  that  she  is  now 
fompletmg  for  tjie  approaching  wason  a  mostsunerb 
*^^T.'^J^"^"^»  I>T^.,and  Mantles,  Jbc&c 
^.  v'^y^.u^^u  *l*  ^^PP^^^nity  also  to  acquaint 
her  Fnends,  that  she  has  ready  for' their  insp^^t^i  a 

wkhn:.t.K  *  *"^'«.'"^y  "nniediateiysuitthemielves 
Without  the  mconvenience  qf  being  measured  and  the 
aehy  unavoidably  attendant  On  having  themrai^t 

From  the  general  satisfaction  Mre.  C.  has  iriven  <h.. 
fatten  herself  she  shall  «ni  meet  that  d^ifTO-! 
•nee  she  is  anxious  to  claim,*.MJ,  St.  JamwVstre  " 

(743 


LOST  HAPPINESS  REGAINED. 

Any  Lady  of  respectability  involved  in  distress  from 
any  expectation  pf  inevitable  dishonour,  may  obtmtn 
consolation  and  security  and  a  real  friend  in  the  hour  of 
anxiety  and  peril,  by  addressing  a  line  (post  paid)  t* 
Mrs.  Grimston,  No.  18,  Broad-street,  Gofden-square, 
when  a  private  interview  with  the  Advertiser  will  be 
appointed. 

Ladies  thus  situated,  may  depend  upon  the  strictest 
secrecy  and  motherly  attention,  combined  with  every 
comfort  so  necessary  on  those  occasions  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  serenity  of  mind  generally  atien^aot  oa 
cultivated  life.  [702 


TO  THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  AND  OTHERS. 
JUST  IMPORTED  FROM  TURKEY. 

The  Genuine  OTTO  of  ROSES,  in  bottles,  lOs  6d. 
To  be  had  at  Edward  Complin's,  Chemis't,  41,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Within.  Where  may  he  had,  L'Spirit  de 
Rose,  prepared  /rom  the  ('tto  of  Roses,  price  5s.  ^nd 
3s.  per  bottle — Also,  Table  et  Bouet  Arquebusadc 
Water,  from  Lousanne,  in  Switserland  j  and  Huil« 
Antique  de  Rose. 

N.  B.  Please  to  be  particular  in  the  Name  and  Nnm- 
ber—Good  allowance  to  W holesale  Dealers^  [7 1 1 


MORGAN  AND   SAIQDERS*  MANUFACTORY. 

The  feshionable  Patent  Soh  Beds,  Chair  Beds,  four- 
post  and  tent  Bedsteads,  with  Furniture  and  Bedding 
complete ;  the  new-invented  PatentTrafalgar  Sidebosnl 
and  Dining  Tables ;- also  the  Imperial  Dining  Tables, 
and  Portable  Chairs^  elegam  suits  of  Dmwtng-room  »iid 
Dining-room  Furniture,  Carpets,  Glasses,  &c.  the  Pa- 
tent East- India  Musquito  Net  Beds,  with  every  other 
article  manufactured  on  purpose  for  foreign  ciiinatos. 
Army  and  Navy  Equipages  on  entire  new  principles 
and  inventions,  every  article  in  the  Upholstery  and 
Cabinet  branches,  requisite  for  the  furnishing  of  housai 
complete,  in  the  first  style  of  modern  fashion  and  ele- 
gance, at  Morgan  and  Sanders'  Manu&ciory  and  Ware- 
rooms.  No.  16,  and  17,  Catherine-street,  Strand, 
London. 

N.  B.  Morgan  and  Sanders  have  no  connection  what* 
ever  with  any  other  Warehouse  in  London.  [708 


FOR  MAKING  THE  HAIR  GROW. 

The  unexampled  success  of  STIR  AClA's  ITALIAN 
OIL  has  met  with  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  in 
making  the  hair  grow,  both  thick  and  long,  and  pre* 
venting  its  falling  off  (which  it  will  do  in  twenty-Tour 
hours  after  illii«ss)  continues  to  be  the  most  fashionable 
Pomade  with  Ladi^ofhigh  rank,  since  powder  is  out 
of  use,  by  keeping  the  head  and  hair  perfectly  clean ; 
and  making  ihe  hardest  hair  as  soft  as  silk,  at  the  same 
time  gives  it  a  most  beautiful  natural  appearance,  pre- 
vents its  turning  grey,  and  even  if  6n  the  change,  will 
return  the  hair  to  its  natural  colour.  Lady  Smith,  of 
Sy thing- House,  near  Dorchester,  has  done  the  pioprie*. 
lor  the  high  honour  in  giving  him  the  liberty  to  say  that 
Lndy  Smith  has  found  great  benefii  from  the  use  of  the 
Oils,  both  in  lengthening  and  thickening  the  hair,  and 
In  keeping  the  head  and  hair  so  perfec try  .clean  as  to 
render  the  use  of  a  small  tooth  comb  unnecessary. 

C/jM/ion.— Those  Ladies  who  purchase  Stiraciall 
Italian  Oils,  will  please  to  observe  that  they  are  always 
in  pots,  with  the  Prt>prletor^  name,  Johnson,  sig^ 
on  the  bbel  across  the  pot. 

To  be  had  al  the  proprietor*?.  No.  94,  Newman* 

street;  Oxfort-street ;  Goldliig,  No.  4«,  Comhill ;    aad 

at  all  the  principal  Perfumen  in  Town  and  Gonntry,  tt 

5i.apoe,or21.Us.  adozea.    ^  .  [7^1 
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Cooke*«  Pocke^  Edition  cif  the 
TOpocRAPMV  or 
OREAT  BRITAIN; 
Or  Brillsh  Traveller's  Pocket  Directory : 
AND  TRAVELLING  COMPANION. 
B«inf  an  ftccurftto  aad  Comprehensive 
DESCRIPTION.  OF  ALL  THE  COUNTIES 
In  England;  Scotland,  and  Watea; 
Including  valuable  Extracts  from  tteo  Survey  of  the. 
respcciWe  Counties  made  by  order  of  ihe  Board  of^  '®^^: 
Agriculture. 
Bt  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  COOKE,  Es<i.    . 
Editor  of  the  Universal  system  of  Geography. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  County  Maps,  Plans,  &c, 
lunaing  together  a  Complete 

BRITISH  ATLAS. 
This  day  are  published,  the  following  Counties,  either 
of  which  may  be  purchased  separate  from  the  general 
Topography,  at  the  price  attached  to  each. 


CornwaU  .... 

..   l8.6d 

Devonshire  .*. 

.•  I    6 

Dorsetshire  . . . 

.   1     6 

Somersetshire 

.   I     6 

Wiltshire I,  6 

Hampshire  .....  1  6 

Gloucester 1  6 

Lancashire 3  0 


Yorkshire 

Berkshire 1 

Buckinghamshire  1 
Bedfordshire  ....  1 
Cambridgeshiro      1 

Kent 3 

Sussex t 

Surrey    1 


ds.Od. 
6 
6 


The  succeeding  Counties  wUl  be  published  at  the  same 

cheap  rate,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 
To  each  ccamiy  is  prefixed  a  List  of  the  Markets  and 
Fairs;  an  Index  Table,  shewing  at  one  view,   the 
disUnce  of  every  Town  from  London,  and  from  each 
other ;  also  a  copious  Travdling  Guide,  exhibiting 
the  direct  and  pancipal  Cross  Roads,  Inns,  distance 
ofSwges,  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  &c. 
forming  a  cofnplete  Coiinty  liiNaRANT. 
A  SUPERIOR  EDITION 
V  Is  printed  oo  a  larger  Wove  VclUtm  Paper;  it  will  also 
conuin  Coloured  Maps;  to  which  the  trifting  advance 
of  only  One  Shilling  is  attached  to  each  Part. 

London:  Printed  for  C.COOKE,  17,  Paternoster- 
row ;  and  sold  by  all  the  Booksellers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  ^^^ 


TOM  JONES. 

The  Publication  of  a  NEW  EDITION  of  this  ad- 
mirable NOVEL,  well  printed  in  small  octavo,  r^nd  ex- 
cdlenUy  embellished,  is  This  Day  commenced,  m 
Monthly  Parts,  price^s.  6d.  each. 

This  u  the  only  elegant  Edition  of  the  Author  ever 
vet  offered  to  the  Public.  It  will  contain  a  most  beau- 
tiful  scries  of  Narrative  Prints,  from  designs  by  Devis, 
Owen,  Stoibard,  Westall,  and  Uwins;  engraved  by 
Heath,  Anker  Smith,  Landseer,  &c. 

PubUshed  by  John  Hunt  and  Carew  Reynell;  and 
C.  Chappel,  Pall-mall ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
seUers  and  Newsmen.  ['06 


'      BRYANPs  LESSONS  ON  LANDSCAPE. 

On  the  first  day  of  October  will  be  Published,  the 
Seventh  Nnmber  of  Bryant's  Lessons  on  Landscape, 
Price  6s.  and  on  the  first  day  of  November  will  be  ready 
for  delivery,  the  Eighth  Number ;  which  will  contain 
a  Treatise  on  Perspective,  elucidated  in  the  me»t  clear 
and  simple  nMnner,  with  six  Plates,  Price  6s.  and  wiU 
complete  this  most  interesting  Work  of  Progressive 
Lessons  in  chalk,  which  are  calculated  either  tp  supply 
thewaat  of  a  master  or  aid  the  Pupil  in  a  masters  ab- 


This  Work  will  bf  followed  by  a  series  of  Le<sons,  in 
four  additional  Numbers,  Price  6s.  each  with  four  Places, 
containing  a  Treatise  on  colouring  both  in  Theory  and 
Practice ;  the  first  Number  of  which  will  appear  on  the 
first  day  of  December,  and  be  continued  on  the  first  day 
of  each  succeeding  month  ontiUhe  whole  is  completed. 

[736 


AROMATIC  SPIRIT  OF  VINEGAR, 
Prepared  by  E.  Complin,  Chymist,  No.  +1,  Bt^iops* 
gate  Within,  London. 
This  Spirit  U  a  certain  Antidote  to  all  contagious  dis- 
eases, malignant  fever*,  &c.  Persons  afflicted  wtih 
feinting  or  hysteric  fits,  wiH  find  it  useful  to  smell  to ; 
an<i  ail  wno  auend  the  sick,  or  visit  pUces  where  la- 
fecuon  prevails,  should  be  provided  wUh  it  A  letter 
from  Dr.  Trottei,  Physician  to  his  Majesty's  Fleet,  given 
iMth  eacfe  botlle,  it  is  trusted,  will  by  considered  by  the 
imbUe  as  a  sufficient  testimony  of  itt  efficacy.  Sold  in 
ttopper  bottles,  price  2$.  6d.  [710 


FOR  ERUPTIONS  ON  THE  SKIN.— PURIFYING 
SWEET  CAKES. 

These  CAKES,  which  are  the  invention  of  a  Medical 
Gentleman  of  great  experience,  and  which  act  as  an 
alterative,  without  any  sensible  operation,  are  particu* 
larly  adapted  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of' children, 
and  are  a  mdst  safe  and  effectual  remedy  for  all 
eruptions  upon  the  skin,  whether  arising  from  original 
impurity  in  the  blood,  from  the  natural  Small- Pox, 
Measles,  *c.  or  acquired  by  the  Vaccine,  or  Var'ioltis 
Inoculation. 

Sold  by  F.  Newbery  and  Sons,  at  the  only  Ware- 
house for  Dr.  Jaibes's  Powder,  No.  4J,  St.* Paul's 
Church-yard,  London,  price  2s.  a  Box,  (conuiiiing  20 
cakes  or  doses),  and  Sil.  duty. — Observe  that  the  words 

F.  Newbery,  i^o.  45,  St.  Paul's,"  are  engraved  in 
the  stamp.  '     [71* 


COMPANIONS  FOR  THE  TOILETTE. 
Almond  Blqom,  or  Veoetablb  Rouob.  -^ 

A  Pears,  Perfumer,  No.  55,  WellVstreet,  Oxford- 
street,  with  all  due  respect  to  thfe  Female  World,  em- 
braces this  opportunity  of  recommending  his  Almond 
Bloom,  or  Liquid  Vegeuble  Ruuge,  to  disiingu'uhed 
attention. 

This  invaluable  Preparation,  afinough  it  may  be  said 
to  be  in  its  infancy,  from  the  short  time  thai  has  oc- 
curred since  it  was  first  introduced  to  public  notice, 
has  required  a  repuutioa  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  personal  improvement,  lu  principal  excel- 
lencies are  the  softening  the  skin  for  a  free-perspiration, 
adhering  finnly  to  the  face,  giving  a  light  and  dtlicate 
tint  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  nature.  Five 
Shillings  per  bottle. 

Pears's  Liquid  Bloom  of  Roses  gives  a  most  delight- 
ful tinge  to  the  Female  Countenance,  and  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  may  with  propriety  be 
said  that  .\rt  was  never  so  successfully  emplo/ed.  in 
improving  the  Charms  of  Nature.  Price  3s.  6d.  j)er 
tiottle.  '  ^    ^ 

Pears's  White  Imperial  Powder  is  an  admirable  Com- 
panion to  the  above,  beiijg  the  most  simple  and 
effective  Cosmetic  in  fashiooiible  use.  It  is  produced 
from  Vegetables  only,  and  gives  to  the  Skin  a  delicacy 
fcirictly  consonant  to  tiue  Beauty,* nor  can  the  mo«t 
circumspective  observer  preceive  the  application  of 
it  on  the  Countenance.  Price  2s.  6d.  and  5a.  per 
Box. 

Pears's  New  Liq«id  Pink  Dye,  (or  colouring  Silk 
Stockings,  Gloves,  Ribbons,  &c.  in  a  more  bright 
and  transparent  style  than  can  be  given  by  any  othaf 
prep«rati9n.    Price  Is.  6d. and  3s.  per  Bottle. 

Fews's  Pink  Sauoersi  an  cD^«  atw  iaveotion.    727 
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For  CLEANING  and  BEAUTIFYING  the  TETTH, 
PREPARED  CHARCOALandCONSENTRATED 
SOLUTION. 

Charcoal  from  its  antiseptic  properties  has  long  been 
recommended  by  the  first  professional  men  as  the  most 
rdi^acious  Tooth  Powder  that  can  be  used  for  cleaning, 
whitentng,  and  preserving  the  Teelh,  removing  the 
Scurvy  from  the  Gums,  and  destroying  the  fcetor  arising 
from  curious  tee*.h,  which  contaminates  the  breath,  and 
U  incapable  of  injuring  the  enamel. 

Frura  the  great  reputation  the  above  article*,  invented 
by  Edm  Lardncr  (Chemist  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York),  has  acquired,  many  imitations  are  daily  offer- 
ed for  sale  ^  the  true  only  is  signed  Edm.  Lardner  on  the 
Label. 

It  is  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  No.  56,  Piccadilly, 
comer  of  Albany  ;  and  retail  by  Newberry,  St.  Paul  & 
Church-yard;  Rigge,  Cheapside;  Vadc,  Comhill ; 
Davison,  Fleet-$treet ;  and  Bacon,  Oxford- street,  and 
most  Venders  of  genuine  medicines.  [735 


WILLANIAN  WATER, 

FOR 

IMPURITIES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
Price  7s.  6d.  per  Bottle,  Sump  Duty  included. 

ffoiho  svntf  humani  Nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  — Terrence, 
Errat,  si  quit  existimat/acilum  rem  ease  Donare.^-^tneci. 

Of  all  the  irregularities  of  Nature,  incident  to  the  Hu- 
man Frame,  there  are  none  whose  intrinsic  insignifi- 
eance  is  accompanied  with  such  distressing  hostility  to 
pc-sonal  comeliness  and  attraction ;  none  which  so  ob- 
stinatcly  resist  the  utmost  efforts  of  medical  wisdom  as 
the  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

A  private  Gentleman  (an  enthusiastic  Amatuer  of 
Chemical  Philosophy),  having  long  since  witnessed  the 
inetiicacy  of  every  application  to  professional  aid, 
as  well  as  of  each  celebrated  Lotion  to  relieve  a  certain 
lovely  young  friend  of  his  from  a  cuUneous  malady  of 
a  very  singular  and  afflicting  species  j  at  length  succeed- 
erf  in  discovering  the  above  combination  of  simple  and 
innocent  ingredients,  which  not  only  proved  a  quick 
remedy  for  the  Cise  in  question,  but  has  for  at  least, 
these  ten  years  last  past,  been  generally  used  by  a  Ciicie 
of  the  First  Fashion,  as  a  specific  for  a  variety  of  other 
complexional  Ailments,  arising  from  obstructed  Capil- 
lary Vessels. 

At  the  pressing  intUnce  of  many  who  have  been 
<hus  benefited,  it  is,  that  the  Proprietor  of  the  above 
Preparation,  is  at  last  induced  (without  offending  de- 
licacy by  an  ostentatious  nomenclature  of  Morbid  Symp- 
toms) to  offer  it  16  the  Public,  not  only  as  a  general  Spe- 
cific for  the  prevalent  Diseases  of  the'  Skin,  but  also  as 
a  never-f.iiing  Antidote  to,  or  Cure  <br  the  Venom  of 
those  Insects  which  usually  annoy  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Country  and  our  Indian  Settlements,  of  which 
ample  teftimonycan  be  produced. 

The  Public  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  Proprietor  has 
already  received  permission  to  affix  the  Names  of  many 
well  known  personages,  in  high  life,  in  confirmation,  of 
the  virtue  of  this  Wa'er  ;  but  jin  willing  to  expose  their 
Ifenerosity  to  any  possible  abufe,  he  at  presesnt  de- 
elines  publishing  such  respectful  sanction  :  yet  to  pre- 
sent suspicion  of  all  empirical  artifice  and  imposture, 
the  Names  of  many  illustrious  Persons  who  have  re- 
ceived Relief,  will  be  lefl  for  inspection  at  the  Proprie- 
tor Office.  It  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  In- 
habitants  of  hotter  Olimates.  Sold  wholesale  and  for 
exportation  by  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  Bragge,  Holloway, 
Islington ;  and  retail  by  most  of  the  respectable  Per- 
fumers  and  Medicin«  Venders. 

N.  B.  None  are  uenulne  but  thos*  signed  by  the  Pro- 
prietoroatbeLabelof  each  Bottle.  1^79$ 


THE  GENUINE  CHARCOAL  DENTIFRICE, 
Prepared  only  by  the  Proprtcton, 

KERKQT  and  BLAKE,  Chemists,  33,  St  James**- 
street,  London,  is  unexceptionably  become  the  roost 
esteemed  and  general  Tooth  Powder  now  in  use ;  it  has 
decidedly  the  claim  to  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
kinds,  by  combining  every  requisite  property  essential 
to  the  improvement  of  Teeth,  and  preservatioa  of  the 
Oums. 

K.  and  B.  feel  it  Incumbent  on  them  to  state  to  the 
Public,  that  the  very  great  demand  for  the  Genuine 
Prepared  Charcoal,  testified  by  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Blakc, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  bearing  date,  June  the  lOtb, 
180C,  has  occasioned  such  various  imitations,  that  unless 
they  are  particular  in  asking  for  their  Preparation,  they 
undergo  a  great  risk  of  a  spurious  kind  being  impoiied 
upon  them.  Price  2s.  each  box,  bearing  their  signature. 
None  other  is  genuine. 

Sold  by  the  proprietors,  at  their  Warehotase,  No.  ^, 
St,  J  mes^s  street ;  by  Mr.  Samuel  Berry,  Wholesale 
Agent,  Greek-street,  London ;  at  most  of  the  Watering 
Places,  and  principal  Towns  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  [7»9 


BY  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

The^ALM  of  QUITO  is  the  best  remedy  in  the 
universe  for  Nervous  Complaints,  the  most  powerful  re* 
storative  and  re-animating  Balm  of  Life  and  Health, 
and  the  safest  and  best  medicine  in  the  worid.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  this  medicine  can -arrest  the  progress  of 
nature,  but  it  is  asserted,  and  proved,  tliat  it  will  restore 
health  even  where  the  constitution  appears  to  have  been 
irreparably  injured.  Those  who  'have  impaired  thetr 
health  by  a  residence  in  hot  and  unhealthy  climates; 
the  young  of  either  sex,  whose  infirmities  threaten  pre- 
mature old  age,  a  life  of  misery,  and  an  early  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  those  more  advanced  in  ^ears,  whose  totter- 
ing sapless  frames  appear  withered  and  alm«ist  worn 
out,  are  more  immediate  objects  of  this  soothing  Balm, 
whose  benign  influence  may  be  extended  to  the  whole 
class  of  Valetudinarians.  For  in  all  cases,  and  in  all 
ages,  where  the  solids  are  relaxed,  where  the  cor>ttita- 
tion  has  received  a  shock,  or  is  by  any  means  debilitated, 
this  RESTORATIVE  and  REANIMATING  BALM 
of  LIFE  and  HEALTH  will  produce  the  happiest 
effects  ;  the  cold  and  tremulous  nerves  will  be  warmed 
and  steadied  -y  the  relaxed  fibres  will  be  braced  and 
rendered  firm;  the  muscles  will  be  invigorated;  the 
sinews  will  be  strengthened  $  the  emaciated  limbs 
will  be  covered  with  fitm  fleshy  the  exhausted 
vessels  will  be  replenished  ;  the  impoverished  waterj 
Mood  will  become  rich  and  balsamic,  and  its  lan- 
guid circulation  restored  to  the  sanative  impetus, 
which  is  the  tme  criterion  of  health  ;  the  languid  droop- 
ing spirits  will  be  revived  and  exhilirated ;  digestion 
will  be  promoted ;  in  short,  the  tone  of  the  nerves  will 
be  restored,  and  by  these  means  the  whole  constitution 
will  be  renovated;  feebleness,  lassitude,  anxiety,  me- 
lancholy, and  all  the  deplorable  symptotns  of  disease 
will  vanish  ;  and  strength,  ardour,  serenity,  and  every 
evidence  of  renovated  health  will  be  the  happy  result  of 
taking  this  inestimable  Balm  in  due  time,  according  to 
the  directions  for  use  which  accompany  each  bottle. 

*«*  The  Balm  of  Quito  is  prepared  and  told  by  W. 
Withers,  Chemist,  239,  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar,  Lon- 
don ;and  Reuil  by  all  the  respecuble  Medicine  Venders. 
Price  28.  9d.  per  Bottle,  or  the  quantity  of  five  bottlet 
in  one  for  Ids.  td.  duty  indsded.  [7  IS 
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BEAUTY  OF  PERSON. 
Patronised  by  the  Fashionable  World. 

DAVISON'S  celebrated  original  PALMYRENE,  or 
VIOLET-SCENTED  SOAP,  for  softening,  beautify- 
ing, and  preventing  the  skm  from  chapping;  the 
fragrance  of  which  is  considerably  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  elegant  East  Indian  and  lulian  Perfumes.— 
Price  One  Shilling  the  Square. 

The  acknowledged  and  evident  superiority  of  this 
Soap  having  occasioned  many  iroiutions,  Fanilies  are 
particularly  requested  to  direct  for  Davison's  original 
Palmy  rene  or  Violet  Scented  Soap,  sold  in  London  at 
their  Manufeciory,  No.  69,  Fleet-street,  and  by  one 
principal  Trader  in  every  chief  Town  and  fashionable 
Watering  Place  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Merchants  or  Tradesmen  having  Orders  for  a  quantity 
of  this  Suap,are  particularly  requested  to  apply  at  their 
Manufactory,  in  Fleet-street,  where  they  will  be  sup- 
jilied  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  be  cerUin  of  obtain 
ing  the  genuine  article. 

Davison's  fashionable  and  elegant  Extract,  or  Otto  of 
Boses,  is  considerably  improved  in  fragrance,  and  $old 
at  2s.  4s.  6d.  and  9s.  the  Bottle. 

Davison's  fragrant  Huile  Ahttque  a  la  Rose  double, 
for  the  Hair,  &c.  in  Boules,  at  2«.  each.  This  superior 
Oil  is  infused  with  pure  Oito  of  Roses.  [7 1 4 

GALLERY  OF  FASHION. 
The  lowest  Price  asked  and  no  abatement  made.— Great 

advantages  to  be  had  in  laying  out  Ready  Money  at 

the  Gallery  of  Fashion,  opposite  the  Brewbouse,  89, 

Ci'y  Road,  Finsbury-square. 

JOHN  INGRAM  repeats  his  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Public  for  a  long  distinguished  Patro- 
nage, and  standing  on  an  esiablishment  of  many  years, 
most  gratefully  announces  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  im- 
provements in  the  trade,  which  the  first  expecutions 
can  challenge,  are  exhibited  by  him  in  the  largest  Gal- 
lery in  London,  where  all  the  advanuge  of  finished  ele- 
gance, and  very  low  prices  in  the  best  manufactures 
from  a  connected  assemblage.  Fancy,  japanned,  Wind- 
sor, Mahogany,  and  dyed  Chairs,  Sofa  Bedsteads,  Cor- 
l  nices.  Flower  Stands,  Garden  and  Rustic  Seats,  Gothic 
entwined  Friese  Woiks,  and  j;eneral  Furniture  Ware- 
house. Liberal  Allowance  to  Merchants,  Captains  and 
others  giving  orders  for  exportation.— The  Trade  sup- 
plied as  usual.  [783 


deau,  braid,  tuft,  or  any  other  article  of  ornament  to  « 
lady's  Peruke,  or  her  own  Hair,  where,  in  one  minute, 
it  forms  the  most  graceful  Head-dioss,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  wearer,  and  may  be  affixed  without  the  - 
assistance  of  any  other  person.  The  excellence  and 
simplicity  of  the  Patent  Springs,  render  them  applicable 
to,  and  desirable  for,  all  kinds  of  Hair  orrument.  He 
is  the  sole  inventor  and  improver  of  all  the  useful  goM, 
silver,  and  steel  Elastic  Spring;  all  others  being  mere 
imitations,  and  an  imposition  on  the  credulous :  and  he 
particularly  recommends  them  because  the  Brass  Spring 
(which  he  has  long  exploded)  ooses  out  no  inconsider- 
able quantity  of  verdigrease,  of  a  disgusting  appearance, 
and  most  poisonous  quality.  A  host  of  impostors,  en- 
vious of  his  reputation  and  merit,  are  continually  foist- 
ing on  the  public  their  slight-wove,  ill-shaped,  ricketty 
productions;  surreptitiously  obtaining  even  this  sem- 
blance of  his  invention,  by  bribing  those  to  betray  their 
trust  who  are  bound  by  gratitude  to  protect  his  property  ; 
and  thus  by  a  little  variation,  they  deceive  the  world , 
and  secure  themselves  fVom  prosecution.  But  Ros&'s 
superiority  is  not  confined  to  these  impoitant  improve- 
ments. His  Perukes  and  Patent  Head-dresses  will  be' 
found  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  union  of  lightness, 
strength,  elegance,  and  ease :  they  are  not  worked  in 
open  bars,  like  gridirons,  which  admit  the  tangent  rough 
points  through,  to  irriute  the  head,  and  kep  the  wearer 
in  perpetual  torment ;  a  practice  adopted  by  tricking 
Valet  de  Chambres  and  Demi-Quacks,  who  never  have 
served  a  regular  time  to  the  art,  have  acquired  all  their 
knowledge  from  a  few  lessons  by  advertisers,  and  whose 
only  merit  is  the  exorbitant  high  price  of  thetr  articles, 
puffed  off  with  encomiums,  and  exciting  no  other  at- 
tention in  the  purchaser  than  astonishment  at  the  im- 
pudence of  the  vender,  and  a  regret  at  his  own  dear- 
bought  experience.  Such  impostors  obtain  twenty 
guineas  for  that  which  is  not  worth  otie ;  careless  Vhethe'* 
they  see  a  customer  twice ;  at  the  picking  up  a  few  of 
the  unwary  eVery  week  pays  the  expence  of  puffing, 
and  fully  answers  their  expecution  and  purpose.     [720 


ROSS*s  ACHME-, 

OR,  THE  PBltFECTION  Or  HUMAN  NATURE, 

No.  119,  Bishopsgate-street,  established  Twenty  Years. 
During  which  period  every  article  of  elegance,  beauty, 
and  taste  in  Hair,  has  been  invented  by  him,  and,  by 
his  talents  and  unremitting  attention  **  to  catch  Ihe 
living  manners  as  they  rise,"  every  graceful  improve- 
ment has  been  happily  accomplished.  The  distinction 
he  i<>  honoured  with  by  the  first  families  in  this  country, 
and  the  whole  fashionable  world,  both  al  home  and 
•broad,  incontet taUy  proves  bis  superiority,  and  enables 
him  to  import  above  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
Hair  every  year,  which  affords  employment  to  more 
than  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  his 
Manufiietory.  His  patent  is  for  an  article  of  real  ler- 
vice;  wbichft  io  a  swwmug  manner,  attachti  a  Un- 


IMPROVED   MINERAL  TEETH. 

FALEUR  AND  DELAFONS, 
No.  18,  Wobum-place,  RusselUsquare. 

Mr.  FALEUR  respectfully  announcet  to  the  Public, 
in  addition  to  his  improvements  in  the  composicioii  d 
MINERAL  TEETH,  winch  have  always  given  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  has  planned  and  brought  to 
perfection  an  effectual  method  of  introducing  an  Arti* 
ficial  Palate,  so  as  completely  to  relieve  the  sofferer.— 
For  this  invention  of  his  art,  Mr.  F.  is  enabled  to  refer 
to  a  Field  Officer  lately  returned  from  India,  whose 
Teeth  and  Palate  were  shot  away  in  the  Mahratta  Ware 
and  whose  sufferings  and  privations  in  consequenc, 
were  great  for  several  years;  but  he  is  now  so  far  re- 
lieved as  to  be  enabled  to  eat,  drink,  and  talk  with  ease 
and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  F.  again  beg<>'  leave  to  caution  the  Public  against 
the  invidious  attacks  of  an  advertising  Dentist,  who,  by 
frequent  publications,  endeavours  to  injure  him.  Mr. 
Faleur,  being  honoured  with  an  extcniive  portion  of 
-public  favour,  can  feel  no  other  sentiment  for  this  en- 
\ious,  disappointed,  and  irritable  old  man,  but  pity.— 
And  Mr.  F.  is  confident,  that  while  he  continues  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  honour  him  with  their 
commands,  no  efforts  of  an  ungenerous  enemy  can  in- 
jure him  with  a  British  Public.   ' 

Mr.  Faleur  has  aUe  to  produce  a  specimen  of  this 
person's  skill7*nine  Arti^cial  TeetH,  which  he  got  from 
a  Gentleman,  who  ranks  high  in  the  Sute,  with  per- 
mission to  use  his  name,  and  fur  which  he  was  shame- 
fully charged  the  enormous  sum  of  *S;xty  Guineas ! ! 

Mr.'Faleur  begs  leave  to  add,  that  in  consequence  uf 
various  experiments,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
Mineral  Teeth  so  incorruptible,  that  he  engages  to  re- 
place them,  free  of  expence,  if  they  are  ever  known  to 
wear  or  chaof  •  colour,  or  anv  oth«r  Amft^'t.  r^ny 
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PATBNT  SWEEMSH  LIQUID  BLACKINO. 

The  number  of  advocates  for  faroe^  in  this  sort  of 
eompositioD,  hate  lately  very  much  increased,  and  all 
▼ieing  with  each  other  for  supirioriiy  of  merit,  (us  10 
itsquaUties  for  >hining;)  but,  without  any  one  endea- 
souring  to  discoYer  what  may  be  of  reaJ  uiiUtyy  as  well 
as  oruament. 

Try  thh  and  decide  ! 
The  Proprietors  of  this  article  can  annoaivce  to  the 
public,  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  excellent  Blacking 
ever  seen;  (for  jet  black  lustre)  but  they  assert,  that  it 
possesses  the  rare  quality  of  preventing  dampness,  and 
even  rain  from  affecting  its  pristine  gloss,  without  th^ 
use  of  the  Oil  ot  Vitriol,  which  every  ojiier  Blacking  is 
made  with,  and  is  sq  prejudicial  to  the  leather ;  and 
fiirther^  that  no  dust  will  idhere  10  the  boot  or  •thoe, 
which  may  not  be  wiped  off  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
the  polish  will  thu5  continue  fur  three  or  four  days 
without  adflitional  blacking. 

But  the  proprietors  have  discovered  one  grand  pro- 
perty which  this,  of  all  other  Blacking,  possesses^  and 
must  recommiend  itself  to  the  world  in  general,  parti- 
cularly !0  of^cers,  both  in  the  navy  and  army,  and  others 
travelling  to  the  East  aud  West  ladies^  as  wcU  as  to 
those  who  export  Boota  and  Shoes,  to  have  them  done 
with  it  before  the  voyage,  bflcau^e  it  will  positively  pre- 
irent  that  destructive  insect^  the  Cock  Roach,  from 
touching  the  leather ;  it  being  a  well  known  fact,  from 
their  devastation,  ibat  often  out  of  a  whole  package, 
hardly  a  single  pair  can  be  found  weaj-able  ! 

This  invaluable  Black'u)g  may  be  had  wholesale,  re- 
tail, and  for  expor'atinp,  at  the  Warehouse,  No.  2, 
Webber-street,  We^.tminiter  Road  j  where  all  order!i 
(post  paitl)  will  be  taken^  and  punctually  executed. 
Sold  in  Bottles  of  One  SlHlIing  and  Nine- pence,  and 
One  Shilling  each.  Payment  i^  expected  on  deliveiy. 
None  wiH  be  (;-^nuinc  but  what  is  signed^  on  the  bottle, 
U  writing  JAS   WEST  and  CO. 

Directions  for  using  it. 
Lei  the  dirt  bo  brushed  clean  off  6rst -j— shake  the 
bottle  and  pour  a  little  into  a  saucer,  then,  with  a  soft 
brush,  thinly  and  equally  lay  it  on*,->-it  gives  the  best 
polish  if  brushed  before  it  i<  too  dry,  but  it  must  be 
done  with  a  hard  bru^h,  quick  and  lightly. 

Appropiiatoseffi  of  bro.>)ies  may  bohajd,  and  also  a 
Composition  for  boot  tops,  which  will  takeout  all  stains, 
aod  make  the  leMher  look  like  new«  [750 


IRISH  UNENS.  *    - 

In  con!;cc]U€iice  of  the  many  complaints  agaiurt 
L1N£N  CLOTHS,  whitened  by  nrarbiic  ack),  a  Com- 
p»ny  was  formed  on  the  Uiuoa,  in  I80t,  by  sobm  of  tlie 
Arst  Bleachers  in  ireiand,  to  supply  the  Public  in  thie- 
Country  with  Cloths  of  the  best  fobric  (Ueache4  in  the 
old  and  nsual  method)  at  the  wbelesale  Irish  pr 
Their  original  pba  is  invaiiahly  adhered  10,  vis. 

To  sell  One  Piece,  but  not  less. 

A  Piece  to  be  sold  at  the  wholesale  price. 

l£.->ch  If'iece  rated,  and  no  aHeraik>a  of  price. 

AH  goods  warranted,  and  the  money  reiomed  if  n 
finlc  appears.     .  / 

Their  4-4th  and  7-8th  Linens  contain  about  twenty- 
five  yards  each  pieces 

Their  9-8th  and  5.4th  ShoetingB  contain  about  fi%- 
two  yards  each  piece. 

Their  6-4th  Sheetings  eoiitain  about  thirty-two  yards  • 
each  piece. 

*«*  Cash  as  o«ual  for  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes. 

J.  O'BRIEN,  Agent  to  the  Cumpnny. 

Removed  from  OreatSosseli  street  to  No.  4,  Bloofus- 
bory  square,  near  Hart  and  So&ithainptoa^streeu,  lead- 
tng  to  Holbi>rn.  [724 


COUNTY  HRK  OFFICE, 

Established  by  an  Association  of  Kobleraeti  and  Gen* 

tleraen,  in  the  Counties  of 


0  ticks, 
Bedford, 
Berks, 
Ilert^d, 


A  CARD  TO  THE  LADIES. 

USkS.  VWCENP*  GoWlaND's  LOTION  for  the 
FACE  and  SKIN. 

Ladieaof  the  fir^t  Fashion  fix>m  their  own  experience, 
recommend  Mrs.  Vincent's  Gowla^nd's  Lotion  as  the 
Biost  pleasant  and  effectual  remedy  for  all  complaints  to 
which  the  Face  and  Skin  are  liable^  by  removing  every 
kind  of  Coursenesii,  Eruptions  and  unpleasant  appear- 
ance, and  renderingnhe  skin  clear,  smooth  and  tran- 
sparant;  but  the  unexampled  repuUtion  of  this  Lotion 
baling  excited  various  imitations,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men are  particularly  requested  to  ask  for  Mr.  Vincent's 
GOWLANDN  LOTION. 

Mr>.  Vincent  is  honoured  with  the  following  Letter 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sjicrbourne. 
Madam, 

Your  Lotion  having  been  recommended  to  me,  by 
a  Lady  who  received  great  ben'-fit  frotn  it,  and  hearing 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  Dickinson's,  1  bag  you  will 
tend  me  a  GumVa  case. 

lam,  Madam, 

Your  bumble  Servant, 

SHERBOURKE. 

Mrs.  Vincenfft  gemiine  Gowland^s  Lotion  is  sold  by 
her  at  No.  4,  Davies  street^  Grosvenor-square ;  Bacon 
and  Co  No.  l.'^O,  Oxfoid- street,  and  every  reputable 
Vender  of  Medicinei  in  Europe^  m  Quarts  8s.  6d: 
Pipis  5*.  6d.;  half-  Pitt's  ^i.  9d. 

'«,«  To  prevent  CouAteifeit«,  see;  Ate  'VCSjitentfb 


.  Vame  on  the  Label  on  each  Bottle 


t'JQQ 


Lciccster,^  I  Notringfasm, 

Lincoln,  FOxford, 

Middkftex,  |  Warwick, 

NorthamptkN,  .        |  York. 
Paimns--The  Lords  Lieutenants  of  the  seveial  Countiei. 

TR^ST&BS, 

The  Meet  Noble  the  Marqw»  of  Biickingh>ni,  K.G. 
The  MogtNoWe  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 
The  Right  H<moufable  tlie  Earl  of  N^^nhampton, 
The  Right  H^jnouraWe  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory^ 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Braybrooke. 

Tho  Uireciois  having  agreed  to  effuct  insufancBS  in 
and  about  such  parts  of  London  a«  partake  of  the 
nature  of  country  risks,  i.  e,  the  western  iMirt« «)f  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  new  buildings  generally,  submit  ibe 
following  leading  features  of  the  Association  to  an  at- 
tentive perusal,  and  solicit  that  preference  only  wbkb 
they  may  jusly  claim. 

All  perM>ns  who  continue  in»tit«d  with  tbift  Assecia- 
tion  se^en  yeais,  whether  tbeir  Policy  be  orifinsUy 
taken  out  for  seven  years,  or  be  renewed  annually,  will 
be  rendered  Proprietors,  and  participate  with  tbe  origi- 
nal Subscribers  in  the  Pro6t«  of  the  establishment: 
while  thtis  entitled  to  ev«ntual  profits,  they  have  tbe 
peculiar  and  valuable  assurance  qf  beipg  secured  from 
the  possibility  ofLoss,as  th^  sole  responsibility  is  under- 
taken by  an  extensive  association,  vsho  have  subdciibed 
a  Capital  of  3^,0OOL  to  guarantee  theen^geme&u 
of  the  Office. 

A  discerning  public  will  doubtless  perceive,  that  on 
the  above  principles  the  benefits  of  insurance  from  fire 
will  be  arrived  at  in  the  cheapest  and  most  seetKe  man- 
ner. The  premiujns  of  insurance  are-  aa  low  as  can  be 
admitted,  consistently  with  the  security  of  the  insured 
themselves-,  should  unfavourable  events  arise:  but  if  it 
proves  that  such  event*  do  nnt  take  place,  the  exc«s  of 
premium  will  be  returned  in  the  shapeof  profits  j  these 
profits,  however,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be. 
very  satisfactory,  as  thebusiness  of  the  As-cociation  con- 
victs of  a  selection  of  the  best  risks,  the  Directois  act 
gratuitously,  and  the  arrangements  are,  in  aH  respects, 
ju.sUy  economical;  the  capital  embarked  also,  while 
amply  suffioient  to  cover  any  train  of  losses  that  can  be 
conceived  in  an  office  which  rejects  great  haxards,  is  not 
so  gte^  as  to  disperse  the  profits  through  an  useless 
curent  <»f  shareholders. 

Attendance  is  daily  given  fitm)  nine  to  fotir  o'clock, 
at  the- head  Ofiice,  in  Southampton-street,  Strand^ 
London,  which  is  aHo  the  Office  of  the  frovident  in- 
stitution for  the  Insurance  of  Lives, and  the  granting 
and  purehasing of  Annuities. 

Affem^  itnt  appointed  tik^all'the'pri&clpal'Cities  mild 
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ROYAL  ABYSSINIAN  FLOWER  SOAP. 

A  deHcxtQ  Skin  U  fttuinjble  by  usiog  MIDDLE- 
WOOD'fROYALV^BYSSINlAN  FLOWF.R  SUAP, 
which  is  u^^y  mnd  in  high  repute,  with  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, Ihe  Nobithy,  and  the  Public  in  gonoral,  for  wash- 
ing the  HanHft  and  Face  beaatifsilly  clean,  white,  and 
nnoeth,  and  preventing  them  from  chapping  in  the 
most  inten««  winter,  even  if  washed  with  hard  water. 
It  is  particularly  recmnmended  to  wash  young  Chil- 
dren, or  Gentlemen  to  shave  with.  Cold  or  only  warm 
water  i:t  tecom  mended. 

J.  W.  Middleweod,  the  inventor  and  proprietor,  most 
gratefully  camions  those  Families  who  are  yet  nuaC' 
painted  with  the  above  celebrated  Soap  from  biding 
imposed  upon  with  a  counterfeit,  which  is  called  the 
Impftved  Abyssinian  Flower  Soap,  indeed  the  word 
Improved  is  become  the  denominiti<»n  for  deception.—" 
To  ^ard  against  such  imposition  in  future,  please  to 
ask  for  MiddlewtMxi^s  Soap,  and  observe  his  name,  with 
the  Duke  and  Duchevs  of  York's  Arms,  arc  on  the 
•utside  wrapper.  Price  Is.  the  square,  the  same  in 
shaving  cakes  Is.  6d.  and  in  a  neat  shaving-box,  with 
brush,  2s.  6d. 

Venders  are  supplied  by  his  Agents  as  usual,  at  his 
wholesale  price )  and  orders  transmitted,  with  refereiice 
or  the  amouiit  inclosed,  to  J.  W.  Middlewnod,  at  hi^ 
Perfuifie  Warehouse,  110,  High-Street,  Whitechapel, 
London,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  world.  [737 

PATENT  SPECTACLES. 
Invention  Unique  and  of  the  utmost  utiTity. 
Removed  from  No  IS,  Piccadilly  to  No.  330,  Oxford- 
street,  near  Argyle-street. 
The  PATENT  SPECTACLES,  by  which  the  sight 
of  the  aged  is  restored,  the  weak  sight  strengthened,  and 
tbe  perfect  sight  preserved,  upon  unerring  principles. 
At  Home  from  Twelve  to  Five— Not  a  Shop.    [728 

RICHARDSON'S    ASTRINGENT  LOZENGES, 

FOR  DISORDERS  OF  THE  BOWELS. 
19  those  Disorders  of  the*  Bowels  commonly  more 
prevalent  in  the  autumnal  months  than  in  any  other 
period  of  tbe  year,  arising  from  a  too  free  use  of  fruits 
and  other  vegetables-^from  imprudent  exposure  to  cold 
evening  air  in  thin  cloathing  after  a  hot  day—- from  sud 
den  tranaitions  of  the  air  from  hot  to  cold — from  wet 
teasons^i^from  whatever  suddenly  obstructs  the  perspi- 
rafiort— from  some  particular  kinds  of  food— md  f rum 
•ther  causes;  and  which,  if  neglected,  too  oft-ii  icrmi- 
BAte  in  painful  and  alarming  Dysentery  or  Bloody  Flux, 
Vlhich  soinetrmes  proves  f^ral.  In  those  distressing  Dn- 
4irders,  these  Lozeng'^s  afford  immediate  relief,  and,  in 
-snost  cases,  effects  a  cure  in  a  few  hours. 
«  In  private  pradlice^  they  have  been  given  in  very  ob- 
stinate eases  with  the  greitrst  success;  even  in  Dysen- 
tery of  long  standing,  a  single  box. has  effected  a  cure, 
after  every  other  reruedy  previously  prescribed  by  emi- 
nent Physicians  had  failed.  Those^  therefore,  who  have 
had  recourse .  to  the  common  remedies  in  these  com- 
plaiotf,  without  exFmriencing  the  desired  relief,  may 
Uke  this  medicine  with  the  greatest  coufidehce  of 
•uce^s. 

•  They  are  peculiarly  convenient  for  persons  whote 
avocations  require  them  to  be  ab«(^t  from  home  many 
hours  in  the  day,  as  from  their  being  more  portabi? 
than  a  liT{uid  medicine,  they  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  readily  taken  at  any  time;  andHhey  have, 
moreover, Ibis  advantage  of  Fill«,  that  by  being  dissolved 
in  the  mouth  before  th^y  pass  into  the  stomach,  their 
effects  takes  place  much  sopner,  and  a  more  speedy 
relief  IS  obtained ;  whkh  is  a  v6ry  desiraVle  object  in  so 
distressing  a  complaint. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  boxes  at  Is.  6d.  and 
ts.  9d.  each,  by  Smith  ahd  Son,  Chemist*,  ate.  No.  29, 
Hay*Market,  London,  with  printed  Instructions,  re- 
commending sach  Aperieins  as^re  most  proper  to  pre 
cede  theb*  use,  and  pointing  out  a  regimen  which  has 
been  fooad  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable  in  such 
disorders.     Sold  also  hv  RArHav  »n.l  Snn.  No  Q%*  P\tmt 


BEAUTIFUL  TEETH  AND  GUMS 

May  be  obtained  bv   iis.n^  PUlNDON's  ITALIAN 

DENTIFRICE. 
This  truly  innocent,  efficacious,  and  agreeable  Powder 
wai  di$cov<;redby  an  eminent  foreign  Dej^iist,  and  which 
has  met  the  approbation  of  most  o(  the  Nobility  of  this 
Country. 

It  far  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  Public,  fvr  cle.in»ing,  beautifyingyand  preserving 
itie  Teeth  jnd  Gums,  as  it  renders  the  Enamel  equisitel/ 
white,  the  Gum^i  firm  and  of  a  bei^utiful  appearance^ 
in  short,  a  perseverdnce,m  iu  use  will  prove  its  sivperioc 
efficacy.     Price  2s.  6d. 

S«»l«l,  WhoL^sale  and  Retail  at  Ward*8  Medicine 
Warehouse,  No.  324,  Holbori),  London,  and  by  Ap- 
pointiKcnt  by  most  Perfumers  aiid  Medicine  Venders 
in  Town  and  Country.  [715 

BUYOELL  AND  CO. 
Beg  lo  iaform  the  Public  tbat  ihev  propose  te  publish 
Five  l^ates  representing  the 
CITY  OF  COPENHAGEN, 
With  the  disposition  of  the  ENCLisn  Fleet  before  it, 
during  the  Lte  sirge,  (Dedicated  to  Lord  Catheart 
aird  Admiral  Gjmbier),  from  Drawings  inpde  on  tha 
spot,  by  Capt.  Cockbucn,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
Plate  I.  Will  represent  a  vfew  of  ihe  Island  of  Amak^ 
with  the  Coast  of  Sweden,  and  the  advanced  Squadron^ 
under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  in  the  distance  ;   the  British 
Batteries  and  the  Danish  Quo  boats  eugagiog  in  the 
foreground. 

H.  and  III.  Views  of  the  City  of  Copenhagen,  taken 
from  the  Palace  of  Fredericksberg,ombraciiigihe  whole 
of  the  Ctty,  and  shewing;  the  situation  of  the  British  Bat- 
teries and  the  Lunatic  Hosjtital,  &c.  &c. 

IV.  View  of  the  wholeoflhe  British  Fleet  and  Trans- 
ports, with  the  Coast  of  Sweden  in  the  distance.  In  the 
middle-ground  is  seen  the  Windmill,  and  situation  of 
other  Briiiith  Baiteiies  with  the  Vill.ige  of  Fredericks 
berg  in  the  foie-ground,  nnd  the  Royal  Garden. 

V.  View  of  the  Castie  of  Cronenberg,  with  the 
British  Fleet  befjjre  it ;  together  with  the  Castle  of  Etsin- 
berg  on  the  Swedish  sidr,  shewing  the  Entrance  into 
the  Sound ;  likewise  the  town  of  the  Elsineur,  tha 
Rope^walk,  Sec. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  COPENGAGEN. 
The  recent  glorious  achievement  of  the  British  Navy 
and  .\rmy  at  Cupenliagen,  will  fully  sanction,  it  is  to 
be  lioped,  these  Proposals  lor  publiihing  Five  Engrav- 
ings descriptive  of  the  Metropolis  of  Denmark,  and  ef 
the  (Jiiferent  dispositions  of  ihc  British  Troops  and  Fleet 
at  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  siege.  The  under- 
taking has  not  only  strong  claims  on  the  patronage  of 
the  Pu\^tc  in  a  national  point  of  view,  hi^much  as  it 
will  shew  the  positions  of  our  g-jllant  Nnvy  and  Army  in 
various  points  of  atuck,  and  demonstrate  the  several 
obs'ades  they  had  to  surmount ;  but  it  has  cbims  on 
public  notice  also,  whirh  will  exist  long  after  the  feel- 
ings of  the  present  day  shall  have  subsided.  Tlie  Coast 
of  Zealand,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scenery  which 
these  proposed  Engraving  will  represent,  is  universally 
admitted  lo  rank  among  the  most  piciuresqueaud  beuu- 
liful  marine  views  in  Europe. 

CONDITIONS. 
The  Plates  to  be  engraved  in  Aqaatinta,by  Mr  Robert. 

Pollard,  and  the  Prints  to  be  finished  in  colours    le 

imitate  the  Drawings. 
The  Sue  of  each  Print  will  be  16^  by  21  inches  long. 
The  Prints  to  be  scrupulously  delivered  in  the  order  tlief 

are  subscribed  for. 
The  Price  to  Subscribers  Three  Guinea^and  a  Half  each 

Set,  and  Proofs  Five  Guin^is. 
To  be  published  on  or  t>efore  the  1st  of  November  next. 
Subscr1!ters  names  are  received  by  the  Publisherh,  Bof  • 

dell  and  Co.  No.  90,  Cheapside,  London  j    at>d  the 
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THE  GAME  COCK  DECEIVED. 
The  Cock  pit  was  throngM,  and  betting  ran  high 

On  Phiio,  the  sport  of  ihc  dajj 
But  Pluto,  alas !  was  a  Cock  that  fought  shy^ 

And  Hector  the  piize  bore  away. 
Dashing  "Ned,  full  of  glee,  made  a  spring  on  thestage. 

When  Pluto,  who  blood  was  not  lacking, 
Saw  himself  in  Ned*s  boots,  darted  on  them  with  rage, 

So  brillijut  was  Fawcctt*8  Jet  Blacking 
Ned  swore,  then  he  laughM,  shook  his  leg  with  the^ain, 

Said,  **  *Tis  folly  to  be  in  a  paftfiion, 
"  Though  I  smart  for  the  joke — VU  try  Fawcett\  again, 

**  Burks  use  it  who  folk>w  the  fashion  *• 
FAWCFTrt  celebrated  BRILLIANT  BLACK- 
ING sold  Wholesale  and  for  Exportation,  76,  Hounds- 
ditch; — Retail  by  all  the  respectable  Perfumers,  Boot- 
m-ikers,  and  Oilmen,  in  London.  Orders  by  post  at- 
tended  to.  [745 


a  liquid  state.  At  an  anti  pertussh|they  are  far  superior 
to  BaUamsy  Hoaeys,  J  uleps.  Mixtures,  dec.  Itc.  which 
by  cloying  the  stomach  not  only  pre?enta  the  Patieat 
taking  them  as  often  as  the.case  naturally  requires,  but 
also  are  seldom  administered  to  the  full  extent  of  a  dose. 
Their  beneficial  properties  arc  so  great,  that  a  single 
dost>  generally  gives  relief,  so  innocent  as  to  be  taken  by 
the  most  delicate  constitutions,  so  urtlesa  that  even 
Children  can  uke  them  without  experiencing  nauseoos- 
ness,  and  so  small  a  quantity  Is  required  for  a  d»se  that 
three  are  equal  in  their  effect  to  a  tea-spoonfiU  of  the 
Elixir.  In  Asthmatic  and  Consumptive  compbints 
one  taken  occasionally  will  prove  particularly  service- 
able, for,  by  assisting  the  organs  of  sleep,  and  promoting 
insensible  perspiration,  the  unpleasant  symptoms  ex- 
perienced  by  people  labouring  under  those  disorders 
lire  considerably  abated.  Those  who  pay  attention  to 
horses  and^  other  animals,  will  find  these  Pills,  vf  hea 


I  mixed  with  the  food  at  night,  to  have  a  far  more  salu- 
ury  effect  than  mashes  of  common  recipes  given  in 
I  these  cases.    Theduseto  be  varied  according  to  the 


STATE  LOTTERY, 
Which  begins  Drawing  80th  October,  1807. 

Sir  JAMES  BRANSCOMB  and  Co.  11,  Holbom, 
97,  Cornhill,  and  .')8,  Hav market,  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, the  present  STATE  LOTTERY  SCHEME 
exceeds  every  Scheme  that  has  gone  before  it,  by  being 
able  to  boast  of  a  40,0001.  Prize,  with  only  i?0,000 
Tickets  5  and  considerably  less  than  Two  Blanks  to  a 
Prize,  as  the  fortunate  Holder  of  each  of  the  6,000 
Numbers  drawn  in  the  first  or  principal  Lottery,  and 
entitled  to  a  Ticket  in  the  Supplementary  one,  which 
Ticket  or  Share  so  drtwn,  the  Holder,  by  applying  at 
•rther  of  the  above  Offices,  may,  if  they  choose,  on 
or  before  the  l6th  November,  1807,  sell  for  the  full 
amount,  as  if  drawn  a  201.  Prize ;  but,  if  not  sold,  the 
Holders  of  such  Numbers,  after  that  time  will  be  enti- 
tled to  every  Beneficial  Chance  belonging  to  the  Num- 
ber or  Numbers  they  possess  in  the  Supplementary 
Lottery,  which  is  to  consist  only  of  the  6,000  identical 
Numbers  drawn  as  before  mentioned,  be  the  Number 
or  Numbers  held  by  each  Adventurer  either  a  Whole 
Ticket  or  a  Share,  without  any  further  exponce  or 
trouble  of  changing  the  Number  first  purchased  in  the 
principal  Lottery. 

Schemes  Gratis  for  both  Lotteries,  and  Prizes  paid 
on  demand. 

Tickets  and  Shares  are  now  selling  by  SIR  JAMES 
BRA/ISCOMB  and  CO.  proprietors  of  the  Lucky 
Lottery  Offices,  No  11,  Holbotn,S7,  Cornhill,  and  38, 
Hayroarket,  Piccadilly^  by  whom,  in  the  last  State 
Lottery,  the  foUowing  Capitals  were  sold  in  forty-two 
Shares,  namely : 

No.  18,783,  a  Priae  of  £.10,000 

Likewise,  No.  10»167,  a  Prize  of        6,000 
And  No.    4,677,  a  Prize  of  500 

And  where  the  first  S0,000/.  Prize  ever  sold,  like 
wise  No.  12,719,  the  last  25,000/. ;  and  the  only  Prize 
ever  entitled  to  20,060/.  No.  24,306.  as  6rst  drawn  the 
Second  Day,  in  the  last  Year's  Lottery,  were  divided 
into  Shares  ;  and,  in  the  two  la*t  Years*  Lotteries,  up- 
wards of  $00,00: /.  in  Capital  Prizes  were  also  diviHed 
at  the  above  OiYices  ki  420  Shares,  exclusive  of  several 
100/.  60/.  &c.  Ac.  [732 


age,  the  strength,  and  constitution. 

Prepared  only  by  S.  Adkins,  Chemist,  100,  Great 
Portia nd*srreet,  London,  and  sold  in  boxts  at  2s.  9d. 
and  Is.  l^d.  each,  stamp  duty  included,  the  former 
conuiniog  fif^y,  the  latter  twenty  PilU 

N.  B.  It  is  highly  necassary  to  observe,  ihat  tbe  Pro- 
prietor's name,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  is  on  the  oat* 
side  of  each  Boit,  none  others  can  be  genuine. 

Country  orders  puncttially  attended  to.        [731 


NOT  TWO  BLANKS  TO  A  PRIZE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  October,  the  New  and  Im- 
proved  STATE  LOTTERY  will  commence  Drawing, 
and  the  Scheme  unprecedented  rich  in  prizes.  Contains 
One  Thousand  and  Eighty -five,  from  40,0001.  to  2M. 
besides  Six  Thousand  Prizes  of  Tickets  in  the  Sapple- 
mentary  Lottery,  of  the  estimated  vrilue  of  201.  each; 
and  those  being  the  only  Tickets  ensiled  to  a jChance  in 
the  Supplementary,  it  is  presumed  they  maj  be  much 
higher.  Messrs.  W.  H.  DANIEL  and  Co.  will  thero> 
fore  give  the  utmost  vahie  for  every  Supplementary 
Ticket  or  Share,  purchased  at  their  State  Lottery  Office, 
No.  3,  Pope's  Head-alley,  Cornhill,  London,  or  of 
their  Agents^  if  brought  for  sale  on  or  before  the  16lk 
of  Novcmbernext. 

Tickets  and  Shates^  are  selling,  in  a  great  variety  of 
Numbers,  on  the  lowest  terms.  Schemes  at  large, 
gratis,  and  money  for  Prizes  paid  on  demand.  A  cor- 
rect  and  authorised  Register  of  the  Lotteries  since  tbe 
esublishmeni  of  this  fortunate  Office,  in  the  year  1774^ 
is  constantly  kept  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  ibeif  Friends 
and  the  Public  in  general.  [726 


PAREGORIC  PILLS, 
Prepared  from  the  'Elixir, — A  most  easy,  simple,  and 
efficacious  cure  for  Coughs  and  Colds. 
These  Pills  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  yet  discovered  for  the  above  very 
troublesome  complaints.  In  the  form  of  Pills,  Paregoric 
Elixir  (which  In  its  u:iual  sUte  is  universally  admired) 
bat  these  peculiar  advanuges,  its  virtues  are  combined. 
Its  healing  powers  concentrated»  and  its  active  properties 
tinited )  it  also  is  not  so  heating,  more  poruble,  of  less 
taste,  and  by  making  its  sftlut ion  gradual  in  the  stomach. 
Its  efFees  are  rendered  more  permanently  useful  than  in 
ta- 


ALNUTI'S  ACIDULATED   ROSE  LOZENGES, 

AND    ALSO  HIS  ODOR  ANT   ROSE    LOZKNOKS, 

Are  recommended  for  their  agreeable  flavour,  fine 
fragrance,  -and  great  efficacy  in  facdiuting  expecio* 
ration,  relieving  Coughs,  Colds,  lioarsenesstts,  and 
preseiving  and  improving  the  voice,  as  at  once  the 
mon  elegdiit  and  efhcacious  preparation  of  the  Rose,  in 
thp  form  off  a  Lozenge,  that  has  ever  been  offered  lo 
the  Public.  These  Lozenges  have  been  used  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  in  the  first  circles  of  Rank  and  Fashioo, 
on  account  of  the  delightful  fragrance  they  give  tbe 
breath.  Medical  men  have  evinced  their  high  estima- 
tion of  them  by  ufing  them  habitually,  to  prevent  the 
effectsof  damp  air,  and  relievo  recent  colds,  &c.  &c. 
These  elegant  Lozenges  are  prepared  and  sold,  whole- 
sale and' retail  (only),  by  S,  Allnutt,  Chemist,  No.  1*8, 
Strand ;  and,  by  his  appointment,  of  Messrs.  Bacon  and 
Co.  No.  150,  Oxford  street 5  Ward,  No.  324,  Hoi- 
born  ;  Tutt,  Royal  Exchange  ;  Vade,  ComhUl ;  Crisp, 
Spring  Gardens  ;  Hazard  and  Binns,  Bath  ;  and  by  all 
respecuble  Venders  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Acidulated  Rose  Lozenges  are  sold  in  boxes  at  Ss.  6d. 
each,  or  six  for  13s.  6d.  Tbe^Odorant,  in  boxcs^  at 
2s  or  six  for  lOs.  6d.  [744 


ncPrinttdb^andforJoainBiLV^FroprHor  of  fhe  tVetkly  Meuenger,  Souihampton-Str^eit  Str^n< 


LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLES; 
O;*,  Bell's  Court  and  Fashionable  Magazine. 


MONTHtY  COMPENDIUiM  OF  LITERARY,  FASHIONABLE,  AND  DOMESTIQ 

ADVERTISEMENT  S'y 

For  NOVEMBER  I,  1S07,  and  to  be  continued  Mmthly. 


[ADDENDA  to  the  Advertisement  on  the  back  of  the  Cover  of  '*  Six  Divertimentos  for  th€  German 
Flute,  by  Samuel  Taj/lor,"'  add^TcvLi:her  of  Bainbridge's  Patent  Flageolet.]  TSfi 


LADIES'  WINTER  FASHIONS. 

The  Nobility  and  Ladies  of  Fashion  and  Taste  are 
respectfully  remindtd,  that  THOMAS  and  Co.  have 
manufactured  a  large  ao<l  choice  assortment  of  Muffs 
and  Tippets,  both  for  Dres*;  and  Undress.  Their  white 
and  light  coloured  Furs  for  Dress,  ^hey  presuRie  parti- 
cularly to  recommend.  Likewise  their  very  expensive 
and  elegant  assortment  of  new  Winter  Shawls.  Also 
their  Silk  and  Cotton  Hosiery,  which  are  selling,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  full  20  per  cent,  under  the  trade  price. 
Family  Mourning  very  cheap,  consisiing  of  Bomba- 
zeens,  Bombazets,  Italian,  Imperial,  and  other  new 
Nets ;  plain  and  twisted  Sarsncts,  Lustres,  Poplars,  Mus- 
lins, ice.  &c.  Mrs.  Thomas  begs  leave  to  remind  Ladies, 
she  already  has,  and  is  daily  increa^ng,  her  extensive 
Stock  of  Winter  Fashions.  She  is  introducing  some 
Superb  Coats  and  Cardinals,  which  are  entirely  new  in 
every  particular,  and  wholly  different  vto  any  thing  yei 
$een.  Her  assortment  of  Millinery,  Coats,  Cardinals, 
Mantles,  and  Dresses  is  very  extensive,  and  she  feels  no 
doubt  will,  as  usual,  be  much  approved ;  and  as  it  con- 
sists of  all  sizes  iiwill  b2  found  particularly  convenient  to 
Ladies  on  their  arrival  in  Town,  or  Gentlemen  favoured 
with  their  commissions. 

Mrs.  Thomas  takes  ilfis  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  she  hopes  the  inconvenience  she  has  always  sustain- 
ed by  the  imposition  of  Milliners  coming  to  her  Rooms, 
under  assjmi'd  characters,  to  take  her  Patterns,  will  not 
be  repeated.'-^ornei  of  Cliancery-lane,  near  Temple- 
Bar. 


INDIA  SHAWLS. 

An  extraordinary  price  will  b«  given  in  Cash,  on  im* 
mediate  application  at  Waithm^n  and  Everington*!» 
Shawl,  Muslin,  and  LinenWarehouse,  104,  Fleet-street, 
corner  of  New  Bridge-street.  [756 


INVISIBLE  PETTICOATS. 

Mrs.  Robertshaw  beg^  leave  t()  inform  the  Ladles 
that  her  Patent  El;istic  Spanish  LambVwool  Invisible 
Petticoats,  Drawers,  Waistcoats,  and  dresses  all  in  one, 
are  ready  for  their  inspection,  articles  much  approved 
nf  by  every  Lady  that  has  made  trial  of  them,  for  their 
pleasant  elasticity,  softness,  and  warmth,  and  are  found 
very  convenient  to  ladies  that  ride  on  horseback  ;  will 
add  less  to  size  than  a  cambric  muslin.  And  warranted 
never  to  shrink  even  in  the  commonest  wash. 

N.  B.  Children's,  of  every  sizp,  at  her  Hosiery.  Glove, 
and  Welch  flannel  Warehouse,  No.  100,  Oxforrl- 
Btrect.  [794 

FASHIONABLE  DRESSES. 

Mrs.  Barclay  begs  leave  to  return  the  Nobility  an  ". 
Gentry  her  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  liberal  patron- 
age she  has  experienced  since  her  commencement  in 
business,  and  has  now  to  offer  for  their  inspection  a 
select  assortment  of  the  most  fashionable  Morning  and 
Evening  Djes«es. 

N.  B.  Wanted  Two  Apprentices, 

S3,  Fritli- street,  Soho.  [797 

Nit.  XXUI.^VqI.  UL 


THE   ONLY  REPOSITORY  IN  THE  BRlTlSrt 
EMPIRE, 

Where  Comfort,  Ease,  Durability,  Pleasantness,  Econo* 
my,  and  Utility,  are  combined  to  a  Saving  of  Ona 
Guinea  in  Three,  in 

COLLYERVS  SILK  STOCKINGS, 

WITH  COTTON    FEBT. 

146,  Fleet-Street. 

A  roost  rich,  valuable,  and  elegant  Selection  o( 
Ladies*  and  Gentlemen's  stout  and  fine  black,  white, 
and  coloured  Silk  Hose,  from  7s.  6d.  or  Three  Pair 
for  One  Guinea,  to  supetfinc,  with  the  most  fashion- 
able clocks,  lOs.  6d. 

N.  B.  To  such  of  the  Nobilit>',  Oergy,  and  Gentry, 
who  have  not  made  trial  of  their  distinguished  and 
unequalled  ex(:ellencies,  it  may  be  proper  more  pre- 
cisely to  state,  that  they  are  far  more  comfortable,  50ft, 
mimI  pleasant,  twice  as  durable,  and  though  everyway 
equal  in  richness,  elegance,  fashion,  and  quality,  are  not 
two-third-i  the  price  of  those  with  silk  feet. 

N.  B.  Every  Aruck-  of  Hosiery.  [772 


MODERN  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,^ 

On  an  Extensive  Scale, 
No.  14,  Tavistock- Street,  Covent-Ganlen. 

J.  CREIGHTON  roost  respectfolly  informs  hit 
Friends  and  the  Public  that  his  Library,  which  far 
iliree  yoars  past  has  esiabliihed  its  character  of  i-elect, 
valuable,  xind  well-chosen,  is  now  greatly  augm'^nted $ 
nnd  arrangements  are  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
any  number  of  Subscribers,  and  for  the  supply  of  any 
number  of  Vol'«n>es,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

Al-hough  this  Library  furni^ihes  a  full,  quick,  and 
liberal  >upply  of  all  new  Novels,  Romances,  <Src.  as  soon 
as  publishtd,  yet  these  consitiuie  only  a  part  of  the 
Collection :  for,  to  accomrrodate  every  class  of  Readers, 
no  expence  has  been  spared  in  the  purchase  of  the 
most  approved  Publications,  including  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Biography,  Divinity,  Education,  History, 
Topography,  Voyages,  and  Travels,  Law,  Miscel- 
lanies, Plays,  Poetry,  &c. 

Catalogues  and  Cards  of  the  Terms  nay  be  had  on 
application  at  tke  Library.  [70$ 
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TALLOW  CANDLES  WITH  WAXED  WICKS. 

In  consequence  of  the  Wicks  of  these  Candles  being 
previously  coated  with  Wax,  they  have  the  following 
advantases  :.-4irst.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  suhjcct  to 
ivhat  is  (balled  a  Thief  in  the  Candle ',  secondly,  they  will 
not  Gutter,  except  from  bad  snuffing  or  carrying  about ; 
and  thirdly,  They  burn  longer  and  give  a  blighter  lip!n 
than  the  usual  Mould  Candles.  Sold  onlv  at  the  Candle 
and  Soap  Company's  Warehouse,  No.  182,  Fleet-street 
(two  doors  from  Fetter-lane);  where  also  may  be  had 
common  Candles  and  Soap  of  the  best  quality. 

N.  B.  A  discount  is  allowed  for  Ready  Money  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  purchased  at  one  time.         [777 

GALLERY  OF  FASHION. 
The  lowest  Price  asked  and  no  abatement  made. — Great 

advantages  to  be  had  in  laying  out  Ready  Money  at 

the  Gallery  of  Fashion,  opposite  the  Brewbouse,  29, 

Ciiy  Road,  Finsbury-square. 

JOHN  INGRAM  repeats  his  thanks  to  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  the  Public  for  a  long  distinguished  Patro- 
nage, and  standing  on  an  es'ablishmeni  of  many  years, 
most  gratefully  announces  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  im- 
provements in  tKe  trade,  which  the  first  expectations 
can  challenge,  are  exhibited  by  him  in  the  largest  Gal- 
lery in  London,  where  all  the  advanuge  of  finished  ele- 
gance, and  very  low  prices  in  the  best  manufactures 
ibrm  a  connected  assemblage.  Fancy,  japanned,  Wind- 
•or,  Mahogany,  and  dyed  Chairs,  Sofa  Bedsteads,  Cor- 
nices, Flower  Stands,  Garden  and  Rustic  Seats,  Gothic 
entwined  Friese  Woiks,  and  general  Furniture  Ware 
house.  Liberal  Allowance  to  Merchants,  Captains  and 
others  giving  orders  for  exportation.— The  Trade  sup- 
plied as  usual.  [776 


Established  Fifty  years. 
THE  CITY  LIBRARY, 
No.  39,  King-street,  Cheapside. 
At  the  commencement  cf  the  Winter  Season,  the 
Proprietor  of  this  Institution  cannot  neglect  to  offer  his 
annual  acknowledgements  to  those  numerous  Subscrib- 
ers who  have  rewarded  his  exertions,  and  for  whose 
convenience  he  has  made  a  new  arrangement,  whereby 
their  supply  will  be  rendered  immediate  and  regular. 
And  he  would  also  inform  those  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, who  have  not  hitherto  honoured  this  establishment 
Mith  their  support,  that  to  the  unequalled  collection  of 
the  most  valuable  veorks,  in  every  department  of  Litera- 
ture which  the  Library  contains,  several  copies  of  all 
the  Daily  and  Monthly  Journals,  Magazines,  and  Re- 
•viewf ;  of  all  new  Novels,  and  of  every  recent  valuable 
publicaton  are  constantly  added,  to  ensure  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Public,  and  to  evince  his  gratitude 
for  such  long  continued  and  unprecedented  patronage. 

[758 


NEW  DANCES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1808. 

This  day  are  published  by  Messrs.  Purdy  and  Bui  ton. 

No.  75,  St.  PauPs  Church-yard,  London, 

1.  Twelve  Elegant  New  DANCES,  for  the  year  1808, 
arranged  for  the  Harp  or  Piano- Forte,  with  correct 
Figures,  as  danced  at  Court,  Bath,  Brighton,  and  all 
polite  assemblies,  ptice  Is.  Gd. 

Among  the  above  Dances  are,  **  Lady  Emily  Percy's 
Waltz,**  composed  by  Mr.  Von  Esch.  The  **  Fair 
SUve,"  composed  by  Mr.  Sanderson.  The  "  African 
Dance,**  by  ditto.  The  *'  False  Friend,**  by  Mr.  Coirl. 
The  •*  Marchioness  of  Abercorn's  Waltz,'*  by  Mr, 
Voigt.     "  Sir  Francis  Burdett*s  Walcz  **  A'c.  &c. 

2.  Thompson's  Twenty-four    Country  Dances    for 

1808,  adapted  for  the  Violin,  Flu**,  or  Hautboy 

Price  Is.  [78! 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

ESFABLISHMCNT  FOR  YoUNG  LaDIES. 

A  Lady  of  great  respectability,  married  to  an  emi- 
grant nobleman,  has  o|)ened  an  E<itabli!»hment  for  the 
Education  of  a  limited  number  of  young  Ladies  (and 
particularly  for  those  wishing  to  make  a  speedy  progress 
in  speaking  the  French  Language),  In  a  pleasant  village 
near  London,  where  her  husband  has  taught  for  many 
years  bis  native  language  to  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and 
young  Ladies,  in  Establishments  of  the  first  respectabi- 
lity. Terms  Forty  Guineas,  including  (besides  the 
usual  acquirements)  lulian.  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  and  use  of  the  Globes;  other  accoiTjplish- 
ments  uught  by  the  best  Masters,  on  the  usual  terms. 
Parlour  Boarders  Fifty  Guineas. 

The  roost  respectable  references  will  be  given.  Far- 
ther inquiries  may  be  ma<!e  at  Mr.  D  jlau*s,  Bookseller, 
Soho-squarej  or  at  Mr.  Law*a,  Bookseller,  Avetnaria 
lane.  [79C 


ELEGANT  DRESSES. 

Elegant  articles  in  British  Lace  and  Patent  Net,  con- 
sisting of  Dan(  ing  and  Tr  in  Dresses,  Mantles,  long  aiui 
short  Veils,  Half- Handkerchiefs  for  the  head,  short  and 
long  Sleeves,  Shirts,  Tuckers,  Chemisetis,  Cttalanr, 
Italian,  Mob,  and  other  Caps,  elegant  and  unique  pa'- 
tems,  and  warranted  to  wash  well  as  foreign  lace.  B!a(-k 
Lace  Dresses  in  train  and  walking  lengths,  elegantly 
bordered  short  and  lon^  Black  Veils,  Mantillas,  <&c.; 
an  entirely  new  and  elegant  variety  of  coloured  Half- 
Handkerchiefs  for  the  head,  also  worked  in  gold  and 
silver  thread;  an  extensive  assortment  of  Cambric, 
Leno,  and  clear  Muslin  Robes,  without  trains,  for 
dancing,  walking,  &c  from  1 8s.  to  42s.  Tram  Dresses 
in  Leno  and  fine  India  Muslin,  with  new  and  beautir«l 
borders.  I'alian  Gauzes,  Lustres,  Sarsnets,  &c.  The 
Catalani  Shirt,  an  entirely  new  shape  and  pattern,  and 
a  variety  of  new  Winter  Dresses  in  twill  C^mbiics  wiih 
worked  borders.  At  W.  Forest's  Linen  Warehouse, 
No.  286,  High  Holbom,  ihr3e  doors  from  Great  Turn- 
stile. [800 


MR.  HORDER, 
Dancing,  Music,  and  Fsncino  Master, 

Respectfully  informs  his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that 
he  has  removed  from  his  Academy  in  the  City,  to 
No.  42,  Haydon-square,  Minorics,  where  he  teaches 
the  most  elegant  and  fashionable  Dancing  in  a  finished 
manner,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  H.  returns  his  most  grateful  acknowledgenlents 
to  those  who  honoured  him  wKh  their  company  in  the 
City,  and  hopes  a  continuance  of  their  favours  and  re- 
commendation, when  every  possible  attention,  on  his 
part  and  his  assistants,  shall  be  exerted  to  give  satis- 
faction. Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  taught 
expeditiously  and  in  private,  wdl  find  great  advantage 
in  aUendiHg  his  Academy,  having  a  sufficient  number 
in  family  to  make  up  a  set  at  any  time  required.  The 
Subscription  Assembly  once  a  fortnight  during  tbt 
winter  season. 

Genilemen  may  be  accommodated  vrith  Board  and 
Lodging  while  taking  lessons.  Private  Families  and 
Schools  punctually  attended. 

N.  B.  His  comau>dious  Rooms  may  bt  engaged  lot 
public  occtsious.  [789 
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tPISTOLARY  ACCONfPLlSHER. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  by  persons  of  acknoMlr- 
Ic'lged  judgment  and  critical  observation,  that  9mid>tt 
the  several  improvements  in  the  fine  arts  which  this 
country  exhibits,  we  are  still  deficient  in  that  grace, 
ease,  and  elegance,  which  should  distinguish  an  epis 
tolary  style.  When  it  is  remembered  how  much  our 
in  erest  in  life  is  frequently  promoted  by  an  appropriate 
and  well-indited  letter,  and  that  the  best  affecMons  or 
our  nature  are  (in  absence)  kept  alive  by  epistolary 
commune,  one  cannot  help  ftteling  surpri«ied  that  this 
important  and  useful  branch  of  a  polite  education  i^  so 
evidently  neglected.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  young 
p^-r-ons  returning  from  their  several  Seminaries,  where 
they  have  received  (wh-^i  is  termed)  a  finished  educa- 
tion,totally  unacquainted  with  the  method  and  .graces 
of  this  elegant  acquirement.  A  Lady,  therefore,  whose 
intercourse  with  polite  life,  general  knowledge  of  the 
>KOiId,  and  don)e>>tic  -dtuation,  has  inclined  her  to  devote 
much  time  and  consideration  to  this  useful  branch  of 
literature,  offers  to  Instruct  young  Ladies  of  rank,  and 
others,  in  the  various  species  of  Epistolary  composition. 

Horns  of  attendance  at  home  from  Ten  to  Twelve, 
and  from  Four  to  Six.  Ladies  instructed  at  their  own 
liojses  from  One  to  Three.  For  further  particulars 
a|)ply  to  Mr.  Liridsell,  Bookseller,  Wig  more-street, 
Caendish  square. 

N.  B.  Memorials  to  Government,  Letters  on  Busi> 
hess,  &c.  $cc.  taught  or  indited. 


MORGAN  AND  SANDERS'  MANUFACTORY. 

The  fashionable  Patent  Sefa  Beds  Chair  Beds,  four- 
post  and  tent  Bedsteads,  with  Furniture  and  Bedding 
complete;  the  new-invented  Patent  Trafalgar  Sideboard 
and  Dining  Tables ;  also  the  Imp  rial  Diinng  Tables, 
and  portable  Chairs,  elegant  suits  of  Drawing-room  and 
Dining-room  Furniture,  Carpets,  Glasses,  <Jkc.  the  Pa- 
tent East  India  Musquito  Net  Beds,  with  everv  other 
article  manufactured  on  purpose  for  foreign  climates. 
Army  and  Navy  Equipages  on  entire  new  princijdes 
and  inventions,  every  article  in  the  U()holstery  and 
Cabinet  branches,*requislte  for  the  furnishing  of  houses 
complete  in  the  first  style  of  modern  t'nshion  and  ele- 
gance, at  Morgan  and  Sanders*  Manufactory  and  Ware- 
rooms,  Nos,  16,  and  17,  Catharine-street,  Strand, 
London. 

N.  B.  Morgan  and  Sanders  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  any  other  Warehouse  in  London.  [775 


SELLING  OFF  CHEAP, 
The  vil  liable  Sto-^:  in  Trade  of  J.  J.  Dallaway  (leav. 
ing  Lonilon),  Mathematical,  Optical,  and  PhMosophical 
Instrument  maker,  No.  192,  Tottenham-Court  Road 
(opposite  the  Chapel),  consisting  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles, which  arc  of  the  be^t  quality  :—>Spectacles,  Eye- 
Glasscs,  Opera  and  Perspective  Glasses,  Telescopes, 
Microicopes,  Mirrors,  Prisms  and  Magic  Lanthorns, 
Cilobes,  Drawing  Instruments,  Pocket  Compasses, 
Rules,  Barometers  and  Thermometer*,  Military  and 
Land-Surveying  Instruments,  Eleetricnl  Machines  and 
Apparatus,  a  small  Battery,  a  large  Galvanic  Trough, 
&c.  Sec.  Also  a  very  large  Cylinder  Electrical  Machine, 
wi^h  the  Medical  Apparatus,  well  calcuUled  for  an 
Electrician  Lecturer,  or  an  Hospiul,  being  larger  than 
any  now  made  in  London. 

The  Lease  of  the  Hou^te  to  be  sold.  [785 

WITHERS' 
SICILIAN  BLOOM  OF  YOUTH  AND  BEAUTY  ; 

OR  IMPALPABLE  VEGETABLE  POWDER  FOR  THE  SKIN, 

Is  recommended  to  the  Lailies  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  confidence,  as  the  most  exquisite  production  in 
the  universe,  for  beiutifying  the  skin.  It  communi. 
cates  the  most  brilliant  and  natural  fairness  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  afTd  possesses  this  pre  eminent 
excellence,  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  most 
scrutinizing  observer,  but  looks  like  the  native  bloom  of 
health  taken  from  the  neck  of  youth  and  beauty  and 
placed  on  the  skin  to  which  this  powder  is  applied. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  William  Withers,  at  his 
Patent  Medicine  Warehouse,  No.  229,  Strand,  near 
Temple-Bar;  Mr.  Overton,  No.  47%  New  Bond-street, 
London— Mrs.  Marriott,  Walks,  Bath  j  Mrs.  Shier- 
cliffe,  Sr.  Augusiiae'»  Parade,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Rusher, 
Heading;  Mc><rs.  Attree  and  Phillips,  Herald  Office, 
Brighton  ;  and  by  every  respectable  Perfumer,  Book- 
seller,  and  Medicine  Vender  in  all  the  principal  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom. — Priqe  2s.  6d.  per  Packet. — 
Five  Packets  for  Half-a-Guinea,  or  Twelve  in  one  for 
a  Guinea. 

To  avoid  imposition  please  to  ask  for  Withers^  Sicilian 
Bloom,  and  observe  that  the  label  on  each  packet  is 
signed  in  the  Proprietor's  hand-writing,^"  William 
WlTHlM.«  '  [7791 


A  CARD. 

Another  most  authentic  Proof  of  the  Tery  superior 
efficacy  of  the  truly  genuine  GOWLAND*s  LOTION, 
(prepared  by  Mrs.  Vincent,  sole  Proprietor  of  Dr. 
GowUnd's  original  Recipe),  is  presente<i,  by  per- 
mission, in  a  letter  from  W.  Drayton,  Esq.  Zion- 
Hill,  Bath  :— 


To  Mrs.  Vincent,  No.  4,  Davies-street,  Grosvenor* 
Square,  London. 
Madam,—!  should  think  myself  deficient  in  duty  to 
society  and  you,  were  I  to  withhold  my  public  testimony 
to  the  great  efficacy  of  your  Gowland's  Lotion,  which  I 
have  seen  performed  by  the  administration  of  it  in  a 
case  under  my  own  roof. 

A  young  Gentleman,  aged  about  seven  years,  son  of  a 
Colonel  in  the  army,  was  afflicted  with  a  virulent  Scor- 
butic Disonler :  the  complaint,  so  virulent  in  its 
nature,  resisted  various  applications  from  the  united 
consultations  of  three  Physicians  of  eminence,  and  con- 
tinued to' grow  worse  under  the  regimen  prescribed, 
when  a  Lady,  who  had  received  a  cure  of  a  very  bad 
case  of  scurvy  in  the  face,  of  several  years  standing,  .by 
your  Gowhnd's  Lotion,  recommended  a  iriil  of  ih« 
same  remedy.— -It  was  applied  under  my  own  inspec- 
tion—the  disease  gave  way— ind  three  quarts  of  your 
Lotion  performe<l  a  radical  cure  of  a  loathsome  disorder, 
which  had  been  of  about  four  years  duration,  and  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  several  'Physicians  eminent  in  their 
profession. 

From  my  conviction  of  the  above  cure  I  recommended 
your  Gowhnd^s  Lotion  to  a  Lady  whose  face  exhibited 
a  very  disagreeable  eruption  (even  large  pustules,  and 
as  one  died  away  another  appeared),  so  much  so  as  to 
prohibit  her  going  into  company :  a  pint  of  your 
Gowland*8  Lotion  effected  a  cure,  and  she  is  now  free 
from  eruption. 

You  have  my  permission  to  make  what  use  yoti  think 
proper  of  this  information  ;  and  1  will  also,  with  plea* 
sure,  answer  any  personal  Inquiry  on  the  subject. 
I  am.  Madam, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  Servant,  ^  % 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON.        •' 
Bath,  NoTember  27,  1805. 

The  truly  genuine  Lotion  is  sold  by  Mrs.  Vincent, 
No.  4,  Davies-street,  Grosvenor- square ;  Bacon  and  Co. 
No.  150,  Oxford-street,  opposite  New  Bond-street; 
and  by  every  reputable  Vender  of  Medicines  in  Europe, 
in  Quarts,  8s.  6d.  Pints,  5s.  6d. 

N.  B.  To  prevent  Counterfeiu,  please  to  ask  for  Mrs, 
Vincent*s  Gowland*s  Lotion,  and  fee  bcr  name  signed 
on  the  Labd  oa  each  Bottle.        ^^  t 
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PAREGORIC  PILLS, 


l^rcpared  from  the  Elixir,— A  most  etiy,  simple,  and 
efficacious  cure  for  Coughs  and  Colds. 


PUBLIC  BENEFIT. 
CONSUMPTIONS,    ASTHMAS, 


COUGHS, 
COLDS,  &c. 

MADDEN'S    VEGETABLE    ESSENCE,   »    ml 

elei^ant  Preparation,  really  and  truly  (as  its  name  im- 

i  *  1-  plies)  combining   the  essential   Virtues  of  the    most 

These  Pill<  may  justlybe  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed  Balsamic  and  Restorative  Vegetables,  and,  at 


efficacious  remedies  y«t  discovered  for  the  above  very 
troi>blesome  complaints.  In  the  form  of  Pills,  Paregoric 
Elixn-  (which  in  its  u^ual  sute  is  universally  admired) 
has  these  peculiar  advantages,  its  viriuesare  combined, 
its  healing  powers  concentrated,  and  its  active  properties 
united ;  it  also  i?  not  so  heating,  more  portable,  of  less 
taste,  and  by  making  its  solution  gradual  in  the  stomach, 
its  effects  arc  rendered  more  permanently  useful  than  in 
a  liquid  state.  As  an  anli-p<*rtus«is  they  are  far  su|»erii'r 
to  Balsams,  Honeys,  Juleps,  Mixtures,  &c.  &c.  which 
by  cloying  the  stomach  not  only  prevents  the  Patient 
taking  them  as  often  as  the  case  naturally  require?,  but 
also  are  seldom  administeretl  to  the  full  extent  of  a  dose. 
Their  beneficial  properties  arc  so  great,  that  a  single 
dose  generally  gives  relief,  so  innrM:ent  as  to  be  taken  by 
the  most  delicate  constitutions,  so  tasteless  that  even 
Children  can  take  them  without  experiencing  nauseous 
ness,  and  so  small  a  quantity  is  required  for  a  do<e  that 
three  are  equal  in  their  effect  to  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
Elixir.  In  Asthmatic  and  Consumptive  complaints 
one  taken  occasionally  will  prove  particularly  service 
able,  for,  by  assisting  the  organs  of  sleep,  and  promoting 
insensible  perspiration,  the  unpleasant  symptoms  ex 
perienced  by  people  labouring  under  those  disorders 
are  considerably  abated.  Those  who  pay  attention  to 
horses  and  other  animals,  will  find  these  Pills,  when 
mixed  with  the  food  at  night,  to  hive  a  far  more  salu- 
tary effect  than  mashes  and  other  common  recipes  given 
in  these  cases.  The  dose  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
age,  the  strength,  and  constitution. 

Prepared  only  by  S.  Atkins,  Chemist,  tOO,  Great 
Portland  srreet,  London,  and  sold  in  boxes  at  2s.  9d. 
and  Is.  l^d.  each,  stamp  duty  included,  the  former 
containing  fif»y,  the  latter  twenty  Pills. 

N.  B.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  oUscrve,  that  the  Pro- 
prietor's name,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  is  on  the  out- 
side of  each  Box,  none  others  can  be  genuine. 

Country  orders  punctually  attended  to.        [767 


BANDANA  SOAP. 

White  Hands  have  ever  t>een  esteemed  a  personal 
beauty  in  both  Sexes,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are 
essential  to  Persons  of  Rank.— The  Bandana  Soap,  or 
India  W.shing  Cakes,  possess  the  peculiar  property  of 
f  img  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  texture  and  incon- 
ceivable fairness  to  the  Hands  which  are  constantly 
■washed  wi'h  this  Soap.  Even  in  cases  where  the  skin 
has  been  inju'cd  by  labourer  oiher  violence,  the  haid- 
ness  and  coarseness  are  effectually,  inf.illibly,  and  per 
inanently  removed,  and  succeM»*d  by  a  smoothness, 
fairness,  and  deUcary  of  appearance,  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  anyotVer  meant  whatever.  It  is  by  expe- 
f  nence  only  that  any  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  superior  exc'Uence  of  this  Soap. 

Sold  by  th  Proprietor's  sole  Agent,  whose  signature 
it  bears,  William  Wi»hers,  No.  229,  Strand,  near 
Temple-bar,  London ;  and  the  Propri^-tors,  as  a  farther 
vecuri'y,  beg  them  lo  be  paricular  in  noticing,  that  the 
name  and  address  of  the  printer,  <*  E.  Spragiif,  No.  27, 
Bow-street,  Co  vent  Garden,"  is  iffixed  to  the  label  and 
wrapper.  All  others  are  counterfeits.  Sold  by  most 
Perfumers  and.  Medicine  Venders  in  Town  and  Country, 
prl^e  Is.  each  Cake.  [780 


a  Remedy  for  Asthmas,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Colds, 
Coughs,  Consumptions,  and  all  Pulmonary  Complaints, 
is  easy,  pleasant,'  innocent,  and  efficacious.  It  b  so 
easy,  that  sixty  drops  are  a  Dose  for  a  Person  full  grown 
— unpleasant,  that  it  is  preferable  to  White  Wine— £o 
innocent,  that  it  may  be  given  to  a  Child  newly-borD— 
and  so  efficacious,  that  disease  flies,  as  it  were,  before  it. 
In  alt  Cases,  whether  recent  and  slight,  or  long  stand- 
ing and  inveterate,  its  effecu  are  truly  astonishing,  and 
almost  incredible. — In  no  one  instance  has  it  ever  failed 
to  produce  immediate  relief;  and  if  a  Cure  be  withia 
the  reach  of  Medicine,  rhis  will  most  certainly  prove 
that  happy  means  of  accomplishing  >o  desirable  an  end. 
That  these  are  not  the  dicutes  of  interes'ed  boasting, 
the  following  respectable  Vouchers,  selected  from  a  great 
number,  will  .abundan  ly  prove: 

**  We  whose  Names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  havini; 
f<-It  the  happy  effects  of  Madden*s  Vegetaole 
Essence  on  ourselves,  or  having  been  eye-witnesses 
there«>f  on  others,  do  hereby  earnes'ly  recommend  it  to 
the  afflicted  with  Asthmas,  Colds,  Coughs,  or  Consump- 
tions, and  we  do  also  hereby  declare  it  to  be  our  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Madden,  for  having  already  so  long  sacrificed 
his  ease  and  interest  to  his  benevolence  and  humanity 
in  dispensing  it  gratuitously  to  his  -  suffering  friends, 
neighbours  and  acquaintance,'  for  having  now  offered 
it  for  public  sale,  at  a  price  which  will  preclude  hut  few 
from  purchasing,  and  for  his  benevolent  intention  of 
continuing  to  dispeuse  it  gratuitously  lo  those  who 
cjnpot  afi^rd  to  pay,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  Thanks  of 
the  Public. 

E.  Astle,'  Esq.  Great  Gcorge-streeC. 
W.  Blakemore,  Esq.  Musswell-hill. 
J.  F.  Bcssey,  Esq    Sackville-street. 

W  Billings,  Eisq.  Bink  of  England. 

Mr.  Bennison,  Albeniaile-street. 

Mr.  Bowen,  Hand- court,  Holborn. 

Mr.  Boyne,  Pentou-place,  Penionville. 

H.  Blunt,  Esq.  Green V row, Chelsea. 

Mr.  Brown,  Hampslead. 

Mrs  Clarlc,  Church-row,  Newington. 

W.  O.  Humphrey,  Esq.  Exchequer. 

Mrs.Jaques,  Ham|>stead. 

J.  B.  La  Grange,  Esq.  Exchequer, 

Mr.  Lee,  Hampsicad. 

T.  Longman,  Esq.  Bank  of  England. 

W   Mullins,  Esq.  Bank  of  England. 

J.  Osmond,  Esq.  Bank  of  England. 

T.  Palethorpe,  Esq.  Exchequer  Bill  Office. 

W.  C  P.iyne,  Esq.  Parliament  Office. 

T.  Reddish,  Esq.  Canterbury  row,  Kennington. 

W     Rickards,    Esq.    Conveyancer,    Heath-placey 
Hackney. 

Mr.  Routlfdce,  John-street,  King^s-road. 

J.  Seeley,  Esq.  Burr  street,  Aldgate. 

J.  Sewell,  Esq.  Brompton. 

A.  Simpson,  Esq.  Chief  Cashier  Office,  Bsmk. 

Mr.  Madden  respectfully  informs  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  try  the  healing  powers  of  his  sovereign 
Remedy,  that,  for  more  general  accommodation,  it 
may  be  h;td  in  BotHes,  price  Seven  ShUlings,  stamp 
included,  at  his  Son's,  B.  Madden,  No.  14,  GIouceste^ 
street,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury;  where  also  those 
who  are  objeets  of  Charity,  may  apply,  and  be  sup* 
plie<l  gratis.— Hampstead,  1807. 

N.  B.  U  is  «  most  effectual  Rem^y  iu  the  Hooping- 
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ELEGANT  MILLINEUY  ON  A  SUPERIOR 
SCALE. 

The  greatest  ASSORTMENT  of  MILLINERY, 
DRESSES,  and  PELISSES,  in  Lon*)n,  are  now  on 
show  at  Mis5  BLACKLISTS,  No.  11,  Blenheim-street, 
Bond-street,  and  at  prices  much  lower  than  any  other 
house  in  town. 

Miss  B.  having  a  connection  in  Paris,  i«  immediately 
in  po^essiofi  of  erery  new  Fashion  introduced  there; 
this  a4vantage  being  entirely  confined  to  hetaelf,  en- 
ables her,  from  ihe  great  demand,  to  have  on  hand  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  Articles  in  Millinery,  and  three 
hundred  Dresses,  which  only  require  inspection  to  be 
approved.  [790 

TRAFALGAR  HOUSE, 

No.  22,  Charluttesireet,  Fitzroy-square. 

Mrs.BARRON  resprcifully  informs  the  Nobility  and 
her  Friends  in  general,  that  her  Winter  Fashions  arc 
now  complete,  in 
FRENCH  MiLLINERY,DRESSES,PEUSSES,&c. 

She  in  particular  recommends  her  Bonnet  Saroveaz 
ou  Cuqutelle  Chapeau  d^Lesendre,  which  for  elegance 
are  superior  to  any  former  French  patterns,  and  «ill  be 
readv  for  inspection  the  2d  in.stant. 

Mr^  B  takes  the  opportimity  also  to  acquaint  her 
Friend'*,  that  she  In*  ready  for  inspection,  a  fashionable 
aaKortmeni  of  Corsets  of  every  size,  and  of  superior 
make,  <io  that  Ladies  may  immediately  suit  themseJve«, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  being  measured. 

N.  B.  Every  article  in  the  Fur  Trade  at  wholesale 
prices;  .^Iso  Gloves,  Lace,  Velvets,  Ribbons,  &c.  un- 
commonly cheap.  [B03 


This  Day  is  published, 

In  Two  Volumes  Quarto,  closely  printed,  price  Three 
Guineas  and  a  Half,  in  boards,  illustrated  by  Fifteea 
Engravings, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  MINE- 
RALOGY,  with  an  account  of  the  Process  employed 
in  many  of  ihe  most  importont  Chemical'  M;inofae- 
tures;  to  which  are  added  a  Description  of  Chemical 
Apiairatus,  and  variou?  useful  TaWrsof  Weights  and 
Measures,  Chemicil  rnstruments,  &e. 
By  A.  and  C.  R.  AlKIN. 

London:  printed  for  John  and  Arthur  Arch,  Corn- 
hill;  and  William  Phillips,  George-yard,  Lombard- 
street  [795 


MUSIC  TAUGHT  ON  A  NEW  AND  SUPERIOR 
PRINCIPLE. 

To  g'own-up  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  the  Public 
in  g^noral. — Mr  WATLEN,  Leicester  place,  Leices 
ifT  tqu-ire,  Composer  of  the  celfbtated  Battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, 55.;  The  Surrender  of  Toulon,  4s. ;  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  S-J.;  Mv  Mother,  Is.  6d.;  and  He's  dear,  dear 
to  me,  a^i  sung  by  Mi?s  Duncan,  &c.  Sec.  gives  Lessons 
in  Sin^iinp,  and  on  the  Pi  mo  Forte,  to  grownup  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  in  particular,  who  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  before;  the  utmost  secresy  (if  re^ 
quirA)  maybe  depended  on.  He  finds  from  expe- 
rience that  his  method,  which  is  quite  new,  wiU  enable 
the  pupil  to  play  tolerable  well  in  sixteen  lessons,  though 
they  may  not  have  learnt  before.  His  Gamut  for  Sing- 
ing is  new,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  voice.  He 
has  entirely  laid  aside  the  Italian  Gamut,  as  being  de 
tri mental  to  the  voice,  in  female  voices  particularly. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Wailen  keeps  a  few  of  the  very  best 
Grand  and  Square  Pbno-Fortcs,  Harps,  &c.  at  his 
house,  by  all  the  most  esteemed  makers,  at  fifteen  per 
cent,  under  the  shop,  price ;  of  which  the  public  has 
already  profited  by  his  having  already  selected  some 
hundreds  for  their  use.  [802 

POMMADE  DIVINE, 
Approved  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Faculty,  for 
Bruiser,  Pains,  Swellings,  &c.  for  a  Cancer,  and  for  all 
Sore  Breasts,  particularly  in  a  lying  in ;  for  a  Stiff  Neck, 
&c  ;  for  the  Piles,  and  will  prevent  a  Fistula;  for  ChiU 
blaiuc.  Chapped  Hands  and  Lips;  will  also  cure  Scald.« 
and  Bums;  and  will  greatly  relieve  Rheumatic  and 
Gouty  Pains.  The  only  true  and  genuine  Pommade 
Divine,  prepared  by  J.  Ogilvy,  Perfumer  tu  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
S«phU  Matilda,  68,  Swallow-street  (who  is  the  only 
porsoD  in  ponetiion  of  the  genuine  receipt).         [804 


SOPHIA  WESTERN. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  New  MontWy  Edition  of 
TOM  JONES,  elegantly  embellished,  .ind  weH  prined. 
on  a  small  octavo,  |)rice  Ss.  M.  is  this  djf  published. 
The  Print  represents  the  Heroine  of  the  Work,  SO- 
PHIA WESTERN,  engraved  by  HtATH,  from  m. 
Painting,  by  Owen  ;  and  is  submitted  to  fh<i  inspection 
of  the  Lovers  of  the  Arts,  as  one  of  the  finest  Engriv^ 
ings  thit  ever  graced  a  British  Work,  [80ft 

EPISTOLARY  ELEGANCE. 

'  The  beauty  of  Lctter-writiivg  depends  not  only  upon 
the  neatness  of  the  Style,  and  the  elesance  of  the  Lan- 
guage, but  upon  the' Paper  itself.  R.  HOFFMAN, 
therefore,  begs  leave  to  recommend  to  th«)L>dic«,  the 
Fashionable  World,  and  the  Public^  fiis  btauiiful 
CREAM  COT,OURED  BATH  LETi'ER  PAPERS, 
which  unite  Elegance  with  Economy,  being  of  su- 
perior  qualities,  and  near  twenty  per  cent,  under  ihe 
usual  charges. 

CREAM  COLOURED  BATH  PAPERS. 
per  Quire.         per  Ream. 

Thin 0  t  0......0  18  0 

Thick 0  1  2 0  22  0 

Large  Thin 0  13 0  23  0 

Large  Thick 0  1  6 0  26  0 

Thin  gilt 0  1  3 0  20  0 

Thick  gil'. 0  1  4 0  24  0 

Largt?  Thin  gilt....  0  1   6 0  26  a 

Large  Thick  gdt  ..0  1  9 0  29  0 

(A  Ream  contains  iO  Quires.) 
Drawing  Paper,  of  all  Sizes,  of  superior  Qoalitieft. 
With  every  description  of  Writing  and  Wrapping 
Papers,  printed  Price  Lists  of  which  may  be  had  at 
the  Warehouse,  No.  418,  Strand,  <!ix  doors  from  Bed- 
ford-street, and  nearly  opposite  the  Adelphi. 

Orders,  post  paid,  with  Remittances,  or  Orders  of| 
Loitdon,  punctually  atteniled  to.  [810 


THE  ONLY  PURE  PREPARATION  OF  STEEL, 

THE  AROMATIC  STEEL  LOZENGES  zri 
allowed  tn  be  an  important  remedy  lor  alt  those  cem-« 
plaints  wherein  the  use  of  Steel  is  necesary.  In 
chroiric  cases  no  medicine  is  more  efRcacious,  for  when 
gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouih,  it  is  rendered  more^ 
powerful  in  iu  effects,  giving  tone  to  the  relaxed  fibres, 
and  strengthening  the  whole  system.  In  cases  of  bad 
digestion  they  also  prove  of  essential  service,  by  afftjrd* 
ing  relief  in  those  disorders  termed  BlKons  and  Ner% 
voos,  and  in  removing  the  cause  of  panicular  Ob« 
struciions! 

To  be  had  only  at  Shepherd**  Warehouse  for  ill 
kinds  of  Loz.-nges  prepared  as  directed  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  176,  Fleet-street,  London,  at 
0%,  6d.  eack  box,  sealed  up  with  direcUpns.  [78\ 
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THE  CORDIAL  BALM  OF  GILEAD. 

To  the  young  it  will  afford  lasting  health,  strength, 
and  spirits,  in  place  of  lassitude  and  debility ;  and  to  the 
aged  and  intirm,  itwill  assuredly  furnish  great  relief  and 
comfort,  by  gfenlly  and  safely  invigorating  the  system. 
If  it  be  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  gild  the  autumn 
of  declining  years,  and  calmly  and  serenely  protract  the 
close  o^  life  keyund  its  narrow  span,  this  restorative  is 
capable  of  effecting  that  grand  desideratum. 

Constitutions  relaxed,  weak  or  decayed,  in  men  or 
women,  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of  this  re- 
storative. 

Old  Coughs,  Asthmas,  and  consumptive  habits,  are 
soon  relieved,  and  speedily  cured. 
\  Poverty  of  bloofl  and  emaciated  limbs,  will  ere  long 
^eet  the  happiest  change^  the  chill  watery  fluid  will 
become  rich  and  balsamic,  and  the  limbs  be  covered 
with  flesh,  firui  and  healthful. 

Prepared  in  10s.  6d.  and  SOs  bottle^  by  Dr.  Solo 
jrion,  Gilead  House,  near  Liverpool ;  and  sold  by 
Mathews  and  Leigh,  18,  Strand,  London.  {788 


BY  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

The  BALM  of  QUITO  is  the  bc»t  remedy  in  the 
universe  for  Nervous  Compbin's,  the  most  powerful  re- 
storative and  re-animaiing  Batm  of  Life  and  Health, 
and  the  safest  and  best  m<>dicine  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
pretended  thtt  this  medicine  can  arrest  the  progress  of 
nature,  but  it  is  asserted,  and  proved,  that  it  will  restore 
health  even  where  theconstiiution  appears  to  have  been 
irreparably  injured.  Those  who  have  impaired  their 
health  by  a  residence  in  hot  and  unhealthy  climates ; 
the  young  of  either  s  x,  whose  infirmities  threaten  pre- 
mature old  age,  a  life  of  misery,  and  an  early  dis>olu- 
tion  ;  and  thofe  more  advanced  in  years,  whose  totter- 
ing sapless  frames  appear  withered  and  almost  worn 
out,  are  more  immediate  objects  of  this  soothing  Balm, 
wh«'se  benign  influence  may  be  extended  to  the  whole 
class  of  Valeiudinaridn&.  For  in'  all  cases,  and  in  all 
age5,  where  the  solids  are  relaxed,  where  the  constiui- 
lion  has  received  a  shock,  or  is  Sy  anv  means  debilitated, 
this  RESTORATIVE  awd  RE  ANIMATING  BALM 
of  LIFE  and  HEALTH  will  produce  the  happiest 
effects;  the  cold  and  tremulous  nerves  will  be  warmed 
and  sle  died  ;  the  relaxed  fibres  will  be  braced  and 
rendered  firm  J  the  muscles  will  be  invigorated;  the 
sinews  will  be  strengthened ;  the  emaciated  limbs 
will  be  covered  with  firtu  flesh ;  the  exhausted 
vessels  will  be  replenished;  the  impoverished  watery 
blood  will  become  rich  and  bahamic,  and  its  lan- 
guid circulation  resored  to  the  smative  impetus, 
which  is  the  true  criterion  of  health  ;  the  languid  droop- 
ing  spirits  will  be  revived  and  cxhilirated;  digestion 
wUl  be  promoted  ;  in  short,  the  tone  of  the  nerves  will 
be  restored,  and  by  these  means  the  whole  constitution 
will  be  icnovated  ;  feebleness,  lassitude,  anxiety,  me- 
lancholy, and  all  the  deplorable  symptoms  of  disease 
will  vanish  ;  and  strength,  ardour,  serenity,  and  every 
evidence  <f  renovated  health  will  be  the  happy  result  of 
taking  iliis  inestimable  Balm  in  due  lime,  according  to 
thedirec'ions  for  use  which  accompany  each  bottle. 

•#♦  The  Balm  of  Quito  is  prepared  and  sold  bv  W. 
Wiibor?,  Chemist, 229,  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar,  Lon- 
don; and  Retail  by  all  the  respectable  Medicine  Vt-n- 
ders.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  BoltU,  or  the  quantity  of  five 
bottles  in  one  for  13s.  6d.  duty  included. 

[778 


ELEGANCE  IN  HAIR -DRESSING  IS  AN  EM- 
BELLISHMENT  TO  BEAUTY. 

ROSS,  No.  119,  Bifihcpsgatestreet  Within,  stimu- 
lated by  the  decided  and  exalted  pieference  he  has  been 
honoured  with  by  the  most  distinguished  Families  in 
this  kingdom,  reNpectfully  informs  rhe-Nobili'y  and 
Gentry  relurnipg  from  the  watering  places  and  their 
sojournments  in  the  country,  and  particularly  those  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen  who  make  a  temporary  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  that  he  has,  by  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment he  has  held  out,  been  enabled  to  select  a  great 
number  of  men  of  the  greatest  proficient  abilities  in 
the  art  of  Hair  Cutting  and  Dressing  the  kingdom  could 
produce. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  wi^shing  to  be  dressed  in  the 
first  style  of  elegance,  may  be  attended  on  at  their  own 
house,  and  at  any  distance,  on  the  shorte>t  notice. 

Rois  has  also  elegnntiy  iifed  up,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  tho=;e  Ladies  and  Genilt-mcn  who  do  not 
chuse  to  dress  at  their  own  houses,  a  suite  of  Rooms, 
replete  with  every  cunv^nionce  for  H.iir  Cutting  and 
Dressing,  in  whi.h  jj  )od  fiies  are  ci;n^imily  kept  all 
the  winter,  and  men  of  the  hrst-rate  abilities  in  constant 
attendance.  [784 


HALLAVrS   ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS, 
Invented  by  Edward  II  all  am.    Surgeon  and  Apothe- 
cary, Bury  St.  Edmunt^.s. 

This  safoand  elegant  preparation  is  justly  esteemed 
for  its  agreeable  and  certain  operation,  by  which  it 
effectually  removes  all  Inaction  or  Ob^tr action  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  whether  arising  from  Bile,  Indi- 
gestion, Flatulency,  or  Cold;  Sickiie^^s  at  Stomach, 
Head  Ach,  <S:c.  It  operates  by  dislod^iiog  acrid  bile  or 
other  crudities  retained  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  acts 
as  an  alteriitive  to  the  system  generallyL.  Free  from  any 
antimonial  or  mercurial  preparations,  it  is  at  all  times 
safe ;  and  has  been  given  with  singular  good  effect  dur- 
ing Pregnancy.  Its  action  is  particularly  adapted  to 
PersonsofBilieus  Habits,  and  those  of  sedrntary  lives, 
where  a  sufficient  action  of  the  bowels  is  not  kept  up, 
and  crudities  retained  in  those  organs  are  frequently  pro- 
ducing pains  and  distensions,  he;d-achs,  languor,  and 
giddiness,  or  a  sense  of  weariness  and  oppression. 
**  Remove  the  cause,  the  effect  mustcease.^ 

A  single  trial  will  fully  convince  the  patient  of  their 
efficacy.  The  worst  cases  of  Bilious  or  Sick  Head  .'Xcht 
are  certainly  remcved  by  a  single  dose,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  could  be  credited,  but  froTn  experi- 
ence. The  Proprietor  thinks  it  proper  to  remark,  ihey 
will  be  found  notonly  to.ict  without  pain  or  uneasiness, 
but  to  leave  the  body,  after  their  immediate  action 
ceases,  free  from  that  costive  state  which  generally  suc- 
ceeds the  operation  of  laxative  medicines. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  Shaw  and  Edwards,  66, 
St.  PaulV  Church  Yard>  Luadun.  Price  2s.  Od.  per 
box.  [771. 
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ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  A  SUPERIOR 
PRINCIPLE. 

PRINCE,  Dentist,  acquainis  the  Nobility  and  the 
Public,  thai  he  has  removed  to  No.  9,  John-street,  Ox- 
ford-street. Supplies  the  loss  of  TEETH  from  a  sub- 
stance with  enamel,  which,  through  improvement  he 
has  brought  to  so  exact  an  imiialion,  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  natural  Teeth :  they  do  not  change 
olour,  and  are  skilfully  placed,  from  one  to  a  whole 
set.  Mt.  p.  has  discovered  a  safe  method  for  fastenmg 
Artifici.ir Teeth  whete  persons  hive  only  their  Teeth 
loft  on  one  side,  without  the  inconvenience  of  springs. 
Whole  sets,  with  gold  springs  I'liced  on  reasonable 
terms.  Human  Teeth  skilfully  fixed  lo  stumps,  or 
from  one  looth  to  a  complete  set  —Mr.  P..ihrongh  his 
study  and  practice,  flatters  himself  he  has  succeeded  in 
the  most  difficult  cases,  his  assistance  having  been  ren- 
dered  to  persons  of  distinction,  who  have  before  been 
incapable  of  w eating  that  ornament  with  comfort,— 
Gives  advice,  and  performs  every  operation  on  the 
Teeth  and  Gums  to  all  periods  of  life 

PRINCE'S  PASTE  PEARLS  for  concealing  de- 
cayed  Teeth  in  front,  so  as  not  to  discover  they  are  de- 
cayed,  is  particularly  recommended  to  persons  rcsiiing 
distant  from  a  dentist,  who  have  the  misfortune  of  lo'sing 
«  front  tooth,  as  \hey  may  substitute  a  tooth  themselves 
in  a  few  minutes,  by  following  the  inclosed  direcnons. 
Half-a  guinea  per  box.  L^Ol 


WARREN'S 
BRITISH,   FRENCH,    AND    ITALIAN    PER- 
FUMERY WAREHOUSE, 

At  the  Golden  Fleece,  opposite  Wood-street,  Cheap- 
side,  London. 

Wh^re  all  SotX<  of  Perfumery  Goods  from  the  above 
Countries  are  to  be  had  neat,  genuine,  and  without  the 
least  ftdulteration,  wholesale,  retail,  Jind  for  exporiation. 

The  foUowiug  Articles  are  peculiar  to  this  Ware- 
house : — 

1st.  Warren's  celebrated  Milk  of  Rose*,  being  the 
best  Preservative  and  Beauiifier  of  the  Skin  ever  yet  dis- 
covered,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Family,  and 
most  of  the  Nobility  of  tliese  Realms. 

2d.  Warren's  Lavender  Water,  from  the  Flowers 
only,  has  gained  the  precedence  of  all  former  improve- 
ments on  that  ariicle. 

3d.  Warren's  Concentrated  Lavender  Vinegar,  the 
best  Preventive  of  Infection,  and  a  most  agreeable  Per- 
fume. 

Warren's  British  T«>oth  Powder ;  Warren's  Royal  Li- 
quid  for  making  the  Hair  grow,  superior  to  any  new  in- 
-ventton  for  this  purpose. 

Warren's  Vegetable  Gloves,  for  rendering  the  Hands 
and  Arm*  beautifully  White,  and  preventing  them  from 
chapping. 

Warren  Savon  d'Hyver,  or  Royal  Ptiersburgh  Soap, 
being  the  best  Wmtcr  Soap  ever  invented  ;.  and  all  the 
various  Soaps  now  in  use  of  the  first  quality. 

As  some  Advertisers,  using  the  name  of  Warren,  go 
10  far  as  to  insinuUe  that  Warren's  Warehouse  is  re- 
moved,—the  Public  may  be  assured,  that  the  Ware- 
house has  never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  Mr.  War- 
ren's Family  since  the  house  was  built,  excepting  about 
twelve  months,  when  it  was  let  to  another  paity.    [792 


RUSSIA  OIL. 

A  SURE  PREVENTIVE  agiinst  the  HAia 
turning  GREY  —Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  wish  the 
ornament  of  a  fine  Head  of  Hair,  need  only  make  a 
fair  trial  of  the  original  RUSSIA  OIL,  particularly  as 
it  is  found  necessary  to  moisten  the  hair  when  dressing. 
It  is  used  by  the  Royal  Family,  and  Ladies  of  the  first 
circle.  It  is  a  nourisher  and  impiover  to  its  growth, 
prevents  its  falling  off,  and  so  great  a  preserver  and  , 
strengthener  of  the  Hair,  as  to  prevent  it  becoming 
bald,  or  turning  grey,  to  the  latest  period.  Several  Gen-  *, 
tlemen,  who  have  been  bald  have  declared,  after  using 
the  Russia  Oil  regularly  for  three  months,  became  nearljr 
covered  with  hair.  It  serves  as  a  substitute  for  poma- 
tum, and  is  recommended  to  Ladies  who  use  dressing- 
irons,  as  it  prevents  the  ill  effects  occasioned  by  their 
heat.  Is  of  much  use  to  thu^e  who  wear  Artificial 
Hair;  as  it  gives  it  a  natural  gluss. — Stven  Shillings  pec 
bottle,  or  one,  containing  four  small,  at  a  Guinea. 

To  be  had  of  the  Proprietor,  No.  9,  John-street,  Ox- 
ford-street j  and,  by  appointment,  of  the  most  principal 
Perfumers  and  Medicine  Venders  in  England^  Ireland^ 
and  Scotland. 

Caution  :«-The  efficacy  of  the  Russia  Oil  has  of  late 
been  complained  of,  occasioned  by  unprincipled  per- 
sons, who  travel  about  with  counterfeits,  and,  by  false 
pretences,  have  imposed  on  Shopkeepers;  therefore, 
purchasers  ought  to  observe,  that  each  bottle  of  the 
Original  Russia  Oil  has  a  label  on  the  outside,  distinc- 
tively signed  in  gold  ink  "  Mockrikufiky  and  Prince." 
Any  Russia  Oil  selling  without  that  signature  are  coun- 
terfeits, and  the  circulators  impostors.  [SCO 


IMPROVED  IPECACUANHA  LOZENGES, 

Rt  Kernot  and  Blakk,  Chemists,  No.  03,  St.  James*s 
Street. 

A  Preparation  of  so  excellent  a  Medicine  as  Ipeca- 
cuanha, possessing  all  its  Virtues,  in  Doses  judiciously 
and  accurately  divided,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
agreeable,  and  even  elegant,  by  the  manner  of  its  for- 
mation, must  appear  to  every  one  aia  valuable  improve* 
menr. 

The  minute  proportions  in  which  it  is  often  neces- 
sary Ipecacuanha  should  be  administered,  render  it 
unmanageable,  and  are  frequently  the  cause  of  inac- 
curacy in  its  exhibition,  its  Tas>e  also  is  nauseous,  and 
that  with  many,  especially  Children,  forms  a  powerful 
obstacle;  both  thoe  objections  against  this  admirable 
Drng  are  entirely  obviated  in  the  Improved  Ipecacuanha 
Lozi:ngc<;,  and  with  that  conviction  are  confidently  re- 
commended to  the  Public. 

They  will  b^  found  of  the  most  eminent  service  in, 
various  kinds  of  Asthma,  and  in  all  cases  attcntjf^d  with 
difficulty  of  Expectoration,  Cough,  and  Shortness  of 
Breath.  In  these  Complaints,  one  or.  more  may  be 
tiken  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  repeated  in  pio- 
portion  to  the  relief  they  afford. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  at  their  Warehouse,  No.  39, 
^t.  James's-Streety  London,  in  boxes  of  2s. ;  4s.  6d.  ; 
and  7s.  each  ;^  where  al^o  are  sold  the  Aromatic  Ginger 
Tablets  ^^^  strengthening  weak  Stomachs,  expelling 
Flatulencies,  warming  and  invigoratieg  cold,  phlegma- 
tic, and  Nervoug  Constitutions,  io  fioxei  <if  the  tame 
size  and  Price.  [81 2 
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RHEUMATIC  ©OUT  AND-  RHEUMATISM. 
BURRiDQE*S   SPBCIFIC. 

The  utility  of  ihis  excellent  Specific  has  been  proved 
in  a  very  extensive  circle,  and  is  confidently  offered  to 
the  public,  and  recommended  as  a  certain  cure  in  those 
afflicting  maladies  ihe  amazing  prevalence  of  which  is 
.tpuljr  laiueniable.  The  most  obstinate  cases  have  yielded 
t0  IIS  powerful  influence,  and  there  are  many  living 
witnesses  of  its  inestimable  value;  where  it  has  been 
jidmuitstered,  it  has  never  yet  failed  lo  afford  relief^  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  have  received  a  perfect  cure, 
even  where  every  other  remedy  that  has  been  resorted 
to  has  failed,  and  where,  from  the  length  of  lime  the 
AfflictioQ  Ha  continued^  and  total  deprivation  of  the 
lue  of  liiabsy  success  has  been  hopeless,  and  the  mi- 
fecable  sufferer  reduced  to  despair. 

Theiollewing  are  selected  from  the  many  proofs  that 
tiavo^been  received  of  the  virtues  of  this  Medicine;  a 
Pamphlet  contain'mg  many  more  of  which  may  be  had 
gratis:—- 

Copy  of  a  Testimonial  from  the  Churchwardens  of  Is* 
lington  to  Mr.  tiurridge. 
ANN  POLLETT,  aged  53,  has  been   very  much 
afflicted  with  the  Rheumatism  for  some  years,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  she  has  had  her  hands  so  closely  con- 
tracted that  she  has  been  unable  either  to  dress  or  feed 
herself.     The  medicine,  however,  which  came  from  Mr. 
Soriidge  has  restored  her  to  the  complete  use  of  them. 
Wiioessy    THOMAS  WHirOMORE, 
EDWARD  FLOWER, 
Churchwardens  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Clifton  to  Mr. 
Burridge. 
Sir,  April  11,1807. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  1  have  received  a  perfect  cure 
•f  the  Rheumatic  Gout  by  taking  t«vo  bottles  of  your 
Specific,  and  have  remained  perfectly  well  every  since, 
which  is  near  6ve  months  ago ;  the  disorder  was  so  bad 
;as  to  oblige  me  to  walk  with  crutches  prior  to  my  taking 
your  mediciaes. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 
Bmukm,  MiddleMx,  HENRY  CLIFTON. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Maria  Anglin  to 
Mr.  Burridge. 

Sir,  September  29, 1807. 

I  am  ^appy  in  having  delayed  sending  you  the  parti- 
culars of  my  case,  as  I  am  enabled  not  only  to  testify 
the  good  effecu  of  your  Specific  in  removing  my  dis- 
order, but  also  that  1  have  continued  in  excellent  health 
to  the  present  hour.  About  two  years  and  a  half  ago 
I  was  afflicted  with  the  Rheumatism,  which  continued 
with  differcilt  degrees  of  severity  till  1  was  entirely  con- 
fined within  my  house,  and  for  six  months  was  a  perfect 
martyr  to  excruciating  psiin  and  consequent  weakness 
truly  alarming.  I  had  very  respectable /nedical  advice; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  applied  the  remedies  prescribed ; 
for  they  only  appeared  to  increase  the  violence  of  the 
malady ;  and,  wrapped  in  flannel,  I  truly  despaired  of 
ever  again  mixing  in  society.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  merits  of  yeur  Specific  in  other 
extraordinary  cures,  was  reported  to  me,  which  was 
my  inducement  to  make  immediate  trial  of  its  virtues; 
and,  on  taking  the  first  bottle,  found  the  pain  nearly 
removed ;  but  the  second  entirely  dispersed  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  cUsease,  and  my  knees,  which  had  been 
^ery  nmoh  < wtUed^  baciuat  thair  proper  site.    1  cannot 


in  justice  withhold  from  your  knowledge  so  comptett 
a  cure,  although  lam  sure  you  must  have  witnessed 
many  that  would  appear  as  remarkable. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

SARAH  MARIA  ANGLIN. 
C raven-street f  Strand. 

Sold  at  the  Warehouse,  in  York-street,  Covent- 
gardeu,  in  bottles  at  Eleven  Shillings  each ;  and  alw  by 
every  reputable  Medicine  Vender.  [803 


THE  HUMID  MONTHS   OF  AUTUMN  AND 
WINTER. 

Complaints  of  the  Breast,  Asthmatic  and  Consumyw 
tive  Affections  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration,  are  the 
bane  of  our  Youth,  and  often  of  our  Old  Age.  The»f 
Diseases,  since  the  general  introduction  of  Mercury 
for  all  disorders,  affect  all  the  stages  of  life;  but  at  the 
commencement  of  Winter  it  makes  its  annual  ravages 
in  the  finest  and  fairest  part  of  the  Creation.  The 
VEGETABLE  SYRUP  of  DE  VELNOS,  by  strength- 
ening  delicate  constituiions,  and  removing  depraved  hu- 
mours, corrects  those  predispositions  to  lingering  but 
mortal  diseases,  which  deprive  Society  of  many  of  its 
brightest  ornaments. 

The  Medicine  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  this 
Season,  and  is  sold  by  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  No.  21,  Frith-street,  Soho,  price  ISs.  per  bottle. 
It  is  also  sold,  by  his  Agents,  in  all  the  principal  Towns 
of  the  United  Rrngdoni. 

N.  B.  Pills  sold  in  the  name  of  De  Velnos,  are  an 
imposition  on  the  Public.  [81 1 


DISTEMPER,  MANGE,  ANDOTHER  DISEASES 
OF  DOGS. 

The  following  most  valuable  MEDICINES  (dts- 
covered  and  prepared  by  Mr,  BLAINE,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  No.  5,  Wtlls-street,  Oxford-street;  sold  also 
byT.Boosey,  4,  Broad- street,  City),  are  patronixed 
and  used  by  several  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  by 
almost  all  the  Nobility,  and  by  every  celebrated  Sports- 
man in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Distemper -^His  Medicinal  Powders  for  Distemper, 
price  Is.  fid.  per  packet,  usually  suflicient  f«ir  the  Cure, 
are  actually  in  request  in  every  pan  of  the  Globe. 

Mange.— His  Specific  Ointment  for  Mange  is  the 
most  easy  and  infallible  remedy  ever  discovered,  price 
2s.  6d.  per  box,  amply  sufficient. 

Worms  — His  Worm  Powder,  price  2$.  6d.  per  Set, 
destroys  all  the  various  kinds  of  Worms,  without  ever 
failing. 

Canker  in  the  Ear.— Blood  or  Matter  within  side  of 
the  Ear  te^aes  dogs  almost  to  maduess ;  but  the  com- 
plaint is  readily  removed  by  his  Canker  Wash,  price 
2s.  6d  per  Bottle. 

Canker  on  the  Flap  of  the  Ear,  2s.  6d.  per  Box :  this 
Ointment  is  a  speedy  and  certain  cure. 

Foulness  and  Itching  of  the  Skin  are  removed  as  well 
as  condition  promoted  by  this  Alterative  Condition  or 
Mange  Powders,  price  2s.  per  set.  ^ 

Purging  Balls,  a  safe,  but  effective  purgative,  price 
2s.  6d.  per  Box. 

These  Medicines  are  sold  by  his  Wholesale  Agent, 
T.  Boosey,  No.  4,  Old  Broad-street,  where  Mr.  Blaine 
attends  every  Wednesday,  from  eleven  till  one ;  Barclay 
and  Son,  Fleet-Market;  Strakerand  Son,  No.  I,  Long- 
lane,  SmithfieW  ;  86,  South  Bridge- street,  Edinburgh; 
Huddleston  and  Co.  Dublin  ;  Osborn,  New  York ;  and 
all  othei  Venders  throughout  Town  and  Country.  [^ 
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IMPERIAL  MADONA  AND  GRECIAN  HEAD 

DRESSES, 

Admired  for  their  Beauty  and  Utility. 

Beauty.— These  Head  Dresses  posses?  such  Taste 
aad  Elegance,  that  they  adorn  the  handsome  of  all 
Ages,  and  improve  the  Defects  of  Nature  or  Accident. 

Utility. — They  are  so  useful  to  Ladies  of  every 
Age,  that  thef  may  complete  their  Head  Dress  in  the 
most  becoming  manner  in  a  few  minutes. 

Ladies,  in  sending  their  Orders,  will  please  to  say,  if 
for  Young,  Middle-aged,  or  Elderly  Ladies. 

And,  to  prevent  mi^iakc*!,  VICKERY  requests  that 
Ladies  will  give  their  Servants  very  particular  Direc- 
tions, as  his  Name  is  placed  conspicuously  at  Shops  in 
the  Neighbourhood  with  which  he  has  no  Concern. 

The  Nobility  and  Gentry's  Hair  Cut,  as  usual,  with 
every  attention  to  the  Style  and  Impruvement  of  their 
Hair. 

Note.— No.  6,  Tavisiock-strect,Covent Garden.  [808 

INTENDED  NATIONAL   LIGHT    AND   HEAT 
COMPANY. 

The  few  remaining  Shares  of  the  last  5000  are  now 
selling,  at  101.  each,  in  order  to  increase  the  fund  for 
charges,  and  to  leave  the  subscribed  capital  of  100,0001. 
free  from  every  c*st,  but  those  of  direct  application  for 
the  intended  purpose.  The  whole  sum  already  deposit- 
ed is  about  33,0001.  of  which  2(5,0001.  are  vested  in  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  at  d|d.  percent,  per  diem  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  lease  of  Nos.  97  and  98,  Pall- 
Mall,  has  been  bought,  to  light  (he  street,  Sec,  from 
these  premises,  wtjich  isjiow  executing.  Subscriptions 
therefore  continue  to  be  received  at  Sir  M.  Bloxham 
.andCo.'s;  Messrs.  Devaynes  and  Co.*s,  Pall-Mail  ^ 
and  at  the  Office,  as  also  at  the  Country  Banks.  The 
price  of  101.  per  Share  is  still  much  cheaper  than  those 
in  any  other  coRcem,  of  much  less  prospect  or  import* 
ance.  Till  the  end  of  November,  Lectures  and  Experi- 
ments will  be  continued  on  Tuesday  evenings  for  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  their  families  and  friends^  and 
Wednesday  evenings  for  the  Subscribers. 
Pall-Mall,  Oct.  23,  1807.        F.  A.  WINSOR, 

Inventor  and  Patentee  of  Gas  Lights. 

N.  B.  All  the  Old  Share  Receipts  must  be  exchang- 
ed for  New  Vouchers,  and  the  Deed  to  be  signed  before 
the  Istof  December  next.  [813 


FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

ROBRERDS's  BALSAMIC  ELIXIR,  or  COUGH 
DROPS.— These  justly  celebrated  Drops,  by  their 
happy  and  immediate  effect  in  removing  the  most  ob- 
stinate Coughs  and  Catarrhs,  and  all  tendency  to  Con- 
sumption, render  them  a  valuable  Family  Medicine. — 
And  when  we  consider  the  variableness  of  our  climate, 
-which  constantly  induces  us  to  catch  cold,  and  that 
from  this  taking  cold  originates  a  multitude  of  dis^.ises, 
as  asthma,  paia  in  ihe  chest,  offensive  breath,  inflaai- 
mation  of  the  lung^;,  and  consumption,  with  a  long  train 
of  evils— no  head  of  afjmily  should  lay  down  without 
a  small  supply  at  least  of  this  almost  instantaneous 
remedy.  Many  thousand  persons  can  testify  the  happy 
cfftcis  they  have  received  from  it,  when  every  other  me- 
dical assistance  had  failed. 

A  Caution. — Observe  the  name  of  R.  Butler,  No. 
4,  Cheapside,  is  engraved  en  a  black  stamp,  which  is 
affixed  to  each  bottle ;  all  others  are  counterfeits. 

Sold  at  Mr.  Butler's  No.  4,  Cheapside,  corner  of  Pa- 
terDoster-row  ;  and  retail  by  Chrisp,  comer  of  Spring- 
Gardens  ;  Clark,  969,  Borough ;    and  may  be  had  of 
most  country  Medicine  Venders,  in  bottles  at  2s.  9d 
«Dd  6s.  each.  [914 

N^.XXIIl.^Vol.lIL 


DUTTON'S  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 
No.  45,  Gracechurch  strut. 

.Subscribers  and  the  Public  are  resppcifuUy  informed, 
that  a  New  Catalocue  of  this  truly  variable,  and  most 
extensive  NATIONAL  COLLPXTION,  is  now  ready 
for  Inspection ;  containing  that  Universality  of  Selec- 
tion (Ancient  and  Modern),  calculated  to  give  satis- 
faction to  every  Class  of  Readers,  and  from  the  exn»n- 
sive  arrangements,  an  Ample  Supply,  equ^l  to  any 
possible  demand  for  Town,  and  the  British  Domiaions. 
Every  New  Book  added  as  soon  as  publi«^ed. 

Catalogues  and  Terms  to  be  had  at  the  Library.  Thf 
Magazines  and  Reviews  added  Monthly,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Subscribers.  [82(^ 


From  the  Hon.  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  to  Mr.Ching,  Apothecary,  Cheapside, 
London. ' 

Sir,  I  rea<lily  embrace  the  opportunity  your  lettei 
affords  me,  of  adding  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  in  favour  of  your  Ching^s  Patent  Worm 
Medicines,  my  eldest  son  having,  a  few  months  ago, 
derived  very  material  benefit  from  the  use  of  it.  H« 
had  been  unwell  for  several  weeks  previi)us  to  his  tak- 
ing it;  appeared  pale  and  emaciated,  was  languid,  and 
complained  frequently  of  pains  in  his  head  and  side.-^ 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  who  had  accidenully  seen  him 
in  this  state,  fortunately  recommended  to  me  the  trial 
of  your  Lozenges;  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  or 
any  mistake  might  occur,  in  obtjiining  the  genuine  me- 
dicine, sent  me  ihree  doses  of  it.  The  first  of  \he>e  oc- 
casioned a  visible  amendment,  and  after  the  second 
dose  avery  unpleasant  symptom  disappeared,  but  I 
judged  it  right  to  give  the  third,  as  the  two  former  had 
■greed  so  uncommonly  well,  ^roin  that  time  my  sua 
has  been  in  perfect  health,  and  I  certainly  ailribure  hit 
cure  wholly  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Worm  Lozenges.  I 
have  since  recommended  your  Lozenges  in  several 
instances,  whfcrein  1  have  the  sati>factioii  to  as^ra 
you,  they  have  uniformly  been  of  great  service.  I 
oaght  to  add,  that  from' the  niiure  o(  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  them  in  my  son's  case,  1  .apprehend  the  com- 
plaint to  have  arisen  from  an  obstruction  between  the 
stomach  and  viscera. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Rose  CasUe,  Dec.7.  E.  CARLISLE. 

-Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  at  Ching  and  Butler's,  No. 
4,  Cheapsidt;  and  retail  b}c  most  Booksellers  and  Me- 
dicine Venders  in  every  town,  in  boxes  at  9s.  6d  and 
Ss.  9d.  each.  [81j^ 


BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

ROCHE'S  ROYAL  HERBAL  EMBROCATION. 

An  Eflfcctual  Cure  for  the  Hooping  Couch, 
Without  Medicine. 

The  unrivalled  Reputation  this  Embrocation  has 
gained,  and  the  Inventor,  anxious  to  secure  it  genuine 
to  the  Public,  and  prevent  the  impositions  daily  prac- 
tised, by  unprincipled  persons  veuding  spurious  Compo- 
«!itions,  has  obuinetl  His  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Pa- 
tent, appointing  him  the  sole  and  exclusive  Benefit  of 
his  most  inval  uable  Di^overy. 

The  Public  and  Families  may  therefore  be  sapplied, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  his  House,  No.  19,  King- 
street,  Holborn,  and  ane  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Stamp  is  signed  "  1.  Roche ;"  and  with  each  Bottlets 
given  a  full  Direction,  at  the  top  of  which  is  his  Ma- 
jesty's Arms.     Price  Four  Shillings. 

N.  B.   All  othtcs  art  Counterfeiu.  [191 
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A  CARD  TO  FAMILIES  IN  GENERAL. 

The  delicate  texture  of  the  Skin,  particularly  young 
Children,  is  preserved  during  the  most  intense  winter, 
by  using 

MIDDLEWOOD'S  ROYAL  SOAP, 

(Hitherto  called  the  Royal  Abyssinian  Flower  Soap,) 

Whose  efficacy  will  wash  the  hands  and  face  beautifully 
cltin,  white,  an4  smoth,  protect  the  roughest  or  most 
scorbutic  skin  from  chappinfT)  even  if  washed  with  hard 
ivater;  and  its  emolient  proper  ies  are  equally  efhca- 
cious  in  rendering  shaving  pleasant  to  the  tenderest 
face.     (Cold  or  only  warm  water  is  recommended.) 

Th«  patronage  and  flattering  marks  of  approbation 
constantly  received  from  the  Royal  and  Illustrious  Per- 
sonages^ the  Gentry,  and  Friends,  with  the  increasing 
demand  throughout  the  universe,  is  the'best  proof  that 
It  has  no  rival  in  meiiting  universal  fame. 

J.  \V.  Middlewood,  the  proprietor  and  inventor,  im- 
pressed with  gratitude,  feels  ii  his  duty  to  caution  the 
public  against  counterfeits  which  are  now  circulating, 
one  under  the  assumed  title  of  Genuine,  another 
the  I mprove«l  Abyssinian  Soap  ;  indeed  the  woril  Im- 
proved is  become  the  denomination  for  deception,  and 
which  can  only  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  fami- 
lies desiring  their  servants  or  carriers  to  be  careful  to 
ask  for  "  Middle  wood's 'Royal  Soap,"*  and  observe  hi^ 
name,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York's  arms,  Ac. 
are  on  the  outside  wrapper.  Price  10s.  per  dozen,  or 
Is.  thesquirr. 

Sold  by  Mr.  Raeburn,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Young,  In- 
Temess :  Dr  Stanley,  Whitehaven ;  Mr.  T^ing,  Aber- 
deen ;  Mr  Middlewood, Dublin;  Messrs. Stainess. Mid- 
dlewood,Getty,  and  Unsworth,  Manchester;  Mr. Wood, 
Shr-'wsbury  ;  Mr.  Hall,  Worcester ;  Miss  Gregson,  and 
Mi-s  Worrall,  Liverpool;  Mr.  Loder,  Oxford;  all  the 
Printers  in  Bath  ;  and  by  the  Perfumers  and  Medicine 
Venders  in  general. 

N.  B.  Orders:  transmitted  to  J.  W.  Middlewood,  the 
Proprietor,  Hiph-street,  Whitechapel,  London,  Per 
fumer  and  Abyssinian  Flower  S»ap  Maker  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumb,  rl«nd,  will  be  immediately  for- 
warded ;  also  his  Agents  will  supply  those  Correspond- 
ents as  usual,  at  his  wholesale  price.  Please  to  be  care- 
ful to  write  for  Middlewood*s  Soap,  [187 


Under  the  Sanction  of  Royal  Authority. 

To  the  Curious  in  WRITING,  and  such  at  would  wish 
to  keep  COPIES  of  their  LETTERS,  NOTES,  &c 

JONES'S  POLYGRAPHIC  and  MANIFOLD 
WRITERS ;  or,  Letter  wruing  and  Copying  Port- 
folio Books,  for  writing  without  Pen  or  Ink.  These 
Books  are  made  the  same  as  all  other  Letter-case 
Books ;  and  when  travelling,  can  be  put  into  a  Writ 
ing  Oe>k ;  aud  when  any  Lady  or  Gen  leman  would 
send  a  letter  to  a  friend,  while  writing  the  said  letter,  a 
Copy  is  also  kept  in  the  POLYGRAPHIC  BOOK, and 
ihdi  far  superior  to  any  other  method  yet  invenird, 
and  :  8  blark  and  lastini;  as  those  wrote  with  Pen 
and  Ink.  The  styles  you  write  with  want  no  re- 
pair, write  quicker  treble  than  quills  do  single.  They 
will  b('  found  most  useful  to  Ladies  or  Gentlemen 
travelling,  and  where  sometimes  copies  or  orders  of  two 
or  threw  arc  to  be  sent,  either  in  the  Military  or  Naval 
Department,  as  the  one  writing  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  and  also  k^^ep  the  Copy  .t  the  same  time. 

In  short,  to  point  out  the  extensile  utility  of  these 
Bovks  would  be  difficult  in  vx  Advertisement)  it  is 


only  to  see  them  to  be  convinced  of  their  useful  qua- 
lifications. They  are  therefore  recommended  to  every 
person  who  would  wish  for  facility  in  wriimg  and  in 
keeping  of  Copies,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Members  of 
Parliament,  Bankers,  Merchants,  Students  of  the  Inns 
of  Courts,  Gentlemen  of  the  Universities,  and  to  Tra- 
vellers in  general,  and  lo  those  who  write  ia  the 
open  air. 

To  be  had  m(  Mr.  Jones,  the  sole  Inventor,  from  15s. 
to  One  Guinea  each,  complete  for  immediate  use — 
Specimens  may  be  seen  immediately  ;  or  at  his  Ma- 
nufactory, No.  4,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 
The 'great  approbation  these  Books  have  met  with  from 
the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  Ambassadon  of  the  diT- 
ferent  Slates,  Gentry,  Merchants,  and  the  Public,  in- 
duces the  Inventor  and  Proprietor  to  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favours. 

♦#♦   All  Orders,  post  paid,  willbe  duly  attended  to. 
•   N.  B.   The  Copying  Writing-Paper  may  be  had  in 
Quires,  or  Merchants  and  others  may  have  Books  made 
to  any  size,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

t4.t  To  prevent  any  spurious  sort  being  imposed  on 
the  Public,  observe,  all  the  Books  are  sealed  with  A.  J. 
in  cyphei  ;  and  round  the  margin,  "  By  his  Maje^j^k 
Special  Appoiniroenr,"  to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 


DR.  HODSON'S  IMPERIAL  OIL, 

Prepared  by  J.  HoDSOM,  M.D.  bf  Cross-street,  Hatton- 
Garden, 

From  near  thirty  years  experience,  has  been  fonnd  a 
certain  Cure  for  all  kinds  of  Sprains,  Bruises,  InjQries 
from  Blows  qr  Falls,  hard  Swellings,  Chilblains,  Weak- 
ness,  and  .  RickeU  in  Children,  Contractions  of  the 
Limbs,  Joints,  and  Smews,  old  Aches  and  Pains,  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Palsey,  Burnt,  Scalds,  &e. 

The  following  are  a  few  Extracts  of  Cases  s 

James  Harvey,  servant  to  Edward  Vaughan,  Esq, 
Brook  street,  Bath,  received  a  violent  Sprain  in  his 
Ankle;  having  had  the  best  surgical  advice  to  no  pur- 
pose, Dr.Hodson^s  Imperial  Oil  cured  him  in  a  fortnight. 

Elisabeth  Statham,  Newcastle-street,  Shoreditcb, 
from  a  Fall,  sprainad  her  back  so  much,  as  to  be  inca^ 
pable  of  continuing  in  her  place,  was,  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Hodson*s  Imperial  Oil,  perfectly  cured  in  a  short 
time. 

The  son  of  Mr.  A.  M'Phearson,  of  Cambridge,  18 
months  old,  received  a  Fall,  by  which  he  was  much 
brused ;  after  every  surgical  advice  to  no  porpose.  Dr. 
Hodson^s  Imperial  Oil  restored  him  to  the  free  u<e  of 
his  limbs. 

The  Imperial  Oil  is  strongly  recommended  forRickets 
in  Children  ;.  Weaknesses,  Stiffness,  and  Contrarticm 
of  the  Joints  from  bad  nursing;  for  Chilblains,  when 
broke.  lis  healing  qualities  are  far  superior  to  cerates, 
opodeldocs;  Sec.  and  if  applied  on  the  appearance  of 
Chilblains,  it  will  prevent  their  breaking. 

By  appointment  of  Dr.  Hodi»on,  the  Oil  is  sold, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Mr.  Butler*s,  No.  4,  Cheap- 
<ide,  corner  of  Paternoster-row ;  and  may  be  had  of 
most  Country  Booksellers  and  Medicine  Venders,  in 
Boitles,  with  ample  Directions,  at  2s.  9d.  eaohj  and 
fur  charitable  purposes,  in  Bottles,  at  Us.  eachS 

To  prevent  firaud,  per  favour  of  the  Hon.  Coaamif* 
sioners  of  Stamps,  **  R.  Butler,  4,  Cheapside,**  is  eft* 
graved  on  a  Black  Stamp,  which  is  affiaied  on  the  out- 
side wrapper  around  each  Bottlf,^  [81$ 
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CAUTION  AGAINST  IMPOSITION. 
IMPROVED  MINERAL  TEETH. 

No.  2,  pRITH-STRIETy  SoUO. 

Mr.  D£  CHEMANT,  Surgeon,  Dentist,  and  In- 
Tentor  of  these  admirable  substitutes^  for  Artificial  Teeth 
and  Gums,  has  perceived  in  the  public  papers  and  cir- 
cular letters  addressed  to  his  Patients,  that  a  Moniul 
Servant,  whom  he  lately  dismissed  for  misconduct,  has 
since  had  the  assurance  to  announce  himself  Dentist 
and  Maker  of  the  Mineral  Paste  Teeth ;  and,  in  order 
to  impose  upon  the  Public,  has  also  the  audacity  to 
state  that  he  has  been  fourteen  years  his  Assistant. 

Mr.  De  Cheraant  owes  it  to  that  liberal  Public,  to 
vrhom  he  stands  so  highly  indebted,  to  assure  them  in 
this  public  and  solemn  manner,  that  during  the  short 
time  this  man  lived  in  his  service,  he  was  engaged 
and  employed  merely  in  the  capacity  of  Footman.'  Mr. 
De  Chemant  had  flattered  himself  that  the  general  es- 
teem and  confidence  which  his  experience  of  twenty 
year*,  and  considerable  late  Improvements  in  this  most 
useful  Art,  have  insored  him,  were  proofs  even  against 
the  Malevolence  of  his  Enemies,  however  contemp- 
tible; and  he  is  confident  that  the  Public  will  see  with 
astonishment  and  horror  the  base  attempts  of  this  dis- 
carded Menial  Servant  and  his  advertising  Partner,  to 
distort  an  act  of  pity  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  De 
Chemant,  into  an  attempt  to  injure  their  Characters  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  fact  is,  Mr.De  Chemant 
havmg  been  robbed  by  this  very  Servant,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  bringing  him  before  the  Magistrate  in 
Marlborough-sireet,  where  the  stolen  property  was  pro- 
duced, ascertained,  and  restored  to  Mr.  De  Chemant; 
who,  from  humanity  and  entreaty,  was  induced  to  drop 
the  prosecution,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  a  conviction  of  stealing  in  a  private  dvrellinc- 
hou$«.  [768 

IMPROVED  MINERAL  TEETH. 
FALEUR  AND  DELAFONS, 

No.  18,  Woburn-place,  Russell-square. 
Mr.  FALEUR  respectfully  announces  to  the  Public, 
in  addition  to  his  improvements  in  the  composition  of 
MINERAL  TEETH,  which  have  always  given  so 
much  sitisfaction,  that  he  has  planned  and  brought  to 
perfection  an  effectual  method  of  introducing  an  Arti- 
ficial Palate,  so  as  completely  to  relieve  the  sufFierer.— • 
For  this  invention  of  his  art,  Mr.  F.  is  enabled  to  refer 
to  a  Field  Officer  lately  returned  from  India,  whose 
Teeth  and  Palate  were  shot  away  in  the  Mahratta  War, 
and  whose  sufferings  and  privations  in  consequence 
were  great  for  several  years ;  but  he  is  now  so  far  re- 
lieved as  to  be  enabled  to  eat,  dtink,and  talk  with  ease 
and  satiiifBCtion. 

Mr.  F.  again  begs  leave  to  caution  the  Public  against 
the  invidious  atUcks  of  an  advertising  Dentist,  who,  by 
frequent  publications,  endeavours  to  injure  him.  Mr. 
Faleur,  being  honoured  with  an  extensive  portion  of 
public  favour,  can  feel  no  other  sentiment  for  this  en- 
vious, disappointed,  and  irritable  old  man,  but  pity  — 
And  Mr  F.  is  confident,  that  while  he  continues  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  honour  him  with  their 
commands,  no  efi^bru  of  an  ungenerous  enemy  can  in- 
jure him  with  a  British  Public. 

Mr.  Faleur  has  also  to  produce  a  specimen  of  this 
.  person^s  skill— nine  Artificial  Teeth,  which  he  got  from 
a  Gentleman,  who  ranks  high  in  the  Sute,  with  per- 
mission to  use  his  name,  and  for  which  he  was  shame- 
fully charged  the  enormous  sum  of  Sixty  Guineas  !! 

Mr.  Faleur  begs  leave  to  add,  that  in  consequence  ot 
various  experiments,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
Mineral  Teeth  so  incorruptible,  that  he  engages  to  re- 
place them,  free  of  expence,  if  they  are  ever  known  to 
wear  or  change  colourj  or  jmy  other  defect*  [774 


LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLEE ; 

OR, 

BELL'S  COURT  &  FASHIONABLE  MAGAZINE^ 

The  EmbellKhment} constantly  given  in  this  Month- 
ly Publication  have  raised  it  already  to  a  most  exalted 
degree  of  eminence;  and,  together  with  the  literary 
contents,  render  it  a  work  worthy  of  being  received 
into  the  families  of  every  person  of  taste  for  the  Fane 
Arts  or  literary  rcfilnement.  The  Portraits  contained 
in  the  Numbers  already  published,  possess  the  merit 
of  identity  and  the  spirit  of  engraving  not  be  equalled 
in  any  Periodical  Publication  of  former  or  the  present 
times. 

The  followiRg  is  a  list  of  the  Portraits  already  pub- 
lished, and  Impressions  may  now  be  had  /rom  ihe  new 
PIdies  nearly  equal  to  first  proofs,  viz. 

No.  1.  The  Queen.— No.  J    Princess  of  Wales 

No.  3.  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester. — No.  4.  Queen 
of  Wurtemburgh.— No.  5.  Princess  Augusta — No.  6, 
Princess  Elisabeth. — No.  7.  Princess  Mary. — No.  8  . 
Duchess  of  York. — No.  9.  Duchess  of  Gloucester.— 
No.  10.  Duchess  of  Cumberland. — No.  11.  Princess 
.\melia.-»-No.  18.  The  Supplemental  Number,  with  a 
fine  heed  of  the  King,  and  a  Map  of  the  present  Seat 
of  War  in  G<»rmany.— No.  IS.Princess  Sophia. — No. 
14.  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wale.  — No.  15,  Duchess  of 
Bedford. — No.  16.  The  E«nprpsss  of  Ru.^sia.— No.  17. 
The  Queen  of  Naples.— No.  18.  Marchioness  of  Corn- 
wallis. — No.  19.  (Supplement)  Introduction  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  lo  the  Queen  of  PrusMa. — No.  21, 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond.— No.  22,  The  Queen  of 
Portugal— No.  23,  The  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark. 

A  new  Edition  and  new  Plates  for  every  Number 
have  been  executed.  Impressions  are  noW  delivering 
equal  to  Proofs. 

To  be  had  of  Mr.  J.  Bkll,  Proprietor,  at  the  Week- 
ly Metsenger  Office,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  and 
of  every  Bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Suite  in  train,  to  be  published  in  monthly  succes- 
sion, will  include  all  the  Empre^es  and  Queens  in 
Europe,  in  friendship  with  the  British  C(»urt,  all  most 
exquisitely  engraven  from  original  Miniature  Pictures. 
Early  orders  will  ensure  fine  laipressions. 


Their  Majesties ^  and  all  ihe  Female  Branches . 
THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  FAMILY, 


Composing  a  Set  of  the  most  correct  and  interesttn}; 
Portraits  ever  engraven.  Fourteen  in  Number,  and  all 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  perfection,  in  the  dotted 
manner,  and  in  an  ornamented  oval  form,  calculated  to 
enrich  the  choice  cabinet  collections :-7-these  have  all 
been  engraven,  by  special  permission,  from  original 
Pictures,  principally  after  those  painted  by  Sir  William 
Beechey,  R.  A. 

The  Portrait  of  her'  Royal  Highness  Princess  Char^ 
lotte  of  Wales,  in  this  collection,  is  after  the  original 
Miniature,  by  R.  Cosway,  R.  A.  and  possesses  a  value 
of  the  dearest  kind,  from  the  beautiful  style  in  which 
it  IS  done,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  which  it  most  correctly  represents,  it  being  the 
only  portrait  receatly  painted  of  thb  juvenile  exalted 
character. 

These  Prints  are  sold  separately  at  Five  Shillings  each» 
or  at  Two  Guineas  for  the  fourteen  Prints,  in  setu. 

They  are  all  beautiful  Proof  Impressions,  from  an 
entire  new  set  of  Plates ;  and  are  to  be  had  of  Mr. 
Ackermauoi  in  t|^c  Stiand^  and  of  Mr.  Ormc,  Boo«U 
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BEAUTY  IMPROVED 

XT  THE  ACQUIREMKNT  OP  A  LOVELT  COMPLEXION. 

D.  RIGGEofNew  Bond  street,  cultivator  and  dis- 
tiller of  Roses  and  other  Flowers  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  Invented  a  ROSE  CREAM, 
or  refined  ALMOND  PASTE,  to  wash  with,  the  phas- 
ing effecls  attending  the  use  of  which  are  indescribable. 
Imagine  a  most  innuceut  and  elegant  compositioii  form- 
ed of  Almonds  and  Roses,  capable  of  preserving  the 
delicacy  of  the  Skfn,:ilso  of  improving  the  finest  Com- 
plexion, and  a  trial  oTthe  Rose  Cneana,  will  realize  the 
idea.  It  is  a  highly  concentrated  Milk  of  Roses,  con- 
taining the  emollient  properties  of  the  Almond,  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one  in  comparison  with  that  cele- 
brated cosmetic,  and  is  in  the  same  proparriun  more 
efficacious  for  softening  the  Skin  and  in)proving  its  deli- 
cacy of  texture.  Ladies  using  this  Cream  to  wash  with, 
will  not  in  tlie  most  inclement  season  ex-.^erience  the 
inconvenience  of  chapped  A  rough  F lands  or  Arms. 
Those  whose  complexions  have  been  injured  by  an  ex- 
posure to  saline  air,  or  too  much  sun,  are  infunnod  that 
the  Rose  Cream  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  such  incon- 
veniences.—- Price  Os.  6d.  or  six  pots  in  a  case  £0s.; 
samples  Is.  6d. 

T(»  Ludies  who  hdve  occasion  fur  Rouge,  Riggebegs 
to  recommend  his  Liquid  Bloom,  made  from  Damask 
Koses.  This  Rouge*  is  so  suitable  to  the  complexion 
that  it  cannot  when  judiciously  applied  be  distinguished 
fFom  a  natural  Bloom.  It  is  as  innocent  as  simple  Rose 
Water,  and  may  be  used  to  the  lips  when  required,  with 
a  pleading  effect,  price  3s.  6d.  and  7s.— Those  elegant 
and  approved  articles  are  prepared  at  D.  Riggers  Planta- 
tion, Wandsworth,  and  sold  inLondon,  at  his  Ware- 
house pn/^,  No.  31,  New  Bond-street.  f786 

BOARD  AND  LODGING.  " 

LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of  acquiring  or 
perfecting  themselves  in  theknowledgeof  the  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE,  may  be  accommodated  with  Board  a«d 
Lodging  in  the  house  of  a  French  Gentleman  of  re- 
spectability, in  a  liealthy  and  pleasant  Country  Town. 
As  there  is  a  good  Grammar  School  in  the  Town,  the 
situation  might  be  eligible  to  Parents  desiious  of  re- 
siding at  the  place  of  their  Childrens*  Education.  The 
Hou'.eis  very  spacious  and  convenient,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  Garden.  The  family  consists  of  the  Gentle- 
man am!  his  Wife  only.  For  further  particulars  apply 
to  B.  Dulau  :..iCo.  Soho-square.— None  but.  persons 
of  respcctabiliL)  need  apply.  £821 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  TOOTH-ACHE,   GUM 
BILES,  &c. 

TROTTER'S  Tincture,  which  is  well  known  for  its 
Safely,  and  no  ways  prejudicial  to  the  Enamel;  also 
the  Oriental  Dentifrice,  or  Asiatic  Tooth  Powder.  Its 
Efficacy  and  Virtue  being  acknowledged  by  the  most 
respecuble  Medical  Authorities,  used  by  many,  and 
recommended  for  above  these  twenty  ye^rsl  The  Pow 
der  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  Teeth,  sweetens  ih« 
Breath,  po3«esses  no  acid  that  can  corrode  the  Enamel, 
and  puts  a  beautiful  Polish  on  the  Teeth.  From  it»  a»- 
tringency,  it  strengthens  the  Gums,  eradicates  the  Scor- 
vy  (which  often  proves  the  destruction  of  a  whole  set 
of  Teeth),  ])reserves  sound  Teeth  from  decay,  secures 
decayed  Teeth  from  beceming  worse,  fastens  those  which 
are  loose,  and  proves  the  happy  means  of  preventing 
their  being  drawn.  But  what  has  enhanced  it  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
it,  is,  that  it  prevents  the  letum  of  the  Tooth-ache, 
with  which,  before  that  period,  ihey  have  been  violently 
afflicted.  A  caution  against  purcha<iing  any  Asiatic 
Tooth  Powder,  without  "  M.  TroMer**on  the  stamp  on 
the  top  of  the  box.— All  others  are  counterfeits. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  reuil,  at  her  Warehouse,  No.  S, 
Beaufort- Buildings,  Strand  ;  and,  by  appointment,  by 
Mr.  Davison,  Fleet-street ;  Mr.  Tutt,  Royal  Exchange; 
Mr.  Gattie,  New  Bond-street  *,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Rigg,  ditto;  Mr.  Berry,  Greek-street,  Soho ;  Mr. 
Taite,  Cornhill  i  and  Mr.  Rosser,  Skinner-street. 

[807 


ALNUTTS   ACIDULATED  ROSE  LOZENGES, 

AKD  ALSO  HIS  ODORANT  It08&  LOZKNGK$s 

Are  recommended  for  their  agreeable  flavour,  Rom 
fragrance,  and  great  efficacy  in  faciliuting  expectora- 
tion, reUeving  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarsenessess,  and  pre> 
serving  and  improving  the  voice,  as  at  once  the  most 
elegant  and  efficacious  preparation  of  the  Rose,  in  the 
form  off  a  Lozenge,  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  These  Lozenges  have  been  used  as  an  article 
of  luxury  in  the  fir.-t  circles  of  Rank  and  Fashion,  on 
account  of  the  delightful  fmgrance  they  give  the  breath. 
Medical  men  have  evinced  their  high  estimation  of 
them  by  using  them  habitually,  en  prevent  the  effecti 
of  damp  air,  and  relieve  recent  colds,  &c.  drc.  These 
elegant  Lozenges  are  prepared  and  sold,  wholesale  and 
retail  (only),  by  S.  Allnuit,  Chemist,  No.  T58,  Strand; 
and,  by  his  appointment,  of  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Co. 
No.150,  Oxfoid-street;  Ward,  No.  324,  Holborn ; 
Tuit,  Royal  Exchange ;  Vade,  Cornhill  j  Crisp,  Spring 
Gardens  ;  Hazard  and  Binns,  Bath  ;  and  by  all  respect- 
able Venders  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Acidulated 
Rose  Lozenges  are  sold  in  boxes  at  2$.  6d  each,  or  six 
for  ISs.  6cl.  The  Odorant,  in  boxes,  at  2s.  or  six  for 
10s.  6d.  [773 
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ADVERTISEMENTS', 

For  DECEMBER  1,  1807,  and  to  he  eontinutd  Monthly. 


LADIES'  WINTER  FASHIONS. 

Thi  Nobility  and  Ladies  ef  Fashion  and  Taste  are 
respectfully  reminded,  thatTHONiAS  and  Co.  bive 
jnanufactured  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Mu& 
and  TippeU,  both  for  Dress  and  Undress.  Their  white 
mnd  light  coloured  Facs  for  Dress,  they  presume  parti- 
cularly to  recommend.  Likewise  their  very  extensive 
and  elegant  aesortment  of  new  Winter  Shawls.  Also 
their  SUk  and  Cotton  Hosiery,  which  are  selling,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  full  20  por  cent,  under  the  trade  price. 
Family  Mourning  very  cheap,  consisting  of  Bomba- 
saens,  Bombazets,  Italian,  Imperial,  and  other  new 
Keu ;  plain  and  twisted  Sarsneu,  Lustres,  Poplars,  Mus- 
lins, ice.  &c.  Mrs.  Thomas  begs  leave  to  remind  Ladies, 
she  already  hat,  and  is  daily  increasing,  her  extensive 
Stock  of  Winter  Fashions.  She  is  introducing  some 
Superb  Coats  and  Cardinals,  which  are  entirely  new  in 
every  particular,  and  wholly  different  to  any  thing  yet 
•een.  Her  assortment  of  Millinery,  Coats,  Cardinals, 
Mantles,  and  Dresses  is  very  extensive,  and  she  feels  no 
doubt  will,  as  usual,  be  much  approved ;  and  as  it  con- 
sists of  all  sises  it  will  be  found  paitieularly  convenient  to 
Ladies  on  their  arrival  in  Town,  or  Genilemen  favoured 
with  their  commissions. 

Mrs.  Thomas  takes  this  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  she  hopes  the  inconvenience  she  has  always  sustain- 
ed  by  the  imposition  of  Milliners  coming  to  her  Rooms, 
under  assumed  characters,  to  take  her  Patterns,  will  not 
be  repeated .•^•Coraer  of  Chancery-lane,  near  Temple-. 
Bar.  [834 


TRAFALGAR  HOUSE, 

Ko.  22,  CUARLOTIE-STREET,  Fll  ZROY-SQUARC. 

The  Nobility  and  Ladies  are  requested  to  inspect  an 
elegant  Assortment  of  Millinery,.  Dresses,  Pelisses, 
Mantles,  Corsets,  Sec.  which  they  may  depend  on  hav- 
ing (for  ready  money)  at  much  lower  prices  than  at 
any  other  house  whatever. 

Mrs  Barron,  not  only  having  connections  with  two 
•f  the  first  Millinrrs  at  Paris,  but  also  keeping  a  ftrsc- 
rate  French  Milliner  in  constant  employ  here,  is  en- 
abled to  introduce  into  her  extensive  Show  Rooms 
every  fashionable  Article,  almost  immediately  on  its 
coming  out  at  Paris.  She  also  intends  (as  quick  as  the 
very  great  demand  she  has  will  allow)  to  increase  her 
Stock  of  Millinery  and  Dresses  to  Siit  Hundred  Ariiejes, 
so  that  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  having  Foreign  or  Coun- 
try Orders,  m-«y  be  immeditely  supplied. 

Every  article  in  the  Fur  Tradej  also  61ovcs,  I^ce, 
ChildrenN  Dresse>,  3tc,  at  uncommon  Low  prices.    |^84S 

ifo  XSIV,  VqI  ///. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION, 

A  Person  32  years  of  age,  to  bead  a  Nunerjr,  or  t» 
Travel  with  a  Lady ;  the  person  has  been  in  the  line 
of  an  experienced  Accoucheur  for  years,  therefore  it 
well  qualified  for  either  of  the  above  situations;  she  It 
a  widow,  with  no  incumbrance.  The  reason  of  her 
leaving  her  present  business  will  be  made  known  to  the 
Lady  she  engages  wtlh.  The  best  of  reference  can  be 
given  of  her  ability. 

Letters  addressed  to  A.  B.  at  the  Office  of  this  Ma- 
gazine, Southampton  street,  Strand,  will  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  [sgC 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

A  Card.— STAYS  a  la  DIANA— Mrs.  PEARCE, 
Stay  Merchant,  from  Paris,  respectfully  bf»gs  leave  t^ 
announce  her  arrival  a\  her  House,  No  1,  Brook-street, 
Bond-street,  where  Ladies  may  be  immediately  suited 
with  her  much-admired  Diana  Slay,  with  Poitrine  truf/ 
scientific,  acting  on  two  principles,  contracting  and  ex- 
tending, giving  firm  support  to  weak  frames,  and  made 
honourable  mention  of  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fa- 
culty in  London  and  Edinburgh;  also  Princess  Char- 
lotte Stay,  for  growing  Children. 

Mrs.  Pearce  respectfully  begs  to  make  her  warmest 
thanks  to  those Xadies  who  have  so  kindly  waited  her 
return  from  JiecSummet*s  tour,  and  that  they  shall  be 
immediately  waited  on.. 

Mrs.  Pairce*s  Stays  consist  of  fifteen  patterns,  adapted 
10  every  age  and  sise.<-i^rs.  Pi  fur  invention  and  ex- 
tensive practice  in  her  profession,  is  allowed  to  excel 
in  the  fashionable  article   of  comforuble  easy  Stays. 

[8&3 


TALLOW  CANDLES  WITH  WAXED  WICKS. 

In  consequence  of  the  Wicks  of  these  Candles  being 
previously  coated  with  Wax,  they  have  the  following; 
advanuges:—fir.u.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  subject  to 
whit  is  called  a  Thief  in  the  Cmdle ;  secondly,  they  wilt 
not  Gutter,  except  from  bad  snuffing  or  carrying  jbout ; 
and  thirdly.  They  burn  longer  and  give  a  blighter  light 
than  the  usual  Mould  Candhs.  Sold  only  at  the  Candle 
and  Soap  Company's  Warehouse,  No.  182,  Fleet-street 
( two  door<;  from  Fetter-lane) ;  where  also,  may  be  had 
eommon  Can^Ut^s  and  Soap  of  the  best  quality. 

N.  B.  A  discount  is  allowed  for  Ready  Money  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  quantity  purchased  at  one  time. 
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To  the  LADlESTof  the  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

Every  Article  of  Dress,  on  a  superior  style  of  ele- 
gance, to  be  seen  at  Mrs.  FRANKLIN'*,  at  her  Fa- 
shionable Promenade,  No.  33,  Hate  85,)  Piccadilly, 
nearly  opposite  St.  James's  Church.  A  great  variety  of 
Mantles,  Cardinals,  Pelisses,  Ice;  a  greaier  number 
of  Dresses  of  every  description  (ready  made,  after  the 
Parisian  fashions)  than  at  any  other  house  in  London. 

Mrs.  Franklin  feels  confident  that  they  will,  as 
usual,  be  much  approved.  From  Mrs.  Franklin's  own 
peculiar  method,  and  the  very  great  demand,  she  is  in- 
duqsd  to  offer  Ladies  an  advantage  not  t6  be  met  with 
*it  any  other  house— every  kind  of  dress,  with  scarcely 
any  charge  for  making.  Pelisses  and  Mantles,  from 
'SI.  12s.  6d.  and  upwards;  Dresses^  fiom  ISs.;  her 
beautiful  arid  much  admired  Corsets,  18s.  and  21s.  per 
pair.  Those  Ladies  who  have  once  worn  Mrs.  F.'s 
Corsets,  will  never  wear  any  other  make. 

N.  B.  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  having  Foreign  or  Coun- 
try  Orders,  will  have  them  executed  with  the  strictest 
honour  and  attention.  [851 


MODERN  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 

On  an  Extensive  Scale, 
No.  14  Tavistock-Strcet,  Co  vent-Garden. 

J.  CREIGHTON  roost  respectfully  informs  his 
Friends  and  the  Public  that  his  Library,  which  for 
three  years  past  has  established,  its  character  of  select, 
finable,  and  well-chosen,  is  now  greatly  augmented ; 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  accommodation,  of 
•nynnmber  of  Subscribers,  and  for  the  supply  of  any 
number  of  Volumes,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

Although  this  Library  furnishes  a  full,  quick,  and 
liberal  supply  of  all  new  Novels,  Romances,  &c.  as  soon 
as  published,  yet  these  constitute  only  a  part  of  the 
Collection  :  for,  to  accommodate  every  class  of  Readers, 
no  expence  has  been  spared  in  the  purchase  of  the 
most  approved  Publications,  including  Arts  and 
f^clences.  Biography,  Divinity,  Education,  History, 
Topography,  Voyages,  and  Travels,  Law,  Miscel 
lanies.  Plays,  Poetry,  Sue, 

Catalogues  and  Cards  of  the  Terms  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  Library.  [833 


MORGAN  AND  SANDERS' MANUFACTORY. 
The  Cishionable  Patent  S*£i  Beds,  Chair  Beds,  foor- 
post  and  tent  Bedsteads,  wiih  Furniture  and  Bedding 
complete ;  the  new- invented  Patent  Trafalgar  Sideboard 
and  Dining  Tables ;  also  the  Imperial  Dining  Table;:, 
and  portable  Chairs,  elegant  suits  of  Drawing-room  and 
Dining-room  Furniture,  Carpets,  Glasses,  ^c.  the  Pa- 
tent East  India  Musquito  Net  Beds,  with  every  other 
article  manufactured  on  purpose  for  foreign  climates. 
Army  and  Navy  Equipages  on  entire  new  principles 
and  inventions,  every  article  in  the  Upholstery  and 
Cabinet  branches,''requisite  for  the  furnishing  of  houses 
complete  in  the  first  style  of  modern  fashion  and  ele- 
gance, at  Morgan  and  Sanders'  Manufactory  and  Ware* 
rooms,  Nos.r  16,  and  17,  Catharine-street,  Strand, 
London. 

N.  B.  Morgan  and  Sanders  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  any  other  Warehouse  in  London.  [S33 


THE  REV.  MR.  GAMBLE'S  BRITISH  TEA. 

As  a  proof  how  much  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  isinBuenced  by  their  diet,  as  has  been  ob- 
served by  the  ablest  physicians,  on  inspecting  the  yearly 
bills  of  morulity,  up  ^o  the  present  time,  that  pahy, 
fits,  and  other  nervous  diseases  Iiave  borne  an  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  foreign  tea  yearly  imported 
Into  this  Country,  and  have  regularly  increased  in  the 
same  ratio.  From  this  fact,  which  is  undeniable,  the 
pernicious  nature  of  foreign  tea  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; 
•while  the  British  Tea,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gamble, 
from  the  finest  aromaticsof  this  Island,  offers  a  healthy 
and  restorative  beverage  of  the  mo«t  sovereign  efficacy, 
in  all  nervous,  hysteric,  and  hypochondriac  disorders. 
The  foreign  tea,  loaded  with  the  deleterious  tincture  of 
copper,  debilitates  the  stomach,  and  enervates  the  whole 
frame;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  British  Tea  gives 
spirits,  animationy  and  vigoip-,  and  i.Tiparte  a  general 
firmness  to  every  relaxed  fibre.  This  valuable  prepara- 
tion is  sold,  vrholesale,  at  Mr.  Butler's,  No.  4,  Cheap- 
tide,  Corner  of  Paiemoster-row ;  .  aiMl  reuil  by  most 
Country  Booksellers  and  Medicine  Venders^  in  Packets 
at  2s.  9d.  and  d2«  6d.  each.  [844 


ELEGANT  MILLINERY  ON  A  SUPERIOR 
SCALE. 

The  greatest  ASSORTMENT  of  MILLINERY, 
DRES.SES,  PELISSES,  CARDINALS,  CORSETS, 
6ic,  in  London,  arenow  on  show  at  Miss  BLACK  LI  N*s, 
No.  11,  Blehheim-street,  Bond  street,  and  at  prices 
much  Idwer  than  any  other  house  in  town. 

Miss  B.  having  a  connection  in  Paris,  m  immediately 
in  posstssion  of  every  new  Fashion  introduced  these ; 
this  advantage  being  entirely  confined  to  herself,  «a« 
ables  her,  from  the  great  demand,  to  have  on  hand  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  Articles  in  Millinery,  and  thiee 
hundred  Dresses,  which  only  require  inspection  lo  be 
approved.  [807 


COPENHAGEN. 

FIVE  PLATES,  representing  the  City  of  Copen- 
hagen, with  the  disposition  of  the  British  Fleet  before 
it,  during  the  late  Siege;  dedicated  to  Lord  Calhcart  and 
Admiral  Gambler,  from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot,  by 
CapUinCockburne,of  the  Royid  Artillery  ;  engraved  by 
Mesrss.  Pollard,  Hill,  and  Stadler;  size  sixteen 
one-half  by  twenty  inches  long.  The  price  in  colours 
Three  Guineas  and  a  Half  a  Set,  and  Proofs  Five 
Guineas. 

A  Portrait  of  General  Lord  Cathcart,  af^er  T.  Hopp- 
ner,  Esq.  R.  A.  engraved  by  Henry  Meyer  ;  size  ten  by 
thirteen  and  one-half  inches  high.  Price  10s.  Gs. 
Proofs  11.  Is.  each. 

Published  by  Boyddl  and  Co.  No.  90,  Cheapslde, 
London  ;  and  may  be  had  of  every  Print  and  Bookseller 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  [S60 


NEW  SONGS  AND  GLpiS, 
By  Mr.  Whxtakbr, 
This  Day  were  published,  at  Messrs.  Purdy  and  But- 
ton's Music  and  Musical    Instrument  Warehouse, 
No.  75,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London,  and  may  be 
had  of  every  Music-seller  in  the  United  Kingdooi, 
The  follow'mg  Seven  Songs,  by  Mr.  Whitaker, 

1.  <<  Shore  Boat  Hoy,"  sung  by  Mr.  Incledon, 
price  Is.  6d. 

8.  **  Had  I  a  Cave  on  some  wild  distant  Shore,'^  the 
words  by  Robert  Burns,  Is.  6d. 

9.  «*  My  ppor  Dog»  Tray ;  or  the  Irish  Harper,"  the 
words  by  the  Author  of  «  The  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
ls.6d.  ^ 

4.  "  Tis  nothing  but  Love,"  Is.  6d. 

5.  «  Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  Fair,"  Is.  6d. 

6.  «*Of&pring  fairof  Love  Divine,"  Is.  6d. 

7.  "  My  Fanny  Dear,**  Is. 

Also,  Three  Glees  for  two  Tenors  ahd  a  Bass,  com- 
posed and  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  and  dedicated, 
with  pern?ission,  to  Dr.Calco^t,  by  John  Whitaker, 
price  it.  p^j 
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INVISIBLE  PETTICOATS. 

Mr5.  Robbrtshaw  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Ladies 
that  her  patent  Elastic  Spanish  Lamb^s  Wool  Invisible 
Petticoats,  Drawer5,Waistcoats,  and  Dretses,  all  in  one, 
are  ready  for  their  inspection;  articles  much  approved  of 
by  every  lady  that  hat  made  trial  of  them,  for  their  plea- 
sant elasticity,  softness,  and  vrarmth;  and  are  found 
very  convenient  to  Ladies  that  ride  on  horseback,  as 
many  Ladiet  found  the  (iist  they  had  shrink  in  the 
vash. 

Mrs.  R.  has  made  it  her  study  to  improve  them  in 
t}iat  particular,  and  assures  them  the  kind  she  now 
offers,  are  made  of  the  finest  Spanish  Lamb*s  Wool, 
and  manufactured  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  that  sh*  will 
warrant  them  neVer  to  shrink :  with  all  those  advan- 
Uges,    vrill  add  leu  to  sise  than  a  cambric  muslin. 

N.  B-  Children's,  of  every  size,  at  her  Hosiery, 
Glove,  and  Welch  Flannel  Warehouse,  No.  100,  Ox- 
ford-street. [863 

POMMADE  DIVINE, 
Approved  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Faculty,  for 
Bruises,  P  ans.  Swellings,  Sec,  for  a  Cancer,  and  for  all 
Sore  Breast>,  particularly  in  a  lying  in  •,  for  a  Stiff  Neck, 
&c. ;  for  ihe  Piles,  and  will  prevent  a  Fistula ;  for  Chil- 
blains, Chapped  Hands  and  Lips;  will  also  cure  Scalds 
and  Burns;  and  will  greatly  relieve  Rheumatic  and 
Gouty  Paina.  Tl^e  only  true  and  genuine  Pommade 
Divine,  prepared  by  J.  Ogilvy,  Perfumer  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
Sophia  Matilda,  6«,  Swallow-street  (who  is  the  only 
person  in  possession  of  the  genuine  receipt).  [8ii4 


GALLERY  OF  FASHION. 
The  lowest  Price  asked  and  no  abatement  made.— Great 

advantages  to  be  had  in  laying  out  Ready  Money  at 

the  Gallery  of  Fashion,  opposite  the  Brewhouse,  29, 

Ciiy  Road,  Finsbury-square. 

JOHN  INGRAM  repeats  his  thanks  to  the NobUity, 
Gentry,  and  the  Public  for  a  long  distinguished  Patro- 
nage, and  standing  on  an  establishmentof  many  years, 
most  gratefully  announces  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  im- 
provements in  the  trade,  which  the  first  expectations 
can  challenge,  are  exhibited  by  him  in  the  largest  Gal- 
lery in  London,  where  all  the  advanUge  of  finished  ele- 
gance, and  very  low  prices  in  the  best  manufactures 
form  a  connected  assemblage.  Fancy,  japanned,  Wind- 
sor, Mahogany,  and  dyed  Chairs,  Sofa  Bedsteads,  Cor- 
nicef,  Flower  Sunds,  Garden  and  Rustic  Seats,  Gothic 
entwined  Friese  Works,  and  general  Furniture  Ware- 
house. Liberal  Allowance  to  Merchant;;,  Captains  and 
•thers  giving  orden  for  cxportation.^The  Trade  sup- 
plied as  usual.  [^45 


LADIES. 

That  Superfluous  Hairs  are  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs  from  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Female  Face, 
Arms,  Sec.  is  allowed  by  every  man,  from  the  Prince 
to  the  Peasant— TRENTs  DEPILATORY,  which 
sunds  unparalleled,  and  justly  celebrated,  removes  the 
Hairs  in  a  few  minutes,  without  injuring  the  Skin,  or 
causing  unpleasant  sensation.  It  is  happily  used,  and 
highly  approved  in  the  first  circles  of  fashion  and  rank  ; 
th4t  Ladies  may  see  it  used,  and  thus  have  ocular  de- 
monstration of  its  efficacy  and  innocence. 

It  is  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Mr.  Perrin,No.23, 
Southampton-street,  Covent-Garden ;  and  retail,  by 
all  the  principal  Perfumers  and  Medicine  Venders  hi 
London.— Tu  persons  in  the  country  (inclosing  pay- 
ment and  postage  to  Mr.  Perrin,  as  above),  he  will 
ImtSkediktely  forward  it.— >Boxei  5s.  [^^^ 


FLEECY  HOSIERY. 

The  Patentees  of  the  Fleecy  Hosiery,  Holland, 
Waistell,  and  Horton,  No.  99,  High  Holborn,  have 
obtained  His  Majesty's  Patents  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irelarul,  for  the  following  Articles,  via. 

Birds- Down. — Thi<  Hosiery  is  madeof  thefine  down 
of  Swans,  Eider  Duck«,  and  other  Birds,  mixed  with 
fine  wool ;  it  exceeds  iti  warmth  and  delicacy  every 
other  except  Patent  Fleecy  Hosiery,  and  as  it  does  not 
shrink  in  washing  it  is  consequently  very  durable. 

Hosiery  made  of  Milled  Worsted.-^The  great  defect 
in  all  Wtusted  Hosiery  is  its  shrinking  in  washing,  but 
this  is  sufficiently  obviated  by  milling  the  worsted  pre- 
viously  to  its  being  manvfiaictured.  This  operation  oa 
the  Worsted  renders  the  Hose  made  of  it  extremely 
beautiful  and  durable. 

These  Patent  Articles  are  to  be  had  of  the  IVitent<;es, 
and  by  their  appointment  of  the  most  respectable 
Hosiers  in  bo:h  town  and  country  ;  also  plain  Hosiery, 
in  a  great  variety  of  new  articles,  of  thpir  invention, 
among  which  is  Underclothing  of  various  descriptions, 
for  both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ;  and  also  their  Patent 
Fleecy  Hqsiery,  so  greatly  recommended  by  the  Faculty, 
as  b^ing  highly  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
mankind.  [841 


MR.  HORDER, 
Dancing,  Music,  and  Fencing  MASTxn, 

Respectfully  informs  hU  Freinds  and  the  Public,  that 
he  has  removed  form  his  Academy  in  the  City,  to 
No.  42,  Haydon-square,  Minories,  where  He  teaches 
the  most  elegant  and  fashionable  Dancing  in  a  finished 
manner,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  H.  returns  his  most  grateful  acknowledgements 
to  those  who  honored  him  with  their  company  in  tho 
City,  and  hopes  a  coiHinuance  of  their  favours  and  re- 
commendation, when  every  possible  attention,  on  hit 
part  and  his  Assisants,  shall  be  exerted  to  give  satis- 
faction. Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  taught 
expeditiously  and  in  private,  will  find  great  advantage 
in  attending  his  Academy,  having  a  sufficient  number 
in  family  to  make  up  a  set  at  any  time  required.  Tho 
Subscription  Assembly  once  a  fortnight  during  the 
winter  season. 

Gentlemen  may  be  accommodated  with  Board  and 
Lodging  while  uking  Lessons.  Private  Familes  and 
Schools  puciually  attended. 

N.B.  His  commodious  Rooms  may  be  engaged  for 
public  occasions.  [867 


SOLOMON'S  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH. 

Females  are  ceruinly  liable  to  many  Diseases  that 
render  their  condition  truly  wretched  ancT  unequal, 
when  compared  with  the  other  sex.  If  they  enter  the 
wedded  sute,  even  from  that  source  of  pleasure  some- 
thing bitter  arises,  and  pregnancy  brings  with  it  a  length 
of  loathing,  &c.;  if  they  remain  single,  they  will 
scarcely  avoid  hbouring  under  some  infirmity,  because 
they  are  strangers  to  a  mothpt's  pangs. 

Solomon's  Guide  to  Health,  price  ds.  contains  a  com- 
plete Treatise  on  those  Secret  Infirmities  of  Nature, 
which  ddicacy  often  foibids  to  disclose,  even  to  their 
nearest  relatives :  and  a  Treatise  on  Female  Diseeset, 
Nervous,  Hypochondriac,  and  Consumptive  Com- 
plaints. 

Also,  the  Cordial  Balm  of  Gilead,  lOs  6d.  is  the 
best  Medicine  for  Relaxations,  Debility,  Lassitude, 
Tremors,  Sinking  of  the  Sprits,  and  all  those  Nervous 
Affections  which  hanrass  and  oppress  the  weak,  sedea- 
ury,  and  delicate.  .   .,      . 

The  family  SSs.  bottles  contain  four  half-guinea  one?, 
and  are  sold  by  Matthews  aud  Leigh,  No.  19,  Strand, 
London.  ^  [^^ 
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Island  of  St,  John^  North  America • 
TO  BE  SOLD, 

By  Messrs.   SKINNER,   DYKE,   and   Co. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  15,  at  Girraway^-,  in  Lou  of  Five 

Hundred  and  Two  Hundred  Acres  each, 

FOUR  THOUSAND  ACRES 

Of  Fertile  Land,  well  timbered,  situate  in  the  Island 
of  Sc,  John,  now  called  Prince  Edward  Inland,,  in  the 
Gulph  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  a  healthy  ;.ud  tem- 
perate Climate. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces,  with 
little  labour,  all  kinds  of  grain  in  pcrfeciion,  henip, 
flax,  potatoes,  and  Tegetables.  The  lipiber  in  general 
consists  of  oak,  pine,  beech,  large  hemlock  (ihebark  of 
xvhich  cannot  bo  excelled  for  tanning),  spruce,  yellow 
Wrch,  black  birch,  curled  and  bird's  eye  maple,  which 
JTuket  very  handsome  furniture,  aqd  the  maple  pro- 
cJuces.sugar  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  rivers  afford 
salmon,  trout,  eels,  carp,  smelt%  &c.  and  the  bays  con- 
tain oysterii,  lobsters,  and  other  shell  fish  ;  the  country 
•  bounds  with  wild  fowl,  hnres,  and  par«ridg<»s.  On 
this  island  extensive  cod,  herring,  and  mackarcl  fisheries 
jaay  be  carried  to  great  advantage ;  also  the  sea-cow 
and  seal  fisheries,  the  oil  of  the  lorm«r  boing  equal  to 
the  whjie,  excluriveof  the  trade  now  carried  on  from 
this  island  to  Halifax,  Quebec,  Newfoundland,  and  all 
North  America  No  place  is  better  calculated  for  the 
India  market,  as  it  abounds' with  horses,  black  cattle, 
•heep  and  hog«,  lumber,  barrel  hoops,  staves,  and  every 
other  article  fit  for  exportation  to  the  West  India  Islands  • 
it  is  also  particularly  suiuble  to  the  Brewery  and  Dis- 
tillery business,  as  hops  grow  here  Igxarianily ;  the 
•nest  barley  to  be  Jud  here  very  cheap,  and  spirit?,  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand,  sells  dear.  This  Estate 
lies  in  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick,  in  King's  County,  and 
K  part  of  Lot  38,  situated  about  five  miles  from  Savage 
Harbour,  and  25  miles  from  Charloue  Town,  the  Seat 
of  Goyemmeot;  it  adjoins  Lois  .77,  39,  51,  and  66, 
»nd  through  it  runs  the  River  Morrel,  well  adapted  for 
floating  of  limber  to  the  ocean,  to  Savage  Harbour,  and 
St.  Peter's  Harbour,  for  building  saw  mills,  grist  mills, 
*c.  5  the  high  road  from  Charlotte  Town  to  Three 

/r  ^'.'^  ^"?  ^1'/*'"^**  ^'*  *^'^'«-  The  (t^  exercise 
of  alt  relijgioos  is  allowed.  Here  are  no  taxes,  no  tithes 
no  game-  laws  :  beinf  part  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is 
more  desirable  to  British  Settlers  than  any  part  of  the 
American  States.  Itssituation  affonls  a  peculiar  derree 
•  •f  security,  and  ii  possesses  within  itself  all  the  means 
onmnpr  with  cheapness  and  comfort.  Whether  view 
cd,  th  refore,  in  the  wny  of  speculation  by  rich  indivi- 
duals, who  wrh  to  turn  their  money  to  the  greatest 
possibte  account,  or  resorted  to  by  persons  of  limited 
means,  who  wish  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niencesof  life  at  a  small  expence,  and  who  may  soon 
conTeita  small  fortune  mto  a  great  one,  a  more  de- 
strabl«  purchase  cannot  pre^cent  itself. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had,  by  ipplyine  to  Messrs 
Skinner,  Dyke,  and  Co.  AlderSgatlstrLr 


PATENT  SPECTACLES. 
IiCTBKTioif  Unique,  AND  OF  the  Utmost  Utiutv 
^nTwifi?'"  ^?J^'  Ificcadilly,  to  Oxford-street,  . 
new  built  house,  three  doors  iwest  from  Argylcstreet 
Bradberry's  Patent  Spectacles,  by  which  the  sight  of  the 
^ged  »  restored,  ihe  weak  sight'strengthenedf  iud  be 
perfect  .ight  preserved  upon  unerring  princjpl^^  a! 
nonie  from  Twelve  to  Five.  wi'ic..      ^i 

Observe  it  is  not  *  shop  but  a  private  heuse  •  thi* 

£804 


PAREOORIC  PILLS, 

Prepared  from  the  Elixir,^A  ftiost  easy,  simple^  and 
efficacious  cure  for  Coughs  and  Colds. 

These  Pills  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  yet  discovered  for  the  above  very 
troublesome  cotiiplaints.  In  the  form  of  Pills,  Paregonc 
Elixir  (which  in  its  usual  sUte  is  nniver«ally  admked) 
has  these  peculiar  advantages,  its  virtues aie  combined, 
its  healing  powers  concentrated,  and  tisaetive  propentes 
united ;  it  also  is  not  so  heating,  more  porUbt«,  of  less 
^ia<ie,  and  by  making  its  soluilon^aduol  In  the  stomach, 
its  effects  are  rendered  more  permanently  useful  than  in 
a  liquid  state.  As  an  an ti. pertussis  they  are  fkx  superior 
to  Balsams,  Honeys,  Jutefis,  Mixtures,  dec.  &c.  whick 
by  cloying  the  stomach  n»t  only  prevents  the  Patient 
taking  thrm  as  often  as  the  case  naturally  requires,  but 
also  are  seldom  administereti  to  thtf  full  extent  of  a  dose. 
Their  beneficial  properties  arc  so  great,  that  a  single 
dose  generally  gives  relief,  so  innocent  as  to  be  taken  by 
the  most  dtlinaie  constitutions,  so  tasteless  that  even 
Children  can  take  them  without  experiencing  n.tuseoos- 
ness,  and  so  small  a  quantity  is  required  for  a  dose  that 
three  are  equal  in  their  eflfect  to  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
Elixir.  In  Asthmatic  and  Consumptive  complaints 
one  taken  occasionally  will  prove  particularly  service- 
able, for,  by  assisting  the  organs  of  sleep,  and  promoting 
insensible  perspiration,  the  unpleasant  symptoms  ex- 
perienced by  people  labouring  under  those  disorders 
are  considerably  abated.  Those  who  pay  attention  to 
horses  and  other  animals,  will  find  these  Pills,  when 
mixed  with  the  food  at  night,  to  have  a  far  hiorc  salu- 
tary effect  than  mashes  and  other  common  recipes  given 
in  these  cases.  The  dose  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
age,  the  strength,  and  constitution. 

Prepared  only  by  S.  Atkins,  Chemist,  100,  Great 
Portland-srreet,  London,  and  sold  in  boxes  at  2s,  9J. 
and  Is.  lid.  each,  stamp  duty  included,  the  former 
conuining  fifty,  the  latter  twenty  Pills. 

N.  B.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Pro- 
prietor's  name,  in  his  own  handwriting,  is  on  the  out- 
side  of  each  Box,  none  others  can  be  genuine.      ^ 

Country  orders  punctually  attended  to.        [837 


TO  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD 

Tsj)eculiarly  rt  commended  an  Article  of  singular  cxccl- 
IfiBce,  where  utility  and  elegance  are  combined, 

THE  MACASSAR  OIL, 
For  improving  and  accelerating  the  growth  of  Hair. 

The  virtues  of  this  Preparation  are  far  beyond  culo- 
giQm.  It  IS  composed  of  Vegetable  Ingredients,  from 
a  Tree  in  the  Island  of  Macassar,  in  the  East  Indies. 
1  he  test  of  experience  has  proved  ite  utility,  and  the 
Proprietors,  Rowland  and  Son,  Kirby.£treet,  Hation- 
Garden,  can  produce  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
superlative  advantages  it  possesses;  they  appeal  to 
facts,  and  them  alone  ;  and,  while  too  much  advantage 
IS  taken  of  the  Uberality  of  the  public,by  impositions  of  a 
flagrant  nature,  thej-  can  recommend  it  to  public  notiae 
without  a  blush. 

Sold  wholesalt  and  retail,  at  3s.  6d.  per  Bottle,  br 
the  Propnetors  j  and  wholesale  by  R.  Bowner.  Per- 
rHirrK  V"*'.  ^^\^f^^  No.  106,  Hatlon  Garden  ; 
^tail  by  Burgois  and  Amick,  Perfumere  to  their  Rovtl 
Highnes^s  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  No  32, 
Haymarket  j  by  Mr.  Overton,  Perfumer,  No.  47.  New 
Bond-streetj  and  by  most  principal  Venders   in  the 
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DIXON'S  ANIIBILIOUS  PILLS. 

If  further  proofs  of  thef  reat  efficacy  of  Dixon's  An- 
tibilioos  Pills  is  requisite,  the  following  Letters  are  sub- 
joined r«- 

"  Dale  Canle,  Haverfordwest,  South  Wales,  Feb  24. 
•*  Captain  Lloyd  presents  his  conndiments  to  Mr, 


WARREN'S 
BRITISH,    FRKNCH,    AND     ITALIAM    ttlt- 

FUMERY  WAREHOUSE, 
At  the  Golden  Fleece,  oppo&iie   Wood  street,  Cheap* 
side,  London. 
Where  all  Sorts  of  Perfumery  Goods  from  the  abore 
Dixon  (aUhou^^  norpe^onaily  acq  uaintcd  with  him), !  Countries  arc  to  be  had  neat,  genuine,  and  without  the 


would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  he  would  send  him  four  or 
five  boxes  of  his  Pills  rs  soon  as  he  possibly  can.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  who  has  always  used  the  Medicine,  is  now 
pregnant,  and  very  unwell;  for  the  great  service  thej  , 
have  been  to  Mrs.  Lloyd,  as  well  as  to  Colonel  Bishop, 
mnd  all  his  Family,  Capt.  Lloyd  feels  it  his  duty  to  ic- 
commend  the  Pills  wherever  he  goes;  and  he  really 
thinks,  if  Mr.  Dixon  would  appoint  some  persons  as 
Venders  in  this  county,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity." 

To  Mr.  DIXON,  Apothecary. 

Sir,— In  consequence  of  several  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies,  I  had  contracted  a  Bilious  Complaint,  to  such 
an  alarming;  extent,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  at  times  to 
pay  attention  to  the  duties  of  my  ship.  Through  the 
rerommendation  of  a  friend,  I  >*as  led  to  make  trial  of 
your  Antibilious  Fills,  by  the  use  of  which,  for  a  short 
time,  I  was  to  my  astonishment  immediately  relieved; 
and  have  been,  for  a  long  while,  totally  free  from  any 
return  of  na\^5^a,  yellowrtess  of  the  skin,  nervous  and 
sick  head-ache«,  heart-burns,  giddiness,  and  other  cor- 
responding  Symptoms  t»f  the  above  complaint.  The 
successor  your  remedy  has  induced  me  to  recommend 
it  generally,  «nd  my  brother  in  pariicubr,  third  officer 
of  the  Duk«  of  Kfontrose  Indiaman,  who  laboured 
ui^der  a  wbfse  affliction,  if  iK)s>ible,  than  myself,  has 
been  in  like  mantler  completely  cure«l. 

I  am,  Sir,'your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
ROBERT  LUCAS, 

Chief  Officer  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Gravesend,  June  2*»,  1804.  Ship  Union. 

The  Pills  are  found  to  be  an  incomparable  remedy 
for  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  for  curing  indi 
grstion,  or  preventing  crudities,  and  their  consequent 
dl»i^eeable  eructations  and  flatulences.  They  prevent 
habitual  and  temporary  costiveness,  sic kliead- aches,  and 
heart-burn,  whicn  is  occasioned  by  pregnancy,  and  a 
dttbilitated  stomach,  whether  arising  from  the  acrimony 
of  the  redundant  bile,  intemperate  diet,  or  drinking 
to  excess. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  reUil,  at  Mr.  Butler's,  No.  4, 
Cbeapside,  comer  of  Patemoctcr*row ;  and  by  most 
Country  Booksellers,  in  boxes,  at  2s.  9d.  and  6s.  ench  ; 
and  for  charitable  purposes,  in  boxes,  tt  22s.         [843 


SIR    HANS    SLOANE'S    RESTORATIVE   AND 
RE  ANIMATING  PILLS. 

For  those  distressing  Debilities  which  prevent,  or 
r.Mi.ler  unhappy  the  Marriage  Stale  (but  cannot,  with 
a  due  regard  to  delicacy,  be  mentioned  in  a  public  Ma- 
gazine), long  experience  has  proved  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
Restorative  and  Ke-ani mating  Pills  to  be  the  most  cer- 
tain and  sovereign  remedy. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing 'a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  their  virtue*,  and  much  useful  information  to 
the  alHicted,  may  be  had  (price  Is.)  at  Mr.  Perrin's, 
No.  23,  Southampton-street,  Coveni-Garden,  London ; 
where  they  are  sold  wholesale  and  retail ;  and  retail  by 
all  the  principal  Medicine  Venders  in  London.—- To 
persons  in  the  country  ruiclosin^  paytnent  and  postage 


least  adulteration,  wholesale,  retail, and  for  fXportatiou. 

The  following  Articles  are  peculiar  to  this  Ware- 
house:— 

1st.  Warren's  ctlcbratcd  Milk  »f  Rosi^  being  the 
best  Treservative  and  Beautifier  of  the  .Skin  ever  yet 
discovered,  aiKl  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Family,  and 
most  of  the  Nobility  of  these  Realms. 

2d.  Warren's  Lavender  Water,  fom  the  Flowen 
only,  has  gained  the  pr^edence  of  all  former  improve- 
ments on  (hat  article. 

Sd.  Warren's  Concentrated  Lavender  Vinegar,  the 
best  Preventive  of  Infection,  and  a  most  agreeable  Per- 
fume. 

Warren's  British  Tooth  Powder  ;  Warren's  Royal  Li- 
quid for  making  the  Hair  grow,  superior  to  any  new 
invention  for  this  purpose. 

Warren's  Vegetable  Gloves,  for  rendering  the  Hands 
and  Arms  beautifully  White,  and  preventing  them  from 
chapping. 

VVarren  Savon  d'Hyvef,  or  Roy.al  Pefersburgh  Soap, 
being  <he  best  Winter  Soap  ever  inveHt«-d;  and  all  the 
variitus  Soaps  now  in  use  of  the  first  quality. 

As  some  Advertisers,  using  the  name  of  Warren,  go 
so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  Warren's  Warehoilse  Is  re- 
moved,—the  Public  may  be  assured,  that  the  WatfJt 
hou«e  has  n*ver  been  out  of  tii«  possessi«Mi  of  Mr.  War- 
ren's Family  since  the  house  was  built,  excepting  ah««t 
twelve  months,  when  it  was  let  to  another  party.     [65S 


to  Mr.  Peirin,  as  above)  they  wdl  be  imm«diaiely  for- 
warded, price  10$  6d.  [847 1  wear  or  change  colour^  or  any  other  defect. 


IMPROVED  MINERAL  TEETH. 

FALEUR  AND  DELAFONS, 

No.  18,  Wobum  Place,  Russell-Square. 

Mr.  FALEUK  respectfully .annourtccs  to  tbe  Peblie, 
in  addition  to  his  improvements  in  the  composittoa  of 
MINERAL  TEETH,  which  have  always  given  •• 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  has  planned  and  brought  t* 
perfection  an  effectual  method,  of  introducing  an  Arit- 
ficial  Palate,  so  as  completely  to  relieve  thesuflFerer.-^ 
For  this  invention  of  his  art,  Mr  F.  is  enaUed.to  refer 
to  a  Field  Officer  lately  returned  ffora  India,  whose 
Teeth  and  Palate  were  shot  away  in  the  Mahratu  War, 
and  whose  sufferings  and  privations  in  Consequence 
were  great  for  several  years ;  but  he  is  now  so  far  re- 
lieved as  ta  be  enabled  to  eat,  drink,  aud  talk  witk  ee:>e 
and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  F.  again  begs  leave  to  caution  the  Public  against 
the  invidious  atUcksof  an  advcrjising  Dmiist,  whoiy  by 
frequent  publications,  endeavours  to  mjure  Inni.  Mr. 
Faleur  being  honoured  with  an  extensive  portion  of 
public  favour,  can  feel  no  oth»  r  seniimei.t  for  this  en- 
vious, disappointed,  and  irritable  old  man,  but  pity-i^ 
And  Mr.  F.  is  confident,  that  while  he  continues  lo 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  honour  him  with  their 
commands,  no  efforts  of  an  ungenerous  enemy  can  in- 
jure him  witl|  a  British  Public. 

Mr.  Faleur  has  also  to  produce  a  specimen  of  this  * 
person's  skill— nine  Artificial  Te  th.  Which  he  got 
form  a  Gentleman,  who  ranks  high  in  ihe  Sute, 
with  permission  to  use  his,  name,  and  for  whi'-h  he 
was  shamefully  charged  the  enormous  sum  of  Sixty 
Suinra^f  ! 

Mr.  Faleur  begs  leave  to  add,  that  in  consequence  of 
various  experiments,   he  has  succccled  in  making  the 
Mineral  Teeth  so  incorruptible,    that    he  engages  t6 
I  replace  them  free  of  expence,  if  they  ate  ever  kuown  to 
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BELLS   MONTHLY   COMgEHPfOM   OF    AnVERTISEMEWTS  FOR   NO^^MBEE,   1807. 


FOR  ERRUPTIONS  IN  THE  FACE, 

rOtt-  CLBARXNO    THE   SKIN,    AND    POR   IMPROVING 
THE    COMPLEXION. 

The  high  repute  in  which  Mrs.  Vincent's  itiTal;- 
able  GQWLAND's  LOTION  siands  unrivalled,  ren- 
ders  italmust  unnecessary  to  oxpati%ieon  its  virtues;  but 
as  mnny  spurious  compositions  have  been  imposed  on 
the  public,  she  feels  it  her  peculiar  duty  to  inform  them, 
that  none  is  genuine  but  what  is  sold  by  the  undei 
menrioned  appotntrnents,  and  signed  with  M.  £. 
Vincent,  in  her  own  hand-writing.  It  is  a  radical  cure 
for  every  species  ofErruptiun,  and  a  most  innocent  and 
efficacious  Medicine;  is  in  the  higli^st  estimation  by 
persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and  those  who  have 
experienced  its  vabie  have  testified  gratefully  the  benefit 
they  have  derived  from  the  use*  of  it,  which  may  be 
seen  by  applying  to  Mrs. Vincent,  No.  4,  Davies  street; 
they  are  too  numerous  to  insert  in  an, Advertisement, 
but  msiny  which  are  printed  are  given  with  each  bottle, 
gratis      Quarts  8s.  6d.  Pints  5s.  6d.    Half  Pints  ^i.  9d. 

Mrs.  Vinccnt*s  genuine Gowland^s  Lotion  is^  sold  by 
her  dt  No.4,  Davids-street;  Bacon  No.  150,  Oxford- 
street ;  Dicey  and  Co.  Bow  Church-yard;  R'gge, 
No.  6b,  Cheapside  ;  and  by  every  reputable  Perfumer 
tn^  Medicine  Vender  in  Europe. 

♦#•  To  prevent  counterfeits,  please  to  ask  for  Mrs, 
Vinceni*s  GowIand*s  Lotion,  and  see  her  name  is 
signed  on  each  bottle.  [874 

DANCING. 
The  late  Monsieur  Demn  is*s  Academy,  in  Titchfield- 
ftreet,  we  are  happy  to  find  is  succeeded  to  by  a  Mr. 
Whale,  a  Gentleman  well  known  and  respected  in 
many  of  the  higher  circles,  for  his  distinguished  abtlittes 
as  a  master,  and  worth  of  private  character.  He  has 
formed  some  of  our  most  graeeful  Dancers  of  the  present 
day,  and  is  unrivalled  in  his  raode  of  teaching  the  easy 
elegance  of  depcvtment  which  distinguishes  its  possessor 
in  the  Assembly  and  Drawing-room.  Mr.  Wills,  his 
late  partner  was  the  first  whoso  happily  introduced  the 
Scotch  style  of  Dancing,  so  universally  tdmired  and 
adopted.  Knowing  this  well  established  Seminary  could 
not  have  devolved  to  one  more  deserving  the  patronage 
of  the  first  circles,  wa  congratulate  the  Fashionable 
World  on  the  advantages  the  younger  Branches  of  their 
Families  may  derive  from  its  able  conductor.  [866 

DEDICATED,  by  PERMISSION,  to  HIS  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  tiJc PRINCE  of  WALES. 

This  Day  is  published,  in  2  vols.  large  12mo.  price  One 
Guinea,  in  extra  boards,  embellished  with  Seventeen 
finely  executed  Engravings,  from  original  Drawings, 
by  celebrated  Artists  ;  embracing  Internal  Views  of 
the  London  Theatres,  and  Portraits  of  the  Perform- 
ers, including  an  excellent  Likeness  of  Madame 
Catalani, 

THE  DRAMATIC  MIRROR;  conUlning  the  His- 
tory of  the  British  Stage,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present  Time;  including  a  Biographical  and  Cri- 
tical Account  of  all  the  Dramatic  Writers,  from  1660; 
•nd  also,  of  the  most  distinguished  Performers  from  the 
^  dnysof  Shakspeare  to  1807.  Together  with  a  History 
*  of  the  Country  Theatres  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales. 

By  THOMAS  GJLLILAND, 
Author  of  The  Dramatic  Synopsis. 
•#*  Til  is  Work  embraces  every  Subject  relative  to 
Dramatic  and  Theatric  Affairs,  and  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  rdfereiice  to  the  various  Books  on  this  fa- 
vourite National  Amusement,  which  have  hitherto  only 
piven  Detached  Pieces  of  Stage  History,  or  have  been 
unnecessarily  voluminous. 

Printed  for  C.  Chapplt,  No.  66,  Pall-Mall.    [873  * 


I  For  CLEANING  and  BEAUTIFYING  the  TEETH, 

PREPARED  CHARCOAL  and  CONCENTRAT. 

ED  SOLUTION. 

Charcoal  from  its  antiseptic  properties  has  long  been 
recommended  by  the  first  professional  men  as  the  most 
efficacious  Tooth  Powder  that  can  be  used  for  cleaning, 
whitening  and  preserving  the  Teeth,  removing  the 
Scurvy  from  the  Gums,  and  destroying  4he  fceior  aris- 
ing f^rom  carious  teeth,  which  contaminates  the  breathy 
and  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  enamel. 

From  the  great  reputation  the  genuine  preparation 
invented  by  Edm.  Lardner  (Chemist  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York)  has  acquired;  many  imiuiions  are 
daily  offered  for  sale ;  the  true  only  is  signed  Edm. 
Lardner  on  the  Label. 

It  is  sold  Wholesale  and  ReUil  at  No.  56,  Piccadilly, 
corner  of  Albany,  in  boxes  and  bottles,  at  2s.  and  2s.  9d. 
each  ;  is  also  sold  Retail  by  Newbery,St.  PauPs  Church 
yard;  Rigge,  Cheapside  ;  Vade, Comhill ;  Davison, 
Fleet  street;  and  Bayley  and  Blue  Cockspur-strect, 
London ;  Gregsons,  Liverpool ;  Ferrier  and  Co.  Dublin  ; 
Cargill  and  Raeburn,  Edinburgh;  NeHes,  Dover; 
Bilam,  Pons  mouth;  and  Swinfen,  Leicester.         [805 


^?WF^ 


ELEGANCE  IN  HAIR-DRESSING  IS  AN  EM- 
BELLISHMENT TO  BEAUTY. 

ROSS,  No.  119,  Btshopsgate  street  Within,  stimn- 
lated  by  the  decided  and  exalted  preference  he  has  been 
honoured  with  by  the  most  distinguished  Families  in 
this  Kingdom,  respectfully  informs  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  returning  from  the  watering  places  and  their 
sojoummenu  in  the  country,  and  particularly  those  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen  who  make  a  temporary  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  that  he  has,  by  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment he  has  held  out,  been  enabled  to  select  a  great 
number  of  men  of  the  greatest  proficient  abilttios  ia 
the  art  of  Hair  Cutting  and  Dressing  the  kingdom 
could  produce. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  wishing  to  be  dressed  la  the 
first  style  of  elegance,  may  be  attended  on  at  their  own 
house,  and  at  any  disUnce,  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Ross  has  also  elegantly  fitted  up,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  do  not' 
chuse  to  dress  at  their  own  houses,  a  suite  of  Rooms, 
replete  with  every  convenience  for  Hair  Cutting  and 
Dressing,  in  which  good  fires  are  constantly  kept  all 
the  winter,  and  men  of  the  first  rate  abilities  inconstant 
attendance.  .  [^53 


FEMALE  FASHIONS. 

Ladies  of  distinction  and  fashion  are  invited  to  in* 
spect  an  assemblage  ef  such  elegant  and  truly  fashion- 
able articles  of  Morning  and  Evening  Dresses,  Slips, 
and  Pelisses,  &c.  which  are  kept  in  all  sizes,  so  that 
Ladies  may  immediately  suit  themselves  without  the 
unavoidable  delay  attending  their  being  made  to  order. 

Mrs.  Barclay  hopes  her  terms  are  such  as  to  merit 
the  continuance  of  that  decided  approbation  she  hu 
heretofore  so  liberally  experienced. 
33,  Fritb-streety  Soho.  rg^i 
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A  CURE  for  the  TOOTHACHE,  GUM  BILES,  &c. 
TROTTER'S  TINCTURE, 

Which  is  well  known  for  its  safety,  and  no  ways  pre- 
judicial to  the  Enamel;  aUo  the  ORIENTAL  DEN- 
TIFRICE,  or  ASIATIC  TOOTH  POWDER.  Its 
efficacy  and  virtue  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most 
respecuble  Medical  Autborilifts,  used  by  many,  and 
recommended  for  above  these  twenty  years.  The  Pow- 
der cleanses  and  beautifies  the  Teeth,  sweetens  the 
Breath,  possesses  no.  acid  that  can  corrode  the  Enamel, 
and  puts  a  beautiful  Polish  on  th«  Teeth.  From  its 
astringency,  it  suengthens  the  Gums,  eradicates  the 
Scurvy  (which  often  proves  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
set  of  Teeth),  preserves  sound  Teelh  from  decay,  se- 
cures decayed  Teelh  from  becoming  worse,  fastens 
those  which  are  loose,  and  proves  the  happy  means  of 
preventing  their  being  drawn.  But  what  has  enhanced 
it  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  been  in  th^  habit 
of  using  it  is,  that  it  prevents  the  return  of  the  Tooth- 
ache, with  which,  before  that  period,  they  have  been 
▼iolently  afflicted.  A  caution  against  purchasing  any 
Asiatic  Tooth  Powder,  without  ««  M.  Troltfer"  on  the 
stamp  on  the  top  of  the  box.— All  others  are  counterfeits. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  her  Warehouse,  No.  3, 
Bcaufort-buildiogs,  Strand  j  and,  by  appointment,  by 
Mr.  Davison,  Fleet-street  j  Mr.  Tutt,  Royal  Exchange  j 
Mr.  Gattie,  New  Bond-street;  Mr. Turner  and  Mr. 
Rigg,  ditto;  Mr.  Berry,  Greek  street,  Soho;  Mr. 
Taite,  Comhill;  Mr,  Rosser,  Skinaar-streei ;  and  Mr. 
Rigg,  Cheapside.  [867 


BY  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

The  BALM  of  QU]TO  is  the  l>eat  remedy  in  the 
universe  for  Nervous  Complaints,  the  most  powerful  re- 
storative and  re-animating  Balm  of  Life  and  Health, 
and  the  safest  and  best  medicine  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  this  medicine  can  arrest  the  progress  of 
nature,  but  it  is  asserted,  and  proved,  that  it  will  restore 
bealth  even  where  the  constitation  appears  to  have  been 
irreparably  injured.  Those  who  have  impaired  their 
health  by  a  residence  in  hot  and  unhealthy  climates ; 
the  young  of  either  sex,  whose  infirmities  threaten  pre- 
mature old  ag^  a  life  of  misery,  and  an  early  dissolu- 
tion; and  those  more  advanced  in  years,  whose  totter- 
ing sapless  frames  appear  withered  and  almost  worn 
out,  ar«  more  immediate  objects  of  this  soothing  Balm, 
whose  benign  influence  may  be  extended  to  the  whole 
class  of  Valetudinarians.  For  in  all  cases,  and  in  all 
ages,  where  the  solids  are  relaxed,  where  the  constitu- 
tion has  received  a  shock,  or  is  by  any  means  debilitated, 
this  RESTORATIVE  and  RE- ANIMATING  BALM 
of  LIFE  and  HEALTH  will  produce  the  happiest 
effects  ;  the  cold  and  tremulous  nerves  will  be  warmed 
aod  steadied  ;  the  relaxed  fibres  will  be  braced  and 
rendered  firm  ;  the  muscles  will  be  envigorated  ;  the 
sinews  will  be  strengthened,  the  emaciated  limbs 
will  be  covered  with  firm  flesh ;  the  exhausted 
Tcssels  wiill  be  replenished  ;  the  impoverished  watery 
bipod  will  become  rich  and  balsamic,  and  tu  lan- 
guid circulation  restored  to  the  sanative  impehis, 
which  is  the  true  criterion  of  health  ;  the  languid  droop- 
ing spirits  will  be  revived  and  exhiliiated  ;  digestion 
will  be  promoted  ;  in  short,  the  tones  of  the  nerves  will 
be  restored,  and  by  these  means  the  whole  constitution 
will  be  renovated ;  fecUness,  lassitude,  anxiety,  me- 
laneboly,  and  all  the  deplorable  symptoms  of  disease 
will  vanish;  and  strength,  ardour,  serenity,  and  every 
evidence  of  renovated  heath,  will  be  the  happy  result  of 
taking  this  inestimable  Balm  in  due  time,  according  to 
the  directions  for  use  which  accompany  each  bottle. 

•#*  The  Balm  of  Quito  is  prepared  and  sold  by  W. 
Withers,  Chemist,  229,  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar,  Lon- 
don ;  and  retail  by  all  the  respecuble  Medicine  Ven- 
ders. Price  2s.  9d.  per  bottle,  or  the  quantity  of  five 
kettles  lA  one  for  13s.  6d.  duty  included^  [8C9 


Oq  the  first  of  January  next  will  be  published,  at 
R.  Ackermann's,  lOl,  Strand,  the  First  Number  of 
the 

MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON  • 

Price  Seven  Shillings. 

Containining  Four  Plates,  Interior  Views  of  the  princt-^ 
pal  Buildings  and  public  phces  in  the  Metropolis; 
with  from  Twenty  four  to  Thirty-two  pages  of  Letter- 
press. The  Architectural  part  designed  if  Mr.  PugiD, 
and  the  Figures  by  Mr  Rowlandson }  printed  on  a 
quarto  elephant' wove  paper,  and  hot-pressed.  Thitt 
most  interesting  work  will  be  comprised  in  one  hundred 
Plates;  four  of  which  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
every  Month  till  completed;  the  whole  forming  an 
elegant  and  usefbl  Library  book,  in  four  vols. ;  to  each 
of  which  will  be  given  a  most  beautiful  Frontispiece. 
More  detailed  particulars,  with  a  list  of  the  subjects 
proposeiJ,  may  be  lud  of  the  publisher,  or  any  of  the 
principal  Booksellers  in  the  kingdom.  [872 


MILLINERY  AND  DRESS  ROOMS. 

Marcbamt  and  Burton,  most  respectfully  inform 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  their  Friends  that  they  inteo^ 
opening  their  rooms  on  the  la.  of  December,  when  they 
will  submit  to  their  inspection  an  elegant  assortment  of 
Millinery,  Dresses^  Cardinals,  PeKases,  Mantles,  and 
Furs.  M.  and  B.  having  engaged  Women  of  the  first 
abilhy  in  their  respective  U6es,  pledge  themselves  to 
produce  a  constant  succession  of  new  Articles  in  the 
most  elegant  style ;  they  beg  leave  partieulady  !• 
recommend  their  Cardinals  as  chef  d*«eavres. 

No.  114,  Now  Bond-sueet.  [87 


COMPANIONS  FOR  THE  TOILETTE. 
Almond  Bloom,  or  Vcoetablb  Rouob. 

A.  PcARS,  Perfumer,  No.  65,  WelPs-street,  Oxfbid- 
street,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Female  World,  em* 
braces  thb  opportunity  of  recommending  hk  Almond 
Bloom,  or  Liquid  Vegetable  Rouge,  to  distinguisbed 
attention. 

This  invaluable  Preparation,  although  it  may  be  said 
to  be  in  its  infancy,  from  the  short  time  that  has  occur- 
red since  it  was  first  introduced  to  public  notice,  has 
required  a  reputation  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  personal  improvement.  Its  principal  excellencies 
are  the  softening  the  skin  fi>r  a  free  perspiration,  ad« 
heting  firmly  to  the  face,  giving  a  light  and  delicate 
tint  that  cannot  be  disiinguished  from  nature.  Five 
Shillings  per  bottle. 

Pears*s  Liquid  Bloom  of  Roses  gives  a  most  delight* 
ful  tinge  to  the  Fenale  Countenance,  and  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  may  with*  propriety  j(e 
said,  that  Ait  was  never  so  successfully  employ  etfin 
improving  the  Charms  of  Nature.  Price  9s.  6d.  per 
bottle. 

Pears^s  White  Imperial  Powder  is  an  admirable  Com* 
pan  ion  to  the  above,  being  the  most  simple  and 
effective  Cosmetic  in  ^shionable  use.  It  is  produced 
from  Vegetables  only,  and  gives  to  the  Skin  a  delicacy 
strictly  consonant  to  true  Beauty,  nor  can  the  most 
circumspective  observer  perceive  the  application  of  it 
on  the  Countenance.    Price  2s.  fid.  and  &s.  the  box. 

Pears*s  New  Liquid  Pink  Dye,  for  colouring  Silk 
Stockings,  Gloves,  Ribbons,  S[c.  in  a  more  itrighi  and 
transparent  style  than  can  be  given  by  any  other  prepa* 
ration.     Price  1$.  fid.  and  ds.  per  bottle. 

Pftars*i  Pink  Saucers^  an  en.ire  ii^v  Inrsntion.  [870 
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This  day   are    Published,   in  four    elegant  Yolume«, 
Price  11.1  Os.'  in  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FEMALE  SEX  ; 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  Meiners,  Councillor 
ofSute  to  his  Britannic  Majesty^  aad  Profe:^or  of 
Philoao|)by  at  the  University  of  Gouingen. 

In  this  Work,  which  has  justly  obtained  a  place 
among  the  ^lasskal  productions  of  German  Literature, 
theauthornot  only  describes  the  state  of  the  Sex  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  arnon^  the  principal  nations 
of  the  Globe,  but  investigates  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences  of  its  virtues  and  vices,  and  of  its  influence 
upon  the  morals  of  society  In  general,  bvth  m  private 
life  and  Public  affairs.  The  number  of  curious  anec- 
dotes wiih  which  these  volumes  abound,  together  with 
the  fund  of  Information  they  contain^  render  then 
equally  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Printed  for  H.Colburn,  50  Conduit-street,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  uther  Booksellers ;  as  also  the  following 
new  and  Popular  Works  just  published. 

1.  Zoological  Anecdotes,  or  Authentic  and  Interest- 
ing Tract*  relative  to  the  Lives«  Mantiefs  and  EoMiomy 
of  the  Brute  Creation ;  in  tWQ  closely  printed  volumes, 
Price  lOs.  boards. 

5.  The  Sorrows  of  Gustavus,  or  t)ie  Hiatorjr  of  a 
Young  Swede^by  the  Baroness  Ci  udner,  S  vols.  10s. 
boards. 

d.  Christina,  or  Memoirs  of  a  German  Princess,  by 
the  Author  of  Caroline  of  Litehfield,  2  voU,  9s.  boards. 

4.  Memoirs  of  Female  Philosophers,  by  a  modem 
Philosopher  of  the  other  sex,  2  vols.  10$.  boards. 

b.  The  Duke  of  Lauzm,  an  H is lorlcal  Romance,  re- 
plete wilh anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Louis-  XIV.  and 
forming  a  Companion  to  the  Duchess  of  La  Yallterey 
2  vols.  9s.  boards. 

6.  The  Romance  of  the  Appennines,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Francis  Hartwell  Bart.  2  vols.  9s.  boards.         [BOS 


BEAUTY  IMPROVED 

%r  TBI  ACQOIWBIStNT  OF  A  LOVELV  COMH.EXION. 

D  RIGGEofNew  Bond  street,  cultivator  and  dis- 
tiller of  Ro«»  and  other  Flowers  to  His  Roval  Htj;hness 
hL  p"ince  of  W  Ls  h.s  Invented  a  ROSE  CREAM, 
or  refioed  ALMOND  PASTE,  to  wash  with,  the  pltas- 
voc  effects  »t  ending  'life  use  of  which  are  indescribable. 
limeinea  mo-t  innocent  and  elegant  composition  form- 
ed of  Almonds  and  Rose*,  capable  of  preserving  the 
'  ddicacT  of  the  Skin,  also  of  improving  the  finest  Com- 
plexion, and  a  trial  of  the  Rose .  Cream,  will  realize  the 
ilea  It  U  a  highly  concentrated  Milk  of  Roses,  con- 
tainingthe  emollient  properties  of  the  Almond,  in  the 
proporuon  of^en  to  one  in  comparison  with  that  cde- 
braied  cosmetic,  and  is  in  the  same  proportion  more 
•fficactoos  for  softening  theSkin  and  improving  lUdeli- 
cacy  of  texture.  Ladies  *sing  this  Cream  to  wash  with, 
wiil  not  in  the^  most  inclement  season  ext»crionce  the 
inconvenience  of  chopped  or  rough  Hands  or  Arms. 
Those  whose  complexions  have  been  injured  by  an  ex- 
poinre  to  saline  air,  or  too  much  sun,  are  informed  that 
the  Rose  Cream  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  such  incon- 
veniences.—Price  3«.  6d.  nr  six  pots  in  a  case  2as.? 

samplesls.  W.  *    «  „•       u 

To  Ladies  who  have^occasion  for  Rouge,  Riggc  begs 
torecootfmend  hU  Liquid  Bloom,  made  from  Damask 
Roses.  Tliis  Rouge  is  so  suitable  to  the  complexion 
that  it  cannot  when  }udicioa«ay  applied  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  Bloom.  It  is  as  innocent  as  simple  Rose 
Water,  and  may  be  used  to  the  lips,  when  required,  with 
m  pUsfing  ei&ct,  price  3s.  6d.  ai^i  7s  —Those  elegant 
Mid  approved  aiticles  are  prepared  ai  D.  Rigge's  Planu- 
lion»  Wandsworth,  and  sold  in  London,  at  his  Ware- 
lottse  sas/y,  No.  31,  New  Boud-street.  [«36 


PR.   J\ME,S'S    FEVER    POWDER,    AND 
ANALEPTIC  PILLS, 

Prepared  genuine,  s?  usual,  at  the  red.uced  prices  of 
1i.9d  the  packet,  and  2s.  9d.  per  box,  byBsKJAMiiii 
Pbrrim  (the  origij^al  and  only  person  who  ever  prepared 
them  for  the  late  Dr.  Robert  James),  No.  23,  South- 
ampton-street;  Covent-Garden,  Ldndon. 

Also,  his  fine  Fragrant  Double-distilled  Lavender 
Water,  whic*i  none  can  excel;  gives  universal  satis- 
faction to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  2s  9d.  per  bottle. 

Pbrrim*s  Imperial  Dentifrice,  which  gives  a  delicate 
fiagrancy  to  the  breath,  prevents  the  toothache,  and 
will  prove  a  v.iluablc  acquisition  to  every  individual  de- 
sirous of  teeth  sound,  clean,  and  white ;  or  of  gums 
healthy,  firm,  andBoridj  2s.  9d.  pet  box,  to  be  had  as 
•boTe.  [8*9 


LITERARY  INSTITUTION,  and  SUBSCRIPTIOH 
LIBRARY,  No.  50,  Cohduit-street. 

The  attention  of  the  Literary  and  Fashionable  Worfd 
is  parlicuiaily  requested  to  this  Institution,  which  is 
conducted  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  insure 
to  Subscribers,  whether  in  town  or  country,  an  awiple 
and  immediate  supply  of  the  Books  they  desire.  Tliis 
Establishment  now  stands  unrivalled,  embracing  a  mo$t 
general  and  select  collection  of  Werks,  inevery^  branch 
of  Literature ;  to  which  are  regularl«r  added,  all  the 
new  English  and  Foreign  Publication;!,  including  Mi- 
gazing,  Reviews,  Pamphlets,  &c.  immediately-on  their 
publication,  or  arrival  in  London.  Books  sent  to  Sub- 
scribers (in  boxes)  to  all  parts  of  the  country. — Com- 
plete Catalogues,  with  the  terms  of  Subscription,  to 
be  had  of  the  Librarian. 

Just  received  from  Paris,  and  to  be  had  at  no  other 
Library  in  the  Kingdom, 

Agvthe  d'Entragues,  par  TAutcur  d'lima,  6  tomes. 

La  Princesse  de  Chypre,  5  tomes. 

L'Hotel  Garni,  2  tomes. 

Lctues  de  Christina  keine  de  Swedei  3  tomes.  Sec. 
Ac.  [8j!J 
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LA  BELUE  ASSEMBLEE;  ^ 

Or,  Bell's  Court  and  Fashionable  Magazine. 


MONTHLY  COMPENDIUM  OF  LITERARY,  FASHION  ABLE,.  AND  DOMESTIC 
ADVERTISEMENTS; 

For  JANUARY  !,  180S,  Mndtohe  continmd  Mmthfy. 


WHITER  FASHIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

The  NobiUty  ind  Ladles  of  Fashion  and  Taste  are 
respectfully  informed,  that  Mrs.  Thomas,  has  prepared 
in  her  Q^oal  tasty,  neat,  and  elegant  Style,  aColleeiioo 
of  novel  things  for  the  present  Season,  larger  than 
wiU  be  foand  in  any  other  House  in  London  :  1a  Car- 
dinals, nc«r  Mantles,  Wraps,  Dresaea  for  Morning  and 
£vettMif,  with  etery  deacripttoa  of  Millinery,  &c. 
The  Materials  made  use  of  are  of  the  best  Quality, 
an4  from  the  very  great  Stock  always  kept  of  every 
siie  in  the  «boTe  Articles,  of  the  Fashionable  Colours 
•  end  Materials,  Thomas  and  Co.  feel  confident,  that 
Ladies  will  find  a  ten-fold  adfantage  by  applying  at 
their  Rooms,  particularly  on  their  arrival  in  Town  ;  or 
Gentlemen  favoured  with  their  Commi>nons.— T.  and 
Co.  presume  to  remark,  that  the  extent  of  their  Con- 
cern enables  them  to  embrace  every  new  desirable 
Fashion.— >A  great  variety  of  elegant,  notel,  and  cheap 
Lon|{  and  Short  Muslin  Robus;  also,  coloured  Silk 
Figured  Netts:  among  which  it  the  Cupid^s  Nett, 
which  are  very  elegant  for  Dresiics ;  about  One  Thou- 
sand dozen  Hosiery.  This  Article  is  sold  by  GomiMis- 
lion,  which  will  be  found  lo  produce  an  advantantage 
•n  the  Cotton,  from  U.  to  Is.  6d.  per  Pair,  and  on  the 
Sttk,  Is.  6d.  to  2s,  6d  — no  less  than  Three  Ffttr  aold  ; 
Whlteand  Coloured  Furs:  with  every  Article  kept  by 
the  Haberdashers,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  for  ready 
Money.  'West  comer  Chancery- Uoe,  Temple-bar. 

[887 


HER  MAJESTY'S  STAYMAKER. 
Mrs.  Harman,  of  New  Bond-str(«et,  with  the  most 
respectful  deference,  begs  leave  to  submit  to  her  nu- 
merous Friends  and  the  whole  World  of  Fashion,  a 
long  Stay  which  sits  well,  and  is  put' on  in  the  abort 
spice  of  half  4  minute.  This  Stay  is  well  adapted  for 
the  present  change  of  Fashion,  in  the  exterior  of  th^ 
Female  form,  and  is  a  further  proof  of  the  general  com- 
fort and  defance  of  those  long  Stays  which  are  of 
Mrs  Hafman*s  invention.  From  the  great  Stock  Mrs. 
Harman  keeps  6nislied,  Ladies  have  an  opportunity  of 
suiting  themselves  immediately,  and  from  the  great 
number  of  People  in  her  employ,  those  Ladies  who 
give  it  the  preference  can  have  their  Stays  made  p«r- 
po«ely,  with  all  possible  Expedition. 

No.  16,  New-Bondstreet. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  young  Lady  of  respectable  ConneJcions  is  desirdus 
of  meeting  with  a  Situation  as  a  Companion  to  a  Lady  * 
she  has  no  objection  to  asist  in  any  Needk-work,  and 
in  rendering  herself  useful  to  a  Family.  Satisfactory 
Beferonce.-t  wilt  be  given. 

Letters  Post-paid,  addressed  to  A.  B.  at  Mr.  Hoi- 
Und%  near  York  Place,  Kentish  Town,  will  be  at- 
tended to.  (922 1 


COURT  FASHIONABLE  BIRTH-DAT  STAYS. 

Suys  A-Ia-Diana,  Star  of  Fashion,  and  Zara  Poi- 
trine,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  ihe  Nobiiitjr 
and  Gentry.— Mrs.  and  Miss  Laura  Pearce,  Stay  Mer- 
chants from  Paris,  respectfully  mike  their  best  acknow- 
ledgments to  those  Ladies  who  luv^  the  goodness  to 
allow  them  immortal  Fame  in  the  art  of  making  and 
improving  the  Figure. 

Mrs.  Pearce  now  challenges  the  whole  World  to  in- 
vent any  thing  superior  to  the  Stays  she  offers,  being 
an  improvement  ea  all  Inventions,  combining  beauty, 
health,  dignity,  love,  comfort,  and  firm  support— -No 
Lady  otight  to  be  without  them.  Mrs.  Pearce  has 
the  honour  to  make  for  the  juvenile  branches  of  thefirst 
Families  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  an<l  the  first  Semi- 
naries.-'M;$.  Pearce's  SUys  consist  of  fifteen  Patterns,^ 
adapted  to  every  Use  ai¥l  Size.  No.  1,  Brook-street, 
Bond-street. 

To  prevent  trouble  ready  Money  is  expected. 

Letters  for  Goasultation  must  be  post-paid.       [889 


TRAFALGAR  HOUSE, 
Ne.t2,  Charlotti-stkiiv,  FfT««o>r-f^Att. . 

The  Nobility  aisd  Ladies ^Pe  requested  to  inspect  an 
elegant  Assortment  of  Millinefy,  Dresses,  Pelisseiu 
Mantles,  Corsets,  Ac.  which  they  may  depend  on  hav- 
ing  (for  ready  money)  at  mueh  lower  prices  than  at 
any  other  house  whatever. 

Mrs  Barron,  n5tonly  having  connectSom  with  two 
of  the  first  Milliners  at  Parb,  but  al«o  keeping  a  ^nu 
rate  French  MilHner  in  consunt  employ  here,  is  en- 
abled to  introduce  into  her  extensive  Show  Roomt 
eitrj  fashionable  Article,  almost  immedhitely  on  its 
coming  out  at  Paris.  She  also  intends  (as  quick  as  the 
very  great  demand  she  has  will  allow)  to  increase  hoc 
Stock  of  Millinery  and  Dresses  to  Six  Hundrfed  Articles, 
so  that  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  having  Fciceign  or  Coun- 
try Orders,  may  be  immedijtely  supplied. 

Every  article  in  the  Fur  Trade;  also  6loves,  Lace, 
Children's  Dresse!^,  Sec,  at  uncommon  low  prices.   [929 


FEMALE  FASHIONS. 

Ladies  of  distinction  and  fashion  are  Invited  to  in- 
spect an  assemblage  ef  such  elegant  and  truly  fashion* 
able  articles  of  Morning  and  Evening  Dresses,  Slips, 
and  Pelisses,  &c.  which  are  kept  in  all  sixes,  so  that 
Ladies  may  immediately  suit  themselves  without  the 
unavoidable  delay  attending  their  being  made  to  order. 

Mrs.  Barclay  hopes  her  terms  are  such  as  to  merit 
the  continuance  of  that  decided  approbation  she  has 
heretofore  so  liberally  experienced. 

33,'  Frithatrect,  Seho.  [912 
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FAMILY  CRATES  OF  EARTHENWARE. 

J.  GOLDICXJTT  of  No.  21,  Kinf-«rect,  Covent 
Garden,  has  the  honour  to  inform  tho  nobility,  gentry, 
«nd  public,  that  he  cooiinues  to  sell  hb  uiiiversaiiy 
mpproTed  of  Familf  Crates  of  Earthenware  of  all  descrip 
tions,  from  SI.  i3s  6d.  to  161. 16s.  per  Crate,  package 
included,  according  to  patterns  and  qualities.  A  Crate 
conuins  a  dinner  senhce,  ^d  articles  for  the  kitchen 
and  bed-rooms,  wheiebj  a  house  is  furnished  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  conTenient  manner. 

Printed  particulars  to  be  had  at  the  Warehouse.  [914 


LAMPS 

UroN  A  PRXNCIPLB  TIULT  UWIQUB. 

By  his  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

SMETHURSPs  NEW  IMPROVED  LAMP,  that 
burns  without  smoke.  No.  13B,  New  Bund^street,  and 
1  ft,  Union-sireet,  Borough.  Warehouses  for  Lamps  of 
all  descriptions,  and  genuine  Lamp  Oils. 

J.  Smethurst  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  Public  in  general,  to  his  new 
improved  Lamps,  in  aTariety  of  forms,  for  all  purposes, 
with  spiral  burners,  having  neither  rack,  wire,  or  spring 
wick  holder,  and  are  warranted  not  to  overflow. 

The  word  Patent  is  on  the  cylinderical  glass,  that 
gives  double  the  light  to  any  other  with  the  same  siced 
cotton,  without  smoke  }  and  is  the  most  brilliant  light 
ever  produced  from  oil ;  so  that  they  may  be  used  in 
the  most  elegant  apartment,  drawing-room,  sideboard, 
Uvems,  coifte  houses,  billiard  tables,  8cc,  as  well  as  in 
counting-houses,  warehouses,  or  shops ;  and  in  short, 
wherever  a  good  and  pleasant  Kght  is  required. 

The  Lamp  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  The  burners  may  be  easily 
taken,  from  the  lamps  and  cleaned,  if  clogged  with  bad 
oil  or  otherwise,  without  expence. 

The  Patentee  engages  to  rctom  the  purchase  money 
for  such  lamps,  as,  upon  trial,  do  not  answer  the  above 
description,  if  returned  within  one  week. 

Old  Brass  Patent  Lamps  altered  lo  the  New  Patent 
Principle. 

They  are  also  bought  or  taken  in  exchange  for  new 
I^mps,  warranted  superior  to  any  other  for  its  simpli- 
city and  br.lliancy  of  light.  Compare  them  to  any 
other,  and  judge  for  yourself.  The  Improved  Lamp 
cannot  be  had  at  any  other  house  in  London. 

J.  S.  also  assures  the  Public  he  is  the  only  person 
.  that  hasa  Patent  for  Lamps  with  Spiral  Burners,  which, 
by  turning  the  glass- holders,  causes' the  cotton  to  rise 
and  fall. 

This  Lamp  has  a  label  fixed  in  front  of  the  Burner, 
,  with  the  words  *•  Smethurst  and  Paul's  P.tent." 

A  Caution  to  the  Public :  If  any  person  sells  a  lamp 
with  a  Spiral  Burner  under  the  title  of  Patent,  witheut 
the  above  names  on  the  Buraer,  it  is  an  imposition  on 
the  purchaser  and  an  infringement  on  his  right,     [905 


SELLING  OFF  CHEAP. 
The  valuable  Stock  in  Trade  of  J.  J.  Dallaway  (leav. 
in g  London),  Mathematical,  Optical,  and  Philosophical 
Insti^uBBent  maker^o.  192,  Tottenharo-Court  Road 
(opposite  the  ChapV),  consisting  of  the  following  ar> 
tides,  which  are  of  tbte  best  quality  :— Spectacles,  Eye- 
Glasses,  Opera  and  Perspective  Glasses,  Telescopes, 
Microscopes,  Mirrors,  Prisms  and  Magic  Laniborns, 
Globe;,  Drawing  Instruments,  Pocket  Compasses, 
Rules,  Barometers  and  Thermometers,  Military  and 
Land-Surveyfog  Instruments,  Electrical  Machines  and 
Apparatus,  a  small  Battery,  a  large  Galvanic  Trough, 
arc.  &c.  Also  a  very  large  Cylinder  El^trical  Machine, 
.vikh  the  Medical  Apparatus,  well  calculated  for  an 
Electrician  Lw:turer,  or  an  Hospital,  being  larger  than 
anv  now  made  in  London. 
The  Lease  of  the  House  to  be  sold.  rsB4 


ELEGANT  MILLINERY 
On  a  Superior  Scale. 

The  i;r«ateit  assortment  of  Millinery,  Drestes,  Pe- 
lisses, Cardinals,  Corsets,  kc.  are  iiow  on  show  at  Mm 
Blacklim^  No.  II,  Blcnheim-stfeet,  Bond- street, aad 
at  prices  much  lower  than  any  other  house  in  town. 

Miss  B.  having  connections  in  Paris,  is  imrocdiatdj 
i;>  ossession  of  every  new  Fashion  introduced  there. 
This  advantage  being  entirely  confined  U»  herself,  en- 
ables her,  from  the  great  demand,  to  have  on  hand 
upwards  of  two  hundretl  articles  in  Millinery,  amd  three 
hundred  Dresses,  which  require  inspection  only  to  be 
approved.  [^^ 
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FASHIONABLE  MILLINERY,  DRESSES, 
LISSES,  CARDINAL  CLOAKES,  Ac. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Bee  Hive,  75,  Piccadilly,  opptodte 
the  Bath  Hotel. 
Mrs.  TYERS,  respectfully  informs  the  Notriltty, 
Ladies,  and  her  Friends  in  general,  that  she  has  for 
their  inspection  an  extenshre  and  fashionahle  assort- 
ment of  Millinery,  Dresses,  Pelisses,  Cardinal  Cloaks, 
&c.  made  up  in  the  first  sty4e  of  Failiion;  and  Mrs. 
Tyers  flatters  herself  that  those  Ladies  who  may  honour 
her  with  their  orders,  wiH  find  her  things  made  up  witii 
the  best  materials,  and  lower  in  price  than  other  Hqoces. 
Cambric  Moslin  Dresses  from  18s.  to  SOs. ;  cheap 
Gloves,  Ribbons,  Laces,  and  every  article  in  Haber- 
dashery and  Linen  Drapery ;  a  variety  of  £uiC7  Furs, 
Ac.  &c.  for  Ready  Money  only. 

25,  GREAT  ORMOND-vSTREET,  QUEEN- 
SQUARE. 
WILLIAM  LEWIS  begs  leave  to  acquaint  the 
Public,  that  he  has  now  on  sale  a  variety  of  japanned 
and  other  Furniture,  in  Sofss,  Grecian  Couches,  Draw- 
ing-room Chamber  and  other  Chairs,  Pole  and  Cornices, 
Pier  Slabs  (in  imiution  of  Marble),  Writing,  Woik, 
and  Coffee  Tables,  Foot  Stools,  &c.  oh  an  entirely  new 
plan.  Bronze  Figures,  Egyptian  Vases,  painted  glasa 
Shades,  Chimney  Ornaments,  and  every  other  article 
in  the  above  branch  of  useful  and  fashionable  Furniture, 
Manufkcturad  under  his  own  immediate  inspection, 
and  equal  in  elegance,  workmanship  and  durability  to 
any  House  in  England,  and  on  the  moii  economical 
terms*    Old  Furniture  re-japanned  and  modernized. 

[d7t 


TO  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD 
Ispeculiariy  recommended  an  Article  of  singular  excel- 
lence, where  utility  and  elegance  are  combined, 

THE  MACASSAR  OIL, 
For  improvrog  and  accelerating  the  growth  of  Hair. 

The  virtues  of  this  Preparation  are  fa^  beyond  eulo- 
gium.  It  is  composed  of  Vegeuble  Ingredients,  itom 
a  Tree  in  the  Island  of  Macassar, 'in  the  East  Indies. 
The  test  of  experience  has  proved  its  utility,  and  the 
Proprietors,  Rowland  apd  Son,  Kirby-street,  Hatton- 
Garden,  can  produce  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
superlative  advantages  it  possesses;  they  appeal  to 
facta,  and  them  alone  \  and,  while  too  much  suivantage 
is  taken  of  the  liberality  of  the  public,by  impositions  of  a 
flagrant  nature,  they  can  recommend  it  to  public  notice 
without  a  blush. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  at  Ss.  fid  per  Bottle,  by 
the  Proprietors  j  and  wholesale  by  R.  Bownev,  Pe^ 
fumerto  their  Majesties,  No.  106,  Hatton  Garden; 
retail  by  Burgois  and  Amick,  Perfumers  to  ihetr  Royal 
Highoessess  the  Prince  and  Prince^  of  Wales,  No.  89, 
Hay  market  j  by  Mr.  Overton,  Perfumer,  No.  47,  New 
Bond-street  $  aad  by  most  principal  Yendett  in  the 
CottOuy.  [890 
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MODERN  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 

On  an  Extensif  e  Scale, 
No.  14  Tavistock- Street,  Covent-Garden* 
J.  CREIGHTON  most    respectfully    informs 


his 


Friends  and  the  Public  that  his  Library,  which  for 
three  years  past  hasiestablished  iu  character  of  select, 
■valuable,  and  wcll-chosen,  is  now  greatly  augmented  j 
mnd  arrani^ements  are  made  for  the  accommodation,  of 
any  number  of  Subscribers,  and  for  the  supply  of  any 
tMimber  of  Volumes,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

Although  this  Library  furnishes  a  full,  quick,  and 
liberal  supply  of  all  new  Novels,  Romances^  &c.as80on 
as  published,  yet  these  constitute  only  a  part  of  the 
Collection  :  for,  to  accommodate  every  class  of  Readers, 
no  expenca  has  been  s^iared  in  the  purchase  of  the 
inost  approved  Publications,  including  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Biography,  Di'inily,  Education,  History, 
Topography,  Voyages,  and  Travels,  Law,  Miscel- 
lanies, Plays,  Poetry,  Ac. 

Catalogues  and  Cards  of  the  Terms  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  Library.  [882 


No.  6,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT- 
GARDEN. 

'  VICKERY's  Fashionable  Repository  of  inimitable 
Head  Dresses,  beautiful  Braids,  die.  8cc.  articles  from 
their  obvious  utility,  excellent  workmanship,  and 
without  exception  the  greatest  addition  that  a  Lady  can 
possibly  receive  in  respect  to  personal  appearance,  and 
has  obtained  the  Patronage  of  the  most  illustrious 
Ladies  in  his  Majesty*s  Dominions. 

The  Nobility  and  Gentry's  hair  cut  as  usual  with 
every  attention  to  the  sryle  and  improvement  of  their 
hair.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  sending  their  Orders,  are 
solicited  to  give  their  Servants  very  particular  directions 
to  his  House  as  above,  a  caution  made  necessary  by 
VIckery's  Name  being  placed  conspicuously  at  shops  in 
the  Neighbourhood  with  which  he  has  no  concern. 

Vickery's  real  Bears  Grease,  a  subsunce  of  inestimable 
virtue  for  rcitoring  tliat  great  ornament  the  human 
Hair. 

Vickcry  most  respectfully  concludes  with  acquaint- 
ing the  polite  world  that  he  has  engaged  several  of  the 
most  eminent  Hair  Cutters  for  the  season.  [9S7 


POMMADE  DIVINE, 
Approved  by  the  ijiost  eAiinent  c^f  the  Facnity,  for 
Bruises,  Pains,  Swellings,  &c.  for  a  Cancer,  and  for  all 
Sore  Breasts,  particularly  in  a  lying  in ;  for  a  Stiff  Neck, 
&c. ;  for  the  Piles,  and  will  prevent  a  Fistula ;  for  Chil- 
blains, Chapped  Hands  and  Lips)  will  also  cure  Scalds 
and  Burns ;  and  will  greatly  relieve  Rheumatic  and 
Gouty  Pains*  The  only  true  and  genuine  Pommadc 
Divine,  prepared  by  J.  Ogiivy,  Perfumer  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
Sophia  Matilda,  68,  Swallow-street  (who  is  the  only 
person  in  possession  of  the  genuine  receipt).  [91 1 

MORGAN  AND  SANDERS' MANUFACTORY. 
The  fashionable  Patent  Sefa  Beds,  Chair  Beds,  four- 
post  and  tent  Bedsteads,  with  Furniture  and  Bedding 
complete;  the  new-invented  Patent  Trafalgar  Sideboard 
and  Dining  Tables ;  also  the  I m penal  Dining  Tables^ 
and  portable  Chairs,  elegant  sttits>af  Drawing-roum  and 
Dining-room  Furniture,  Carpets,  Glasses,  &c  the  Pa- 
tent East  India  Musquito  Net  Beds,  with  every  other 
article  manufactured  on  purpose  for  foreign  climates. 
Army  and  Navy  Equipages  <oo  entire  new  principles 
and  inventions,  esery  article  in  the  Upholstery  and 
Cabinet  branches,  requisite  for  the  furnishing  of  houses 
complete  in  the  first  style  of  modem  fashion  and  ele« 
gance,  at  Morgan  and  Sanders*  Manufactory  and  Ware* 
rooms,  Nos.  16,  and  17,  Catharine-street|  Strand, 
London. 

N.  B.  Morgan  and  Sanders  have  no  oohnectton  what- 
ever with  any  other  Warehouse  in  London.  [881 


SEMINARY  FOR    YOUNG  LADIES,  ALBION- 
HOUSE,  EPSOM. 

The  Publio  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  above 
Establishment,  lately  superintended  by  Madames  Riley 
and  Farrow,  is  now  wholly  conducted  by  Mrs.  Riley. 
Her  terms  for  the  education  of  young  Ladies  are  as 
follow,  viz.— For  the  English  and  French  Languages 
craramatically.  Astronomy,  Geography,  the  use  of  the 
&lobe;,  projestion  of  the  Sphere,  History,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  Needle  work,  Thirty-five  Guineas  per 
annum  ;  no  Entrance.  Writing,  Geometiy,  Drawing, 
'Musl^c,  Singing  and  Dancing,  taught  by  Masters  of 
eminence  on  approved  terms. 

Mrs.  Riley  dispenses  with  the  usual  technical  routine 
■  of  promises  and  professions,  convinced  that  to  those 
acquainted  with  her  course  and  siile  of  instruction,  such 
IS  not  necessary,  and  to  those  who  are  not,  egotism- 
ought  not  to  recommend  her ;  upon  the  opinion  of  her 
friends  and  the  consciousness  of  her  Pupils,  therefore 
she  rests  her  claims  as  a  Preceptress  of  youth. 

N.  B;  Pupils  who  evince  a  decided  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits,  may  have  the  use  of  a  well  chosen  Library 
and  of  a  Philosophic  Apparatus.  Mrs.  R.  regularly 
gives  Lectures  to  her  Pupils  on  the  more  interesting 
»nd  entertaining  '  parU  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philt>sophy,  elucidated  by  expcrimeiU)  where  the  sub- 
ject may  require  it.  [908 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE. 
Southampton-street,  Strapd,  Londop, 
Established  by  an  As«ociation  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men in  the  Counties  of 
Bucks,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 

Bedford,  Lincoln,  Oxford, 

Berks,  Middlesex,  Warwick, 

Hertford,  Northam  j^ton,        York. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Country  Residents. 
TRUSTEES. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  KlG. 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  K.9. 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  o^Satisbury,  K.  G, 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of' Buckinghamshire. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 
All  Persons  who  continue  insured  with  this  Associa- 
tion Seven  Years,  whether  their  Policies  be  originally 
taken  out  for  seven  years,  or  be  renewed  annually,  will 
be  -rendered  Proprietors,  and  participate  with  the  original 
Subscribers  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment.    With 
this  advantage,  they  have  the  peculiar  and  valuable  assu- 
rance of  not  being  liable  to  make  good  the  losses  of 
others,  as  the   sole  responsibility   is  iMidertaken  by  aa 
exteiuive  Association  of  Noblemen  and  XSentlemen, 
who  have  subscribed  a  Capital  of  359,0001.  to  guarantee 
the  engagements  of  the  Office. 

These  profits  are  considered  to  be  very  certain,  u  the 
OfHce  has  a  selection  of  the  best  business,  and  its  ma- 
nagement is  unincumbered  by  large  aqd  numerous 
Salaries— the  Trustees,  Directors,  and  Auditors,  act 
gratuitously.  The  Capiul  embarked  also,  while  amply 
sufficient  to  cover  any  train  of  losses  which  can  reason- 
ably be  concmed  in  'an  Office  which  rejects  great 
hazardji,  is  not  so  great  as  to  disperse  the  profits  on  these 
transactions  through  an  excessive  extent  of  Share- 
holders. 

Insurances  are  eflfected  in  and  about  such  parts  of  the 
Metropolis  as  partake  of  the  nature  of  Country  Risk, 
i.  e.  the  Western  Part  thereof,  and  the  New  Buildings 
generally. 
Offite  hours  from  Nine  to  Four  daily. 
Agenu  are  appointed  in  all  the  principal  Citie<:  and 
Towns  in  ih«  Associated  (and  other)  Ceuniies.      [916 
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This  Day  is  pubUstied, 
COOKKN  Modem  and  Aolhentic  SYSTEM  of 
UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY;  being  a compleio de- 
scription of  the  Whole  Worid,  and  us  Inhabitants : 
Sndudiog  authentic  N^rraliTes  fVom  all  the  distinguished 
Navigators  who  have  nade 

NtW  DISCOVERIES, 


A  CONSPIRACY  DETECTED. 


Among  whom  ate  the  foU^win?: 
Mwlgrrfe,  King,  Edwards 

Byron,  Forrest,  Marchand, 

Wallis,  Maurelle^  Perouse, 

Carteret,  Wilson,  Vancouver, 

Cooke,  Portlocky  EatreoaUaaox, 

Furneaux,  Dixon,  Missionaiies>  dec. 

Clcrke,  Bligh,  f 

Likewise  interesting  and  enterkaining  Accounts  from  Che 
MOST  MODERN  TRAVELLERS. 


Hanway^ 

Shaw, 

Brissot, 

Bruce, 

Mungo  Parke, 

Ma^-riney, 

Forming 


Sonnioi, 

Hcame, 

MackenxiC) 

Weld 

Borrow, 


Browne, 
Render, 
Pallas, 
DenoA, 
Collins,  See, 


Complete  Collection  of 
VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS; 
The  whole  comprising  an  authentic  Description  of  every 
thing  worthy  of  Geographioal  Nocice. 
'  By  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  COOKE,  E«q. 
The  Work  is  decorateil  with  near  One  Hundred  En- 
gr^vings,  and  illustrated  with  a  considctable  number  of 
Maps  mA  Ckarts,  which  form 

A  COMPLETE  ATLAS. 

To  this  Work  is  added,  a  Gi^ide  to  Geography,  the  Use 
of  the  Globes,  Maps,  Sec, 
PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

I.  The  Work  is  printed  in  two  volumes,  on  a  large 
(iemy  quarto,  on  a  new  type  and  wove  paper. 

II.  The  Work  is  comprised  in  oae  hundred  Numbers, 
price  only  Sixpence  each. 

in.  The  VVork  contains  two  sheets  of  letter-press  in 
every  Number^  which  is  one-fourth  more  than  is  given 
in  any  other  System  of  Geography  :  a  saviag  there- 
fore of  25  per  cent,  will  accrue  to  the  purchaser. 

IV.  The  Work  a>ay  be  purchased  by  one  or  more  at  a 
time,  or  the  whole  complt>te  in  100  Numbers,  price 
Two  Pounds  Ten  Shillings;  bounH,  calf-lettered. 
Three  Pounds  Three  Shillings;  elegantly  bound, 
calf-gilt,  Tlwee  Pounds  Five  Shillings;  and  su|>er 
extra,  Three  Pounds  Eleven  Shillings. 

V.  A  superior  Edition  is  printed  on  large  wove  vellum 
paper,  and  possesses  the  further  advantages  of  coloured 
maps,  additional  plates,  and  first  impressions  t  price 
One  Shilling  each  Number. 
London  :  printed  for  C.  Cooke,  17,  Patemostet-row; 

and  sold  by  all  the  Booksellers. 


BATRICR'S   NEW  SPIRAL-BURNER  PATENT 
LAMPS. 

The  unprecedented  demand  my  Lamps  have  expe- 
flenced  fbr  the  last  two  seasons,  from  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public,  together  with  their  having  super- 
ceded the  manufacturing  of  air-lamps  on  any  other 
principle,  1  trust  will  fully  prove  their  superiority,  in 
diffusing  a  more  general  and  brilliant  light,  without 
sliade  or  smoke,  they  ne^er  have  been  excellol,  and  are 
Hot  liable  to  be  out  of  repair.  My  stock  is  adapted  to 
#11  purposes  where  light  is  required,  at  prices  ffom  12s 
#d.  upwards.  JOHN  PATRICK. 


Lamp-maket  and  Oil  factor,  No.  94,  Newgate-nre -t  , 
N.B.   JLaippaoii  hire,  for  Balls,  Routs,  &c.  [888  | 


The  BrhHh  public  wiR  read  with  equal  liorrm  and 
indigiution  the  j»efarious  and  wicked  attempt  of  aome 
Individual,  who,  under  the  specious  pretext  ofpatrio- 
ii<im,  endeavoured  last  week  to  force  Mr  Faieur,  of 
Woburn-place,  to  quit  this  country  tsnder  the  Aiiea 
Act.— Mr.  Faieur  is  a  native  of  Brussels,  aii^>  has  beea 
in  England  eight  years  :  he  resided  nearly  three  years  ia 
the  house  of  Monsieur  De  Chetnaut,  as  becahs  hiinaelf, 
..n  advertising  dentist,  and  was  his  principal  assistant  in 
the  construction  of  Mineral  Teeth  for  the  time,  for 
which  De  Chemant  had  obtained  a  patent.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  patent,  Mr.  Faieur,  conceiving  be  bad 
a  right  to  exeit  his  taleflts  and  ingenuity  more  to  his 
own  advantage,  changed  his  abode  to  No.  18,  Wobaro- 
place,  Ru^st^l-square,  where  he  was  immediately  ho- 
noured with  a  distinguished  patronage.  M.£>eCbe- 
mant,  naturally  alarmed  at  a  competition  which  threat- 
ened at  once  bis  favourite  system  of  charge  and  prac- 
tice,  endeavoured  toruin  Mr.  Faieur  in  the  onset. 

With  this  view.  Monsieur  De  Chemant  causid  a 
warrant  to  he  issued  against  him,  from  ib*  Mailboioogb* 
street  Office,  where  ne  swore  tJiat  Mr.  Faieur  hid  rob- 
bed  him.  But  after  a  patient  hearing,  the  charge  was 
scouted  by  that  respectable  Magistrate  Mr.  Conani. 
The  ease  having  been  stated  to  Counsel,  Mr.  Gasrov 
gave  his  opinion  in  writing,  thai  it  furnished  ample 
matter  for  obtaining  an  action  of  law  against  Monsieur 

IDe  Chemant.  Mr.  Faieur,  however,  chose  rather  to 
attend  to  hM  buainest,  than  engage  in  a  contest,  wbicfa 
would  unavoidably  take  away  hift  attention  from  tbe 
service  of  his  frindsand  benefactors*  Since  this  period, 
Mr.  Faieur  has  been  reviled  in  the  public  prints,  in  the 
inott  ungenerous  and  unmanly  manner,  all  which  he 
treated  with  the  u'most  pity  and  contempt;  satUfied, 
that  while  he  continued  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  nu- 
merous and  aespected  friends,  the  efforts  of  an  envious 
and  disappointed  competitor  co|ild  not  injure  him  wilb 
a  Biitish  public. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Mr.  Faieur  received  an  order  oo 
Wednesday  the  2d  inst.  to  attend  the  Alien  Office, 
when,  to  his  astonishment  and  surprise,  he  was  informed 
that  he  was  represented  as  a  spy  fr«m  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  was  paid  by  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Falcor 
leavoK  it  with  the  public  to  judge  of  the  wickedness  of 
an  attempt,  which  had  for  its  object  to  ruin  him  in  tbe 
public  opinion,  and  to  fotce  him  firom  his  home,  and 
from  his  prospects  of  establishment.  He  also  leaves  it 
with  the  public  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  penoa 
who  could  be  capable  of  so  detestable  a  conspiracy. 

We  arc  authorised  by  the  Alien  OfBce  tt»  sute,  that 
in  consequence  of  private  infin'matton,  that  Mr.  Faieur, 
of  Woburn-place,  under  pretence  of  being  a  dembT, 
remained  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
intelligence  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  was  supported 
by  the  French  Government,  Mr  Reeves,  the  very  re- 
spectable Gentleman  who  superintends  the  affiiirs  of 
that  office,  caused  a  very  strict  inquiry  to  be  nrade,ss 
to  the  habits,  business,  or  occupation  of  Mr.  Faieur; 
and  after  an  examination  which  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  his  attention,  and  after  having  received  testimonia!< 
of  several  respectable  chsiraciers  in  town  of  Mr.  Falvur. 
Mr  Reeves  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  infbrmatina 
he  received  was  lbun<1ed  in  private  malice ;  that  Mr. 
Faieur  w^sa  q  uici  inoffizn^ive  man,  who  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  for  himself  a  respectable  character,  by 
industrious,  orderiy  pursuits  and  a  strict  attention  to  the 
composition  of  Artificial  Teeth,  by  means  of  a  miner  J 
pr5pararion ;  and  that  consequently  Mr*  Falenr  hw 
been  cottsidered  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  (Sg^ 
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For  CLEANING  and  BEAUTIFYING  the  TEETH, 
PREPARED  CHARCOAL  nn4  CONCENTRAT 
'     ZD  SOLUTION. 

Charcoal  from  its  antiseptic  properties  has  long  been 
recommended  by  the  first  prufiessional  men  as  the  most 
efficacious  TooiU Powder  that  can  be  used  for  ctesning, 
whitening  and  preservisg  (he  Teeth,  reniovtBg  the 
Saarvy  from  the  Gums,  afid  destroying  the  fcetor  aris- 
ing from  carinas  teeth^  which  contaminates  the  breath, 
and  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  enamel. 

From  the  f^reat  repniation  tlie  genuine  preparatiun 
invented  by  Edm.  Lardner  (Chemist  to  the  Duke  and 
ptichess  of  York)  has  acquired  ;  many  imitations  are 
daily  offered  for  sale ;  the  true  only  is  signed  Edm. 
Lardner  en  the  Label. 

It  is  sold  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  No.  56,  Piccadilly, 
c^voer  of  Albany ;  and  Retail  by  Newbery,  St.  Pau!^ 
Chorcfa-yard;  Rifge,  Cheapside  ;  Vade,  Cornhill ;. 
Davison^  Fleet- street;  and  Bacon  Ojtford-street,  and 
laott  venders  of  genuine  medicines.  [910 

ELEGANT  DRESSES. 
Elegant  Articles  in  Briiish  Laoc  and  Patent  Net,  con- 
sis'ingof  Dtncing  and  Train  Dresses,  Mamies,  long 
and  «bort  Veils,  Hulf  Handkerchiefs  for  the  head,  short 
and  loog  Sleeves,  Shirts,  Tucker^,  Chemisetts,  Catalaoi, 
Italian,  Mob,  and  other  Caps,  elegant  and  unique  pat- 
terns and  warranted  to  w.'Jsh  well  as  foreign  lace.  Black 
Lace  Dresses  in  train  and  walking  lengths,  elegantly 
bordered  short  and  long  Black  Veils,  Maniillas,  &c. ; 
an  entirely  new  and  el'gaut  variety  of  coloured  Half- 
Handkerchiefs  for  the  head,  also  worked  in  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  an  extensive  assortment  of  Cambric, 
Leno,  and  clear  Muslin  Robes,  without  tnins,  for 
dancing,  walking,  Sec.  from  18s.  to  42s.  Train  Dresses 
in  Leno  and  fine  India  Muslin,  with  new  and  beautiful 
borders.  Italian  Gauzes,  Lustres,  Sarsnets,  &c.  The 
Catalani  Shirt,  an  entirely  new  shape  and  pattern,  and 
a  variety  of  new  Winter  Dresses  in  twiH  Cambrics  with 
worked  borders.  At  W.  Forest's  Linen  Warehouse, 
No.  286,  High  Holborn,'  three  doors  from  Great 
Turnstile.  [891 


RHEUMATIC  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

BUR11IDGE*8  SPECtFIC. 

The  utility  of  this  excellent  Specific  has  been  proved 
in  a  "very  extensive  Circle  and  is  generally  recommended 
M  a  certain  Cure  in  those  afflicting  Disorders.  In  the 
most  obstinate  Cases  it  has  always  afforded  relief,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  have  received  a  perfect  Cure, 
where  every  other  remedy  has  failed^  and  where,  from 
the  length  of  afHiction  and  deprrration  of  the  ote  of 
limbs  success  has  been  hopeless. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  Foamier  to  Mr.  Burridge- 
SIR,  April  11th,  1807. 

I  have  been  afflicted  with  the  Qvnt,  a  long  tijpe,  and 
have  applied  to  several  medical  gentlemen  without  get- 
t'Hig  any  relief.  For  the  last  twelve  months  1  have 
been  lo  bad  that!  could  not  either  dress  or  feed  myself: 
^yirtonatcly  a  friend  ealled  on  me  vrho  recommended 
me  lo  try  your  Specific,  and  I  thank  God  fbr  the  won- 
Anful  good  It  has  done  me,  after  uking  five  bottles ; 
at,  in  short,  it  has  made  a  perfect  care.  This  faithful 
nccount  is  entirely  at  your  service. 

And  I  am  your  obedient  Servant, 

No.  n,  Cross-street,  WILLIAM  FOURNIER 
Blackfriar^  Road,  Surrey. 

A  pamphlet  containing  ^ery  many  proofs  of  itt  vir- 
tueft  may  he  had  gratis,  at  the  Warehouse,  No.  6,  York 
•treet,  Covent-guden,  where  it  is  sold  in  botUes,  eleven 
thiUingt  etcli^  and  «lso,  bj  eftrr  reputaUe  Medicine 
V«a(k«.  [915 


PROVIDLNT  INSTITUTION, 

Established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  'he  Insorance  of 

Lives,  and  Grant  and  Purchase  of  Annuities^ 

Southampton-street,  Sirand,  London. 

PRESIDENT, 

ThcMostNobletheMarqi»isofBUCKTNGHAM,K.G; 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Marqnis  of  Salisbury,      I      Viscount  Chetwynd, 

Earl  Temple,  I      Vi*:count  Dimcannony 

Viscount  Bulkeley,'        |      I^rrl  Braybrooke/ 

TRUSTEES, 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  |  Lord  Braybrooke^ 
William  Pread,  Esq.  M.  P. 
The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  encounge  the 
truly  latid<»ble  desi^pn  of  Life  Insurance  and  Ptovision 
fnr  Old  Age,  by  reducmg  those  transactions  to  princi- 
ples of  the  utmost  possible  public  b«neftr  With  this 
view  an  extensive  Society  of  Nfthlemen  «nd  G*  ntleraen 
have  entered  into  a  Subscrintiun  of  250,000/.  to  con- 
stitute an  Oiigtnal  Capital, and,  takinir  upon  thrms' Ivet 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Establishment,  they  en« 
title  the  persons  insured  and  Annuittnts  to  participattr 
in  profits,  after  the  expences  of  an  t^conomtcal  roanafe* 
mem  are  defrayed,  in  which  the  Pre^id'-nr,  Directors, 
Trustees,  and  Auditor*  act  grafuitou  Iy.  Thus,  by  the 
specific  Sums  insured,  and  ihe  divi<tod  of  omtingent 
profits,  every  Member  ha^  t)ie  fullest  value  possible  for 
hi^-paymenis,  without  being  subject  ^  calls  upon  aof 
losfes  whatever.  This  important  and  uaprecedcate4 
advantage  is  peculiar  to  the  Provident  in-«iiuition. 

Military  Men  insured  at  thi^  Office  are  not  charged* 
with  any  additional  Premium,  unless  called  inio  actual 
Service. 

No  Admission  Fees  are  required ;  nor  is  any  charge 
made  for  Policies. 

A  Pa m phi'-',  fully  explaining  the  principles  anH 
terms  of  this  Institution,  is  published  by  Messrs  CadeU 
and  Davies;  and  may  be  had  at  the  house  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  of  the  A  genu  and  Booksellers,  priee  Cd. 
|91? 

FRESH  IMPORTATIONS. 
From  Alicant,  Malaga,  Faro,  Bordeaux,  Geaee% 
Sardinia,  Smyrna,  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Jamaiea  and 
Martinique,  part  of  the  cargoes  which  are  ladett  at 
some  of  the  above  places,  will  arrive  about  tbe  mkUMe 
of  January.  Consisting  of  sup<*rAne  Mu^eatell  Raisiitt 
on  branches  for  deserts.  Blooms,  Raisulis,  M-lagas, 
Jordan  Almonds,  Grapes',  preserved  At>ricotB,Pe*>ch«R, 
Plums,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Fig*:,  Walnuts,  Stra«berf teti 
Raspberries,  Cherri^  Currants,  Gageii,  MtrabelU^y  Ab. 
in  Syrup,  Brandy  or  dried.  Maccaroni,  Vermacill), 
Florence  and  Lucca  Oil ;  OHves,  Capers,  Anchovlft, 
Ctgliari  Paste,  Bologna  Sausages,  Narbonne  Honey, 
genuine  Indian  Arrow  Root ;  Pr  «*  rved  West  India 
Sweetmeats,  viE.  Papaw,  Line«,  (.  itron  B  o^soms  j  Blast 
and  West  India  Ginger;  Tmarinds,  Line  rhob. 
Cassava  Bread,  Pindus,  Hickerv,  Cashew  Suwurovr, 
Pistachls,  and  Brazil  Nu>5 ;  West  India  Pickles,  Ch^Mis, 
Bird  Pepper  Cayenne,  and  pure  cold  dr  .wn  C.i>tor  Oil ; 
fine  large  and  superior  flavoured  Bombav  ^nd  China 
Margoes,  »4I  kind**  of  foreign  seeds  formed  into  the  most 
fashionable  Necklaces,  red  and  while  Crone  dc  Noyau 
from  Martinique;  Fish  and  Game  Sauces,  partirularly 
Naivey's  Fi^h  Sauce,  from  the  original  receipt  given  to 
that  Gentleman  by  Dr.  ..James  Lynd,  prior  to  the 
Doctor's  voyage  to  India;  A^^tphalia  and  Westmore- 
land Hams,  Tongues,  &c  Fine  old  Cogniac  Rundy, 
Rum,  and  Roferdam  Geneva,  genuine  as  imported, 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  House  in  Town ;  Port, 
Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Calcavellt;  Cherry  Brandy, 
Ratafia;  Russia,  Garden,  and  Packing  Wa^s,  China 
Table  Mats,  drc.  with  a  greater  variety  of  foreign  pro- 
duce than  any  other  House  in  tovni,  at  PRESSET  and 
.BARCLAY'S  Foreign  Warehousei  Henrictu-ftrpet, 

C91^^Qm^       digitized  by  Goe,..  P** 
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FANCY  DRESS  f^AKING. 

M.  DITNCOMBE,  Court  Dies*  ami  oreamenta] 
Fancy  Trimming  Makw  to  her  Roval  HighiMCs 
CHAtLoTTc  Princess  of  VVALkS,  bcg«  leav«  to  iiifomi 
the  Nobittty  4nd  Ladies  in  general,  she  has  now  m  hand 
various  new  and  ap{>roprUte  Trinjminirt  fur  the  ensuing 
Birth-day,  which  she  presune^  tofUtier  her&eifwUI 
W  sanctioned  by  their  approbatioQ. 

No.  4y  Charing>cros«. 


A  CARD. 

To  FamiTiet  and  Schools  of  respectability.— French, 
Italian,  and  L«»hi  Taagbt  by  a  French  Gentleman  of 
aa  Uuivershy  Education,  in  a  long  and  exrensiYe 
Itfactice.  Terms  in  town,  Two  Guineas  a  Month, 
Three  Levoas  a  Week  one  hour  each  lime.  Two  or 
Three  Scholars  in  the  same  house  would  be  no  addi- 
tional charge;  good  opportunity  for  a  family,  who  may 
depend  the  Advertiser  will  spare  no  trouble  to  promote 
bK  Pupils  prugren.  Direct  to  Mr.  Leguerney,  No.  176, 
High  Hulboru.  [886 


FOR  MAKING  THE  H\1R  GROW. 

Theonexami^l?d«ucceisofStiracta*s  lulian  Oil  ha< 
met  with  for  uiMvardsof  twent-ATe years,  in  making 
the  H^ir  grow,  both  thick  aiMl  long,  and  preTcnting  its 
falling  off,  which  it  will  do  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
MInMt,)  roDiinuev  *o  be  the  most  Fashionable  Pomade 
with  Ladiet  of  high  rank,  since  powder  is  out  of  use;  by 
keeping  the  bead  and  luir  perfectly  clean ;  and  making 
the  hardest  hair  at  soft  as  Silk,  at  the  same  time  gives  it 
t  raoti  beautiful  natural  appearance  prevents  \u  turning 
grayi  and  eren  if  on  the  change,  will  return  the  hair  to 
iff  natural  colour.  The  Diiwager  Lady  Smith  ofSyth- 
ingflotHe,  near  Dorchester,  has  done  the  proprietor  the 
hig\i  honour  in  friving  him  the  liberty  insay,  that  Lody 
Smith  has  found  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Oils,  both 
in  Jengtheiung  and  thickening  the  hair,  and  in  keeping 
the  head  and  hair  so  perfectly  clean,  as  to  render  the 
Vieef  a  small  tooth  cemb  unnecessary. 

Caution  -—Those  Ladies  who  porches  Stir:«cia*K 
Italian  on ->,  will  please  to  obterre  that  they  are  always 
¥n  pot<,  with  the  Proprietor's  name,  Johnson,  signed  on 
the  lable  acrotf  the  pots. 

To  be  had  at  the  Proprietor^  No.  94,  Newman-street, 
Oxford-street;  Golt^irg.  No.  42,  Comhill;  and  at  all 
the  principal  P^-rfnmers  in  Town  and  Country,  at  5s  a 
f«t  «r2l.  14s.  adoien.  [858 


THE  GENUINE  CHARCOAL  DENTIFRICE, 
Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietors, 

KERNOTand  BLAKE,  Chemists,  33,  St.  JamesV 
ftreet,  London,  is  unexceptiooably  become  the  most 
esteemed  and  general  Tooth  Powder  now  in  use;  it  has 
decidcHly  the  claim  to  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
kin<!s,  by  coiiibining  every  requisite,  properly  essential 
tn  the  improvent  of  Teeth,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Gi»m«. 

K.  and  B.  fetl  it  incumbent  on  them  to  state  to  the 
Public,  ih-^t  the  very  great  demand  for  the  Genuine 
Prepareit  Charcoal,  testiaed  by  AflRdavit  of  Mr.  Blake, 
hefdre  ihe  Lord  Mayor,  bearing  dAte,  June  the  lOih, 
1 806,  h^  occasioned  su<;h  various  Imitations,  thai  unless 
they  are  particular  io  asking  for  their  Preparation,  thty 
undergo  a  great  risk  of  a  spurtetu  kiail  being  imposed 
epon  them.  Price  2s.  each  box^  bearing  tht;ir  Signa- 
ture.    Nrme  other  is  genuine. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  at  their  Warehouse,  No.  S3, 
St.  JamesVsrreet;  by  Mr.  Samuel  Berry,  Wbole^le 
Age  •»,  Grsek-slnret,  London;  at  most  of  the  Water- 
ing Places,  and  Priucipal  Towns  U)roughoui  tbe  United 
Kingdom.  [919 


MUSIC. 
The  HARP,  PI ANO- FORTE,  &c  *c. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN*s  arrancements  for  the  accoano^ 
datioo  of  young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  whoareaoxiefn 
to  be  iftstrucMd  expeditiootiy  in  Music,  are  not,  we 
believe,  fo  be  equalled  in  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  Horr« 
MAN  having  been  employed  for  so  long  a  period  io  « 
very  extensive  and  distinguished  practice  as  a  Master 
of  Music,  has  availed  himself  of  his  experieooe  to  adapt 
his  house  to  the  puqHMet  of  musical  Institotion  in  the 
most  commodious  manner.  Different  rooms  are  ap- 
propriated for  different  Pupils,  replete  with  the  best  in* 
struments,  vix.  Harps,  Piaiio>F9rtes,  Violincdios, 
Clarinets,  &c.  Sec.  14r.  Hoffman's  &mUy  censisiiaf 
of  two  Daughters  and  three  Sons,  haee  all  been  in* 
Btmcted  in  Music  from  their  earliest  iafimcy  by  him< 
self,  and,  independent  of  their  perfect  ooiamand  of  the 
respective  instruments,  tbey  are  aocoatomed  to  the 
newest  and  best  raodet  of  teaching.  Miss  Uo^an  at 
the  age  of  two  years  and  a  haU^  was  bonoored  by  per- 
forming before  iheir  Majeattes,  and  at  the  age  <4  five^ 
bad  the  same  honour,  when,  by  perticobr  d^ire  of  his 
Majesty  she  played  at  sight  a  Sonata  on  the  Harp,  and 
a  Conceit  on  the  Piano- Forte.  The  other  branches  of 
the  family  instruct  or  assist  the  Pupils  according  to  their 
respective  agetf.  Mr.  John  Hoffman  has  already  led 
the  Band  in  several  public  coficefts.«*EmulatioB  is  by 
ibis  means  excited  among  the  Pupils  who.  are  oftea 
more  willing  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
are  nearly  their  equals,  than  to  the  dictactic  and  formal 
mode,  too  often  adopted  by  Masters.  Those  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  who  take  Lessons  at  Mr.  Hoffm9n*s 
House,  have  the  additional  advantage  of  practieing  is 
concert  with  his  family,  who  are  always  ready  to  aasast 
their  pmgressand  facilitate  their  improvement. 

No.  81,  Manchester-street,  Manchester-square,  Jan. 
I,  1808.  [909 


IN*VALUABLE  RECIPE. 

.\  pcrvin  possessed  of  an  Invaluable  Recipe,  which 
will  infallibly  render  the  Hand  and  Arm  delicately  white, 
wishes  to  dispose  of  it. 

In  this  truly  rtfiaed  age,  when  pcKonal  beauty  b  eo 
much  attended  too;  the  above  is  inestimable,  and  iu 
value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
displaying  that  beautiful  part  of  the  female  form. 

Any  person  who  is  inclined  to  treat  for  the  above, 
will  find  their  account  in  it,  a«  a  ForHuie  may  with 
ease  and  without  any  risk,  be  gained  by  it  iu  a  short 
time. 

The  Advertiser*s  reason  foT  wishing  to  dispose  eftbe 
above  is,  that  she  is  engaged  in  an  eligible  sitiatioo 
which  occupies  her  whole  time. 

Letters  post  paid,  addreised  to  S.  A.  at  Mr.  Homek, 
Porknian,  No.  20,  Queeu-street,  Borough,  will  be  re> 
spectfuUy  attended  too. 


SOLOMON'4  CORDIAL  BALM  OF  GILEAD 

Is  a  most  noble  Medicine,  composed  of  some  of  the 
ciioicett  Balsams  and  Strengtheners  in  the  whole  Ma- 
teria Medica ;  and  is  patticulaily  applicable  to  tiMse 
whose  Constitutions  are  relaxed  by  extreme  weakoea 
and  debility,  or  brokca  by  enervating  or  vicious  Indol- 
gcnctes. 

In  all- nervous  affectioni,  lowoess  of  spirits,  trem- 
blings, loss  of  memory,  impaired  vigour,  and  the  num- 
berless symptoms  of  impaired  and  tottering  Constitu- 
tions,,  whether  arising  from  a  life  of  inactivity,  intem- 
perance, or  inattention  to  health.  Us  efficacy  haksattained 
throughout  the  three  Kmgdoms  universal  and  unpa- 
ralleled celebrify.  By  strict  perseverance  in  its  use,  it 
cheers,  braces,  and  invigorates  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  gives  a  new  tone  to  aU  the  vita\fai|ctions. 

Sold  at  10s.  6d.  and  dOf.  boiUet  by  Mathewe-  an! 
Leigh,  18,  3uand,   ^«.^^^^, ^^^        [881 
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FOl<  COUGHS,  HOARSENESSES,  &c. 
The  preat demand  for  Mr.  GreenoughV  LOZENGES 
OF  TOLU,  aficr  30  years  irial  proves  their  superiority, 
IS  the  most  pleasant  and  effectual  Remedy  for  all 
Coughs,  Hoarsenesses,  Sore  Throats,  and  Dcfluxiont 
on  the  Lung^,  healing  ihe  Rawness  and  Soreness  of  the 
Breast,  and  afl^rding  relief  in  Shortness  of  Kreath, 
Asthmatic  and  Consumptive  Complaints.— They  do 
not  cloy  ihe  Stomach,  but  cr*^aie  an  Appetite.  But 
,s  the  great  benefit  to  be  dented  from  ihem,  can  only 
je  secured  by  having  them  genuine,  the  Public  are  re- 
quested to  observe,  that  R.  Hayward  is  pjrinied  on  the 
Stamps.  They  are  prepared  and  sold  by  R.  Hayward, 
(Successor  to  T.  Greenough,  the  InTcntor,)  remored 
from  Ludgate  Hill,  t«>  56,  Piccadilly  ;  sold  also  by 
Newbery,  St.  P«ur»  Church  yard ;  Bacon,  Oxford- 
street;  Clarke,  B  rough ;  Waixl,  Holborri,  and  the 
Venders  of  Genuine  Medicines  throughout  ihe  Unit^ 
Ktiigdoras.— Price  One  Shilling  ana  Three  Halfpence 
theLx.  [008 


t 


TO  THE  LADIES. 
For  Softening  the  Skin  ind  rendering  it  Delicately  Fair. 

Prqiared  and  sold    by  the   hivcMitor,  J.  T.   Rigge, 

No.  65,  Chcapside  ;  and  52,  Park  street,  Grosvenor- 
■     square. 

THE  ROYAL  ALMOND  COMPOUND. 

1*0  preserve  the  dencicy  of  ttie  Skin  against  the 
effects  of  an  inclement  season,  an  1  the  harshness  which 
it  embibes  after  seabathing,  arc  the  objects  of  the  aboT- 
Compound  -,  and,  wuh  such  of  the  Nobilhy  ahd  Gentry 
as  conMder  the  properties  of  Soap  too  acrimonious  during 
the  winter  months,  it  will  be  foond  highly  estimable,  as 
the  Inventor  confidently  announces  that  it  will  not  only 
render  the  Hands  and  Arms  soft,  and  clear  of  the  most 
minute  harshness  incident  to  the  causes  above  mention- 
ed, but  that  its  effecU  will  assist  the  natural  bloom  of 
the  Complexion. 

Sold  injwu  wf  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  each.  Where  also  may  be 
bad  for  the  Skin,  the  Proprietor's  celebrated  Violet 
Scented  Almond  Soap,  his  invaluable  Cold  Cream,  or 
Cream  of  Roses,  and  that  much  admired  cosmetic, 
Milk  of  Rose;,  m  its  most  genuine  state.  [928 


universally  admired  aconaplishmcnt,  will  not  only 
save  nearly  half  the  expence,  bat  also,  from  the  easy, 
conci5«»,  and  f  icile  mode  of  practice  here  laid  down,  be 
enabled  soon  to  arrive  atptrfection  in  that  chaste  beauty 
of  colouring,  without  which,  no  Drawing,  however 
in  other  respects  correct,  can  plea*e  the  e>rt  of  taste ; 
and  which,  the  expensive  profusion  of*  those,  water* 
cake  colours,  usually  put  into  the  hands,  of  learners^ 
hare  so  much  reUrded — Price  only  11.  is. 

Also,  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  a  short  Treatise  oa 
Flower  Paialing^  Drawing  with  Water  Colour^,  &c. 
Twelve  Superfine  Cake  Colours,  Timings,  Saucers, 
&c.  at  15s.  10s. 6d.  7s.  6'.  and  9s.  each.  [91$ 


To  the  LADIES  of  the  FAbHlONABLE  WORLD, 
Ladies  are  jnvited  to  inspect  an  elegant  Assortment 
of  DRESSES,  at  Mrs.  FRANKMN^s  REPOSITORX* 
30y  Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  St.  Jameses  Church,  oa 
a  very  economical  plan,  every  Article  in  Dress,  (^d  ia 
ihe  first  style  of  elegance),  with  llitle  or  no  charge  for 
making.  As  her  demand  is  very  great,  she  is  cnaWe^ 
to  offer  Ladies  this  advantage,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  at  any  other  house.  Mornmg  Dresses  12s.  anil 
15s.  5  Dinner  and  Evening  Robes  l8s.  and  25$.;  Cam- 
bric Slips  8s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d.}  Circassian  Mamies  and 

Pelisses 21. 12s.  6d.  to  41.  14s.  6d M.s.F. in  particular 

recommends  her  elegant  Ron>anClo.k,  so  much  ad« 
mired  for  beauty  in  the  first  circles,— Mrs.  F.  feels  con- 
fident her  Dresses  will,  as  usual,  give  the  utmt'St  satis- 
faction. Children  and  Young  Ladies'  Frocks  and  Robes, 
from  7s.  6d  to  18s.  $  Cornets  adapted  for  ease  and  ele 
gance,  I6s.  and  I8s  Ladie«  ftdi  oize,  l8s.  and  Sis* 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ha vmg  foreign  or  coiuitry  orders, 
may  depend  on  having  them  executed  with  the  striciest 
honour  and  attention.— N  B.  Mourning  Dresses,  to 
every   size,  kepr  ready-made.  [9  JO- 


FLOWER  PAINTING. 
This  Day  is  published,  in  royal  octavo,  price  7s.  6d. 
A  New  Practical  Treatise  on  the  ElementaFy  Princi- 
pies  of  FLOWER  PAINTING  and  DRAWING  with 
WATER  COLOURS,  on  Paper,   Silk,    Satin,   Sec, 
without  the  assisunce  of  a  Master;  embellished  with 
a  number  of  easy  Examples,  delineated  from  Nature; 
to  which  is  added,  a  Coloured  Tablet,  displaying  near 
one  hundred  brilliant  Shades,  with  familiar  Rules  for 
making,  from  only  twelve  purposely  prepared  Water- 
Cdke  Colours,  every  varied  tint  that  is  necessary  for 
completing  the  nicest  and  most  highly-finished  Draw 
ing,  without  any  other  instructions. 

Published  for  the  Author,  by  Mr.  Boydell,  90,  Cheap- 
side;  Harris,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  Mr.  Sintzenich, 
Flower  Painter,  29,  New  Bond-street ;  H.  D.  Symonds, 
Patemoster-row ;  Champante  and  Whitrow;  and  G. 
Kiley,  No.  2,  Clurles-street,  Hatton- garden. 

Of  whom  maybe  had,intended  as  appropriate  presents 
to  the  other  young  Nobility,  and  all  who  have  a  taste 
for  Drawing,  particularly  for  those  residing  abroad,  or 
in  the  country,  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  skilful 
Drawing  Master,  the  Young  Ladies^  complete  Portable 
Drawing  Cabinet,  comprised  in  a  neat  mahogany  box, 
with  drawer  and  lock,  with  an  Abstract  of  the  above 
Treatise,  a  coloured  Tablet,  with  familiar  instructions 
li»r  mixing  the  di^rent  shades,  twelve  superfine  Water 
Cake  Colours,  a  drawing  pallet,  twelve  tinting-cups, 
water  f  lass,  six  proper  camel-hair  brushes,  a  fine  draw- 
ing pencil,  India  ink,  India  rubbers.  See,  Sec,  The 
wbol«  eombining  a  Practical  System  of  such  united 
a^vanUgct,  Uiat  aU  lovers  of  this  elegant,  and  now  so  ^^  Perfumers. 


USED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AND  LADIIS 
OF  THE  FIRST  CIRCLE. 
Russia  Oil,  for  preserving  and  promoting  tbeGrowtk 
of  Hair,  and  is  so  great  a  nourisher  as  to  prevent  ita 
turning  grey,  becommg  shaded,  or  falling  off;  restorei 
Hair  on  bild  places,  if  the  least  rooU  remain ;  several 
Gentlemen  that  were  bald  have  declared,  after  usin^ 
the  Russia  Oil  regularljr  for  three  Months,  the  bal4 
place  became  covered  with  Hair.  It  is  superior  to  any 
Article  for  moistening  the  Hair  when  dressing,  as  it 
prevents  the  ill  effects  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  dm* 
sing-irons. 

Caution.— As  noxious  counterfeits  are  in  circulation. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  purchasing  the  Russia  Oil,  or 
giving  their  Hair-dressers  orders  for  it,  will  particularly 
observe  the  Signature  of  **  Mochrikufky  and  Prince,'* 
in  gold  ink,  is  on  the  outside  wrapper  of  each  bottle: 
any  without  that  Signature  are  co'untprfeits. 

The  Russia  Oil  promotes  the  growth  of  Whiskere, 
Eye-brows,  &c.— Is.  7d  per  bottle,  or  a  bottle  contain- 
ing  four  small,  at  a  Guinea.— To  be  had  of  the  Proprie- 
tor,  A.  Prince,  No.  9,  John-street,  Oxford  street;  an4 
by  Appointment,  Mr.  Smith,  Perfumer  to  his  Ma. 
jesty,  New  Bond-street;  Hendric,  Perfumer  to  her 
Majesty,  Tichbume-street j  Bayley  and  Blew,  Per- 
fumers to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Cockspur<» 
street;  Rigge,  65,  Cbeapsidc;  Bacon,  156,  Oxford- 
street;  Builer,  4,  Cheapside;  Shaw  and  El  wards,  66, 
St.  Paul's  Church- yard ;  Withers,  220,  Strand ;  Holmes, 
Boltqn,  and  Tutt,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Bull, 
Dublin (^  Raehnm,  Edinburgh;  Collins,  Salisbury; 
Crutwell,  Bath ;  aad  most  principal  Medicine  Venders 
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BEAUTY  IMPROVED 

•       BY  TB«  AC^|}|«KMENT  Ot  A  LOTBL  V  COMPLEXION. 

D^  RlGQEofNew  Bond  street,  cultivator  and  dis 
tiller  of  Roseia^  other  Flower«  to  His  Roval  Highness 
the  Prince  of  W.les,  has  Invented  a  ROSE  CRBA.M, 
•r  |[efined  ALMOND  PASTE,  to  vrash  with,  the  pleas- 
ing effects  at'endiiig  the  ose  of  which  are  indescribtble. 
,  loiA^ine  a  mon  innocent  and  elr^ntcompofitioa  form- 
«d  of  Almonds  and  Roses,  capable  of  preserving  the 
delicacy  of  jhe  Skin,  also  of  improving  the  finest  Com- 
plexion, and  atrial  of  the  Rose  Cream,  will  realise  the 
ilea.  It  isahi{;h1y  concentrated  Milk  of  Roses,  con- 
taininjr  the  emollient  properties  of  the  Almond,  in  the 
proportion  often  to  one  in  crmiparison  with  that  ccle- 
bnited  cosineiic,  and  is  in  the  same  proportion  'more 
efTicactous  for  softening  the  Skin  and  improving  its  deli- 
cacy of  texture.  Ladies  using  this  Cream  to  wash  with, 
will  not  in  the  most  inclement  season  experience  the 
inconvenience  of  ch.tpped  or  rongh  Hands  or  Arms. 
Those  whose  complexions  have  been  injured  by  an  ex- 
posure to  lialine  air,  or  too  much  sun,  are  informed  that 
the  Ro8«  Cream  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  such  incon- 
veniences.—Price  Js.  6d.  or  six  pots  in  a  case  20s. i 
samples  Is.  6d.  ' 

Tti  Ladies  who  have  occasion  f»r  Rouge,  Rigge  begs 
to  recommend  hi«  Liquid  Bloom,  made  from  Damask 
Koses  This  Rouge  is  to  soitaJble  to  the  complexion 
that  it  cannot  when  judiciously  applied  be  distinguished 
l^om  a  nitural  Bloom.  It  is  as  innocent  as  simple  Rose 
Water,  and  may  be  used  to  the  lips,  when  req^uired,  with 
a  pleating  effect,  price  ds.  6d.  lAid  7s  -—Those  elegant 
Mid  approved  articles  are  prepared  at  D.  Riggers  Planta- 
tion, Wandsworth,  and  sold  in  London^  at  his  Ware- 
kouscM/^,  No.  31,  New  Bond-stscet.  [89S 


Viied  by  the  leading  and  enlightened  orders  of  the  Bruish 
Nation,  evinces  the  high  estimation  which  these  biancha 
of  literature  have  obtained  in  the  scale  of  a  finished 
education.  Encouraged  by  this  general  Uste  of  the 
elevated  ranks  of  society,  Mrs.  Cross  has  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expence  to  acquire  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
above  languages  and  sciences,  and  it  will  be  her  roo- 
sunt  endeavour  to  impart  their  treasurers  to  her  Pupils ) 

Terms :— The  Young  Ladits  are  boarded,  and  Uughi 
the  English  and  French  Lang\iages  with  Gramroalical 
purity  and  correctness.  History,  and  the  Needle  Work?, 
for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum,  Washing  incloderf. 
Parlour  Boarders  Fifiy-two  Guineas  a  Year.  Diy 
Boarders  Three  Guineas  per  Quarter ;  and  Day  Scholais 
a  Guinea  and  a  Half.  No  Entrance  Money  cxpectal, 
either  from  Boarders  or  Day  Scholan«— Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Mu^c,  Dancing,  Drawing,  Italian,  Geb- 
graphy,the  Use  of  the  Globes,  and  Astionomy,  taught 
by  Professors  of  eminence  and  esublished  merit. 

Wanted,  a  Young  Lady  of  a  docile  disposition,  aM 
genteel  address,  isa^  Apprentice.— Terms,  100  Guineas 
for  three  years.  Masters  and  extras  included,  Drawing 
only  excepted,  which,  if  required,  must  be  paid  se- 
parately for  5  or  60  Guineas  without  Masters.  She  wJl 
enjoy  many  advantages  which  are  not  to  be  met  wiih 
in  the  generality  of  Schools. 

Mrs.  Cross  may  bespoken  with,  or  directed  I©, ather 
Seminary, No.  1 1,  Charlcb's-fquare,  nearlheCity  Road. 
This  Estoblishment  coasists  but  of  a  small  and  seie<t 
number  of  Ladies.  r^o^ 


LADIES  BOARDING-SCHOOL* 

Near  the  City  Road. 

Mrs.  CROSS  respectfully  informs  the  Gentry,  Mer- 
chants, aiuS  her  Friends  in  general,  that  her  Sch(x>l  will 
recommence  on  Monday  the  18th  of  January,  and  that 
she  has  accommodation  for  tHree  more  Young  Ladies 
as  Boarders.  Site  hopes  that  the  flattering  success  she 
has  met  with  for  these  twenty- four  years,  in  educating 
the  Daughters  of  soiue  of  the  fii>t  Families,  in  the  City, 
to  whom  references  may  be  had,  uill  be  no  small  re- 
commendation u>  tho4e  Ladies  and  Geuilemea  who 
may  honour  her  with  their  Patronage. 

The  eagerness  wi'h  which  the  English,  French, 
Ladn,  and  Italiin  Languages,  Universal  Grammar, 
History,  GcH)giaphy,  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  Astronomy, 
and  Natural  PhiloiiophyyhaTe  of  late  years  been  cuUi- 


STAYS 

UPON  A  PRINCIPLE  TRULY  UNIQUE,  ADAPTED  FOS 
HEALTH,  XLEQANCE,  AND  PROPXIETr  OF  FEMALE 
APPEARANCE. 

The  MINERVA  VEST;  ar.  Imperial  retainer  of 
an  elegant  shape,  sunds  unrivallod ;  haviog  beeo  pa. 
tfonised  by  the  Royal  branches  of  the  different  Coom 
of  Europe.  From  its  simple  construction  aod  supcrisr 
properties  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  tbousaiids,  al 
once  to  combine  the  powers  of  retention  and  ezpao. 
sion;  and  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  aaoft 
eminent  of  the  facnlty.  The  Inventor  of  this  invaluable 
Stay,  haviog  received  his  Maiesty^s  Royal  Letteis 
Patent  for  an  improved  method  of  preserving  and  re- 
storing  the  shape  of  the  human  frame,  and  curing  d^ 
formities,  now  offers  this  discovery  as  truly  adfantag eoiii 
to  the  present  and  rising  generation ;  and  so  coefide&t 
is  hf!  of  success,  that  he  will  undertake  to  forfeit  fire 
hundred  pounds  if  a  deformity  ever  makes  its  appear, 
ance  when  it  is  worn,  unless  from  a  Sciopholous  af!iec- 
tion.  "  i 

Invented  by  M.  Vistirin,  the  Patentee,  Ne.  16,  New  j 
Bond-street,   opposite  Graf  ton-street,  London;  whs  ' 
has  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Monitors,  Back-boari», 
Stocks  for  dajKing-schools,  Swings,  Chamber-hooes, 
and  every  apparatus  for  the  infirm,  on  improved  prio* 
ciples;  for  Ready-Money  only. 

M.  Vistrin  respectfully  informs  Ladies,  tbat^  ie 
order  to  present  disappointment,  he  wiUattendeo  Mon* 
^tyn  and  Thursdays,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  ths 
MINERVA  VEST,  fitted  on  the  Statue  of  the  Vcbui  , 
de  Medtcis,  that  chef  d^et«vvre  of  the  ancients,  *oi 
which  IS  acknowledged  the  very  summit  of  peiieciioe 
in  delineating  a  fine  female  form.  £901 

3^ 


Lomdam:  Prilled  bjf  and /or  J ohh  Bell,  PraprmUr  i^  Ike  Wttklg  Meuei^w,  SouikampUm^tr€tt}&^  ■ 

Jamumrf  1,  1808.  ^'^ 
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